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tHE LEAKING TOWER OF SARAfeOSSA: 
T^s carious bmlding represented iu the engraving 
contained iii the preceding page, is an object of con- 
siderable interest in the Spanish town of Saragossa. 
It bears -the name of Torre Nuevo, or New Tower, — 
which is rather inapplicable now/ considi^ring that it 
has been erected since the year 1594; its present 
use is that of a belfry. We need hardly tell our 
readers that it does not stand upright ; they will see 
it in the view, leaning rather fearfully towards the 
church, which stands on the opposite side of the 
street. It looks, indeed, like its famous rival of 
Pisa*, as though every moment it were going to fall; 
but It has looked the same for nearly the last two 
hundred and 6fty years, and has not faUen yet. It is 
rather lofty, the ascent to its top being by 280 steps j 
and from the upper balcony a noble prospect is 
gained. The style of its architecture is pretty and 
ornamental ; and the material employed in its con- 
struction is brick. 

*' At first sight of this curious edifice," says Mr. 
Locker, from whoni we ^ave borrowed our view 
of it, *' the question, ' tjow il^ came so V instantly 
occurred to us i but we found ^t not so easy to obtain 
a solution, for the critics of Saragpssa seem as much 
divided in opinion as ihose of Pisa; and though 
their tower is not so old oy lour ceuturles, the cause 
of its declination is involved in equal perplexity. It 
IS not improbable that the fp^uu^tion may have sunk 
during its erection, and tha^ the ^chltect may have 
carried up the remiitiaer of his work as ^ triumph 
of his art, counterbajautciilg tibe inferior side, in order 
to prevent the fabric fconi oversetting, in the same 
manner as the antiqiik^ies pro^s^ ^ halve discovered 
in the construction, ot th6 Pisan tower.'* 

The city of Sari^ssa possesses many attractions 
in an architectural point Of yieW, and befor^ the 
terrible sieffes which it; haul ^ sustain against the 
French^ did boa$i mkhy more. T$e first siege of this 
city is one of the most wonderful known j indeed, 
to use the words of Mr. Southey, " there is not, in 
the annals of ancient or of modem times, a single 
event recorded, more Worthy to be held in admiration 
now and for evermore." Saragossa was one of the 
few cities which succeeded in holding out against 
Buonaparte, when lie first attempted ^ make himself 
mastej^ of the kingdom of Spain; and the conduct of 
its iahabitantSy in the midst pit the calamities to 
which they were exposed, afford^ trtdy a noble 
example of constancy knd y^our. 

It was on the 14th of J[uly, 1808, shortly before 
the first British army, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton^ sailed tor Portugdl, that a French force, under 
Lefebvre Desnouettes, first advanced to take pos- 
session, a^ was^ thought, pf Saragossa, The city was 
unfortified^ being only surrounded by a brick wall, 
from ten to twelve ^t high ; nor did its situation 
afford any advantage^ foi; defence, ^t is curious tha;t 
a writer, who lived niore ihan a century back, speaking 
of its want of fortification^ adds, " but this defect is 
repaired by thf, bravery of the. iiihabitants." After 
the proofs which tte iiihahitants have given of their 
courage, this praise, a^ Mr. Souihey observes, ap- 
pears like prophecy. On ttis occasion they >yerc 
under the orders of Palafox, and that geners^l took 
such measures as ke deemed best suited to tlie 
emergency. 

On the morning following their arrival, the French 
attempted to storm the city, but, after much loss, 
were obliged to desist from iheir attack. A delay 
of pine days ensued, and the assault was then 
ircnewedi but, meeting with a fresh repulse, Lefebvre 
• S«C Saturday Magasine, Vol, II., p. 242» 



began to bombard the city» Shells' and ^gredadte 
were showered down in fearful profusion, and there 
was not one building which w;iis bjon^b-proof within the 
walls. The inhabitants, however, worked well and 
bravely against their powerful assailants. " They 
tore down the awnings from their wiildows, and 
formed theni into sacks, which they filled with sand, 
and piled up before the gates, in the form of a 
battery, digging round it a deep trench. They broke 
holes for musketry in the walls and intermediate 
buildings, and stationed cannon where the position 
was favourable for it. Women of all ranks assisted j 
they formed themselves into companies, — ^some to 
relieve the wounded, some to carry water, wine and 
provisions, to those who defended the gates. The 
Countess Burita instituted a corps for this service ; 
she was young, delicate, and beautiful. In the midst 
of the most tremendous fire of shot and shells she 
was seen coolly attending to those occupations which 
were now become her duty j nor throughout the 
whole of a two months' siege, did the imminent 
danger to which she incessantly exposed herself, pro- 
duce the slightest apparent effect upon her, or in the 
slightest degree bend her from her heroic purpose." 

Nor was she the only heroine. On one occa- 
sion, it happened that all the men who defended a 
battery against which the French directed a tremen- 
dous fire, had been killed; Augustina Saragossa, a 
young woman of the lower ranks, happened to arrive 
with refreshments, at the moment wheji the citizens 
were hesitating to re-man the guns. She sprang 
forward, "over the dead and dying, snatched a match 
from the hand of a dead artillery man; and fired off a 
six-and- twenty pounder; then jumping upon the gun, 
made a solemn vow never to quit it alive during the 
siege." She lived, however, throughout the rest of that 
siege and the whole of the second, after the termina- 
tion of which, she fell, with other prisoners, into the 
hands of the French. Colonel Napier is disposed 
to view these efforts of female heroism rather more 
coldly than the writer from whom we take the 
above extract — Mr. Southey. " The current romantic 
tales," he says, " of women rallying the tioops, and 
leading them forward at the most dangerous periods 
of this siege, I have not touched upon, and may, 
perhaps, be allowed to doubt, although it is not 
unlikely, that when suddenly environed with horrors, 
the delicate sensitiveness of women drivlug them to a 
kind of phrensy, might produce actions above the 
heroism of men; and in patient suffering, their 
superior fortitude is manifest ; wherefore, I neither 
wholly beheve, nor will deny, their exploits at Sara- 
gossa 3 merely remarking, that for a long time after- 
wards, Spain swarmed with heroines, clothed in half 
uniforms, and loaded with weapons," 

At length, on the third of August, the French 
opened their breaching-battcries ; the slight walls 
were quickly knocked down, and the besiegers rushed 
forward to the attack. They entered the street of 
St. Engracia, so calle*' after a famous convent of 
that name, and passing down to its extremity, set 
fire to the Genersd Hospital. A hideous and revolting 
spectacle ensued j the sick and wounded threw them- 
selves from the windows to escape the flames, and the 
madmen, who were confined within tlie building, 
"issued forth," sdys Colonel Napier, "among the 
c^j^batants, muttering, shouting, singing, and 
moping, according to the character of their disorder, 
y^hUe drivelling idiots mixed their unceasing cries 
with tlie shouts of contending so) liers." After 
much fighting, the French succeeded in forcing 
their way into the street called the Cozo, in the very 
centre of the city ; and before evening, they wcpe xn 
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possession of one half of Saragossa* Lefebvre now 
thought it the time to make proposals for a smrender, 
and he addressed this brief note to Palafox : — 
"Head Quarters, St. Engracia. Capitulation.*' 
The reply of the Spaniard was equally laconic : — 
"Head Quartera, Soragossa "Wario the knife." 

The contest which ensued was indeed terrific ; Mr. 
Southcy calls it *' unexampled in history/* and 
describes it with his usual graphic power. ''One 
side of the Cozo/* he says, " a street about as wide 
as Pall Mall, was possessed by the French ; and in 
the centre of it, their general, Verdier, gave his orders 
from the Franciscan convent. The opposite side was 
maintained by the Aragonese, who threw up batteries 
at the openings of the cross- streets, within a few 
paces of those which the French erected against 
them. 'The intervening space was presently heaped 
with dead, either slain upon the spot, or thrown out 
from the windows. Next day, the ammunition of the 
citizens began to fail ; the French were expected 
every moment to renew their efforts for completing 
the conquest, and even this circumstance occasioned 
no dismay, nor did any one think of capitulation. 
One cry was heard from the people, wherever Palafox 
rode among them, that, if powder failed, they were 
ready io attack the enemy with their knives — ^for- 
midable weapons, in the hands of desperate men." For- 
tunately, however, fresh supplies arrived, and the con- 
test was then renewed, being continued from street to 
street, from house to house, and from room to room. 

This state of almost uninterrupted conflict lasted 
throughout eleven successive days and nights -, neither 
party evincing the slightest disposition to yield. 
The Spaniards fought like men who knew the doom 
which awaited them, in the case of their being van- 
quished; and the French were maddened with 
indignation at such resistance from a town, which all 
the rules of war declared to be uitenable. It was 
almost certain death for either party to appear by 
day-light within reach of the houses occupied by the 
other ; but when darkness came on, the combatants 
frequently dashed across the street to attack each 
other's batteries. 

The number of the killed was very great, and their 
bodies lay where they fell 5 the atmosphere was 
tainted, and it was feared that pestilence would ensue. 
Palafox adopted the expedient of tying ropes to the 
French prisoners, and pushing them forward to bring 
away the bodies ; for he knew that it would be only 
exposing his followers to certain death, were he to 
send them to perform the task. Throughout the 
whole of this dreadful trial, the fortitude of the be- 
sieged remained unshaken; their spirit seemed to 
rise with their successes, and at length they left the 
French only one-eighth instead of one-half of the city. 
News began to arrive which was very disheartening 
to the enemy; and on the morning of the I4th the 
French columns were discovered in full retreat. 

Saragossa was less fortunate on the second occasion 
of its being besieged by the French, in the month of 
November, the same year. After holding out till 
the middle of February in the following year, it was 
obliged to capitulate. 

With the hand we demand, we promise, we call» dismiss, 
threaten, entreat, supplicate, deny, refuse, interrogate, 
admire, reckon, confess, repent; express fear, express 
shame, express doubt ; we instruct, command, unite, en- 
<>ourage, swear, testify, accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, 
despise, defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abase, ridicule, 
Jp^oncile, recommend, exalt, regale, gladden, complain, 
anlict, discomfort, discourage, astonish ; exclaim, indicate 
silence, and what not ? With a variety and a multiplication 
that keep pace with the tongu«^«»-MoimiONB. 



THE COAL TRADE OF NEWCASTLE AND 
SUNDERLAND. 

The number of working collieries on the river Tyne in the 
year 1 829 was forty-one ; on the north side twenty-three, 
and on the south side eighteen. On the river Wear, six on 
the north, and twelve on the south side, making eighteen ; 
the whole number on both rivers being fifty-nine. 

The collieries on the Tyne are capable of raising double 
their present quantity of coals with the same machinery, 
but not W4^h tne same number of men. Those on the 
Wear are capable of raising one-half more. The reason 
why those collieries do not work to their full extent, is, that 
there is not a sufficient market to take off the quantity of 
coa'» that could be so raised. 

A much greater proportion of superior coals comes from 
the collieries on the Wear, than from those on the Tyne. 

Within the preceding fifteen years, the number of col- 
lieries on the Wear has increased, and collieries of larger 
power have come into action during tliat time. Several 
new collieries have also been opened on the Tyne, whilst 
on the Tecs there has been a considerable increase in the 
export bf coals. 

In some cases, the coal which is obtained from the pit is 
about 9o per cent. ; and, according to the present improved 
system of working the mines, all the coal, or nearly all, is 
got out of the earth; that which remains behind being 
scarcely worth mentioning. 

There are collieries in the North which hare cost ft-om 
ten or twelve thousand to 150,000 pounds, in sinking the 
pits, the establishment of machinery, and every thing re- 
quisite for putting the coal on board the craft, whedler into 
keels or barses, or into ships. This sum includes railways, 
wagons, andraacliinerv. 

Collieries are usually worked by adventurers. On the 
Tyne there are only five proprietors, out of the forty-one col- 
lieries on that river, who work their own mines ; on the 
Wear there are only three ; all the rest are in the hands of 
lessees, or adventurers.; 

The aggregate money-capital employed by the coal-owners 
on the river Tyne, amounts to about a million and a half, 
exclusive of the craft in the river. Some of these toersons 
are owners of the craft, but many hire keels or barges. 
Tlie money- capital employed on the Wear is estimated at 
from six to seven hundred thousand pounds. 

The wages of the colliers, if they could have full employ- 
ment, are amplb ; but there is not full employment for 
them : fourteen shillings a week is their lowest wages ; but 
they could earn five shillings per day, if they had woirk to 
enable them so to do. 

There are a great number of well-meaning persons who 
have expressed great anxiety, arising from an apprehension 
that the time was rapidly approaching when the coal-mines 
of England would be exhausted, and that future generations 
would be deprived of the solace and comfort of a good coal- 
fire. In order to allay this natural anxiety, the following 
estimate of the extent and produce of the coal-mines of two 
counties in England only, and the proportion excavated, is 
given on the authority of Mr. Hugh Taylor, colliery agent 
to the Duke of Northumberland. This estimate does not 
include the coal-fields of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Lanca- 
shire, Staflbrdshire, Warwickshire, Monmouthshu'e, Glou- 
cestershire, Somersetshire, or Wales. 

The Durham Coal FtVZrf.— From South Shields south* 
ward to Castle Eden, 21 miles; thence westward 
to West Auckland, 32 miles; north-east from 
West Auckland to Eltringham, 33 miles; and 
thence to Shields, 22 miles ; being nn extent or 
area of square miles 594 

Northumberland Coal Field. — From Shields north 
2 7 miles, by an average breadth of 9 miles, being 243 

Total square miles .... 837 

Portion Exeaoated.^^ln Durham, on the Tyne, say Z9 
square miles ; on the Wear 40 square miles— making 70 
square miles. 

In Northumberland, say thirteen miles by two, eqad to 
twenty-six square miles ; making the total excavated in thosa 
two counties to be 1 05 square miles. Thus leaving 732 square 
miles of coal in the counties of Durham and Northlmiber- 
land only,' yet to be excavated. 

Estimating the workable coal-^tntta At ft MM^d ihick 
ness of twelve feet, the solid contents of one square mile will 
be 12,300,000 tons; and of 7Sa squan milas, 9,OC9,4S0t0O<^ 
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tons. Deduct one-third for loss by small cool, interceptions 
by dikes, and other interruptions, 3,023,160,000, there 
remains 6,046,320,000 tons : a quantity adequate to supply 
the present vend firem Newcastle, Sunderland, Harttey, 
Blythe, and Stockton, of 3,500,000 tons annually for a 
period of 1 727 years. 

There is also a eonsiderable extent of coal-field in the 
northern and southern districts of Northumberland; but 
the fbregoing comprises that which is continuous, and most 
suitable and available for exportation. 

The number of persons employed under eround in the 
works on the Tyne are, — Men. 4937 ; Boys, 3554 ; toc^ether 
8491. Above ground — ^Men, 2745 ; Boys, 718. Makinff 
together 3463; which, added to the number employed 
under ground, will make a total of 11,954, which, m round 
numbers, may be called 12,000. 

In the works on the river Wear there are 9,000 men and 
boys employed; which, with the 12,000 employed in the 
works on the Tyne, make the number engaged in digging 
and raising coal, and delivering it to the ships on tM two 
livers, to t^ 21,000. From the best calculations it would 
appear, that averaging the coasting-vessels that carry coals 
to the size of 220 I^ndon chaldrons each vessel, there 
would be 1400 vessels employed, which would reouire 15,000 
seamen and boys to navigate them. 

SUMMARY. 

1400 Ships of 220 London Chaldrons. 

Navigated by Seamen 15,000 

Pitmen, and people employed above' ground. . 21,000 
Keelmen, Coal Boatmen, Casters & Trimmers 2000 



Making the total number of Persons em-1 
ploy^ in the Coal Trade on the rivers > 38,00*0 
Tyne and Wear , J 

This enumeration does not include returns from Blythe, 
Hartley, or Stockton, or from Scotland, but is strictly con- 
fined to the coal-works on the rivers Tyne and Wear. 

In the year 1827, according to the Custom-House re- 
turns, there were 606 colUer-ships belonging to the port of 
Sunderland, the tonnage of which amounted to 102,45) 
tons ; and the number of ships that cleared out in that year 
with coals, was 7518. The town of Sunderland is prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, supported by the coal-trade; and 
there are variety of manufactures of different descriptions 
dependent upon it. The quantity of coals exported to 
foreign countries from Sunderland, on' an average of four 
years, was 34,000 London chaldrons, and those sent coast- 
wise 1,050,000 London chaldrons. 

The collieries on tho Tyne and tVear are subject to 
various accidents ; more especially those which supply the 
best coals. The principal catastrophes to which they are 
subject are explosions, creeps, and drowning by water. 
One of the difficulties in sinking a shaft is that of passing 
through quicksands ; another is the immense quantities of 
water which are met with in the cavernous parts of the 
stratification, generally within forty or fifty fathoms of the 
surface, which is always dammed back by what is called a 
*'tub/* or, more properly speaking, a cast-iron caisson. Mr. 
Buddie, in his evidence before the House of Lords, on the 
coal-trade, states that he sunk a shaft which required forty 
fathoms of cast-iron tubbing. At forty fathoms the strata 
became perfectly impervious to water. One of the aceidents 
to which ccUieries are liable is the breaking of this caisson, 
which has frequently happened, the water then rushing 
down into the mine below and downing it ; thereby occa- 
sioning a suspension of the works, and very ffreat expense, 
till the tub could be repaired, and the water drawn off. A 
double-power pumping-engine is then used, and there is 
then one shaft for the purpose of pumping the water out, 
and another for drawing the coal. Pits of 1 70 fathoms deep 
are subject to this drowning. ^ 

The Quantity of coal worked depends upon the quantity 
required for the market ; but the proportion between the 
quantity worked and the quantity sold has been thus cal- 
culated : Taking 700,000 as the whole quantity worked, 
then 500,000 of that quantity is exported to London and 
elsewhere ; 100,000, is consumed by the collieries, and sold 
from the pits, for land sale and home consumption^ and 
100,000 is wasted. 

llie quantity of coals consumed in England and Wales 
is calculated as follows. In manufactories, 3,500,000 Lon- 
don chaldrons: in household consumption 5,500,000; 
making 9,000,000 London chaldrons consumed from inland 
collieries. The quantity sent coastwise on both sides of the 
iland is 3»000|000 chalorons, making twelve millions in all. 



FEATS OF STRENGTH. 

Most of the feats performed by jugglers and others, 
when properly examined^ and stripped of their 
false colouring, prove to be either illustrations of 
some wtU-known property of matter, the application 
of mechanical power in an unusual way^ or mere 
simple deceptions. 

'Diese observations may be illustrated by reference 
to a curious performance which took place m London 
some years back. The exhibitor, a strong athletic 
man, allowed a large stone to be laid on his chest, and 
broken to pieces by sledge-hammers, without appear- 
ing to suffer either pain or inconvenience. The 
performance of this feat would appear to require 
Herculean strength and great endurance; but it waa 
founded simply on a correct knowledge of the result 
produced by striking a large body with a smaller one. 

Another very curious feat is related by Dr. 
Brewster. John Charles van Eckenberg, a native 
of Harzgerode in Anhalt, travelled through Europe 
under the appellation of Sampson, exhibiting very 
remarkable feats of strength. He was a man ojf 
the middle size, and of ordinary strength; and as 
Dr. Desaguliers was convinced that his feats were 
exhibitions of skill, and not of strength, he was 
desirous of discovering his methods, and with this 
view he went to see him, accompanied by Dr. A. 
Stuart and others. They placed themselves round 
the German, so as to be able to observe accurately 
all that he did, and their success was so great, that 
they were able to perform most of the feats the same 
evening by themselves, and almost all the vest when 
they had provided a proper apparatus. 

The performer sat upon an inclined board, placed 
upon a strong, fixed, square frame j round his loins 
was placed a strong girdle, in the fVont of which was 
an iron ring ; to tiiis ring a rope was feustened by 
means of a hook. The rope passed between his legs 
through a hole in the upright board, against which 
the performer's feet were placed, and several men, 
or two horses pulling, were unable to draw him out 
of his place. With his hands he grasped the rope, 
and seemed to pull against the horses. The due 




performance of this feat depends almost entirely on 
the strength of the pelvis (the hip bones), which 
forms a double arch, and which it would require an 
immense force to break, if the pressure were directed 
directly downwards. The bones of the legs and thighs 
also, when standing upright, are sufficiently strong 
to support a weight of four or five thousand pounds, 
so that there was no difficulty in resisting the force 
of the two horses, if the legs were kept in a proper 
position. 

To understand the first deception of breaking the 
stone with the sledge-hammers, we must consider the 
power of resistance possessed by different bodies when 
brought into contact with each other. 

The force with which two bodies strike each 
other when brought into contact by some impelling 
power, depends upon two circumstances; namely, 
the velocities with which they are impelled, and the 
weight of the bodies themselves. Thus, two bodies 
of equal weights, and moying towards each oth^r 
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v,'\i\\ equal velocities, would, when they came in 
contact, strike each other with equal force; but if, 
although the weight was the same, one of these 
bodies was moving with four or five times the velocity 
of the oliier, then the quickest moving body would 
strike the slowest mover, with four or five times the 
force that would have otherwise been the case. 

If we wish the slowest mover of two bodies to 
resist the blow of the quickest, it is necessary that the 
weight of the slowest should exceed that of the quickest, 
by as many times as the velocity of the smaller ex- 
ceeds that of the larger. If this be done, the striking 
force of the small body would be exactly balanced 
by the resistance of the larger, and both would 
remain at rest. If, therefore, ^e larger .body be two 
hundred times the weight of the smaUer, and at rest, 
then, although the velocity of the smaller Increased its 
striking power to twenty pounds, still, on account 
of the great difference between twenty and two 
hundred, the blow would only be felt within a short 
distance of the point of contact; and this arises from 
what is called the inert power of resistance of the 
larger body^ which is always in proportion to its 
weight, whether at rest or in motion. 

It is, then, by the application of these laws, so as 
to produce the contingency of the last experiment, 
namely, to cause a large body, when at rest, to be 
struck by a smaller, that this feat is performed. At 
times, an anvil has been employed instead of a stone, 
but the breaking of the stone by the blows of the 
hammer, produces an appearance-of greater difficulty 
ill the experiment; and if the stone be well selected, 
no great force is necessary to cause the fracture of 
its whole substance. 

The chief difficulty to the performer is the 
bearing, for any length of time, so heavy a weight as 
the stone or anvil on his chest ; but a man in good 
health can support, for a moderate time, a much 
greater weight than is usually supposed, if, before the 
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weight is placed on his chest, he 
inspiration, and keeps his muscles 
powerful action. 

The following singular experiment, the cause of 
which is hitherto unexplained, is given in Dr. 
Brewster*s own words. 

" One of the most remarkable and inexplicable 
experiments relative to the strength of the human 
frame, is that in which a heavy man is raised with 
the greatest ^facility, the instant his own lungs, and 
those of the persons who raise him, are inflated with 
air. This experiment was, I believe, first shown in 
England a few years ago, by Major II., who saw it 
peiformed in a large party at Venice, under the 
direction of an officer of the American Navy. The 
heaviest person in company lies down upon two 
chairs, his legs being supported by one and his back 
by the other. Four persons, one at each leg, and one 
at each shoulder, then try to raise him, and they find 
his dead weight to be very great, from the difficulty 
they experience in supporting him. When he is 
replaced in the chair, each of the foir persons takes 
hold of the body as before, and the person to be 
lifted gives two signals by clapping his hands. At 
the first signal he himself, and the four lifters, begin 
to draw a long and full breath, and when the inhala- 
tion is completed, or the lungs filled, the second 
signal is given, for raising the person from the chair. 
To his own surprise, and that of his bearers, he 
rises with the greatest facility, as if he were no 
heavier than a feather. 

" On several occasions I have observed, that when 
one of the bearers performs his part ill, by making 
the inhalation out of time, the part of the body 
which he tries to raise is left as it were behind. 
At Venice, the experiment was performed in a much 
more imposing manner. The heaviest man in the 
party was raised and sustained upon 
the forefingers of aU personsi^g'J'^^d ^y 
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fiOW TO MARE A OVAltTEllN LOAF OUT OF A 
DEAL- BOARD. 

To make wood-flour in perfection, according to Professor 
Autenrieth, the wood, after being thoroughly stripped of its 
bark, is to be sawed transversely into disks, of about an 
inch in diameter. The saw-dust is to be preserved, and 
the disks are to be beaten to fibres, in a pounding-mill. 
The fibres and saw-dust, mixed together, are next to be 
deprived of every thing harsh and bitter which is soluble 
in water, by boiling them, where fuel is abundant, or by 
sul^ecting them ibr a longer time to the action of cold 
water, which is easily done by enclosing them in a sling 
sack, which they only half fill, and beating the sack with a 
stick, or treading it with th6 feet in a rivulet. The whole 
is then to be completely dried, either in the san, or by fire, 
and repeatedly ground in a flour-mill. The ground wood 
is next baked into small flat cakes, with water, rendered 
slightly mucilaginous by Uie addition of some decoction of 
linseed, mallow stalks and leaves, lime-tree bark, or any 
other such substance. Professor Autenrieth prefers marsh- 
mallow roots, of which one ounce renders eighteen quarts 
of water sufldciently mucilaginous, and these serve to form 
four pounds and a half of wood-flour into cakes. These 
cakes are baked until they are brown on the surface. 
After this, they are broken to pieces, and again ground, 
until the flour pass through a fine boulting-clotft ; and 
upon the fineness of the flour does its fitness to make bread 
depend. The flour of a hard wood, such as beech, requires 
the process of baking and grinding to be repeated. Wood- 
flour does not ferment so readily as wheaten-flour ; but the 
Professor found fifteen pounds of birch-wood flour, with 
three pounds of sour wheat-leaven, and two pounds of 
wheat-flour, mixed up with eight measures of new milk, 
yielded thirt]^-six pounds of very good bread, Tlie learned 
Professor tried tne nutritious properties of wood-flour, 
in the first instance, upon a young dog ; afterwards he fed 
twd pigs upon it; and then, taking courage fi-om the 
success of the experiment, he attacted it himself. His 
family party, he says, ate it in the form of gruel or soup, 
dumplings and pancakes, all made with as little of any 
other ingredient as possible; and found them palatable, 
and quite wholesome. Are we, tlien, instead of looking 
upon a human being stretched upon a bare plank, as the 
picture of extreme want and wretchedness, to regard him 
as reposing in the lap of abundance, and consider hence- 
forth, the common phrase, "bed and board/* as com- 
pounded of synonymous terms ? 

[Quarterly Review, No. CIV.] 



TASTE FOR READINO. 

If I were to pray for a taste which should stand by me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a source 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a 
shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. 
I speak of it, of course, only as a worldly advantage, and 
not in the slightest degree derogating from the higher ofiice 
and sure and stronger panoply of religious principles — but 
as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable 
gratification. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making him a 
happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact 
with the best society in every period of history ; with "the 
wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, and the 
purest characters who have adorned humanity. You make 
him a denizen of all nations — a contemporary of all ages. 
The world has been created for him. 

It is hardly possible but the character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant habit of associating 
m thought with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, 
above the average of humanity. It is morally impossible 
but that the manners should take a tinge of good breeding 
and civilization from ha\ing constantly before our eyes the 
wcy in which the best- bred and best-informed men have 
talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse with 
each other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible 
coercion in a habit of reading, well directed, over the whole 
tenour of a man's character and conduct, which is not the 
less effectual because it works insensibly, and because it is 
really the last thing he dreams of. It cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of the Latin poet — *• Emollit 
mores, nee sinit esse feros." It civilizes the] conduct of 
men, and sufiTers them not to remain barbaxbus.— -Sir 

J, HXRSCHBL.< 



HUMAN LIFE. 
Human life is as the journey of a day : we rise in 
the morning of youth, full of vigour, and full of 
expectation : we set forward with spirit and hope, 
with gaiety, and with diligence, and travel on awhile 
in the direct road, piety, towards the mansions of 
rest. In a short time, we remit our fervonr, and 
endearonr to find some mitigation of our duty, and 
some more easy means of c^tainins the same end. 
We then relax our vigour, and resolve no longer to 
be terrified with crimes at a distance -, but rely upon 
our own constancy, and venture to approach what 
we resolve never to touch : we thus enter the bowers 
of ^ase, and repose in the shades of security. Here 
the heart softens, and vigilance subsides; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not at least 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach them with scruple, and hesitation ; we enter 
them, but enter timorous and trembling; and always 
hope to pass through them, without losing the road 
of virtue, which for a while we keep in our sight, and 
to which we purpose to return. But temptation 
succeeds temptation, and one compliance prepares us 
for another: we in time lose the happiness of 
innocence, and solace our disquiet with sensual 
gratification. By d^rees, we let fall the remembrance 
of our original mtention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational desire. We entangle ourselves in 
business, immerge ourselves in luxury, and rove 
through labyrinths of inconstancy ; till the darkness 
of ^Id age begins to invade us, and disease and 
anxiety obstruct our way : we then look back upon 
our lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance, 
and wish, but too often vainly wish, that we had not 
forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they who 
shall learn from thy example, not to despair, that 
reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours 
ever unassisted; that the wanderer may at length 
return, after all his errors, and that be who implores 
strength and courage from above, shall find danger 
and (Sfficulty give way before him.— *-Diu Johnson. 

Thx object of a good and wise man in this transitory state 
•f existence should be to fit himself for a better, by con- 
trolling the unworthy propensities of his nature, and ira- 
nreving all its better aspirations; to do his duty first to his 
mmil^, then to his neighbours, lastly to his country and 
his kind ; to promote the welfare and happiness of those 
who are in any degree dependent upon him, or whom he 
has the means of assisting, and never wantonly to injure 
the meanest thing that lives ; to encourage, as far as he 
may have the power, whatever is useful and ornamental in 
society, whatever tends to refine and elevate humanity ; to 
Store his mind with such knowledge as it is fitted to receive, 
and he is able to attain ; and so to employ the talents com- 
mitted to his charge, that when the account is required, he 
may hope to have his stewardship approved. — Souths y. 

The language of reason, unaccompanied by kindness, will 
often fail of -making an impression ; it has no effect on the 
understanding, because it touches not the heart. The 
language of kindness, unassociated with reason, will fre- 
quently be unable to persuade; because, though it may 
giin upon the affections, it wants that which is necessary 
to conWnce the judgment. But let reason and kindness 
be united in a discourse, and seldom will even pride or pre- 
judice find it easy to resist. — Gisbornb. 

It is impossible for the mind which is not totally destitute 
of piety, to behold the sublime, the awful, the amazing 
works of creation and providence ; the heavens with their 
luminaries, the mountain's, the ocean, the storm, the earth 
quake, and the volcano ; the circuit of the seasons and tbt 
revolutions of empires ; without marking in them all the 
mighty hand of God, and feeling strong emotions of 
reverence towards the Author .of these stupendous works« 
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THE PAST AND TBE PRESENT. 

•Nothing is a greater reproach to the ifeasonifig intellect 
of any age, than a splenetic censoriousness on the manners 
. and characters of our ancestors. It is hut common justice 
for us to bear in mind that in those times we should have 
. been as they wore, as they in ours would have resembled 
ourselves. Both are but the same men, acting under 
different circumstances, wearing different drtsses, and 
pursuing different objects ; but neither inferior to the other 
in talent, industry, or intellectual worth. The more we study 
biography, we shall perceive more evidence of this truth. 

Disregarding what satire might, without being cynical, 
lash in our own costumes, we are to apt to look proudly 
back on those who have gone before us, and to resale our 
self-complacency with comparisons of their deficiencies, and 
of our greater merit. Tlie retrospect is pleasing, but it 
offers no just grounds for exultation. We are superior, 
and we have in many things better taste* and sounder 
judgment, and wiser habits, tlian they possessed. And 
why? Because we have had means of superiority by 
which they were not assisted. But a merit which owes its 
origin merely to our having followed, instead of preceded, 
in existence, gives us no right to depreciate those over 
whom our only real advantage has been the better fortune 
of a later chronology. We may, therefore, allow those who 
have gone before us, to have been amused with what would 
weary or dissatisfy us, without either sarcasms on their 
absurdities, or contemptuous wonder at their stately child- 
ishness, and pompous inanities. — Shabon Turnbr. 

GOOD CUSTOM ON NEW YEARS* DAY. 

It is the custom in New York, on the first day of the year, 
for the gentlemen to visit all their acquaintances; ana the 
omission of this observance in regard to any narticular 

.lamily, would be considered ^s a decided slight. The 
routine is as follows: the ladies of a family remain at 
home to receive visits ; the gentlemen are abroad, actively 
engaged in paying them. You enter, shake hands, are 

'* seated, talk for a minute or two on the topics of the day, 
then hurry off a^ fast as you can. Wine and cake ara on 
the table, of which each visiter is invited to partake. The 
custom is of Dutch origin, and, I believe, does not prevail 
in any other city of the Union. I am told, its influence on 
the social intercourse of families is very salutary ; the first 
day of the year is considered a day of kindness a^d recon- 
ciliation, on which petty differences are forgotten, and 
trifling injuries forgiven. It %ometicao^ happens, Ihj^t 
between friends long connected, k mUunder^tandit^ tMhis 
place. Each is too proud to make ^ncessiucii^ dienatioii 
follows, and thus are two families, very probably, perma- 
nently estranged. But on thi^ day of ^nuu4 iimncbtj^, 
each of the offended parties calls Qn ^Uc wife of the otli^tv 
kind feelings are recalled, past grievaneefi invert ook^d^ ati4 
at their next meeting they take ^ch oiUer by the hatid, 
and are again friends. D. L E. 

[Hamilton's Mtn and Mannert m AmtHca^ p. 279^] 

Is he not in reality the truest ^ofrtojt, ^hp. ftll^ up his 
station in private life well; he 1i[hb loy^ ana promo^S 
peace both public and private, who knowing that, l;ii^ 
country's prosperity depends much more on its virtues thaii 
ili arms, resolves that his individual endeavours shall 
not be wanting to promote this de&irable oud ? And is be 
not the greatest hero who is able to demise pul^llc honour^ 
for the sake of private usefulness, he \yho has Icajrni to 
subdue his own inclinations, to deny himself those gratifi- 
cations which are inconsistent with virtuet ^d piety, wblo 
has conquered his passions and broug^ht ^hcm Ijow even as 
a child that is weaned ; is not such a man greater than he 
that taketh a city, sheddeth blood as it were >f at,Qr, or calls 
for the thundering applause of assembled ^ultjtua^.?, ^ut 
if persons in general held t,hese sentiments, if litiU^y were 
substituted for show, and religious, uscf^^ness for worldly 
activity, how very little our pi^Uc men would have to do ! 
Truly they would bo driven to turn tbeiij swords into 
ploughshares, and study the Gospel instead of the stati^ti^s. 
— Taylor. 



Thkrk was never fi)und in any age of the wprlctj Qithpr 
philosophy, or sect, or religion, or law, or ^iscij^ij^ue. w^ich 
did so highly exalt the good of communion, anil depress 
good private and particular, as the holy Christian foi^: 
whence it clearly appeai-s that it was one and 'the same 
pod that gave the Christian law to men, who. gave those 
laws of nature to the orcatur?s,-i— Baccw. - 



THE AFRICAN LfOR 

The appearance of the lion, when unannoyed^ or in 
confinement, where he Is generally very tame, does 
not convey to us that idea of ferocity which generally 
associates itself with the greater number of the 
feline race. His ample front, and overhanging brow, 
surrounded with a long and shaggy mane, remind us 
of something more majestic than ferocity j but 
the gleam from his eye on the slightest motion of the 
bystander, the expression of his countenance, and 
erection of his mane upon provocation, show that he 
will not be trifled with, and are sufficient inthnnatioius 
of the powers he is able to call to his assistance. 

The general form of the lion is stronger in front, 
than the proportions of his kindred tribes ; and his 
broad chest and shoulders, and thick neck, point but 
the strength he possesses to seize and carry off a 
prey of even greater weight than himself. His 
common colour is of a rich brownish yellow, and 
the head and neck of the males^ are covered with long, 
flowing, and shaggy hair, commonly denominated the 
mane, which is wanting in the females. This mane, 
and the tuft at the extremity of the tail, are peculiar 
to the lion. 

In the actions of all animals, the influence of 
hunger has a very powerful effect, and the attributes 
of cruelty which have gienerally been given to this 
race, have been called forth by their search after 
natural sustenance. In like manner are fhey en- 
dowed with cunning, and daring -, and we accordingly 
find animals of such size and bulk as the lion and 
tiger, endowed with powers sufH(;ient to overcome 
creatures both great and strong. When not pressed 
by the severe calls of hunger, the lion feeds chiefly 
at dawn and twilight, and is easily disturbed : he is 
nevertheless abroad during the whole night, and 
prowling round the herds of wild animals, or near 
the flocks of the setl^ers, or caravans of travellers, 
watches an opportunity, and, seizing upon some 
straggler, carries it to his place of repose, and devours 
it at leisure. But impelled by the cravings of 
hunger, wluc6 the scarcity of wild animals, and the 
cite oi the colonists sometimes force him to endure, 
Jve becomes a very different being *. his cunning 
becomes daring, no barrier will withstand him — he 
rushes with resistless fury upon the object of his 
attack— a bullock is torn from the team, or a horse 
from the shafts — and even man is dragged from the 
watch-fires, surrounded by his companions, and 
powerful fire-arms. 

perseverance in hatching, and in retaining his 
piirey when seized, are other characteristics of the 
lion. An uastance of the latter, is related in the 
Journal of tJie Landdrost Sterneherg, kept in his 
journey to the Namaqua tlottentots. 

The yragouB and cattle (says he,) had been put up for the 
night, when, about uiidiiiglit, they got uito complete confusion. 
About thu'ty paces from the teut, stood a lion, which, on 
seeing us, walked very deliberately a few paces fiutlier, 
^hiud ^ small thom-bush, carrying something with him 
which I took to be a yoimg ox. We fired more than sixty 
^ots at the bush. Tho south-east wind blew strong, the sky 
was oleai*, and the moon slionc veiy bright, so that ^ve coidd 
perceive any thiuff at a sliort distance. After tho cattle liad 
been quieted agam, and I had looked over every thing, I 
missed the sentry from before the tent. We called as loudly 
as possible, but in vain; nobody answered, from whicli I 
coucludcd he was carried off. Threo or four men then 
advanced very cautiously to the bush, which stood right 
opposite the door of the tent, to see if they could discover 
any thing of the man, but returned helter-skelter; for tho 
lioii, who was still there, rose up, and began to roai*. About 
a hundred shots were again fired at the bush, without 
perceiving any thing of the Hon. This induced one of thl^ 
men again to approach it, with a firebrand in liis hand; bul vL 
Qfi S9QA OS 1^0 api^irvach^ t^ie bush, the lion iVftr^ t^bly, 
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an J IcApod al Iiliil, on which h« threw the firehrand at liim, 
and the otlior people haying fired about ten shots, he ^turned 
immediatcljr to his former station. 

The firebrand which had been thrown at the lion, had 
fallen in the midst of the bush, and, favoured by the wind, it 
began to bum with a great flame, so that we could see very 
clearly into it, and through it. We continued our firing into 
it: the night passed away, and the day began to break, which 
animated every one to fire at the lion, beouise he could not 
lie tlicre, without exposing himself. Seven men, posted at 
the fiu*thc8t wagons, watched to take aim at him as he came 
out At last, Wore it became quite light, he walked up tlie 
hill with the man in his mouth, when about forty more shots 
were fired, without hitting him. He persevered in retaining 
the prey, amidst the fire and shot, and carried it securely off. 
It may, however, be mentioned, tliat he was followed and 
^lled in the forenoon, over the mangled remains of the 
unfortunate sentineL 

It is a common opinion among the South African 
tribes^ that the lion will prefer human prey to any 
other, will single out the driver from his cattle, and 
prefer the rider to his horse. This notion has 
gained converts among the better informed, and in 
many of the colonies, it is generally received as a 
fact. Sometimes he will seize any prey, but animals 
are certainly his favourite luxury, and none more 
than a horse, the pursuit of which, among other 
cattle, has given rise to the idea that the rider most 
attracted his attention. 

The lion, when taken young, is easily tamed, 
principally by mild and persuasive usage, and 
appears to possess more equality of temper than any 
of the other cats. Many of the keepers display 
more rashness than prudence, when strangers are 
admitted to participate in the performance ; and it 
may be remarked, that the lion only, among the 
more powerful of the Cat tribe, will admit visiters to 
a share of his benevolence. 

Nero, well known in Wombwell*s menagerie was 



of ti remarkably mild disposition, and allowed bis 
keepers to take every kind of liberty with him. 
Strangers vrere freqnoUly introduce into his den, 
who were permitted to sit and ride on his back. 
Nero, during these performances, preserved a look 
of magnanimous composure, and on the entrance or 
exit of a new visiter, would merely look round. 

The most docile lion that has occurred to our own 
observation, was one in a travelling menagerie at 
Amsterdam, where, it may be remariced, that all the 
animals showed a remarkable degree of tameness 
and familiarity. The lion allnded to, after being 
pulled about, and made to show his teeth, &c., was 
required to exhibit. Two young men, in fancy 
dresses, entered the spacious cage, and in the mean 
time, the lion, apparently perfectly aware of what he 
had to do, walked composedly round. He was now 
made to jump over a rope, held at different heights ; 
next through a hoop and a barrel, and again through 
the same covered with paper. Ail this he did freely, 
compressing himself to go through the narrow space, 
and alighting' gracefully. His next feat was to repeat 
the leaps through tl^ hoop and barrel, with the 
paper set on fire; this he evidently disliked, but 
with some coaxing, went through each. The animals 
were now all fed, but the lion had not yet completed 
his share in the night's entertainment, and was 
required to show his forbearance, by parting with 
his food. The keeper entered the cage, and took it 
repeatedly from him ; no further resistance than a 
short clutch and growl was expressed. His counte- 
nance had, however, lost its serenity, and how long 
his good temper would have continued, is doubtful. 
We did not previously believe that any of the 
Cat tribe could have been so far tampered with. 

[Katuratitt^ Library.'] 
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THE FALLS OF NUGARA. 

Thb. Cataract of Niagara i« oauped by the fall of the 
river St. Laurence^ over a ledge of the bed of limestone 
which forms the basis of the surrounding country. 
The St Laurence takes its rise in ^ Mississippi, and 
is one of the most magnificent rivers in the world 3 
the mass of its waters, as the outlet to the whole oJP 
tbe chain of the Cr^t p^ke^» b^si4es nuiperou3 
tributary streamffj being gr^atpr than that of any 
other river, except the Amazon and the La Plata*. 

Between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, the width 
of th«i rivpr vw(w from TOa iQ frwr inlla*, and 
immediately abovd tbft FaUi, it to ftbout tbve« miles. 
On renphing (b« prs^ipiot* it tiiira« nbfupUy ftt a 
right angte, mi w wboto mMi of wat«?ri ruabes 
down the vast iwt^ntt with tn impatuoilty noX to ba 
described. 

The follQwlng ^mmni Qf a visit to this wondrous 
scene, i« f^bpiog^d from a wprk lately published, 
entitled 4ij||i and ManniTt in Americn. 

The colour of the water ia a vary beautiful shade, 
between azure and gpaea, Tba bank* for several 
miles are high apd preqipitous, and covered wilh the 
primeval forest. A ploud of white vapour, riaing 
high above the foliage qf tbf distant forest, announced 
the situation of tha gr^^t pataract. Shortly after, 
I could detect a 1)p11qW rumbHpg 9Pund, like that of 
thunder. 

The hawks which d«iPlin4 to tfe© bed of the river, 
were very sta^p, aud W iUpp^ry, that I encountered 
more than on? tumbl^ \n yny prpgr^S* But this was 
nothing I mi njPlit HJPply WW I repaid for all the 
troubles pf n)JF jourpay, whan, in a few minutes, I 
found myself standing on tbP very brink of this 
tremendoua yat most beantif^l pataract. 

The spot from which I Arit beheld it, was the 
Table-ropkj and pf the pfpot produced by the 
overwhalming mblimity of tl^a spectacle, it is not 
possible to tmbody in Wnrda ^ny adequate de- 
scription. Tbe 9pectato^ At Arii teels as if stricken 
with catalapiy* His blood C0^e9 to flow, or rathier, 
is 6ent back in overpowaring praMUve on the heart. 
He gasp9| *^ like a drowping map," to catch a 
mouthful of braatbi " AU m^m^nts of soul and 
sense*' VF^ absorbed in the mftgnitnde and glory of 
one single ol\|eot. Ha flt^nds mute Apd powerless, in 
the preaenpe of tbftt »canc of gwful splendour, on 
which his gave is rivete4. 

In attempting to convey to thosa wbo have never 
visited tha B*all8j an^ notiop of the impi'ession which 
they prodnce, I beheva it impoasibla to escape the 
charge of exaggeration* Tl^a penalty is one which 
I am prepared to pay : bnt the objects presented by 
Ni^gar^f gre undoubtedly among those which exercise 
a permanent influence on the imagination of the 
spectator, Tbe day, the hour, the minute, when his 
eye first raited on tba great Horse-shoe Fall, is an 
epoch ip the life of apy man. He gazes on a scene 
of splendour and sublimity, far greater than the 
tmaided fancy of poet or painter ever pictured. He 
has received an impression which time f^annot 
dimiiushi gnd death only can elftipe, 

On the day after my arrival^ the weather having 
fortunately become fipe, my hours were devoted to 
the Horse-aboej which I vlftwed from every favour^ 
able point. About half a mile below there is a 
shanter, pr log tavern, from which a circular wooden 
stair leads down Jn^ the bed of the river; and 
on descending* I found myaelf at onee immersed 
in a region of eternal moisture. By dint of 
scrambling along the Mris of the overhanging 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., p. 207 



rocks, I contrived to approach vitbin g short distance 
of the FaU ; and 6o powerAil is the impressipa here 
produced, that a considerable time elapsaa befpre the 
spectator can command hia faculties in a sufficient 
degree to examine its detaila. He stands amid a 
whirlwind of spray, and the gloom of the abyss, the 
dark firmament of rock which threatens destruction 
to the intruder, the terrors of the dfifiCSPdipg tprrent, 

the deep thunder pf its mw, and th» fearful coqvnl- 
sion of the watars into which it ftdla, constitute the 
features of a scene, the sublimity of which un- 

doubtcdljr eitenda to the very verge of borrert 

Tb^ enitbat of tba ** (lorM-inoe" ii no longer 
appllcabia to tl^a greatea Fall In the Prograas of 
those ebangta wmoh are continually taking place 
from the attrition of the eataraet, i( has assump<i a 
form which I should deaariba as that of a semi- 
hexagon, The vaat body of water in the centre of 
this ngura^ desoends in one unbroken sheet of vivid 
greeu, and contrasts finely with the awful perturba- 
tion of the caldron. But towards either extremity 
it is difFevent. The water there, at the very com- 
mencement of its deaoent, is shivered into particles 
inconceivably minute, and assumes a thousand 
beautiful forms of spires and pinnacles, radiant with 
prismatic colours. 

In the vast receptacle beneath, the water is so 
comminuted, and blended with air carried down by 
the cascade, — ^probably to the depth of many hundred 
feet, — that none but substances of the greatest buoy- 
ancy could possibly float on it. The appearance of 
the surface is very remarkable. It is that of finely 
triturated silver, in which, though the particles are 
in close proximity, there is no amalgamation. The 
whole mass is in convulsive and furious agitation, 
and continues so until, having receded to a consider- 
able distance, the commotion gradually diminishes, 
and the water reaasumea ita ordinary appearance. 

It is possible to advance to a considerable distance 
behind the cascade, and I determined to accomplish 
the achievement. Having marshalled my energies 
for the undertaking, I continued to advance, but the 
tempest of dense spray became suddenly so violent 
as apparently to preclude the possibility of further 
progress. I was driven back several yards, half- 
sufifocated and entirely blinded. But the guide en- 
couraged me to proceed, and accordingly I made 
another and more successful effort Having pene- 
trated behind the Fall, the only footing was a ledge 
of rock about two feet broad, which was occasionally 
narrowed by projections in the face of the cliff. But 
even under these circumstances the undertaking is 
one of difficulty, rather than of danger. A great 
portion of the air carried down by the cataract is 
immediately disengaged, and the consequence is that 
an intruder has to encounter a strong breeze which 
blows upwards from the caldron, and sometimes 
even dashes him with unpleasant violence against the 
rock along which he is scrambling. As a practical 
illustration of this, our conductor plunged fearlessly 
down the precipitous rock to the very edge of the 
gulf, and was immediately blown back, with little 
eiffort of his own, to our narrow pathway. 

At length, having advanced about fifty yards, the 
guide informed me that further progress was impos- 
sible. I had certainly no objection to retrace ray 
stepe, for my lungs played with extreme difficulty, 
and the hurricane of wind and spray seemed to 
threaten utter extinction of sight. It was impossible, 
however, to depart, without gazing on the wonder I 
had visited. Far overhead was a canopy of rock ; 
behind the perpendicular cliff. In front, the cascade, 

— ^a gloriour curtain, seemed to h§»)g~4%e(Yi^oi me 
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and the worlcL One's feelings were those of a 
prisoner, bat never, surely, was there so magnificent 
a dungeon. 

The noise of the great cataract is certainly far less 
than might be expected^ Even at its very brink, 
conversation may be oarried on without any con- 
siderable elevation of the voice. The sound is that 
of thunder in its greatest intensity, deep, unbroken, 
and unchanging. There is no hissing nor splashing; 
nothing which breaks sharply on the ear 5 nothing 
which comes in any degree into coUision with the 
sounds of earth dr air. Nothing eKtrinsic can either 
add to, or diminish its volume. It mingles with no 
other voice, and it absorbs none. It would be heard 
amid the roaring of a volcano, and yet does not 
drown the chirping of a sparrow. 

Visiters genetrftUy wlshj however, for a greater 
crash on the tympanum, for something to stun and 
stupify, and return home complaining that Niagara 
is less noisy than Trenton or the Cohoes. This is a 
mistake. The volume of sound produced by the 
Horse-shoe Fall, is far greater than they ever heard 
before, or probably will ever hear again. When the 
atmosphere is in a condition favourable to act as a 
conductot of sound, it may be heard at a distance 
of fifteen, and even twenty miles. But it should be 
remembered that the great body of sound is generated 
in a cavern far below the level of the surrounding 
country, and fenced in on three sides by walls of 
perpendicular rock. The noise vibrates from side to 
side of this sunless cavity, and only a small portion 
escapes into the upper air, through the dense canopy 
of spray and vapour by which it is overhung. As 
an experiment, I employed a man to fire a musket 
below, while I Stood on the Table rock. The report 
was certainly ciudible, but scafxsely louder than that 
of a pop -gun. 

Harmg devoted three days to the Horse-shoe, I 
rode up the river to survey its cdutse from the Falls. 
Shortly after Issuing (torn Lake Erie, the Niagara is 
divided by A huge isliind about seven miles in length. 
Lower is another island of smaller dimensions, and 
having passed these, the riVer is about two miles in 
breadth, and tratiquil ad a lake. At Chippewn, about 
three iniles above the Falls, navigation terminates. 
A short distance below, the stream evidently begins 
to accelerate its motion. There are no Waves, how- 
ever, nor is there any violent kgitation of the current; 
nothing, in short, which seems to presage the scene 
of terrific agitatlbn so soon to ensue. Further down 
is Goat Island, which divides the river into two 
branches, and forms the separation between the Falls. 
It is at the higher extremity of this island, that the 
rapids commence. 

The grandeur of these rapids is worthy of the 
cataracts in which they terminate. In the ^eater 
branch, the river comes foaming down with prodigious 
impetuosity, and presents a surface of agitated 
billows, dashing wilaly through the rocks and islands. 
This scene of commotion continues till within abottt 
thirty yards of the Fall. There the great body of 
the stream resumes its tranquillity, snd in solemn 
grandeur descends into the cloudy had unfathomable 
abyss. Never was there a nobler prehide to a sublime 
catastrophe. 

I at length crossed to the American side. If thei^ 
were no Horse-shoe Fall, the American wo^ld be 
the wonder of the i^orld. Seen from beJovl^, it Is 
very noble. The whole body at Water is at once 
shattered into foam, and comes down in a thousand 
feathery and fantastic shapes, which in a bright sun- 
shine were resplendently beautiful. But the form 
of the American fall is tuxforttknate. A straight line 



is never favourable to beauty, and the cataract 
descends, not into a dark abyss of convulsed and 
fathomless waters, but amid fragments of rock, from 
which it again rushes onward to the main bed of the 
river. 

In the neighbourhood of the Falis^ one caa think 
of nothing else. They affect all thoughts and im- 
pulses, the waking reverie, and the midnight dream. 



LOVE OP COVNTRY. 

Every man loves his eountry ; but it is not the earth, the 
mere insensate clod, that forms the bond. It is the asso- 
ciations of his ycmth, his manhood, or even his ancestry, 
which bind him with such intensity. Never may those 
feelings be eradicated from human hearts t Still dear to 
men be the home, however bleak, where first they lifted 
their eyes to heaven, and their young lips were taught to 
lisp the name of God ; still dear be the sunnv v Je, the 
barren heath, or the shrubless mountain, wnere they 
wandered in their youth ; and dear be the solemn aisle, or 
smsll desolate kirk-yard, vfhdfe they laid theiA little child 
that died, with its sweet smileS, and where tliey perhaps, 
may he shortly laid themselves, iliingljng their bones with 
the bones of their fathers and grandfathers, who lived and 
died in the same quiet valley, a hundred years before I — 
M.S. Notes 0. N. 



There is no creature in the world, wherein we may not 
see enough to wonder at; for there is no worm of the 
earth, no spire of grass, no leaf, no twig, wherein we see 
not the footsteps of a Deity : the best visible creature is 
man ; now what man is he that can make but an hair, or a 
straw, much less any sensitive creature, so as no less than 
an inflniee power is seen in every object that presents itself 
to our eves : if, therefore, we look only on the outside of 
these bodily substances, and we do not see God in every 
tiling, we are no better than brutish ; make use merely of 
our sense without the least improvemeat of our faith or our 
reason. Contrary, then, to the opinion of those men, who 
hold that a wise man should admire nothing, I say that a 
truly wise and ^ood man should adtaire every thing, or 
rather that infiniteneSs of wisdom and omnipotence which 
shows itself in every Visible el;dect«--^BisHOP Hall. 



iin uncle Toby was a Ukan i^aHent of injuries; not from 
want of courage, tvhete Just oc(}asioti8 presented or called 
it fotth« 1 khdw no mtn Under whose arm I should 
Sooner have taken ihelter, itor did this aris4 thm any in 
Sensibility or obtussnets in his Inislleetual fiftrti: he was 
of a peaceful placid naitars, 00 Jarrhiff element in it, all 
ii9A mixed up So kindly within itin ; my uncle Toby bad 
Aearcely a heart io retaliate npoti a ilyi ** Qo,* lavs be. 
ehe da? at dinfier> to an <rvet|rfowii one who had bussed 
ibtmt his nose and totmented nim emelh all dinner ^tine, 
itii which, after inflnite iiiempt», he had eaught at last as 
it flew by him ; ** tti not hurt thee/' sayi my uncle Toby, 
Hstflg fbffl his ehaSf, and gtring aeruss the room with the 
i!y in his hand :^** Tfl not huH ft hair of thy head. Go,'* 
toys he. MMng up the sash, and opening his hand as he 
spoke, to let it escape; " go, get tnee gone; why should I 
hurt thee ! This world surely is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me." — Sterne. 



Tross who are in tlae power of evil habits must conquer 
them as they can; and conquered thev must be, or neither 
wisdom nor happiness can be attainea: but those who are 
not yet subject to their influence, may, by timely caution, 
preserve their freedom: they mav effectually resolve to 
escape the tyrant, whom they will very vainly resolve to 
Conquer. — Idier- 

Beasts, birds, and insects, even to the /minutest and 
meanest of their kind, act with the unerrififf providence oi 
instinct; man, the whilei who possesses a higher faculty, 
abuses it, and therefore eoes blundering on. They, by 
their uuconscious and unhesitating obedience to the laws 
of nature, fulfil the end of their existence; he, m wilful 
neglect of the laws of God, loses sight of theendof hisr— 
SouxaiY,- Digitized by VjOOv IL 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF A BEAVER-HAT. 

We have already given an historical account of the 
original and various forms of that useful covering 
to the head, the hat ♦. In the present paper, we shall 
endeivour to explain the inode in which a heaver- 
bat Is made. Hats formed of straw, willow, the 
bark of trees, and other materials of the same 
description, we find among the manufactures of 
nations in an early state of civilization, but the 
process by which a beaver-hat is formed, requires 
great judgment, an intimate knowledge of the effect 
of heat and moisture upon certain substances, and 
considerable mechanical skill. Great progress, there- 
fore, must have taken place in the arts of life, in any 
nation, before a beaver-hat can be made. 

The first part of the manufacture of a beaver-hat, 
is the making of what is called the body. The 
materials of which the body is formed, are rabbits' 
down, lambs' wool, and a small quantity of camels' 
hair. The, camels' hair, which is a much longer 
fibre than ieither of the other two materials, assists 
greatly in binding together the substance of the body, 
much after the same manner as the hair used by the 
plasterer, in the making of mortar. 

Proportionate quantities of these three substances 
being weighed, they undergo the operation of bowing. 




THE PROCESS OF BOWIKG. 

The materials are laid upon a level board, enclosed 
on all sides but one, to prevent their loss, when the 
bowstring is brought into action. The bow is large 
and strong, and formed of wood j not pliable, like 
the bow of an archer, but answering the purpose 
of a frame, over which, a strong string of catgut is 
strained. A weight is attached to a line, which 
runs over a pulley, and is afterwards fixed to the 
middle of the bow, so that when not in use, it is 
drawn upwards, out of the way of the workman. 

The material being spread on the board, the 
bow is drawn down nearly to the table, the middle 
of its frame being held firmly in the workman's 
left hand, the string being now almost on a level 

* Sw Saturday Magaiin$,\ol. III., pp. 20 and 100. 




with the wool, is drawn out with the right hand, 
and when allowed to recoil, it strikes the wool, and 
separates and mixes its fibres ; which, after floating 
for a time in the air, gently descend, and lie in 
a loose fiock, on the surface of the board. Tte 
bowing being repeated for a certain time the wool 
is drawn into a conical or 
triangular shape, by means 
of the basket-like instru- 
ment, seen on the left of the 
workman, and while lying in 
this form on the board, it is 
pressed into a more firm 
substance, by the hardening- 
skin, a piece of half-tanned 
leather. When sufficiently 
solid for the purpose, a kind of paper model, 
that is, a piece of stifif paper, of the same tri- 
angular form as the hardened wool, but some- 
what smaller, is laid on its surface, and the edges 
are folded over in this manner, a being the part 
of the paper that is visible, and b b, the edges 
of the wool folded over -, the paper and wool are then 
laid aside, and another and equal quantity of material 
undergoes the same process. When ready for the 
purpose, the first portion which was .prepared, along 
with the paper mould, is laid with its upper surface, 
A, downwards, on the second portion of prepared 
wool, the edges of which are also folded over, as in 
the first instance ^ by this means, the paper mould 
is covered on both sides with wool, and if both 
portions were united, would form a conical cap 
(the body.) In order, therefore, to unite the fibres, 
the newly-formed body is sprinkled with water, and 
pressed and rolled in various directions. 

To comprehend this, take a piece of cotton-wool, 
and we shall find its fibres are easily separated when 
dry ; but it is impossible to do the same when wet, 
without the employment of extreme force. 

The paper mould is now removed, and the cap is 
taken to the battery. This battery consists of a 
metal vessel, called the kettle, in the centre, sur-* 
rounded by six or eight inclined wooden planes ; the 
liquid in the kettle is kept nearly boiling, by means 
of a fiue that runs round it, connected wiUi a furnace. 
The body of the hat, which is at present nearly 
eighteen inches in width across its opening, has now 
to undergo the operation of thickening, which at the 
same time makes it smaller. For this purpose the 
workman dips it in the liquor contained in the kettle : 
this liquor is composed of dregs of beer, and a 
small quantity of oil of vitriol. The effect of the 
hot liquor is to cause the fibres of the body to 
shrink, and to become more closely incorporated, 
as well as thickened. 

Between each dip into the hot liquid, the workman 
rolls thel cap up in various directions, so as to cause 
the parts to become more intimately combined. When, 
by constant rolling and dipping, ^e body is reduced 
to its proper dimensions, it is removed from the 
battery and dried. 

The next process is to render the body waterproof: 
this is done by means of a solution of shell-lac in 
spirits of wine; it is then fit for covering with beaver, 
or any other wool. To effect this, a quantity of the 
material intended to be used is subjected to the 
same process of bowing and hardening, as the wools 
used in forming the body ; but in this case, the body 
itself is substituted for the paper model, and the 
hardened beaver is laid on both sides, so as to cover 
it completely; it is then carried to the battery, and 
dipped and rolled until the beaver has attached itself 
to the body. It is most singular^ that in this ope- 
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ration, the root end of the hair or wool employed 
invariably attaches itself to the body, so that when 
dry, it appears as it did when growing on the back 
of the animal. The body is now turned inside out, 
and another quantity of beaver is applied in a strip 
along its margin, to form the under side of the brim 
of the hat. It is now completely covered, but is 
still in the form of a conical cap. 

To make this cap into the shape of a hat, it is, 
while still wet, drawn over a wooden block in the 
form of the crown of a hat, until the peak of the 
cap is gradually obliterated and becomes a flat 
surface, forming the top of the hat, and the lower 
border of the body is drawn out flat on the slanting 
board of the battery, and forms the brim. It is then 



n.-iisture, and the use of a heavy iron to lay the hanr 
all in one direction. The rim is also cut of an equal 
width all round, and it is fit to leave the bands of 
the manufacturer, to be bound and lined by wonaeii. 





Drawing th« body over the block. 



The liody drawn over the block. 



dipped in cold water, which immediately stiffens it by 
hardening the varnish. 

It is next clipped; that is, the beaver is cut into an 
equal length over the surface, like the pile in velvet, 
and afterwards carried to be dyed. 

The dyeing is managed in the same manner as in 
dyeing any other woollen goods, by steeping it in the 
vat of black dye. 

The only remaining process it has to undergo is 
that of finishing, which is performed by heat and 



SUNSHINE AND 8HADE« 

A MA^ruFACTURBR of Carmine, who was aware of the 
superiority of the French colour, went to Lyons for tlift 
purpose of improving his process, and bargained with the 
most celebrated manufacturer in that city for the ac<(ttisi- 
tion of his secret, for which he was to pay oae thousand 
pounds. He was shown all the process,, and saw a 
beautiful colour produced; bat he found not the least 
difference in the French mode of fabricAtioQ, and that 
which had been constantly adopted by himself. 

He appealed to his instructor, and insisted that he must 
have concealed something. The man assured him that be 
had not, and invited him to see the process a second time 
He minutely examined the water ana the materials, whidi 
were in every respect similar to his own, and then, very 
much surprised, said " I have lost my labour and my 
money, for the air of England does not permit us to make 
good carmine." ** Stay," said the Frenchman, " don't 
deceive yourself, — what kind of wheather is it now ?" 
** A bright sunny day," replied the Englishman. ** And 
such are the days," said the Frenchman, " on which I make^ 
my colour. Were I to attempt to manufacture it on a dark 
or cloudy day, my results would be the same as yours : let 
me advise you, my friend, always to make carmine on bright 
sunny days. " I will," rejoined the Englishman, " but I 
fear I shidl make very little in London!" Sir H. Davy^ 

Whoever is wise, is apt to suspect and be diffident of 
himself, and upon that account is willing to " hearken unto* 
counsel ;" whereas the foolish man, being in proportion U> 
his folly full of himself, and swallowed up in conceit, will 
seldom take any counsel but his own, and for that very 
reason, because it is his own. — Balouy. 



The social feelings have not been unaptly compared to m 
heap of embers, which, when separated, soon languishti 
darken, and expire; but, placed together, they gJW-J '^'' ' 
ruddy and intense heat. — Private Life y ^ 
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THE SWIFTNESS OP TIME. 
The day and the night succeed each other, the rota- 
tion of seasons diversify the year, the sun rises, 
attains the meridian, declines and sets, and the moon 
every night changes its form. If the wheel of life 
which rolls thus silently along were to pass on 
through un distinguishable uniformitv, we should 
never mark its approaches to the ena of its course > 
if one hour were like another, if the passage of the 
sun did not show that the day is wasting, if the 
change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight 
of the year, if the parts of 'time were not variously 
coloured, we should never discern their departure or 
succession, but should live thoughtless of the past 
and careless of the future. Without will and perhaps 
without pov^er to compute the periods of life, or to 
compare tie time which is already lost with that 
which m9/ probably remain. 

But tie course of time is so visibly marked, that 
it is PI en observed by nations who have raised their 
m.'tds very little above animal instinct; there are 
Luman beings, whose language does oot supply them 
with words, by which they can number five : but we 
know of none who have not names fol* day and nighty 
for sutrimer and winter : yet these admonitions of 
natui'e, however forcible, however importunate, are 
too often vain ; and many who mark with accuracy 
the lapse of time, appear ib have little sensibility of 
the decline of life. Every man has something to do, 
which be procnurtititffes ; every man has faults to 
conqtier, which he delays to cmnbat: from this 
inattention, so general, and «o iiiisehievoFa», let it be 
every man's study ta exempt himsc4f. Let him who 
desires to see others happy, make haste to girff while 
the gift can be enjoyed 3 and let him who seeks his 
own happiness, reflect that while he forms his purpose 
the day rolls on, and the night comes when no man 
can work. Johnson. 



THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Mystic trifle, whose perfection 
Lies in multiplied reflection, 
Let us from thy sparkling store 
Draw a fevr reflections more : 
In thy magic circle rise 
All things irton so dearly prlzft, 
Stars, and crowns, and glittering thmgs, 
Such as grace the court of kings ; 
Beauteous figures ever twining. 
Gems with brilHairt lustre shining ; 
Turn the tube ; — ^how quick they pass. 
Crowns and stai'S prove broken glass ! 

Trifle ! let us from thy store 
Ih^w a few reflections more ; 
Who could from thy outward case 
Half thy hidden beauties trace ? 
Who firom such exteribr show 
Guess the gems within that glow ? 
Emblem of the mind divine, 
Cased within its mortal shrine ! 
Once again — the miser views 
Thy sparkHng gems- — thy golden jues ; 
And, ignorant of th;^ b^uty's cause, 
His own conclusions soi'did draws ; 
Imagines thee a casket fair 
Of gorgeous jewels rich and rare : 
Impatient his insatiate soid 
To be the owner of the whole. 
He breaks thee ope, and views wtthln 
Some bits of glass — a tube of tin ! 
Such inre riches, valued true. 
Such the ilhisions men pursue ? 
1818. W. H. BL 



Nature halh so distributed her gifts among her children, 
as to promote a nmtual helpfrilness) and what, perhaps, is 
stiU more pr^cvTUSi a matual humility among meQ.-— 
Cbalksrs. 



8ATING8 OP POOR RICHARD*. 

It Would be thought a hanl government that should tax its 
I people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in its 
0er\ice ; but idleness taxes many of us much more : sloth, 
bv bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. " Sloth 
like rust, consumes faster than labour wears, while the 
Qsed key is always bright,** as Poor Richard says. But, 
** dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of,** as Poor Rk;hard says. How 
much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep! 
forgetting that " the sleeping fox catches no poultry,** and 
that " there will be sleeping enough in the grave/* as Poor 
Htehard says. 

If time be of all things the most precious* " wasting time 
must be,** as Poor Richard says, " the greatest prodigality :*' 
since as he elsewhere tells us, *' Lost time is never focnd 
again ; and what we call time enough, always proves little 
enough. Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purix)sc, so by diligence shall we do more, with less 
perplexity. Sloth makes all (htngs difficult, hat indifstry, 
all easy ;** and " he that meth late, must trot ail day, itnd 
shall scarce overtake his tmainess at night :** while ''tozinejis 
travels so slowly, that povertv soon overtakes htm. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee ; and early to bed, 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,** 
as Poor Riclmrd Mys* 

So what ftifffiifief wiahing ami ho|if ng for better times ? 
We roav nstfke tbeM times better* if we bestir oaraelves. 
** Industry need not wish, and he that lives upon hope, wifl 
he fasting. There are no gains without pains ; then help 
hands, for 1 have no lands, or if I have, they are smartly 
taxed. He that hath a trade, hath an estate ; and he that 
hath a calling, hath an office of vrofit and honour,*' as Poor 
Richard says ; but then the trade must be worked at, and 
the calling well foHowedf or neither the estate lior the 
office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are indoatrious, 
we shall never starve ; ibr " at the working man's house, 
hunofer looks in, but dares not enter.'* Nor wifl the bailirf, 
or the constable enter; for industry pays debts, while 
despair increaseth them. What though you have found 
no treasure, nor has any rich relation left ybu a legacy, 
'* Diligence is the mother of good luek« and God gives all 
things to industry. Then pWugb deep while sluggards 
sleep, and you shall have corn to sell and to keep.** Work 
while it is called to-day, for you know not how much you 
may be hindered to-morrow. " One to-day, is worth two 
to-morrows,'* as Poor Richard says ; and liirther, ** Never 
leave that till to-morrow, which you can do to-day.*" If 
you were a serv'ant, would you not be ashamed that a good 
master should catch you idle? Are you then your own 
roaster ? be ashamed to catch yourself idle, wlien there is 
so much to be done for yourself, your family, your country, 
and your king. — Franklin. 

• The celebrated Dr. franklin published an almanac with the 
title of Poor Richard. This article formed part of the preface to 
another, which he called Poor Hichard improved. 



1 FIND the following passage in an excellent sermon 
preached at the funeral of a gentleman who was an honour to 
his country, and a more diligent, as well as successful inquirer 
into the works of nature, than any other our nation has 
ever produced: "he had the profoundest veneration for the 
great God of heaven and earth that I have ever observed 
in any person. The very name of God was never men- 
tioned by him without a pause and visible stop in his 
discourse ; in which one, that knew him most particularly 
above twenty years, has told me that he was so exact, that 
be does not remember to have observed him once to fail 
in it.*' 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid by the 
Jews to a name 90 great, wonderful, and holy. They would 
not let it enter even into their religious discourses. What 
can we then think of those who make use of so tremendous 
a name in the ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, 
and most impertinent passions ? Of those who admit it 
into the most familiar questions and aaaertions, ludicrous 
phrases, and works of humour ? not to mention those who 
violate it by solemn perjuries. It would be an affront to 
reason to endeavour to set forth the horror and profaneness 
of such a practice. The very mention of it exposes it 
sufficiently to those in whom the light of nature, not to 
say religion, is not utterly viXingml^^'-^^pecUiUfr^ 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT ELTHAM, 
IN KENT. 

The recent discovery of some remarkable subterra- 
nean passages at Eltham Palace, has excited anew 
the attention of the public to that noble example 
of the domestic architecture of our forefathers. 

Eltham, which derives its name from the two Saxon 
words, Eald and Ham, (the old town or habitation,) 
is a place of high antiquity. After the Conquest, the 
manor was granted to Odo, Bishop of Kent, on 
whose disgrace, in the reign of William Rufus, it 
reverted to the crown , it subsequently passed into 
the hands of the Mandevil and de Yesci families ; 
and near the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
iiito those of Antony Beke, Bishop of Durham. 
In 1270, it is recorded, that King Henry the Third 
' kept his Christmiis here, with great state, according 
to the custom which prevailed for many centuries in 
England- 
Bishop Beke retained possession of Bltham until his 
de*th, in Mfirc^bi 13 10, when be left his house, with all 
it^ appurtenanoei, to the Crown. It was almost 
immeaiatfly occupied by Edward the Second j and 
in 1315, his queen» Isabel, was here delivered of a 
son, subsequently known by the name of John of 
EUkamf after bis birtb*place, to which the palace no 
doubt owes its local nan^e an^ongst the peasantry, 
of King John 9 Barn. 

From this period until the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, Eltham continued to be a favourite abode of 
royalty. Parliaments were frequently held there, and 
many interesting events are recorded in its history. 
Edward the Fourth, we are told, " to his great cost, 
repaired his house at Eltham;" indeed, it would 
appear that he rebuilt a considerable portion of the 
edifice. In 1482, this monarch kept his Christmas 
here publicly, with princely hospitality j two thousand 
persons being feasted at his cost daily. Hasted 
states, that " Henry the Seventh built a handsome 
front to this palace, towards the moat, and was 
usually resident here ; and as appears by a record in 
the Office of Arms, most commonly dined in the 
Great Hall, and his officers kept their tables in it.'* 

With the close of the reign of Henry the S€!Venth, 
the decline of Eltham Palace may be said to have 
commenced j for Henry the Eighth only occasionally 
resided there ; although he continued on two occa- 
sions to keep up the good old English mode of passing 
Christmas. Towards the conclusion of his reign, 
Henry appears to have altogether deserted Eltham 
for the royal palace of Placentia at Greenwich. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it seems to have 
been entirely abandoned as a residence, the only 
record that we can find of that sovereign having 
remained at Eltham being in 1559, when she passed 
several days there. The attachment of the " Maiden 
Queen" to Greenwich — the place of her birth — was 
naturally stronger than that of her father. Eltham, 
however, was not finally abandoned until 1612, when 
James the First spent a short time under its roof. 

The Palace and demesne attached to it, shared the 
common fate of the crown property, after the murder 
of Charles the First by the rebels, during the Civil 
War. A great portion of the extensive pile of build- 
ings then comprising the Palace was taken down, 
and sold by auction for the sum of £2753, without 
including the cost of the demolition. The property 
then fell into the hands of a patriot, named Sir 
Thomas Walsingham, who completed the work of 
spoliation which had been commenced by the soldiers 
of the Parliament in 1648, (when the deer had all 
been wantonly destroyed and the parks greatly in- 
jured and disfigured,) by cutting down almost all 



the timber, leaving, in the words of an old writer, 
'' scarcely a tree to make a gibbet." Previously to 
this, the royal demesne, including the Great, the 
Middle, and Home or Lee Parks, contained seven 
thousand seven hundred trees, about half of which 
were extremely valuable, antl stretched over more 
than sixteen hundred and fifty-two acres. On the 
Restoration^ the whole of the property reverted to 
the crown. The land was subsequently (with the 
reservation of about 173 acres, still retained as the 
park of the Lord of the Manor,) divided into farms, 
and the shattered remains of the palace were cbiefl> 
devoted to farming purposes, or subjected to further 
demolition. It was found, however, that the ban- 
quctting-hall, the most splendid feature of the ancient 
palace, would serve the purposes of a barn ; " and 
this," remarks Mr. Buckler the historian of the 
structure, with natural indignation, " and not any 
consideration of its venerable antiquity, the dignity 
pf those who caused its erection, the noble uses to 
Which it had been devoted, the excellence of it« 
design, or the costliness of its materials, preserved 
it from the ruin which fell on all around." 

Even this beautiful structure was threatened with 
demolition a few years since j but the attention of 
Government having been drawn to it in 1828, the 
walls and buttresses were repaired, and the magnifi- 
cent and almost unrivalled timb^ roof strengthened 
and partially renewed, under the direction of Mr. 
Smirke, the architect. With the exception of the 
louver in the roof*, which has long been removed, 
and the partial demolition of the parapets and 
many of the enrichments, it still retains all its con- 
stituent features. 

This princely illustration of the hospitality of the 
old time, appears to have been one of the latest 
buildings erected at Eltham, and has been attributed, 
on several grounds, to Edward the Fourth, whose 
reign, and that of Henry the Seventh, have well 
been termed the golden age of Enghsh architecture. 
This is evidenced both from the general style of the 
structure, and from the appearance of several cele- 
brated heraldic devices, or badges, of Edward the 
Fourth, still to be found there. The bay, or oriel 
windows at the upper end of the hall constitute one 
of the most striking features of the edifice. 

The hall itself is 100 feet in length, 36 in breadth, 
and 55 feet high. Independently of the bays, this 
splendid room was lighted on either side by ten 
windows, arranged in couples. The timber- roof, 
which exhibits a union of great strength with a sin- 
gular lightness of efi^ect, is its most remarkable 
feature, and is, unquestionably, one of the finest 
existing specimens of the ornamental carpentry of 
the middle ages. 

Some portions of the ^' kitchener s" department, 
of the chandry, or storehouse, and of several infe- 
rior buildings, are the only other remains of the 
ancient royal residence. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, when the 
palace was in its most perfect state, it appears to 
have been a very stately and extensive pile. Its 
general outline was quadrangular, intersected by 
ranges of buildings which divided it into four sepa- 
rate quadrangles, varying in extent, and enclosing 
spacious courts. It was surrounded by a moat of 
great breadth, crossed by a drawbridge on the south, 
since replaced by a bank of earth, and by a stone bridge 
on the north, of great beauty of design, (still existing 
in a comparatively uninjured state,) which was de- 
fended by a strong gateway on the inner side*. 

* See some remarks on Old English Halls, in the Saturdajf 
Magaxine, Vol. V., p. 63. 
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EEMAIVS OF THE XOTAL PALACE AT ELTHAM. 



Eltham Palace iKas/ undoubtedly, one of the most 
perfect; specimens of a castellated mansion ever erected 
in this country. Its situation, on an eminence of 
greater elevation than any in the neighbourhood, 
except Shooter's Hill, in some measure protected it 
against any sudden attack, whilst the recent disco- 
very of the commencement of a series of subterra- 
nean passages, probably of very great extent, pre- 
viously alluded to, evinces the care that was bestowed 
in providing means for the security of the royal inha- 
bitants, in case of treason or other emergency. 

The existence of a series of under-ground passages, 
running in the direction of Blackheath to Greenwich, 
had long been popularly believed -, but nothing cer- 
tain was known on the subject until (we believe) the 
spring of 1834, when accident led to the discovery. 
Since that period Mr. A. B. Clayton, the architect, 
and Dr. David King, have taken an active interest in 
the exploration of these military stratagems of the 
middle ages, and, at their own cost, have cleared 
about 700 feet of the passages, which were partially 
filled with rubbish. 

The writer of this article, accompanied by some 
friends, lately explored these passages. We descended 
a ladder below a trap-door, in the yard on the south 
front of the hall, and entered a subterranean room, 
ten feet by five, from whence a narrow arched pas- 
sage, of about ten feet in length, ' conducted us " to 
a series of passages, with decoys, stairs, and shafts, 
some of which are vertical, and others on an in- 
clined plane, which were once used for admitting air, 
and for hurling down missiles or pitch-balb," with 
deadly effect in case of attack, according to the mode 
of defence practised in the old time. Much skill is 
observable in the construction of these shafts, for they 
" verge and concentrate at points where weapons from 
above could assail the enemy the most successfully. 
About 500 feet of passage have been entered and 
passed through, in a direction west towards Middle 
Park, and under the moat for 200 feet. The arch is 
broken into in the field leading from Eltham to Mot- 
tmgham, but still the brick-work of the arch can be 



traced further, proceeding in the same direction. The 
remains of two iron gates, completely carbonized, 
were found in that part of the passage under the 
moat, and large stalactites, formed of super- carbonate 
of lime, hung down from the roof of the arch, which 
sufficiently indicate the lapse of time since these 
passages were entered. The height of the passages 
varies materially, arising, probably, from the imper- 
fect clearance of the rubbish ; in some places they 
reach nearly six feet, whilst in others they are con- 
siderably under five feet. There is a tradition, that 
at Middle Park, through which the passages are 
believed to run, there were several under-ground 
apartments, of sufficient extent to accommodate 
sixty horses. 

Our feelings and impressions whilst traversing 
these narrow and gloomy vaults, leading to an un- 
known distance, shut out from the cheerful light of 
day, and perhaps not trodden by the foot of man, 
for several centuries, until a short time before our 
visit were vivid and interesting. We had before us 
a realization, at alt events in one instance, of the tra- 
ditionary stories appertaining to so many of our old 
mansions and castles, hitherto disbelieved ; romantic 
and undefinable thoughts and recollections passed 
across our mind, and, for the moment, we were 
transported, in imagination, to the past. 

We are disposed to assign the date of these vaults 
to that of the reign of Edward the Second, at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. 

We cannot conclude this hasty notice of an edifice 
of considerable historical interest, without expressing 
a hope that the highly laudable zeal of Messrs. 
Clayton and King, in the investigation of one of its 
most remarkable features, will be seconded by that 
of others. 
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HINDOO PILGRIMS. 

There is no country upon earth whese pilgrims and 
devotees of every description abound so much as in 
Ilindoostan. Will this be a matter of surprise, when 
it is known, that the gods q£ the.HiAdoo Pantheon 
amount in number to three hundred and thirty 
millions. Not a day passes in this " land of sunshine 
end of storm/' but some festival ia celebrated; and 
the entire lives of thousands of enthusiasts are passed 
in performing the revolting discipline of a devotion, 
which consists not only of numerous absurd and 
fantastic ceremonies, but frequently pf the most pro- 
fane and sanguinary rites. 

Of the multitude of devotees and pilgrims in India, 
some idea may be formed, when it has been ascer- 
tained, that in the province of Bengal, alone, the 
number of mendicants — and mendicity is here a reli- 
gious vocation — amounts to upwards of two millions. 
These persons are entirely supported by alms. Thus, 
supposing each person to obtain only a shilling per 
week, the gross sum would amount to more than 
five millions annually, and this, too, extracted, for 
the most part, from the small eaniiags of the labour- 
ing classes, of which poverty is at cuxce the distinc- 
tion and the heritage. The extent to which mendicity 
is carried, even among the Brahmins, in Bengal 
especially, is scarcely to be conceived j and the airs 
of authority which these sturdy beggars assume, arc 
as arrogant as they are disgusting. '^Such is their 
asceudcucy over the minds of the superstitious popu- 
lation, Ihat they levy, as has been already shown, an 
euorinous tax in this way, almost universally, and 
fnnw taut povtioa of the community which can with 
diirRulty procure the common necessaries of life. 

liog'^ini; holds a conspicuous place among the rcli- 
fricUJj obligations of the Hindoos j with some classics, it 
forms the main feature of their spiritual discipline } 
iiid''cd, mme of their sacred comuiunity can attain 
the supreme rank of spiritual distinction, except 
through this despicable occupation. The Vogues, 
so hii^hly esteemed for their sanctfty, are, univer- 
sally, mendicants; and so complete is their in- 
fiucucc over the vulgar, that these latter esteem it 
an enviable privilege to be permitted to administer to 
the necessities of those holy men. It is considered a 
positive degradation for a devotee of c^ny repute to 
»»ubmit to the drudgery of an honest trade. Thus it 
happens, that these sacred persons are the most 
indolent, arrogant, and too often the most sensual 
wretches alive. It is impossible to help feeling that 
t^c mendicant fraternities, beloj;iging to a branch of 
the Christian churchy must have derived th^ir origin 
from these Eastern idolaters. ^ The coincidence is too 
strong to be accidental. The begging friars may 
certainly claim the sanction of heatfien^ though they 
cannot of apostolic antiquity. 

During the cold season, pilgrixnagea &om all parts, 
especially of Upper India, ^re performed to the 
Ganges. The roads on the banks of the river, at this 
period, are crowded with devoteev> proceeding in large 
groups to the holy stream. They are usually well 
dressed, carrying on their shoulders a thick bamboo^ 
from wkjkich^ at either end, is suspended a frame, 
generally of coarse ratan-work, containing a spherical 
vicker-basket> covered, and filled with provisions and 
other necessaries for the journey. IJpon their return, 
globulair jars of earthenware are placed within these 
baskets, and the sacred wateic of the Ganges is carried 
;in them, frequently to the distance of many hundred 
miles, for the services of their temples. There is a 
pagoda on the island of Ramisseram, scarcely above 
a degree from the southern extremity of the Indian 
penin^iil^^ in which no water ia used but what is 



brought from the Ganges. This i» thrown oyer the 
idol every morning, and then sold at a great price to the 
devout who can afford to purchase so costly a blessing. 

The persons who make their periodical pilgrimages 
to the holy river, generally form processions, exhibit- 
ing rather an agreeable scene to the traveller. They 
are attired in their newest garments j their baskets 
are adorned with feathers from the tail of the vene- 
rated peacock, and each party has one among them 
of superior dignity, who proceeds under an arched 
screen, ornamented internally with bells, and exter- 
nally decorated with peacocks* plumes. "At night- 
fall," says Captain Luard*, "many hundreds bivouac 
together in the magnificent mango-groves on the 
road -side. After sunset, in the cool of the evening, 
at the ringing of a bell, they assemble in groups for 
prayers, and the noisy camp is instantly converted 
into a silent and most imposing scene of devotion." 
These pilgrimages are not confined to the poor, desti- 
tute and uninformed, to whom the excitement of 
superstition is a welcome relief from the actual 
bereavements to which a most pernicious social 
system so sadly dooms the vast majority of the 
Hindoo population ; but the rich, the independent, 
and the learned, likewise swell the processions of 
devotion annually made to so many revolting shrines. 

The men represented in the print, resemble what 
are called Banff j/ Wallahs, a superior order of porters, 
distinguished from the Coolies, the lowest of that 
class, by carrying their burdens upon the shoulder, 
while the latter always bear them upon their heads. 
So rigidly arc these distinctive customs observed in 
India, that in many cases a Bangy Wallah would 
rather forfeit his life, than submit to the degradation 
of hoariug, like the cooly, a load upon his head. 

During their pilgrimages, the crowds, at particular 
places, are so great, that a year never passes without 
the sacrifice of a vast number of lives, and those who 
happen to be the victims upon these occasions, are 
considered fortunate in having obtained so holy a 
martyrdom. Although the Ganges is every where 
sacred, yet there are particular spots especially 
devoted to pilgrimages, and such are holy above all 
others. Ilurdwar or Haridwar, as it is more properly 
designated, is the most venerated place in the esti- 
mation of all pious Hindoos. It is situated on the 
west side of the Ganges, where it issues into the 
plains of Hindoostan, from the northern hills. Harid- 
war signifies the Gate of God, the word Hart being 
an appellative applied to each of the three persons in 
the Hindoo triad, although more usually to Vishnu. 

At some of these annual assemblies the crowd is 
prodigious. In 1796, it was said to amount to 
upwards of two millions and a half, although the 
place does not probably contain a thousand houses 5 
but the great majority of visiters sleep in the open 
air, under the shelter of trees, or under rude tents, 
during the continuance of the concourse. At the 
festival in 1814, several hundred persons were 
crushed to death, owing to their impetuosity in 
a struggle for priority in taking the sacred bath. 
The street leading to the river was so narrow, and 
the rush so tremendous, that many were suffocated, 
and others trampled to death by the pressure of the 
crowd. Since this awful catastrophe^ the passage, in 
which the principal mischief took place, has been 
enlarged by command of the British goyemment, in 
order to faciKtate the access to the river. An addi- 
tional flight of steps has been also built, so as to 
obviate all likelihood of a similar accident. It created 
a great sensation at the time, among the superstitious 



• In his Series of Views in India, to ivhicb-^f^U%l| wpi 
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devotees^ who were unaWe to account for so severe a 
visitation: while some of the mote fanatic among 
them looked upon it as an involuntary holocaust on 
the part of the sufferers, preordained by Siva himself, 
dnd likely to render him the more propitious towards 
those who had survived this wholesale destruction. 
During these annual meetings, the most deadly con- 
tests frequently take place between the votaries of 
Vishnu and Siva, and so sanguinary have these reli- 
gious conflicts occasionally been, that, as I was 
assured by a Brahmin of Bengal, upwards of eight 
thousand persons were destroyed upon one occasion, 
somewhere I think about the latter end of the last 
century, within the short space of three days. 

Benares *, or Casi the Splendid, is the next sacred 
spot. This celebrated city, is said, in the Brahminical 
traditions, to have been built of gold, but in conse- 
quence of the sins of the people, it became stone, and 
latterly, owing to their increasing wickedness, it has 
become clay. No earthquake is ever felt within its 
holy limits, and in consequence of its peculiar posi- 
tion, it escaped destruction during a partial over- 
whelming of the world. With such a high character 
for sanctity, it is no wonder that Benares is a 
favourite place of resort for devout worshippers, imd 
half-crazed enthusiasts. The whole face of the city 
which lines the bank of the river, is one continued 
series of ghauts, for the accommodation of Pilgrims. 

Allahabad is another sacred place. ** Here, when 
a pilgrim arrives," says Hamilton, "he first sits 
down on the brink of the river, and has his head and 
body shaved, so that each hair may fall into the 
water, the sacred writings promising him one milhon 
of years* rcsident«e in heaven for every hair thus 
deposited. After shaving, he bathes, and the same 
day, or the next, performs the obsequies of his 
deceased ancestors." 

The most celebrated place for pilgrimages in India, 
is the Temple of Jagganath, in the Province of 
Orissa, of which a detailed account was given in 
the first Volume of the Saturday Magazine, It is 
difficult to ascertain the number of victims yearly 
sacrificed under the wheels of the ponderous car 
which bears the Idol of Jagganath, but they are some 
years said to exceed two thousand, though this is 
not, I believe, common. Numbers of pilgrims perish 
on the road to this sanguinary shrine, and their 
bodies generally remain unburied. " On a plain by 
the river," says Buchanan, " near the. pilgrims' cara- 
vansera at this place, there are more than a hundred 
skulls. The dogs, jackals, and vultures seem to live 
on human prey." Nothing can exceed the disgusting 
Saturnalia here witnessed during the procession of 
the sacred car. It is truly horrible to behold those 
immolations of which Southey has given so just a 
picture in his immortal poem. The Curse of Kehama, 
A thousand pilgrims strain 

Ai-ni, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main. 
To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 

Prone fall the fi-antic votariea in its road, 
And ealling on the God, 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot-way. 
On Jagganath they call — 

The ponderous car rolls on and crushes all. 

Tlirough blood and bones it plouglis its dreadful path, 
Groans rise unheard; the dying cry, 
And death And agony 

Arc trodden under foot by that mad throng, 

Who follow close and tlirust the deadly wheels along.' 

The places visited by pilgrims in India, are almost 
innumerable ; but those which I have mentioned are 
among the most celebrated. J. H, C. 

• See Saturday Magaiine, Vol. V., p. 194. 
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COMPARISON OF MEN WITH ANIMALS. 
Of all the species of animals which exist on the 
surface of the earth, man alone exhibits an excessive 
disparity in his attainments at remote periods of his 
history. In animals, each individual attains the 
complete use of all its faculties 5 and this, even 
though successive generations of the tribe be sepa- 
rated from each other by a long lapse of time. With 
many animals, nothing in the shape of instruction is 
needed. The insect-tribes at once proceed in the 
course that nature has designed for them. No 
sooner does the egg burst, than the larva sets itself 
about the business of its existence 5 it swims expertly 
through the water, and seeks out ite appropriate 
food. Led by an unerring instinct, it approaches the 
surface of the pool, or climbs the stalk of some 



aquatic plant, and ere the spectator has time to mark 
the change, it launches off into an untoed element, 
and is undistinguished amid the thousands that have 
had the long experience of an hour. Some again 
wake to life in the tough bark, and eat their 
vermicular way through the sap-wood ; till when the 
metEgnorphosis draws near, they suck the outer- 
rind, cut it with their mandibles, elevate their elytra, 
unfold from beneath their delicate wings, and use 
with the Utmost ease their newly- acquired powers 
and senses. 

Ascending (as it is termed) the scale of existence, 
we find tiiC elements of tuition begin to appear. The 
birds, for the inpst part, educate their young -, they 
lead them by short tiights to seek their food, and only 
abandon them after their powers are fully developed. 
The same remark holds guPd of many of the 
quadrupeds. In all cases, hoW^ver, the powers 
arrived at are nearly. the same, with eiiph mdividual 
of a species. But when we reach the top ot the scale, 
how different! The young of the human species 
receives not merely that tuition which is common to 
all mammalia, but also a distinct kind of education, 
which conveys the fruits of the experience of all the 
preceding generations. Man lives to add to that 
experience, and though his physical powers reach to 
their full developcment, the entire man knows nothing 
of miittirity. Powers of which our ancestors were 
ignorant, are now wielded by us, while we, in our 
turn, are opening the way for other and more tran- 
scendent powers to be employed by our descendants. 

The burrowing bee still uses the same instrument 
to pierce the downright shaft, and to cluster round 
it the beautifully smoothed cells. Still she selects 
the hard-beaten soil, whence the wind may sweep the 
dust that otherwise would betray her labours. The 
sand-spider still uses the same cement to form the 
walls of her retre«(t, and to weave her branchy net. But 
man is found at one time burying himself in the 
ground, at another tearing the rocks asunder to rear 
magnificent palaces. Here he draws his sustenance 
from the ocean, there he cultivates the ground f here 
he clothes himself in the skin of the wild beast, 
there he wears the delicate web, and prides himself 
in the splendour of his apparel. With man there is 
no permanence j every thing is changing, and each 
season adds to his powers and comfort. He seems 
to possess an endless variety of appetites, that are 
only called into action as opportunity offers for their 
gratification 5 there lurks within him an immense 
variety of powers, of which only a few arc called into 
active use by any individual. 

Among animals the history of an individual is 
almost the history of the race j but the story of the 
hfe of man is ever changing ; and the mode of living^ 
of one nation appears incredible to another. Man is[^ 
possessed of a highly muscular and pliable foim, 
^ 103—2 
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capable of enduring long and vigorous exertion -, 
the tenderness of his limbs prohibits the direct em- 
ployment of his powers. The animals are invariably 
supplied with instruments fit for the various opera- 
tions they have to perform. The bee has* the proboscis 
to reach the nectary 3 the burrowing animals have 
claws for digging the earth, and the beasts of prey 
for tearing Uieir food. But man works by tools. 
The capability of employing inanimate matter, of 
making it, at it were, a part of himself, is peculiar 
to man ; only faint traces of that power are to be 
perceived among the animal tribes. In man it is 
completely developed ; for, on reflection, we at once 
perceive tiiat almost every operation which we per- 
form, is done by the assistance of tools of one kind 
or another. 

[Editihurgh PhiUuopkical Jowrnal,'] 



THE WATER OF THE NILE. 

The. water of Egypt, (says the Abb6 Mascrier,) is no 
delicious, that one would not wish the heat should be less, 
nor to be delivered from the sensation of thirst. The Turks 
find it so exquisitely charming that they excite themselves 
to drink of it by eating salt It is a common saying 
among them, that if Mohammed had drunk of it, he would 
have begged Gk)d not to have died, that he might always 
have done it. When the Egyptians undertake the pil- 
grimage of Mecca, or go out of tbeir country on any other 
account, they apeak of nothing but the pleasure tbey shall 
find at their return, in drinking the Nile water. There is 
nothing to be compared to this satisfaction ; it surpasses in 
their esteem that of seeing their relations again, and their 
families. All those who nave tasted this water, allow that 
they never met with the like in any other place. When a 
person drinks of it for the first time, it seems difficult to 
beUeve that it is not a water prepared by art. It has 
something in it so inexpressibly agreeable and pleasing 
to the taste, that it deserves that rank among waters 
that Champagne has among wines. But its most 
valuable quali^ is that it is exceedingly salutary. It 
never incommodes, let it be drunk in what (juantity it 
may ; this is so true that it is no uncommon thing to see 
tome persons drink three buckets of it in a day, without 
inconvenience ! 

It is right to observe that the water of the Nile is that 
which is sdone intended in these high encomiums. Well- 
water in Egypt is detestable and unwholesome. Fountains 
are so rare that thev are a kind of prodigy in that country. 
Rain-water it would be vain to attempt preserving, as 
scarcely any falls in Egypt 

How peculiarly forcible and expressive are the words of 
Moses to Pharaoh. ** The Egyptians shall lothe to drink 
of the water of the river." That water in which they so 
much delighted, — ^that which they preferred to all other 
water in the world, and to which they had been so long 
accustomed, should become so hateful, that they would 
turn away from it in disdain, and instead of it drink well- 
water* which, in their country, is, of all other kinds of 
water, the most detestable ! O. N. 

[Harxsr's ObiervMtwnt.'] 



Tbbbx is this advantage in the pursuit of science, that it 
tends to generate liberality of sentiment, and destrov those 
prejudices which diride nations far more effectually than 
any barrier of nature. Science w of no country, and its 
followers, wherever bom, constitute a wide and diffusive 
community, and am linked together by ties of brotherhood 
and interest, which political hostility cannot sever. — T. H. 



As surely as God is good, so surely there is no such thing 
as necessary evil. For by the religious mind, sickness, and 
pain, and death, are not to bo accounted evils. Moral 
evils are of your own making; and undoubtedly, the 
greater part of them may be prevented. Deformities of 
mind, as of body, will sometimes occur. Some voluntary 
cast-aways there will always be, whom no fostering kindness 
and no parental care can preserve from self-destruction ; 
but if any am lost for want of care and culture, there is a 
sin of omission in the society \o which they belong. — 

SOUTHSY. 



THE BKE AND THE THISTLX-DOWK. 
A FABLE. 

I EvvT not the man who draws 

His bliss from Popular AppUtum^ 

£*en when I see such Fortune shed 

Iler gaudiest honours on his head. 

And why ? 8he*s but a treach*roQS thing,! 

Heady to spread her recreant wing, > 

And steal the peace she cannot bring. J 

" What, then," you cry, " is man to close 
His ears against the praise of those 
Whose welfare (in the general weal) 
Thrives by his c^rts ; and to steel 
His heart against a grateful cheer ?** 
No ! But I*U make my meaning dear. 

*Tis one thing for a being fonn*d 
For worthy fame, by glory warm*d, 
Encouraged in his course, to feel 
The joy that springs from prosperous zeal. 
And to peruse, wiUi meek suiprise, 
" His hist*bt iir a yATiox*s stks.** 
He A'alues, though he will not oourt. 
The treasure of a good report ; 
He spurns not, with a brow austere, 
The meed bestowed on toils severe, 
But further looks, and cannot live 
In the false air mero honours give. 

'Tis one thing, seeing round us rise 
Flow'rs that make earth a paradise, 
And which the humble in their sphere 
Who little think it, yet may rear i 
For a good name, wherever found, 
Is sweet as flowers frx>m fertile ground. 

But *^ another to depend 
On ev*ry breath ciq;>rice may lead ; 
And never feeling high enough. 
Look down with thai^ on fools who pofFs 
Such posture augurs shame and ill, 
'Tis a foul medium, and must kill. 
So have I seen an empty ball 
60 bounding up— and in its foil, 
Catch kicks and buffets frmn a crew 
Of hooting boys who still pursue. 

Now to the heroes of my lay : 
It chanced, one bright but windy day, 
A working Bee, by toil oppressed 
Hard by a thistle stoppM to rest; 
And then in all its silken pride 
A restless Thistle-dowit espied 
On tiptoe, as the breeze came on, 
To catch the current and bt gone 1 
Stretched were its arms, like foiest thread, - 
Yet, ere it vanished over head, 
^' One moment,*' cried the Bee, ^ attend ; 
And take the counsel of a friend. 
In this design, whatever yom do, 
Just think what you are trusting te« 
The smile may soon become a mwn 1 
The gale that lifts will cast yon down 1 
Then mark me, vain one, then'lt repine 
The more because the foiilt was thine. 

'^ The good ship venturing ea the main. 
Has means to bring her home agaiiiy 
But without andior, ballast, hdm. 
Must not the winds and waves e'erwhelm ? 
The bird, when angiy storms prwail. 
Can poise his w«ght against the gale; 
And e*en the kite, a rhildish thing, 
Has got a tul, and lengthened string ; 
But thou, endowed like none ef these. 
Wilt rise and perish with the breeze V* 

And so it was;— for borne away, 
In attitudes that seemed to say. 
How glorious ! Am I not as one 
At least first-cousin to the Sun ? 
Wild Thistle-down got out of sight 
But the wind hurPd him from his height 
Spoil*d, drench*d, and draggled, down he reeled. 
Where sUmy pools defiled the field. 
And there he stuck, and will remain 
A lesson for the towering brain. 
Till futiure seasons shall be found t 

To bring another instance round«j(3(3Q[^M« 
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No. Y. NORRIS CAiTLE, 

HiAVE.f , from tbr tsdlfiH ««odn«ia, s»ad 1od( tifei 
And cvGT happT, to Lh« hijn aad miEhtf 
Princess of England! Henry YUU 

There is certainly no part of England which pre- 
sents^ within so limited a space^ such a vast variety 
of attractions as the Isle of Wight. The peculiarly 
healthy character of its climate^ the singular beauty 
of its varied scenery^ as well as the great facilities 
here afforded for the enjoyment of the sea^ are 
amongst the causes which bring together, year after 
year, crowds of visiters to its shores. We cannot 
then wonder that this highly-favoured spot should 
have been more than once selected for the temporary 
sojourn of that youthful Princess, 

Th« dewB of heaven &11 thick in bleasiiigs on her I 

to whom we necessarily look, in God*s own good 
time, (may it be long before it come,) to watch over, 
and, as far as it is permitted to mortals, to direct the 
destinies of our beloved native coimtry. 

Nor could, perhaps, a more suitable mansion have 
been found in, the island for the royal residence 
than that of which we give above a very faithful 
representation, from a drawing made of it in 1830. 
And sure we are, that, independent of any other 
claims which Norris Castle may have to our notice, 
either from the natural beauties of its situation, or 
the picturesque character of the building, the honour 
thus conferred on this noble edifice, cannot fail to 
invest it with a no common degree of interest. 

This Castle occupies a most beautiful part of the 
woodland tract, which extends on the northern side 
of the island, along the shores of the Solent Sea from 
East Cowes to St. Helen's. It was originally built 
by Lord Henry Seymour, from the designs of Mr. 
W3ratt, and professing to be in imitation of an 
ancient castle of the Norman style, is of no small 
dimensions. Its favourable position has been thus 
admirably described by Sir H. Englefield. 

*' Seated on the steep descent of the coast to the 
Solent Sea, it perhaps commands a view of that 
strait, superior in beauty to any other point in the 



island. To the cant, Portsniouth, crowded with 
shippiDg, is in full view, and the richest Ime of tlie 
woody coast of the island from Barton to Nettlestonc, 
appears in long and varied perspective. To the north, 
the Southampton river is seen in its whole extent, and 
the town of Southampton, with its spires and towers, 
though at more than ten miles* distance, is no incon- 
siderable object. The woods of the New Forest, 
clothe the view to the west; while Calshot Castle, on 
the point of its long bank of shingle, stands boldly 
out amidst the waves, and marks the separation 
between the Solent sea and Southampton river. The 
house is of a very noble general form, and its clus- 
tsring towers, in every point of view, particularly 
when seen f^m the sea, are a striking and com- 
manding object, and a most splendid addition to the 
general scenery of the coast. The choice of both 
3ie form and site of the mansion, reflects the highest 
honour on the taste of the noble owner.'* 

Few persons, upon viewing the Castle from a little 
distance, would hnagine it to be a mere modem 
production; for the massive towers by which it is 
surmounted, rising as they do from amongst the 
mantling woods which surround it, present to the 
eye a semblance of the utmost grandeur and strength ; 
and whilst the materials of which the edifice was 
constructed, were themselves so prepared as to 
possess a prematurely weather-stained appearance, 
the extraordinarily rapid growth of the ivy that 
envelops some even of its loftiest portions, serves 
still more, perhaps, to impress the whole with an air 
of the most venerable antiquity. 

In the interior, there is little to be seen, but the 
arrangement of the apartments is considered to be 
admirable. Over a door in the passage, is the 
history of the Seymour family, in Heraldry. One of 
the symbols represents the marriage of Henry the 
Eighth, with Lady Jane Seymour, from whom Lord 
Seymour was descended. The grounds, which are 
beautifully varied by gentle rise and aU, are all laid 
out 5 and most interesting views of the sea and 
surrounding country, present ^^^^^^^^^^f^ 
direction amongst the treos;)igitized by VjiFlJ^C 
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]?AMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No. VIL Heat. Liquefaction. 

Among the va«t Variety of substances with which 
We are acquainted, and under whatever forms they 
may present themselves to our notice, it is not 
strictly correct to say of any one subst«iace, that it 
is in its natural state. What we are accustomed to 
consider as the most natural state or form of bodieiS, 
whether it be solid, or liquid, or aeriform, is that in 
which we most commonly observe them, and in 
which they prove to us the most useful. 

The presence or absence of heat determines the 
form, and increases or diminishes the usefulness of 
all terrestrial objects. By the addition of heat solid 
bodies become liquid, and liquid bodies become 
aeriform. By the abstraction of heat aeriform bodies 
are rendered liquid, and those bodies which we are 
accustomed to view only as liquids become solid. 
The forms and conditions of bodies are dependent, 
therefore, not simply upon any properties, or habits, 
peculiar to the elements of which any particular sub- 
stance may be composed, but also upon the precise 
quantity of heat with which those elements may, 
either permanently or temporarily, be associated 

In the operations of the Divine hand there is no 
waste, either of power or of materials. We have 
already shown* that matter may be so minutely 
divided, so extensively diffused, and so completely 
changed in appearance, as to elude the most vigilant 
search by our ordinary perceptions, but yet not a 
particle is ever destroyed. This is equally true, as it 
respects that refined class of elements to which heat 
belongs, and among which it occupies so important a 
station. If it be necessary to separate from an 
aeriform body a great portion of the heat that has 
been combined with it, before we can make it assume 
the liquid form ; and, in like manner, if we must, 
of necessity, disengage from a liquid body a certain 
quantity of heat before it will become solid, in both 
these cases the heat can be separated only on the 
express condition of our causing, or permitting, it to 
enter into some other substance. We may be in- 
strumental in producing a change of place, but we 
have no power to work any other diangc. Thus, 
amidst unceasing revolutions, and to the unpractised 
eye, apparent dilapidation and confusion, proceeds, 
throughout the whole domain of nature^ order, and 
strength, and beauty. 

Almost the whole of those bodies which we deno- 
minate liquids, may be rendered solid. There are 
only two or three exceptions, the most important of 
which is alcohol ; and it is beheved, that this could 
be frozen, if we knew how to produce a greater 
degree of cold than has been hitherto obtained. All 
solid bodies may be changed by heat, either to a 
liquid or aeriform state. The most refractory sub- 
stances, as limestone, chalk, and porcelain, are 
capable of fusion, whilst the diamond, which is 
usually considered the hardest of all substances, 
enters into vivid combustion at a comparatively 
moderate temperature, thence constituting one of the 
elements of a gaseous body. 

The particular temperature at which liquid bodies, 
under ordinary circumstances, become solid, is 
termed ihe/reeiing point, and sometimes the point of 
congelation. The particular temperature at which 
solid bodies become fluid t is described as the tneUing, 

• See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 13. 
t Fluid and liauid mat be considered as synonymous terms when 
a li<|uid body is described. 1 has water is a fluid, and it is also a 



or fusing point. Thus we speak of the freezing-point 
of water and of mercury, of the melting-point «f 
tallow and of wax, and of ^e melting or fusing point 
of lead, tin, brass, akia iiH)ti. 

Each particular liquid becomes solid at a tempe- 
rature peculiar to itself j — ^for example, — 



Olive Oil becomes solid 1 3^0 

at 1 

Water 32 

Milk 30 

Vinegar 38 



Sea-Water .... 27i* 

Wine 20 

Oil of Turpentine . ; 14 

Brine (aalt one pari^l ^ 

water four ports) . J 



There are many other liquids used in various art^, 
in medicine, and in chemical experiments, which 
require a still greater degree of cold to effect their 
congelation 3 of these one of the most useful, and, 
at the same time, one that is commonly known, is 
mercury, (quicksilver,) which, although it retains its 
fluidity in the severest weather ever experienced in 
this country, in the more northern parts of Europe 
will become solid, and may be beaten into thin plates 
like tin. The temperature at which mercury freezes 
is 39° below 0° (zero,) that is, 71^ below the freezing- 
point of water. 

The melting-point of solid bodies is constant By 
this we mean, that each particular body invariably 
passes from the solid to the fluid state, when it has 
attained a certain specific temperature. The following 
table exhibits the melting-points of a few of the 
solid bodies with which we are most familiar, 
when! ggo 



Tallow melts 
heated to . 
Bees' wax (bleached) . 142 

Sulphur 818 

Tin 448 

Lead ...... 606 



Zinc 048^ 

Brass 1809 

Silver 2233 

Copper .... 2548 

Gold 2590 

Cast iron .... 3479 



liquid. Aeriform bodies are termed fluids, but it would, of courw, 
be improper to call them liquids. 



A thermometer t supplies us with the means of 
estimating comparative degrees of temperature, simply 
by the expansibility of the fluid contained in its tube. 
If the body with which we place a thermometer in 
contact^ is warmer than the tube, heat is imparted 
to it, and the contained fluid expands j if, on the 
contrary, the body in contact is colder than the ther- 
mometer-tube, heat passes from the contained fluids 
and it contracts. « 

When thermometers are intended to indicate very 
low degrees of temperature, alcohol (spirits of wine) 
tinged with some kind of colouring- matter is usually 
employed. The propriety of this will appear, when 
we take into account the great degree of cold that 
alcohol will sustain without becoming solid. It 
has been exposed to a temperature equal to 132® 
below the freezing-point of water, without undergoing 
any other change than a diminution of its bulk. 
For all ordinary purposes, and especially for high 
degrees of temperature, mercury is better adapted 
than any other fluid for thermometers. It expands 
more uniformly than water or alcohol, whilst its 
boiling-point (668°) is much higher than any other 
body that remains fluid at the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere. For estimating the sensiole heat 
of bodies above the temperature of boiling mercury, 
the common thermometer is not available. This 
difficult process is usually performed by noting the 
expansion of a certain quantity of air, or, as it is 
supposed, with greater accuracy, by measuring the 
expansion of a bar of platinum. 

There is this remarkable distinction between ex- 
pansion and liquefaction. The former takes place at 
every successive addition of heat made to a body in 
its transition from the state of a solid to that of a 
fluid. Liquefaction depends solely on a solid body 
being heated to a particular temperature. 

The quantity of heat imparted to a body is not 

t See Saturday A/w»i^d^l5^.\lV,,©©QlC 
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the only condition essential to its fluidity : it is neces- 
sary that a certain quantity should be accumulated 
^'ithin it at the same instant of time. 

To this property of matter we are indebted for the 
durability and usefulness of our metallic culinary 
vessels. Whilst they contain water there is no 
danger of their being melted ; but when this precau- 
tion is neglected, and copper or tm vessels are exposed 
to the action of the fire, the solder by which their 
joints are united speedily melts, and the vessels become 
leaky, and perhaps fall to pieces. 

The freezing-point of liquids, and the melting- 
point of solids, is materially affected by the admix- 
ture of two or more bodies of different kinds". Thus 
water, which usually becomes ice at 32^, may, by the 
addition of one part of common salt to three parts 
of. water, be cocjed down to 4** before' it .will show 
any symptoms of congelation. "By.^ .particular 
process it is possible to reduce the temperature of 
water, of solutions of crystallizable 'salts, and even 
of metals, below their ordmary points of congelation, 
and without producing that result. It appears, that 
whilst motion among the particles of bodies is one 
preparatory condition to a change of form, something 
more than motion is, under particular circumstances, 
required. We will endeavour to illustcate^thi^ Jby an 
example. 

Having provided a glass vessel, with a long narrow 
neck, as denoted in the annexed figure, ^ - 

say, for instance, a Florence o\l-fJa,sk,. we 
should nearly fill it with boiling water, 
in which has been previously dissolved 
as great a quantity as possible of sulphate 
of soda* (Glauber salts), and then tie 
securely over the mouth of the flask, 
two or three folds of moistened bladder, ^*^ 
so as effectually to exclude the air. The 
height at which the liquid stands in the 
neck of the vessel should be denoted by a mark 
upon the glass, or it may be done more easily, by 
tying round it a piece of thread. Matters being 
thus arranged, the liquid should be permitted to cool 
down to the temperature of the surrounding air. 
When that is accomplished, it will be seen that the 
surface of the liquid has descended in the neck of 
the flask, denoting a diminution of its bulk. If we 
now ascertain as accinrately as possible, by the hand, 
the comparative temperature of the flask, at the 
same time suddenly piercing the bladder, so as to 
admit the external air, it is probable that crystalli- 
zation will instantly commence at the surface of the 
liquid, proceeding rapidly downwards, until the 
whole has become solid. By keeping the hand upon 
the flask, we shall perceive a very considerable 
increase of temperature; and by noting the mark 
upon its neck, we shall also find there has been an 
augmentation of bulk. Should it happen that 
crystallization does not commence on the admission 
of air, the object may generally be attained by 
slightly agitating the liquid. If that process be 
ineffectual, which is not very probable, • small stone, 
a piece of metal, or a single grain of any kind of 
salt, dropped into the flask, will immediately produce 
the desired result. To render this experiment the 
more intereftting, we recommend the employment of 
two glass vessels, both of which should be fiUed 
with the solution -, but whilst one is sul^ected to the 
treatment just described, the other should be left 
open to the influence of the atmosphere. 

Flasks, as indicated by the figure, are the most 
.convenient vessels for containing hot liquids in 

* Id obMoical Unfuase^ a tafurated soiution : that », the boiling 
water is filUd with the siut} it will disioWe no more of it. 




chemical experiments, because they are not so liable 
to be fractured, as more irregularly-formed vessels ; 
but they are not absolutely necessary. When this, 
or any other particular form of apparatus, cannot be 
easily obtained, common phial-bottlcs may, with 
proper care, be made to supply their place. 

Pure water, by a process somewhat similar to that 
we have explained, may be made to preserve its 
fluidity at a temperature equal to 27° below its ordi- 
nary freezing-point (32°.) It is deserving of re- 
mark, however, of water inider these circumstances, 
that the instant it begins to freeze, its temperature 
rises from 5° to 32°, where it remains fixed, until the 
whole of the water has become solid. The ordinary 
melting-point of tin, is 412° but it may, notwith- 
standing, be cooled, by skilful management, to 438°, 
without sohdifying. When it begins to assume the 
solid form, its temperature rises to 442°. Hence we 
learn, that the loss of sensible heat is not the sole 
cause of fluid bodies becoming solid j and that its 
addition is not all that is necessary to render a solid 
body fluid. 

It may never fall within the compass of human 
knowledge, to understand, and to explain, all the 
conditions that are essential to the successive inter- 
changes- of which matter is susceptible; but we 
think it will not be denied, that heat is the primary 
and the most efficient agent in determining the 
greater pwt of the phenomena with which, at pre- 
sent, we are acquainted. Further, it may be re- 
marked, that, in some of the instances referred to in 
the present paper^ it is manifest that heat, which in 
oi>e case evades our most diligent search by becoming 
l(ttmt, that is, concealed in any particular body, may, 
by a. slight modification of circumstances, be drawn, 
so to speak, from its hiding-place, and rendered 
sensible or free. 

Solid bodies have their melting-points altered by 
being mixed with others of a different kind, whether 
solid or fluid. Mercury is frequently adulterated by 
lead, tin, and other cheap metals. Now, as mercury 
is a fluid metal at ordinary temperatures, we have 
here an instance of another metal (lead) whose melt- 
ing-point, when unalloyed, is 606^, becoming perma- 
nently fluid by being combined with mercury in 
certain proportions. Two parts, of lead and one 
part of tin, when combined, will melt at 385°, which 
is 57° below the melting point of tin, and 221° below 
that of lead, when each of these metals are in a state 
of purity. This mixture constitutes the solder used 
by plumbers. An alloy of three parts lead, two 
of tin, and five of bismuth, melts at 197°, which is 
1 5° below the temperature of boiling water. Spoons 
are made of these combined metals, which melt on 
being placed in tea, or any other liquid, at the tem- 
peratinre already mentioned. R. R. 



Y MAEN CHWTF, or ROCKING STONE, 

IN THE VALE OF TAFF, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The stone here represented, known in Welsh as, 
Y Maen Chwyf, (the Rocking Stone,) is situated on 
the western brink of a hill, called Coed-pen-maen, 
in the parish of Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire, above 
the turnpike- road from Merthyr to Cardiff", and 
nearly equidistant from both towns. From this spot 
may be seen the celebrated one- arched bridge over 
the Taff, near Newbridge, and fine views of several 
ramifications of the neighbouring hills and valleys. 
The romantic vale of Rhondda extends to the west, 
and a little nearer we have the salmon-leap, and fall 
of the Tafif under Craig-yr-hesg 5 to the north-west, 
the equally beautiful vale of Cynon meets the eye. 
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and the ragged chain of mountams which divide that 
valley from the upper portion of the vale of TaflT, 
and from the parish of Merthyr-Tydvil, the great 
metropolis of British iron-works. To the south- 
east^ the woods which fringe the Taff in its course 
towards Cardiff, add to the varied heauty of the 
scene; nor is it' quite uninteresting to the tourist to 
learn, that just at the foot of the abrupt declivity of 
this hill, he will be well accommodated at the Bridge- 
water Arms, a comfortable Inn, situated in the midst 
of most enchanting scenery. 

The name of the hill, Coed-pen-maen, (viz. the 
Wood of the Stone Summit,) is, doubtless, derived 
from this stone, which, in primitive ages, under the 
Druidic theology, was venerated as the sacred altar 
on which the Druids offered, " in the face of the sun, and 
in the eye of light,*' their orisons to the Great Creator. 

The ground immediately around the stone is at 
present a bare sheep-walk, but the higher ground to 
the east is still covered with wood. The superflcia] 
contents of this stone are about 100 square feet, its 
thickness varying from two to three feet ; it contains 
about 250 cubic feet It is a sort of rough argillaceous 
sand-stone, which generally accompanies the coal- 
measures of this part of the country. A moderate 
application of strength will give it considerable 
motion, which may be easily continued with one 
band. The under-side slopes around towards the 
centre, or pivot, and it stands nearly in equiHbrium 
on a rock beneath, the circumstance which imparts 
to it its facility of motion. 

The prevalent opinion of the surrounding inha- 
bitants respecting this ancient stone is, that the 
Druids imposed on the credulity of the country by 
pretending to work miracles from it, and that they 
offered human sacrifices thereon ; vulgar errors that 
are not sustained by the most distant allusion of the 
* primitive British bards and historians. 

The Maen-Chwyf (Rocking-Stone,) is rarely men- 
tioned by ancient Welsh authors, but the Maen-Llog * 
(Stone of Benefit), and Muen-Goreedd (Stone of 

* Fram tbis Britifk w«rd LUg m denved the tena Lagging 
fUne, ftvf B U tht Mune dctcriptioii of piled tUnt ia Cornwall. 



the Supreme Seat,) &c., frequently occur. These 
were the central stones, encompassed by curcles of 
stones at various distances, that constituted the 
Druidic temples, where worship in the face of the Sun 
was solemnized, institutional instruction imparted, and 
bardic graduations and inaugurations solemnized. 
That the Maen-ehwyf and Cromlech, such as Kit's 
Coity House, near Aylesford, &c., were used far 
such central seats, cannot be reasonably doubted. 

Several Bardic congresses have recently been held 
at this stone. The late distinguished Druid-Bard, 
and profound Welsh antiquary, lolo-Morganwg, 
(Edward Williams, of Glamorganshire,) presidt^ 
there in 1815, at the conclusion of the late war, and 
once or twice subsequently. 

The last Gorsedd held there took place on Monday, 
September 22, 1834, (the 21st, the exact time of the 
autumnal equinox, and one of the four annual bardic 
festivals, having fallen on a Sunday. This Gorsedd 
would have taken place at the period of the Grand 
Royal Eisteddfod, held the preceding month at 
Cardiff, but that the indispensable notice of a year 
and a day had not expired from its first announce- 
ment. At this Gorsedd, Taliesin ab lolo Morganwg, 
(son of the above-named lolo Morganwg,) who 
gained the chair-medal at that Eisteddfod, as well as 
the beautiful medal given by the Princess Victoria 
and the Duchess of Kent, presided, having opened 
it with the very ancient Welsh proclamation usual 
on such occasions. At the close of this Gorsedd, 
the assembly adjourned to the house of Gwilym 
Morganwg, (Thomas Williams,) this person, and 
Taliesin Williams, (Ab lolo,) are the only two Welsh 
bards regularly initiated into the arcana of Druidism 
now existing, at Newbridge, where an Eisteddfod 
was held, to adjudicate the prize for the best Welsh 
Ode in honour of the Rev. William Brace, Knight, 
Chancellor, of the Diocese of Llandaff, and Senior 
Judge of the Cardiff Eisteddfod. 
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THE PALACE OF JUSTICE AT ROUEN. 
It would be difficult to find in the whoik of Europe, 
a dH%n^ moffc T'c^ '^ tpw^iiwens of wrJy ^pJeudW 
^od^ni ^KcliiV^c^vr^, tbax\ i^^t V^^^ oi Fr^x^ce which 
was fonnerly comprehended under the name of the 
province of Normandy; at all events, when we 9«U to 
mind the connexion that forme^)y s^bsist^d beti|Fee^ 
the ancient duchy of that title and our own county, 
we are quite sure that it would be impossible to find 
out of England one which should be equally remark- 
able in that re$pept, and at the same time equally 
interesting to EnglisKinen in general. The city of 
Rouen contributes its full share of the attraction 
which has earned this distinction for the land in 
which \% Vc*} H« ^ci^taim^i^ h^Uilii^ 9if^ «9i«M 
the fiimt ^ e^iit^^ F^W ^tie« m ii\^ world 
poss^ii« two sv^ch ^p^ctni^ex^s of Gothic %rchitectHr^ 
as th^ Cathedical cf No^re Pi^in^. m^d the Ahhey 
Church o^ St. OM^P*i— iftdeed, the latter h often 
called the fiw«t Gothic edifice ia France. N<)r wc 
the 99cvd^if- hvidding^ of thia city leM wcorlhy Cif 
mention , tVST >^^ludp «omc of the most h^«^^tifMA 
examples of V^c ^4ih|>^ti€ta k4 th^ Gothic %\^\^ \9 
civil puifpoiic^ th^t are tp he iiu^n^ anywh^Jr^*. At 
the h^^d of Ihese %t^^d2| tV f^^ * Mslic^, or 
Pala^ of JIuiiticc, ^\\ivh^ is represented in the 
engrsivicKg; co^^Vu^d in tb^ preceding pago it i» a 
highly i^tejr«»|ttng specio^^ ^ the %ui|i(iptaous U»\^ 
of the age ii|i, \ihUs!^ H M(^% erected, iind forms, indeed^ 
as one pf our country ov^ expr^44C4 \i, the *' civir* 
lion of the place. 

It ^ ^ot, h,oweycr, OA account o| it4 ii^triosic 
beauty ak>j;ie, that tjhe ^^alac^of Justice t| r^marl^abk; 
the iogipi^ji^^nc^ of the pvtrpoaes to which it has been 
a^ varif>vvi} time^ applied, imparts to it a consideirabk 
degr^ of interest. At fflj^ejskt, it i9 occupied a$ ^ 
cour^ p| justice, and w^xs^ a^ the p)ace of ckctioaa 
for th^ dieputies who ^^ fctv^aed from he^c^ tp the 
French Jlouse of Cpjwwwtj ypA^ the gjd pjfdex 
oH ikmffl^, *it constitute^ 9^ hiait of meeting for the 
provincial states of tl)^ ificky of Norma^dy, pjg^^ o| 
those v^nij^ture parhflim(9];)|t« wh^h existed V^ France 
previoftui to ^he Revolutiojok ^ while» tp laoxint a st^ , 
highj(T U0^ ^e scale pf asktiquity, before it wa» tt»r 
ployed by tW |{arliam«^i H <a^d ^ ^ aH^rofuri^ted 
to thf^ sittings of th^ aj^ie^t Court of Exch^^iiieir* 
Froi^ \Xs prigln, indeed^ ^ ^^ devoted tp judicial 
purpo3<?s, 01? iA fwwh Phrawe, wa* " dcatin.ed to. be 
the siaACtm^ <tf tk^ le^wt, ^d of jwitice." ?h(^ 
circumjstances under which, it waa founded are th^^se. 

Ui^tU the close of thi^ ftfleei9kth centuj;y, th^e did 
not ^31^ in Norman^ a»y ^latipiaAry coujrt pf jadU 
catiji^ ^ ^ijiccution of the ^wa heiaa ii^tvvwted to 
an a /g^ Wfa i loy y t rib ^i ^^ caJUb^^ the £3((Jiicqj!iAev, which 
wa^ es^Uohe^ hj Rplb, the ftc^t duli^ This couji^ 
like ^ aoicie^t p agl i «TPffi » :t^ pf the kinjf* of Franypf* 
ordjijou^i^ heU iia «ittijQ^ ^wice a year — m, i^'ma 
and i$^ amIimA; the place of i^^^^ti^ depended 
on the pleasure of tl^ sovereign, an,d was^ usually 
determioecl a^ in. the case pf the En^iah 4^la Uegia, 
by l^ ^esence* Thi^ xfio^ of ykmyatiryti^g^ jastice 
wa^ y c easajply atteo^i^ijt withi great inkcoaveniea^eesu 
and a ff 4 ? Q ff din gl y io, the yea^r |4i>9, ^^ petition w^ 
addressed hy tike i^vineial: eslwutea tf^ the King of 
France, |cayiQ^ hia» tc^ estal^k i^ the chief city of 
the pcQ!fri99iee> ^ Judicial Ip^ihujoalv which>, ^hpuld^ be 
fixe4 and pevinaae44. hhe thoiie ah^cQ^ ^tablished 
in othes clues, of the kJxiflB^m^ Xiouist the Twelfth, 
so celt&hva^ a» the gpoa hio^ the% pcci^jeij^ tilie 
throne, a^ the tf^ch ^9i<ie«e s^ ^hat i|t tmohU 
have heeA impossi&fe fos ai ttoaoaieh. Ntho. had dM>^9k 
so much regard for the happiness of his people^ to 
* To be described in future papers. 



rafnae granting a privilege so obviously conducive to 
their good. The king ^id not refu^ ; by an fi^t 
of the same ye^^r a^ thie m»pWwt»oi|, %}f(^ ccwfi of 
Exchequer pf Nurmai^qy vcaa ^ffre4 t% (^ ^' i«ed 
for ever in the good city of Rouen,** and was directed 
'' to hold its sittings in the great hall of the castle, 
tiU such time i^ i^nothcr suitable place shquld be 
made ready.** It was to provide such a place that 
the Palace of Justice was erected j a very few years, 
however, elapsed, before the court ceased to hold ita 
sittings in the building so cspecjaUy founded for it. 

" The name of Exchequer,** says Mr. Dawson 
Turner, " was perhaps unpleasing to the crown, as 
it reminded the Normans of the ancient independence 
of Ih^ip 4^chy| i^nd in 1515, Francis the First 
curdered that th« ^lAvt ahould thenceforward be known 
a« the Pi^'lini^eAt ^ NcflmWAdy, thus assimilating it 
in Its epipellatioi^ tp the pther supreme tribunals of 
the kingdom/* 

The palace, hi he present fwm, presents three 
^tmct huiMii^gs^ forming three sides of a quad- 
9^<^^ The pldeat of these is the one which appears 
t^ the froi^t of PWr «<ig9aviog> it bears the name of 
th^ $afit: 4^4 iVpcvr^er^ (or Hall of the Attornies,) 
and Wi^ erected six years before the structure to its 
right, which is mofe strictly the Palace of Justice. 
Its ovigi^^ de«tmalt^>^ Mfet that of a Bourse, or 
fli^cha^ge, ^^d th^ chief object in K&i^ing it was, 
%ccairdi^g t(k the edict issued by the bailiflf on the 
occaaiop, tp pul ^ stop to the impiety of those who 
Vere in the ha^Wt pf assembling in the cathedral, 
eyeiji pa leetivc^ d%ya, for the purpose of transacting 
hv^ijpesa. The exterior pf this building is simple -, 
the nchest paipt ia the gable, which has on either side 
en pcts^ixguhy turret decorated with what architects 
eeJtl " crocheted pinnacles** and flying buttresses. 

The i«te«^ poosista of a noble hall, which is 
rsJtied abpvp a hasca^ent, originally intended as a 
phitce fp^ ahop«> hnt n^ow fonning a part of the prison. 
Th^ length of the room is upwards of 160 feet, and 
iit« hffcaMth okove thao^ fifky ; the appearance which it 
pveacnte i« grand and imposing. The roof is of 
ticnhei;) iit w a plaiA arch, extremely bold, and desti- 
tute> 9M Mr. Turneir remarks, of the open tie-beams 
a^ e^hf«« W the knot-work and cross-timber that 
if^^fdlor ftdo^A the old English roofs. The wood 
eo^plpyed ie oA*, end the dark colour which it has 
ae^uia^cd by ^ge, contributes much to the solemn 
9jn^%f^Vf^ of th,i;& vaulted apartment. The only 
ojcna^KnesUa tp he found within it, are a series of 
W<chea vwaieg irouiiKl the walls 3 the workmanship 
of these ift dehc^Ae» but they are all unoccupied. 

Vete<^ lieyh% aa English divuae, who visited 
FveffM^e ^ tW earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
49ac«ii»eft the hpiildiff^ thus : '' In the great hall into 
^hich ypii^ 9accn4 by some thirty steppes or upwards, 
iwe th^ «^9te a^d desks of the procurators; every 
one's TW^ written in capital letters over his head. 
Theae pirocurators are like our attornies to prepare 
ca»se9> ^^d tp q^take them ready for the advocates. 
In thie haU do suitor^ use either to attend on, or to 
welke up and dpwn^ or to confer with their pleaders.** 

Ihe building, of which a portion is seen in our 
vieWj to the right of the Hall of the Attornies, is, 
strictly speaking, the Hall of Justice ; it is far more 
aijkmptuons than the other, both internally and exter 
nally. It was erected exclusively for the sittings o^ 
the Exchequer, under the circumstances we have 
ajKea^y qientioned; and is spoken of by the French 
^Ksiters aa a eiagnificent edifice. The front extends 
io^ width more tiian two hundred feet, and " is deco- 
rated,** say Jolimont, ' with every thing that is most 
delicate and most rich in the architecture of its age,*' 
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This observation is peculiarly applicable to the oriel 
or tower of highly- enriched workmanship, which 
projects from the middle of the front j it is extremely 
beautiful in its appearance, and serves well to break 
the uniformity of the elevation. Unfortunately, 
however, only one-half of this superb specimen of 
Gothic architecture preserves its original splendour; 
the other portion has lost all its decorations, or has 
been sul]gected to degrading alterations. 

" Here/* says M. de Jolimont, *' as so frequently 
elsewhere, we may remark the fatal effect of the 
prejudices of the last century against every thing 
which ignorance styled Gothic, and of the blameable 
precipitation which too often caused the most precious 
monuments of preceding ages to be sacrificed to 
puerile considerations, or ill-judged motives of 
economy.** 

The interior of this building corresponds with its 
exterior; its appearance is truly magnificent. It 
consists of two portions, the Great Chamber, and 
the Chambre de Conseil, what we may call the 
Council Chamber. The first, or the apartment in 
which the parliament used anciently to meet, and in 
which the judicial sittings are now held, surpasses 
the other in splendour, and still remains comparatively 
uninjured. Heylin, who must have seen it in its 
best days, speaks of ^' this tribunall and seat of 
justice** very highly; — " a chamber," he says, " so 
gallantly and richly built, that I must needs confesse 
it far surpasseth all the rooms that ever I saw in my 
life. The palace of the Louvre hath nothing in it 
comparable ; the ceiling all inlaid with gold, and yet 
did the workmanship exceed the matter." This 
ceiling has excited the admiration of more modern 
travellers than Heylin. Mr. Turner calls it a 
gorgeous specimen of the taste of the times in inter- 
nal decorations ; " the oak,** he says, " which age 
has rendered almost as dark as ebony, is divided 
into compartments, covered with rich but whimsical 
carving, and relieved with abundance of gold.'* 

The building that fronts the Hall of the Attornies, 
and forms the third side of the quadrangle, is of 
much more modem erection than the rest of the 
collection. It in not of earlier date than the be- 
ginning of last century, and was erected in conse- 
quence of the changes which, in the lapse of time, 
had been introduced into the administration of 
justice. Its front is in the Greek style, being an 
imitation of the Ionic order, and presenting little but 
a range of pilasters, raised on an arcade. This, as 
will at once be supposed, harmonizes very badly with 
the other buildings, and produces an unfavourable 
effect. No part of it is shown in our view. 

This detailed description, and an inspection of the 
accompanying engraving, will at once convince our 
readers, that the Palace of Justice is a very magni- 
ficent building. The French writers regard it as one 
of the most remarkable and important productions 
of the age of Louis the Twelfth ; and the inhabitants 
of Rouen esteem it as the first among their secular 
buildings. Our coimtrymen have not been backward 
in acknowledging its merits. Peter Heylin speaks of 
'' that fair palace wherein justice is administered*' as 
" a very graceful and delectable building ;" *' that of 
Paris,*' he says, " is but a chaos or a Babel to it.** 
Travellers of a more modem age have been equally 
laudatory -, they all seem to regard the Hall of Justice 
at Rouen, as one of the chief attractions of a city 
so very attractive to architects and lovers of the 
picturesque. There is one, however, among them, 
who is more disposed to find faults than the rest ; 
and that one is Dr. Dibdin, the lover of books. 
''This building,'* $ays that learned gentleman, ''pre- 



cisely marks the restoration of Gothrc ta^te in France, 
and the peculiar style of architecture which pre- 
vailed in the reign of Francis the First. 1*0 say the 
truth, this style, however spsu'kling and imposing, is 
objectionable in many respects : for it is, in the first 
place, neither p*ire Gothic nor pure Grecian, but an 
injudicious mixture of both. Greek arabesque bor- 
ders are running up the feides of a portal, terminating 
in a Gothic arch ; and the Gothic ornaments are not 
in the purest or the most pleasing taste. Too much 
is given to parts and too little to the whole. The 
external ornaments are frequently heavy frorn their 
size and elaborate execution j and they seem to be 
stuck on to the building without rhymie oi* reason.'* 
Nevertheless, even this unfavourable critic admits 
that " upon the whole, this Town-hall, or call it what 
you will, is rather a magnificeht erection, and cei-- 
tainly very much superior to any provincial building 
of the kind which we pbssess in England." 

We must not omit to inention, that in the imme- 
didte neighbourhood of the Palace of Justice, there is 
a small square, celebrated iti the annals of the city 
as the spot on which the famous Jeaiihe d'Arc, or 
Joan of Arc, was burned for alleged >Vitchcraft. It 
long bore the naihe of Pldce de la Pucelte, or Place 
of the Maideri, which it derived ft-dm its connexion 
with the history of this Unfortilnate woman, who, as 
Our readers knOw, was commonly called La Pucetli 
d' Orleans, or, as ^e Say, "the Maid of Orleans 3" it 
is now, however, used as a market-place. The 
square of the Palace of Justice itself was originally 
the Scen^ of a market alsoj but the noise of the 
traffic, and the quarrels of the fishwomen, being d 
sad interrtiptlori to the eldquence of the pleaders, the 
market was retnoved by the civic duthbrlties, on ttxd 
application of th& parliament. 



VOYAGE ON THE MIS9ISSIPPL 

OfJ th^ second morning after our departure from 
Louisville, a change in the general Character df thS 
river seemed to itidicatfe thdt we were i-apidly 
approaching the Mississippi. Tbf about fifty tniles 
before the point of union, the surrounding scenery ii^ 
fiat, and the breadth of the Ohld is more thail 
doubled, as if, from a feeling df rivalry, the Hver- 
god had expanded his waters to the utmost. On the 
present occasion, the Ohio had the Advantage of 
being very fall, from the melting of the srtd^s aloilg 
the whole line of its course. While the Mississippi^ 
descending from higher latitudes^ had e±p^rienced no 
such augmentation. 

For houi^s I was on the tiptoe of 6:tpectatioTi, to 
catch the first glimpse df " the father of rivers," and, 
with this view, had taken up a statiott oti the highest 
pinnacle of the forecastle. At length, when yet 
about five miles distant, the Mississippi, sailing along 
in dark and solemn grandeur, became distinctly 
visible. Both rivers were about two miles broad, 
but the expanse of the Ohio struck me as being 
somewhat larger than that of its more powerful rival. 
I do not remember any occasion on which my imagi- 
nation was more excited 5 I felt, in parting with the 
Ohio, as if I had done injustice to its attractions. 
True, it presents but one Style of beauty, but that 
is of the noblest character. For a distance of nine 
hundred miles, I had beheld it I'oll its clear waters, 
smoothly and peacefully, and 1 now, almost with a 
feeling of regret, bade it farewell. 

We passed the small settlement of Cairo, standing 
on an isthmus between the two rivers, and in a few 
minutes, beheld ourselves borne on the most majj 
tribute of waters which Eardi pays to Ocean. 

164—2 
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It certainly appears strange that the Mississippi, 
after absorbing the Ohio, presents no visible augmen- 
tation of its volume. Bdow the point of junction, 
the river is not broader than the Ohio alone. Though 
flowing in the same channel, the streams are not 
mingled. For many miles there is a distinct line of 
demarcation between the waters of the two rivers. 
Those of the Ohio are clear, while the stream of the 
Mississippi is ever dark and turbid. When the 
Mississippi is in flood, it almost dams up the Ohio, 
and suffers it to occupy but a small portion of the 
common channel. 

After quitting la belle rivihre, as the French first 
designated the Ohio, one feels as if he had made 
an exchange for the worse. The scenery of the 
Mississippi is even less varied than that of the Ohio. 
It is almost uniformly flat, though in the course of 
twelve hundred miles, a few bluffs and eminences do 
certainly occur. The wood grows down to the very 
margin of the river -, and the timber, for some hun- 
dred miles, is by no means remarkable for size. As 
the river descends to the southward, however, it is of 
finer growth; and about latitude 30^, vegetation 
becomes marked by a degree of rankness and luxu- 
riance which I have never seen any where else. 

The American forests are generally remarkable for 
the entire absence of underwood, so that they are 
easily penetrable by a foot-traveller, and generally, 
even by a mounted one. But, in the neighbourhood 
of the Mississippi, there is, almost uniformly, a thick 
undergirowth of cane, varying in height from four or 
five to about twenty feet, according to the richness of 
the soil. Through this thicket of cane, I should 
think it quite impossible to penetrate; yet, I have 
been assured, the Indians do so for leagues together, 
though by what means they contrive to guide their 
course, where vision is manifestly impossible, it is not 
easy to understand. 

It has been the fashion with tmveiiers, to talk of 
the scenery of the Mississippi as wanting grandeur 
and beauty. Most certamly, it has neither. But there 
is no scenery on earth more striking. The dreary 
and pestilential solitudes, untrodden, save by the foot 
of the Indian ; the absence of all living objects, save 
the huge alligators, which fioat past, apparently 
asleep, on the drift-wood ; and an occasionsd vulture, 
attracted by its impure prey on the surface of the 
waters ; the trees, with a long and hideous drapery 
of pendent moss, fluttering in the wind; and the 
jgiant river, rolling onward the vast volume of its 
dark and turbid waters through the wilderness, form 
the features of one of the most dismal and impressive 
landscapes on which the eye of man ever rested. 
Rocks and mountains would add nothing of sublimity 
to the Mississippi. Pelion might be piled on Ossa ; 
Alps on Andes ; and stiU, to the heart and perceptions 
of the spectator, the Mississippi would be alone. It 
can brook no rival, and it finds none. No river in 
the world drains so large a portion of the earth*s sur- 
face. It is the traveller of five thousand miles, more 
than two-thirds of the diameter of the globe. The 
imagination asks, whence come its waters, and 
whither tend they? They come from the distant 
regions of a vast continent, where the foot of civilized 
man has never yet been planted. They flow into an 
ocean yet vaster, the whole body of which acknow- 
ledges their influence. Through what varieties of 
climate have they passed ? On what scenes of lonely 
and sublime magnificence have they gazed? In 
short, when the traveller has asked and answered 
these questions, and a thousand others, it will be 
ti^ne enough to consider how fieur the scenery of the 
Mississippi would be improved by the presence of 



rocks and mountains. He may then be led to doubt 
whether any great effect can be produced by a com 
bination of objects of discordant character, however 
grand in themselves. The imagination is, perhaps, 
susceptible but of a single powerful impresnon at a 
time. Sublimity is uniformly connected with onity 
of object. Beauty may be produced by the happy 
adaptation of a multitude of harmonious details; 
bnt the highest sublimity of effect can proceed bnt 
from one glorious and paraitaount object, which 
impresses its own character on every thing around. 

The prevailing character of the Mississippi is that 
of solemn gloom. I have trodden the passes of 
Alp and Appenine, yet never felt how awful a thing 
is nature, till I was borne on its waters, through 
regions desolate and uninhabitable. Day after day, 
and night after night, we continued driving right 
downward to the south ; our vessel, like 86nie huge 
demon of the wilderness, bearing fire in her bosom, 
and canopying the eternal forest with the smoke of 
her nostrils. How looked the hoary river-god, I 
know not ; nor what thought the alligators, when 
awakened from their slumber by a vision so astound- 
ing. But the effect on' my own spirits was such as I 
have never experienced before or since. Conversation 
became odious, and I passed my time in a sort of 
dreamy contemplation. At night, I ascended to the 
highest deck, and lay for hours gazing listlessly on 
the sky, the forest, and the waters, amid silence only 
broken by the clanging of the engine. All this was 
very pleasant; yet, till I reached New Orleans, I 
coiUd scarcely have smiled at the best joke in the 
world ; and as for raising a lau|;h, — ^it would have 
been quite as easy to square the circle. 

The navigation of the Mississippi is not unaccom- 
panied by danger, arising from what are called planters 
and sawyers. "Diese are trees firmly fixed in the bottom 
of the river, by which vessels are in danger of being 
impaled. The distinction is, that the former stand 
upright in the water, the latter lie with their points 
directed down the stream. 

The bends or flexures of the Mississippi are regular 
in a degree unknown in any other river. The action 
of running water, in a vast alluvial plain like that of 
the basin of the Mississippi, without obstruction from 
rock or mountain, may be calculated with the utmost 
precisian. Whenever the course of a river diverges 
in any degree from a right line, it is evident that the 
current can no longer act with equal force on both its 
banks. On one side the impulse is diminished, on 
the other increased. The tendency in these sinuosi- 
ties, therefore, is manifestly to increase, and the 
stream which hollows out a portion of one bank, 
being rejected to the other, the process of curvature 
is still continued, till its channel presents an almost 
unvarying succession of salient and retiring angles. 

In the Mississippi, the flexures are so extremely 
great, that it often happens that the isthmus which 
divides different portions of the river gives way. A 
few months before my visit to the south, a remarkable 
case of this kind had happened, by which forty miles 
of navigation had been saved. The opening thus 
formed, was called the new cut. Even the annual 
changes which take place in the bed of the Mississippi 
are very remarkable. Islands spring up and dis- 
appear ; shoals suddenly present themselves, where 
pilots have been accustomed to deep ¥rater ; in many 
places, whole acres are swept away from one bank 
and added to the other ; and the pilot assured me, 
that in every voyage, he could perceive fresh changes. 

Many circumstances contribute to render these 
changes more rapid in the Mississippi, than in any 
other river. Among i^^^cP^J^^^^P** ^® greatest is 
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the vast volume of its waters^ acting on alluvial 
matter^ peculiarly penetrable. The river, when in 
ilood, spreads over the neighbouring country, in 
which' it has formed channels, called bayous. The 
banks thus become so saturated with water, that they 
can oppose little resistance to the action of the 
current, which frequently sweeps o£f large portions of 
the forest. 

The immense quantity of drift-wood is another 
cause of change. Floating logs encounter some 
obstacle in the river, and become stationary. The 
mass gradually accumulates -, the water, saturated 
with mud, deposits a sediment, and thus, an island 
is formed, which soon becomes covered with vegeta- 
tion. About ten years ago, the Mississippi was sur- 
veyed by order of the government ; and its islands, 
from the confluence of the Missouri to the sea, were 
numbered. I remember asking the pilot the name 
of a very beautiful island, and the answer was, five- 
hundred-and-seventy-three, the number assigned to 
it in the hydrographical survey, and the only name 
by which it was known. 

A traveller on the Mississippi has little to record in 
the way of incident. For a week we continued our 
course, stopping only to take in wood, and on one 
occasion to take in cargo, at an inconsiderable place 
called Memphis, which stands on one of the few 
bluffs we encountered in our progress. At length we 
reached Natchez, a town of some importance in the 
state of Mississippi. We only halted there for an hour. 

One of the most striking circumstances connected 
with this river-voyage, was the rapid change of 
climate. Barely ten days had elapsed since I was 
traversing mountains almost impassable from snow. 
Even the level country was partially covered with it, 
and the approach of spring had not been heralded 
by any symptom of vegetation. Yet, in little more 
than a week, I found myself in the region of the 
sugar-canes. 



The progress of this transition was remarkable. 
During the first two days of the voyage, nothing 
like a blossom or a green leaf was to be seen. On 
the third, slight signs of vegetation were visible on a 
few of the hardier trees. These gradually became 
more general as we approached the Mississippi ; but 
then, though our course lay almost due south, little 
change was apparent for a day or two. But after 
passing Memphis, in latitude 35^, all nature became 
alive. The trees which grew on any little eminence, 
or which did not spring immediately from the swamp, 
were covered with foUage; and at our wooding- times, 
when I rambled through the woods, there were a 
thousand shrubs already bursting into flower. On 
reaching the lower regions of the Mississippi, all was 
brightness and verdure. Summer had already begun, 
and the heat was even disagreeably intense. 

Shortly after entering Louisiana, the whole wild- 
ness of the Mississippi disappears. The banks are 
all cultivated, and nothing was to be seen but plan- 
tations of sugar, cotton, and rice, with the houses 
of their owners, and the little adjoining hamlets 
inhabited by the slaves. Here and there were 
orchards of orange-trees, but these occurred too 
seldom to have much influence on the landscape. 

[Men and Mannert in AmericaJ] 



SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 

Justice exacts, that those by whom we are roost benefited, should 
be most honoured. liambttr. 

Sir Humphry Davy was bom on the l/th of 
December, 1778, at Penzance, in Cornwall, in which 
county his family had long resided. His educa- 
tion was commenced by the Rev. I. C. Coryton, 
and continued under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Cardew, of Truro, until the period of his appren^- 
ship to Mr. Borlase, at that time a respectable 
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apothecary at Penzance. The direction of his genius 
was immediately displayed ; the study of chemistry 
became his daily occupation, and its experiments his 
amusement. He might, however, have pined in 
obscurity, and have wasted his energies upon various 
pursuits, but for an accidental introduction to Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, by whom his genius was discerned, 
his opportunities for improvement increased, and his 
inclinations confirmed. By the kindness of that gen- 
tleman, Davy was introduced to Dr. Edwards, then 
residing at Hayle Copper House, who, possessing a 
well-appointed laboratory, enabled him to pursue his 
studies with pleasure and success. To the same bene- 
volent patron, he owed his introduction to Dr. Bed- 
does, then engaged in establishing the Pneumatic In- 
stitution at Bristol, with whom he was associated, in 
1 798, before he had attained his twentieth year. The 
chief object of this institution was, to investigate the 
medical powers of factitious airs or gases, and to Mr. 
Davy was assigned the office of conducting the 
various experiments. He here added to his friends, 
and increased his reputation, by the publication of 
Essays on Heat, Li^ht, and the Combinations of Light, 
SfC, and also by his researches concerning Nitrous 
Oxyde, and its respiration. Experiments connected 
with these works, were succeeded by one upon 
Carburettcd Hydrogen Gas, by which his life was 
nearly sacrificed to hiri scientific zeal. To recruit his 
strength, he retired ibr some period into Cornwall. 

In 1801, the report of his abilities had interested 
Count Rumfbrd in hit hvont, who introduced him to 
Sir Joseph Banks, and Mr. Cavendish] and at a 
meeting of the managers, on the 1 6th of February, 
1801, he was appointed to the situation of assistant 
lecturer in chemistry, and director of the laboratory 
in the Royal Institution. Excursions into the 
country had, together with some desultory lectures, 
engaged him till the 21st df January, 1802, when a 
" crowded and delighted audience assembled at his 
introductory lecture." 

High moral feelings, just principles, extensive 
research, earnest hopes for the improvement of 
mankind, by the means of education, and the 
application of scientific truths, expressed in language 
rich in thought, and vigorous in expression, could 
not fail of its effect j ** his society thenceforth, was 
courted by all, and all were proud of his acquain- 
tance.** He was appointed on the 31st of May, 
Professor of Chemistry to the Institution, a sufHcient 
proof, says Dr. Paris, of the universal feeling of 
admiration his lectures had excited. 

The fatigues of the season, induced a tour into 
Wales 'j and at his return, he contributed to the Journal 
of the Royal Institution " An Account of a new Eu- 
diometer," and some papers " On Painting on Glass/' 
and one on Galvanic Combinations, led to his election 
as a Member of the Royal Society, to %hich it had 
been read. Lectures on Tanning, and on Agricul- 
ture, together with other hterary pursuits, were 
successfully continued till the year 1 807, when he 
wa3 elected Secretary of the Royal Society, being 
then about to engage in those experiments by which 
he subsequently developed the law of Voltaic Action. 
In the course of his discoveries, and ascertainment 
of the principal facts in Electro Chemistry, his 
attention was directed to one very important appli- 
cation of its power. This was, as to the means of 
preventing the corrosion of copper on ships, by the 
action of sea- water, which he thought might be 
suspended or prevented, by giving a negative or 
repelling power to the copper, by attaching metals, 
such as zinc, or tin, to the vessels. The results of 
this investigation were detailed in the Bakeriam 



Lecture of 1806, and such was the impression it 
produced, that he received from the Institute of 
France, the medal founded by Napoleon. 

Excitement of mind, and waste of bodily energy, 
consequent upon avocations of this nature, together 
with that continued intercourse with society^ which 
allowed him no repose, at length so f^arfiilly affbcted 
him, as to leave him for live weeks in a state of the 
utmost danger. By the most unremittitig altentiDn 
of his friends, and the exertion of the great skill of 
his physicians, Drs. Babington and Frahekj hk life 
was saved, and he was again enabled tb Msutoie bis 
duties at the Institution. Shortly prior til ttilSi he 
had been engaged in investigating the pfopertlM of 
the "Fixed Alkalies,** the results of whiohi he 
detailed in his second Bakbrian Lkcturbi rettd in 
Nov. 1807, in which he announces the disctivery of 
their metallic bases. To facilitate his r^aeii^shes. a 
public subscription was opened, and by the Ubend 
aid afforded, a most magnificent Voltaic baltefjr, 
consisting of 2000 pairs of plates, was Speedily put 
in operation. In May 1810, he delivered i stWei of 
Lectures, on agricultural chemistry, fcc.i befbre the 
Dublin Society, and received the honorary ddttfati of 
L.L.D., together with the hanouif of fcn!j|htbtHid 
from the Prince Regenti ae a testimony of respect 
for his scientific merit. On the Uth of April, 16 tB, 
Sir Humphry married Mrs, Apreeoei the widow uf 
Shuckburgh Ashby Apreece. Ksq., diughteif and 
heiress of Charles Kerr, of Kelso. 

It was in 181S, that through his foaiT e#bWf, Ht. 
Faraday was introduced to the Royal Institution! by 
which means the scientific world is stitl enriched by 
discoveries in that very path of inquiry which his 
own genius had explored. By permission of Napoleon, 
and accompanied by Lady Davy and Mr. Faraday, 
he, in October of this year, visited the continent, 
where he was received with the kindest interest \ and 
during a tour of eighteen months, he was assisted by 
Mr. Faraday, in a series of various scientific ex- 
periments, principally on Iodine, a substance acci- 
dentally discovered' by M. Courtois, and on the 
Diamond, in which Professor Morrichini also engaged. 
These papers were transmitted to the Royal Society, 
by whom they were published, as were others on 
** Ancient Colours" and on " Acids.*' We are now 
arrived at the period of the construction of the 
" Safety Lamp,'* which endeared him to society as 
much by the humanity of his motives, as for the talents 
he displayed. It had been computed, that in seven 
years upwards of 300 pitmen had been killed by 
repeated explosions of fire-damp. An accident 
of this kind occurred near Sunderland, at Felling 
Colliery, in 1812. 

This mine was considered as the best ventilated, 
and most perfect in the arrangement of its machinery. 
On the 2i)th of May, the neighbouring villages were 
alarmed by a terrible explosion, and immediately the 
pit was thronged by the wives and children of the 
men who had been engaged below. Nine intrepid 
persons, animated by the hope of saving their com- 
panions, descended into the pit; but their progress 
was soon intercepted by the choak-damp, into which 
the sparks from their steel-mills fell like drops of 
blood. Half-suffocated they attempted to return, 
but were shortly stopped by a thick smoke which 
stood like a wall before them. The certainty of the 
mine being then on fire, and the fear of another ex- 
plosion, forced them to ascend; nor was it till tlie 
8th that the mine could be effectually explored. The 
bodies were found under various circumstances: 
twenty-one were upon one spot, in horrible confusion; 
the power of the fi«^i3fgftz^^^^^ ^P®^ ^» ^^^ *^ 
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effects were very varjoiis : "while some were almost 
tOTfn to pieces, others appeared to have simk as over- 
powered by sleep, l^e total loss by this explosion 
was 92 pitmen, and 106 persons were left in the 
utmost poverty and distress! 

The feelings this excite^ occasioned the establish- 
ment of a society. t(ndcr the anspices of the Rev. Dr. 
Gray, of Bi?hop Weariponth, and of Mr. Wilkinson 
of London, tq prevent accidents in coal-mines. Dr. 
Gray accordingly t^ote to Sir Humphry, who instantly 
instituted such experiments as led him to discover 
and apply the pTinciples of the Safety Lamp. Its 
construction may be thus stated. 

The fire-damp is a species of inflammable gas 
(carburetted hydrogen,) which, when mingled with 
atmospheric air in certain proportions, explodes on 
contact with flame. To prevent this, Sir Humphry 
enclosed a lighted lamp within a perfect cage of wire 
gauze, by which means no flame is enabled to pene- 
trate from within to the surrounding medium, in 
consequence of the cooling power of the metallic 
tissue, which is referable to its excellent conducting 
properties for heat, of which it becomes a powerfxd 
radiator. As a testimony of his feeling appreciation 
of the importance of this discovery, his late Mtyesty 
bestowed upon Sir Humphry the dignity of a baronet 5 
and the proprietors of the different coal-mines pre- 
sented him with a service of plate, at a dinner to 
celebrate the event. 

On the 26th of May, 1818, he again embarked for 
the continent, to undertake the unrolling of the 
papyri found at Herculaneum, in which he was un- 
successful. By the death of Sir Joseph Banks, he 
became president of the Royal Society, ^nd was 
again engaged on continued researches in electro- 
magnetism, to elicit sojne plan for the protection of 
the copper-sheathing of ships. The more fully to 
test the results, he embarked on board the Comet 
steam-vessel, bound to Heligoland, touching also at 
the different ports of No»way and Sweden ; and on 
his return he was rewarded by the gift of the Royal 
Medal, the only honour rema'avnug thje Boyal Society 
had it now in their power to bestow. Hgs plan was 
submitted, tri;e<J, aind finally abandoned by govern- 
ment, as it was doscoveved that the san:^ ^ai:^e which 
preserved the copfi^f, encours^ed the a,dhesson of 
marine productk>va Illness, the cQ«ise<)u<?nc^ of 
mental irritatioi]^ axul debility, proba,hly the result 
of incessant pursuits, had so affected hiia, that at 
the earnest desire of his friends, ha, m IS27, removed 
to Ravenna, where he solaced the ho«vrs of pain by 
the composition of Sahnmia. 

He now resigned the presufeacy of the Royal 
Society, and proceeded from Ravenna %^, Rome, where 
he wrote the Consolations of Travei, or, ^A& Last Days 
of a Philosopher. These> iadeed, w^ve drawing 
rapidly to a close : he "Vaa seized wilih aw^her para- 
lytic attack, and ^i^ JDcnedi iaafisediaAely by Lady 
Davy and his bvojI^hQiib wea i^^b^k^^ y^jfom a slight 
lmprovemea((, a^ h^ 9^«^ i|m>^ uraea* request, to 
Geneva^ wh^ne W wl^^ OMi f^ ^1^ ot May, 1S29. 
After dunJAg, 1^ a^^gie^pM <Hli^Mi( mdi ^i^ tweWe he 
retired^ tio. rest^ h^ ^NQ4f% 9^ hip^ WoUh^t was 
sui^»i99a^^tK^^]|)o^(HiNQi|(f^^ he said, 

"Ism dyiagi" He ^g^. i^ti^d^ $Bd «^ a q^iovter 
be^o^ tjhve^ h^ QaqM^Ml'. 

rar^ ^i4( ^mi^A €iii$eaft qfH<iif^9l^sa oi peifceptioQ, 
a pponMoffl^r i^efeeiMS^^ ilNm^HQF. %vLvi4»iiaagiQA(]oft» 
t09e4l>^ ^\^ l^^tim oi id^ Uto^ lahi>];io^ iaVedlHga- 
tioi>,^ ^^<ed| Isdn^ lo aiehieve (}>3CO«^ies whkh mad^ 
Ilia ih ^q^M» homm^ik^ a^ usefoL His disposi<- 
tion was amiable and kind, he remembered with 



peculiar pleasure the scenes of his boyhood, and no 
alteration of fortune or situation could wean him 
from the friendships of his early years. Science 
was with him no grovelling pursuit, for mere distinc- 
tion, orthe acquisition of wealth, but to use his own 
language, it was " the love of knowledge, or of 
intellectual power, which is in fact, in its ultimate 
and most perfect developement, the love of infinite 
Wisdom, or the love of God." S. H. 

[This account has been abridged from the Lifk of Davy, by Dr. 
Paris, of which, from the necessary limits of this Magazine, it pre* 
sents a mere outline.] 



A PERSIAN DOCTOR AND THE 
ELECTRIC MACHINE. 

At Isfahan all \vere delighted with the electric machine, 
except one renowned doctor and lecturer of the college, 
who, envious of the popularity gained by this display of 
superior science, contended publicly, that the effects pro- 
duced were nioral, not physical, — that it was the mum- 
mery we practised, and the state of nervous agitation we 
excited, which produced an ideal shock ; but he expressed 
his conviction, that a man of true firmness of mind would 
stand unmoved by all we could produce out of our glas»- 
bottle, as he scoliingly termed our machine. He was ui- 
vited to the experiment, and declared his readiness to 
attend at the next visit the Begler-Beg paid the Elchee. 

The day appointed soon arrived. The Begler-Beg came 
with a numerous retinue, and, amongst others, the doctor, 
whom we used to call ** Red Stockings," from his usually 
wearing scarlet hose ! He was, we found, notwithstanding 
his learning and reputed science, often made an object of 
mirth in the circles of the great and wealthy at Isfahan, 
from the pertinacity with which he maintained his dogmas. 

The philosopher, notwithstanding various warnings, 
came boldly up, took hold of the chain with both hands, 
planted his feet firmly, shut his teeth, and evidently called 
forth all his resolution to resist the shock. It was given, 
and poor Red Stockings dvopt on the i^r as if he had 
been shot. There was a momentary alarm ; but on his 
almost instant recovery, and the Elchee explaining that 
the eifect had been increased by the determination to resist 
it, all gave way to one burst of laughter. The good-natured 
philosopher took no offence. He muttered something 
about the re-action of the feelings after being overstrained, 
but admitted there was more in the glass-bottle than he 
had anticipated. Sketches of Persia, 

THE TRUE USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Half our pleasures, our best pleasures, the most innocent 
and congenial to our nature as rational beings, are derived 
from the acquisition of ornamental knowledge, the pursuit 
of entertaining science, or the practice of elegant arts. So 
far therefore, as mental recreation is requisite for man, the 
study of such things may be justified without referring to 
any thing but the satisfaction of the individual himself in 
his vacant hours. But beyond the point of strict necessity 
for relaxation, this reason will never extend. There must . 
be a higher aim, an honourable and substantial end to be 
gained, before any considerable employment of the powers 
of the understanding in the acquisition of any lighter species 
of intellectual attainment can be fairly vindicated ; and that 
vindication, the difficulties of Scripture afford. For the 
golden chain of seience is so firmly and admirably formed, 
that it would be impossible to take away the least link 
without injuring the strength and beauty of the whole. 
Since, therefore, the whole body of knowledge tends, in 
consequence of the existence of difficulties, to the elucida- 
tion of Scripture, the cultivation even of the merely orna- 
mental parts of learning, is requisite to the defence of 
revelatioiv, and consequently, justifiable in a still larger 
extent than it would otherwise have been. The minutest 
branches of philosophy, and the most trivial recreations of 
the wind, thus become important in a religious point of 
view. We are evidently, therefore, and deeply indebted to 
ihe ^Iftcolties ol Scripture, because by making every species 
of ksawledge subservient to the illustration and vindication 
Qf religious truth, they have dignified and sanctified, as it 
weve. the scieatific amusements of our leisure hours, and 
Keighteaed tbie plea&ure of study ing ih^ subordinate branches 
of Iit^afeufe» by teaching U3 that we may be usefully em- 
ployed, even in our intellectual relaxations, — Benson, t 
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ON THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
I^ the origiDal constitution of things, it is wisely 
ordered, that happiness shall be found every where 
about us. We do not need to have a rock smitten, 
to supply this thirst of the soul ; it is not a distant 
good } it exists in every thing above^ around^ and 
beneath our feet; and all we want^ is an eye to 
discern, and a heart to feel it. Let any one fix his 
attention on a moral truth, and it spreads out and 
enlarges its dimensions beneath his view, till what 
seemed at first as barren a proposition as words 
could express, appears like an interesting and glorious 
truth, momentous in its bearings on the destinies of 
men. And so it is with every material thing ; let the 
mind be intently fixed upon it, and hold it in the 
light of science, and it gradually unfolds new 
wonders. The flower grows even more beautiful, 
than when it first opened its golden urn, and 
breathed its incense on the morning air ; the tree, 
which was before thought of only as a thing to be 
cut down and cast into the fire, becomes majestic, as 
it holds its broad shield before the summer sun, or 
when it stands like a ship, with its sails furled, and all 
made fast about it, in preparation for the winter storm. 
All things in nature inspire in us a new feeling, 
and we begin to consider their fate and fortunes, 
their birth and decay, as resembling those of man. 
Tlie truth is, that ignorance and indifference are 
almost the same, and we are sure to grow interested, 
as fast as our knowledge extends, in any subject 
whatever. This explains how men of great ability 
are so engaged in what are often ignoranUy regarded 
as little things -, how they can watch with the gaze 
of a lover, to catch the glance of the small bird's 
wing, or listen to its song, as if it were the breath of 
a soul ; how the world, and every thing in it looks so 
spiritually bright to them, when to others the bird is 
but a flying animal, and the flower only the 
covering of a clod. 



A devoted attachment to the works of nature is 
an evidence of dehcacy and refinement; and the 
common prejudice which regards it as inconsistent 
with energy of thought and action, is entirely un- 
founded; for assuredly, the radiant files of war can 
show no spirits more resolute than those of the men, 
who leave the abodes of civilized life, launch their 
canoes on unbroken waters, depend on their rifle for 
subsistence, keep on their solitary march till the bird 
has sung his evening hymn, and have no society at 
night but the beating sound of their fire. Neither 
is it inconsistent with a strict regard to all the duties 
of life; on the contrary, it is the part of duty to 
draw happiness from these sources, which, in all the 
changes and misfortunes of life, will never cease to 
flow. The poet Gray, one of the most intellectual 
and fastidious of men, says, " happy they who can 
create a rose-tree, or erect a honeysuckle; who can 
watch the brood of a hen, or a fleet of their own 
ducklings as they sail upon the water." The words 
are true as inspiration, and we recommend them to 
our readers, of whom a due proportion, no doubt, are 
miserable. They will learn from them, what is of 
great importance to know, in such calculations, — 
that their unhappiness is owing, not to the want of 
pleasures, but to their not understanding how to 
select and enjoy those which they possess, since they 
are given freely and impartially to all, so that no 
avarice can monopolize them, and no oppression take 
them away. This being the case, those who point 
out to us the extent and variety of such resources, 
and show by their own example how full, rich, and 
inspiring they are, deserve to be recorded amongst 
the benefactors of mankind. No greater treasures 
can be offered to human desire than enjoyments like 
these, which at once exercise the mind, and improve 
the heart, repel the influence of sordid passions, and 
encourage the suggestions of humanity, virtue, and 

'^^^- North Anmtean lUvuw. 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. ASAPH, IN FLINTSHIRE. 

The little town* of St. Asaph stands in the rich 
tad pleasant Yale of Glwydj on a slope hetween 
the rivers Clwyd and Blwy, the cathedral occu- 
pying a spot above, and being literally a church 
'' set Oft an> hill.*' In consequence of its situationj 
the place vras originally called Ltan Elwy, or the 
Village of Elwy; and from the circumstance of the 
hill on whieh it is built bearing the name of Bryn 
Paulin, it has been thought that Suetonius Paiilinus, 
the Roman general, in the reign of Nero, lay en- 
camped there, in hia way to the invasion of the Isle 
of Mona^ now Anglesea. 

Tanner> a good authority on atich subjects, who 
was himself Bishop of St. Asaph, and died in 1735, 
makes the following statement. " Kentijgem, bishop 
of Glasgow, being driven out of Scotland bounded an 
episcoped seat and monastery here, about the middle 
of the sixth century, and becatiie the first bishop. 
Upon his return into Scotland, he made Asapa, or 
Hassaph, an eminently holy and gtitiA man, his 
successor j and from him both the ehufch and place 
have since been called St. Asaph. But frum the 
death of St. Asaph, a. d. 596, thete is no account 
of .the monastery, and httle or no account of any 
bishop till 1143*. And though there hath been 
a constant and regular succession firom that time. 
yet by reason of the wars between the English and 
the Welsh, and Owen Olendour'sf , or Glyuayfrdwy*8 
rebellion, the cathedral chtireh, with itkt bishop's 
and canons' hduses. Were mor6 thiin otice destroted, 
and for many years in rUltts. Upon oUe of these 
devastations, Or the fbars of it» Bishop Atiian the 
Second endeavouredj in 1278, to remove the see to 
Rhuddlan}, two miles northward. And king Ed- 
ward the First granted his license for it, in 1284| 
and promised both ground for the bliureh^ kt., ana 
1000 marks towards the buildlng|j btti this did tiot 
take effect.. Besides the hiahcfp, hertj are deaxi, 
archdeacon, six prdbe&darles, devett eftfiei&S eHrsali 
four vicars choral, im Orgatiiftt^ four Uf-tkAM, Ice/' 
NotitUt MoMsiica, 

The first churcli, oil the site of the preseist ea« 

thedral, was of wood; but it was soon flrueceeded by 

one of stotie. Thisj however, in I283| shared the 

frequent fate of ecclesiastical buildings at that early 

period, and was burnt down. The loss was quickly 

repaired, and the diocese benefited by liberal grants | 

but in 1402, fresh disasters occurred by fire, the 

repeated injury being so great that the cathedral, as 

well as the bishop's palace and canons' residenees, 

lay in a stsltfe of ruin for nearly eighty years. The 

fabric now standings was (with the exception of the 

chdr, which has been restored by means of a fund 

vested In the hands of the dean and chapter, ail 

trustees,) erected through the liberality of l^ishop 

Rcdntian, (eonseerated fn 1472,) aided by the 

contributions of others, whose seal he excited to 

the work. It is in the form of tk plain cross, 

and Consists of a choiri a nare^ iwo aisles, and a 

transept, with a Ibw sqtfare tower in the centre. 

The eastern end iM lighted hf a large window in the 

- * From this date, including Oanviif, etfbd^cmed tn tl49, ihtt^ 
have been siitty-Rix biEhops of St. Asaph. Vn Wllliatn Carey is th6 
prelate who now presides over the diocese* 

t Speed, speaking of the reign of Henry lh6 fourth, says, 
" Albeit the face of England seemed srtiooth, yet Ood thru$t s ihorn 
into King Henry*s side, when and where he httfe expected; for the 
Welsh, whom former kings of England had so yoked, and subjected, 
did, contrary to all men's expectation, break forth into open acts of 
hostility under the conduct of a gentleman of that nation, surnamed 
CUndowr of his lordship of CUndotor, m Merionethsliire, wliose 
owner he was : the wratti and justice of heavea is always so well 
furnished with means to exercise the mightioit ; those chiefly at whose 
amendment God aims by chastisement/' 

i Once a most important place ; a stronghold and occasional 
re:»id«act of King Edward the f ir?t but now reduced to a village. 



pointed style, the tracery of which is copied froitt a 
skeleton window said to be still' remaining at the 
ruins of Tintem Abbey, Monmouthshire. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions : 

Length from east to west 179 

Length of the nava 1 • • 119 

Length of the choir GO 

Lengthy of the cross-aisles, or transept, fVom 

north to south 108 

Brea4th of the nare and side aisles 68 

Height «f the oentnd tower 93 

The monuments in the Cathedral are few. The 
most interesting, (assigned to Bishop David Ap 
Owen, a generous benefactor to the fabric, 15 13 J is 
an altar-tomb with a figure in the episcopal dress. 

Among the bishops of St. Asaph, we find the 
following remarkable persons^ notices of whom may 
be acceptable to many of our readers. 

GsoFFREY OF MoNMOUTH, SO called from the 
place of his birth, otherwise Geoffrey Ap Arthur, a 
British historian, who flourished in the reign of 
Henry the First, was Archdeacon of Monmouth, 
and promoted, hi 1 152, to the bishopric of St. Asaph. 
He is known among antiquaries and readers of 
the early, and we may add, fabulous history of 
Britain, as the author of a famous Latin Transla- 
tion from the Welsh 3 being A Chronicle of British 
Kings, the original of which was said to have been 
supplied to him by Walter de Mapes, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, who found it in Normandy. He begins 
with Brute, a Trojan, great-grandson of iEueas, 
and, therefore, descended from Jupiter j and states 
his invasion and conquest of our island, to have 
happened 1059 years before the Christian era ! This 
is a specimen of the fanciful character of the work ; 
and the tomantic nattire of its narrative may be 
imagined from the circumstance of its containing 
the altectiiig stofy of Leir, King of Britain, the 
elefeAth in succession from Brute, who divided his 
klti|{dotii bet^eeb (SonerilUl and Regan, his two elder 
daughters^ ahd dliitih^ited the younger, Cordelia. 
H supplied Sliak^are with the materials for 
hia beittltifdi nM pathetic tragedy, though the poet 
had heightehed the ititereiSt by, making the death 
tsf €ior£lia precede that of Lear, while in Geoffrey *s 
sio^, the BgeA fathet is restored to his kingdom 
by means of Cordelia, who survives him. It is to 
sources like this, that we owe the stirring legends, 
some of theifl 9ti attractive in oiur early days, 
such as The Seven Champions of Christendom and 
Kinff Arthur of the Round Table, We are sorry for 
Geoffrey*s credit, to add that his Chronicle is sup- 
posed, for good reasons, to be a garbled version of 
a work written by Tyssilio, a bishop of St. Asaph 
in the seventh century. 

Isaac Barrow, appointed Bishop .of St. Asaph 
in 1670, was son of Isaac Barrow, a gentleman of 
Cambridgeshire, and uncle of the celebrated mathe- 
matician of the same name. He suffered with 
many of his brethren during Cromweirs reign of 
terror, and was ejected by the round-heads from his 
living of Hinton^ to which he had been presented by 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. At the restoration, 
his character for integrity and judicious zeal was 
geiierally appreciated, and in 1663, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, then in the patronage of 
the Earl of Derby. The Isle of Man, in a deplorable 
cofndition with regard to religion, presented a wide 
field of usefulness for such a character ; and he lost 
no time in improving the diocese to the best of his 
power, by the establishment of schools, and increasing 
the incomes of the poorer clergy. Among otheii 
results of his Uberality,2jigi^^collectioa of money 
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which he made^ to purchase of the earl all the lay 
impropriations in the island, settling the proceeds 
upon the clergy proportionably to their respective 
wants. His removal from Man to St. Asaph^ was 
felt by the inhabitants of the former^ as a serious 
personal loss : for " his name and his good deeds/' 
says Bishop Wilson, ** will be remembered as long as 
any sense of piety remains among them." But this 
circumstance gave him further opportunities of ful- 
51hng his earnest desire of doing good. He repaired 
several parts of the Cathedral, especially the north 
and south aisles, new covered them with lead, and 
wainscoted the east part ^f the choir. He also 
made provision for future needful repairs, and for 
the better maintenance of the choir. Besides ex- 
pending large sums on the bishop's palace, he built 
and endowed an alms-house for eight poor widows \ 
he had also made arrangements for erecting and 
endowing a free-school, but was prevented by death. 
Two hundred pounds were, however, recovered from 
his executors towards this purpose. He died in 1 680, 
and was buried on the south side of the west door 
of the Cathedral church-yard. 

William Bsveribge was a native of Barrow in 
Leicestershire, where his grandfather, father, and 
brother, successively, were vicars. At Cambridge, 
he was distinguished not only for his proficiency in 
classical literature, and his successful application to 
the Oriental languages, but for unaffected devotion 
and exemplary purity of conduct. The vicarage of 
Ealing to which he had been presented soon after his 
ordination as priest^ he resigned for the living of St. 
Peter's, Comhill, London. Here he so steadfastly 
and kindly discharged the duties of his pastoral care \ 
and so happily were his labours crowned with success, 
that his parish was quoted as the best model and 
pattern for its neighbours to copy. After his ap- 
pointment as archdeacon of Colchester, and, subse- 
quently, as chaplain to King William and Queen 
Mary, he was offered, in 1691, the bishoprick of Bath 
and Wells, then vacant by the deprivation of Dr. 
Thoimas Ken, for not taking the oath to the King and 
Queen, but he refused that see, his conscience not 
allowing him "to eat Br. Kens bread." In 1704, 
however, he was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph, 
vacant by the translation of Bishop Hooper to the 
diocese of Bath and Wells. No sooner was he ad- 
vanced to this dignified and responsible charge, than 
he addressed a letter to his clergy, pressing upon 
them the importance of catechising and instructing 
their flocks in the principles and chief truths of our 
Ri'ligion, — an essential branch of duty, — at the same 
time supplying them with a plain exposition of the 
Church Catechism. Dr. Beveridge was a person of 
sincere piety, strict uprightness, and, in all its senses, 
of indefatigable charity. He was called the ApostoHc 
Bmfsridgs, and when dying, it was justly said of him, 
" There goes one of the greatest and best men England 
ever bred." He is also celebrated for his extensive, 
and almost universal learning ; his admirable labours 
being, even at this day, most beneficial to the pastors 
of the church, in the fulfilment of their ministry, 
as well as to the private Christian for his instruction 
and comfort. At his death, which happened in 
] 708, he left the chief part of his property to the two 
Societies, that for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Uis principal works are his Sermons, Private Thoughts 
on Religion, and the Thesaurus Theological. 

Dr. Thomas Tanner, who was placed over this 
diocese in 1/32, is principally known as an eminent 
a ntiquary, and as the author of *' Notitia Monastica ; 
or an Account of all the Abbies^ Priories &c., in 



England and Wales," a laborious work, which, with 
that of Dugdale, often forms the ground of more 
modem descriptions. He died at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was buried in the nave of that Cathedral, 
under the pulpit, without any funeral pomp. He 
ordered his body to be wrapped in the coarsest crape, 
and his cofRn to be covered with common serge. He 
also directed that the pall-bearers should have one 
of Basketts' folio Bibles each, and the several under- 
bearers, a copy of ** Sherlock on Death.'* His character 
has descended with honour to posterity. 

Samuel Horslsy became Bishop of St« Asaph 
in 1802. Our limits do not allow us room for a 
full memoir of this learned person, who pre- 
served to the last his extraordinary vigour of mind, 
and continued to exert his zeal, both in parlia- 
ment and with his pen, for the support of his 
church and country. His lot was cast in the most 
turbulent periods, when the throne and altar were 
alike threatened with ruin ; and he was, undoubtedly, 
a warm and powerful champion in the cause of both ; 
though it must be added, he sometimes forgot the 
necessity of maintaining a meek and gentle temper. 
In his controversy with the unitarian. Dr. Priestley, 
he displayed, with great benefit, his ponderous 
learning, splendid talents, and vast knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history. He died at Brighton in 1806, 
in his seventy-third year, and was buried at New- 
ington Butts. 

M. 



GREAT NUMBERS. 
No. n. Numbers descriptive of Distance. 
In Oriental countries, it has been the custom from 
the earliest ages to reckon distances by time, rather 
than by any direct reference to a standard of mea- 
sure, as is commonly the practice in the present day. 
In the Scriptures, we find distances described by " a 
day*s journey," " three days* journey," and other 
similar expressions. A day*s journey is supposed to 
have been equal to about thirty-three British statute 
miles, and denoted the distance that could be per- 
formed without any extraordinary fatigue by a foot- 
passenger. " A Sabbath day*s journey" was peculiar 
to the Jews, being equal to rather less than one 
statute mile. It may not be in exact accordance with 
our habits of thought, and usual forms of expres- 
sion, thus to describe distances by time ^ yet it seems 
to possess some advantages. A man knowing 
notl^ng of the linear standards of measure employed 
in foreign countries, would receive no satisfactory 
information, on being told that a particular city, or 
town, was distant from another, a certain number 
of miles*, or leagues f, as the case might happen to 
be. But, if he were told that the city, or town, 
which had been the subject of his inquiry, was 
distant from another a certain number of hofurs, or 
iays, there would be something in the account that 
would commend itself to his understanding. A sea- 
voyage is oftener described by a reference to time 
than to distance. We frequently hear persons inquire 
how many weeks, or months, it will occupy to proceed 
to Madeira, to the West Indies, to America, or other 
distant parts of the world, but they rarely manifest 
any great anxiety about the number of mles. This 
■mode of computation seems especially applicable to 
steam-navigation 5 a voyage by a steam-packet, 
under ordinary circumstances, being performed with 

* In Holland a milt is nearly equal to three and three-quarters ; 
in Germany it is rather more than four and a half; and in Switxtf- 
land it is about equallo five and three-quarters British miles. , 

t A leagM in France is equal to two and three-quarters ; in Spam 
to four : in Denmark to four and three-auarters ; in Switeerland to 
fiv« and a half; aad ia Sw^«n to si* and thrwquarters Bntish DuUft. 
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such surprismg regularity, that it might, with greater 
propriety, be described by minutes^, pr hours, or days, 
than by miles. 

The improvements in travelling, and in the con- 
veyance of merchandise, by sea and land, which 
have resulted from scientific invention and commer- 
cial enterprise, during the last few years, have 
wrought an important change in all the relations of 
society. Distant parts of the same country are 
hereby, in effect, brought closer together; 'neigh- 
bouring nations are better enabled to cultivate the 
reciprocal interchange of social and mercantile 
advantages; whilst those more remote receive a 
corresponding impulse, although its effects may not 
be so immediately apparent. 

It is not many years since, that a journey of one 
hundred miles, even in our own country, was looked 
upon as a serious undertaking; occupying, by the 
most approved modes of conveyance, the larger por- 
tion of a week. By stage-coaches, the same distance 
is now regularly performed in about eleven hours, 
and by a steam-carriage, on a rail-road, in five hours. 

The rail-roads in progress on both sides the 
metropolis, and those which are projected in continu- 
ation of them, will have the effect of placing the 
provincial towns that skirt their course, at about 
half their present distance from London, with respect 
to time^ Birmingham is distant from London one 
hundred and ten miles, the journey thither being 
performed by the mail, and other fast-coaches, in 
something less than eleven and a half hours. The 
length of the rail-road will be one hundred and eleven 
and a quarter miles, and supposing no greater speed 
to be attained than is now averaged on the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail-road, the journey will occupy 
five and a half hours. The distance from London 
to Southampton is eighty miles ; the journey occu- 
pying from eight to nine hours. By the rail-road 
it will average only four hours. 

Should the rail-road that is contemplated between 
Havre and Paris be constructed, it will be possible to 
convey passengers and letters between the capitals of 
England and France in twenty-four hours; sup- 
posing the voyage from Southampton to Havre to 
occupy, as it does at present, about twelve hours. 

These interesting fiocts denote that time is essen- 
tially an element of distance, as respects the inter- 
course of mankind, whether it be of individuals or 
communities. The only condition that seems neces- 
sary to its more general adoption in the ordinary 
affairs of life, is uniformity in the rate of travellhig ; 
an object, that with rail-roads, and steam-packets, is 
not of very difficult attainment. 

In France, a rail-road has been some time in 
operation, whose length is about 89 miles. Other 
European nations are adopting similar modes of 
communication, and it is probable that at no very 
distant period, a journey from one extremity of 
Europe to the other will be performed in less time, 
and with less expense and inconvenience, than for- 
merly attended that from London to Edinburgh, or 
some other equally distant part of the British Empire. 

The number of rail-roads in America, already 
completed, is 46, and there are projected, or in 
progress, 137 more. Among the latter, is one line 
of road that will be 330 miles in length, the most 
difficult and expensive portion of which, extending 
about 70 miles, is ahready finished. Upwards of 100 
miles of another rail-road is completed, whose entire 
length will be 135 miles. 

We now turn our attention to distances and 
movements of a totally different character from those 
which exist on this terrestrial globe. 



In contemplating the varied phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, &e mind is not only filled with 
wonder, amounting in some cases to incredulity, but 
it is overwhelmed with awe. Who is there, even if 
he be possessed of the most gigantic intellect, that 
can grasp, in all its details, that wondrous mechanism^ 
by which myriads of worlds are kept in their 
respective places, and are made to pursue, with unde- 
viating regularity, the courses appointed them? If 
we limit our investigations to that part of the universe 
to which our own globe more immediately belongs, 
the evidences of design, of order, and of magnitude, 
are so resplendently conspicuous, that, fatigaed and 
overpowered by the exertion necessary to such 
research, if it be only of brief continuance, we 
gladly seek repose from such intense studies, among 
objects nearer home, and of a less stupendous cha- 
racter. But if it be so difficult thus to ascertain 
what is going on in our immediate vicinity, how 
greatly must the labour be increased, when, leaving 
far behind us our own little system, with its beautiful 
sun, and his attendant planets, we push our inquiries 
into the more distant regions of space, where worlds 
beyond worlds, shining with unborrowed light, crowd 
every interstice of the vast expanse ! Few, indeed, 
are there, even amongst the most highly-gifted of 
mankind, who are capable of pursuing, in all its 
length and breadth, this delightful portion of natural 
science. Enough, however, might be known, by 
those whose means for acquiring knowledge are of 
the most ordinary description, to inspire in them 
emotions of deep humility; whilst all, from the 
least to the greatest, from the most ignorant to the 
most learned, may adopt the language of the 
Psalmist, " Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it.'* Psalm cxxxix. 6. 

To understand aright the relative situations of the 
planets, as respects ti^eir distances from the sun, and 
the rates at which they move in their respective 
orbits round that luminary, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that the sun is immoveably fixed in the 
centre of the solar system. The rising of the sun in 
the east, and its setting in the west, is not a real but 
an apparent motion. The earth is the moving body, 
and it rotates on an imaginary Une passing through 
its centre, and terminating at the poles, in the same 
way that a wheel of a carriage revolves on its axle. 
The rotatory motion of the earth, is in a direction 
from west to east, exactiy the reverse of that in 
which the sun appear J^Xo move ; and operating on 
our senses in a similar way to that of travelling in a 
carriage, or a steam-boat, when the objects at the 
sides of a road, or on the banks of a river, appear to 
be passing us in a contrary direction at a rapid rate. 
In addition to what is termed the.<fat7y rotation of 
the earth on its own axis, producing the agreeable 
alternations of day and night, it moves also with great 
Telocity, in the performance of its annual circuit 
round the sun; to which circumstance, and the 
peculiar direction of its poles, we are indebted for 
the variation of seasons, and tiie difference in the 
duration of light and darkness. 

The sun appears to us to be constantly changing 
its place among the fixed stars, making an entire 
revolution of the canopy of heaven in a year. Tliis 
is an illusion of our senses, since it is oui*selves that 
move; but we are unconscious of it except by 
directing our attention to external objects. In 
travelling with great rapidity on a rail-road, the 
illusion is so complete, that many persons who are 
strangers to that .mode of conveyance, can only with 
difficulty be persuaded that they are in motion, unless 
they notice objects exteny^^ ^ |^e carriage. On 
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some parts of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
road, the motion of the carriages is so slightly felt, 
that persons can read and write in thexn with the 
greatest facility. The following figure will, we hope, 
assist in explaining how it is that the sun appears to 
move among the fixed stars, whilst in reality that 
glorious body is as permanently fixed as they are. 

The earth, at some particular time of the year, 
being in that part of its course denoted by a, the 
sun, 8, will appear to be among the stars at a', since 
those stars will never be seen fh)m the earth at night. 
As the earth proceeds in its orbit from a to b, the 




sun will appear also to have moved from a' to b'. 
In thrive months more the earth will have passed 
from B to c, the sun will then appear to have passed 
from b' to c', and the stars at a', which, in the first 
instance, were invisible, will rise when the sun sets. 
Proceeding onwards in its course, the earth will pass, 
in succession, from c to d, and from d to a, the sun, 
at the same time, appearing to move from d to n' 
and from d' to a', thus completing the circuit of the 
heavens. 

The other planets participate, in common with the 
earth, in the twofold motion already described. 
The nearer a body is to the sun, the greater the 
velocity with which it moves in its orbit. The diurnal 
motions of the planets are very dissimilar. Thus, 
the time occupied by the earth in making an entire 
revolution on its axis is 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 4 
seconds, which, properly speaking, constitutes a day. 
Jupiter, which is more than twelve himdred times 
larger than our globe, performs its diurnal revolution 
in 9 hours, 55 minutes, and 33 seconds. The moon, 
(a secondary planet, or satellite,) on the contrary, 
moves so slowly on its axis, that it takes 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes, and 5 seconds, to perform one 
revolution. In the length of what we term a year, 
that is the time occupied in passing round the sun, 
there is a remarkable difference as respects different 
nlanets. Tliis revolution is performed by 

Mercury in years, 87 days, 23 hoius, 14 inin., 33 see. 



Venus . 


.# — 224 — 16 


— 41 — 27 


Earth . 


. I .- — 5 


» 48—48 


l^Iara . . 


.1 — 321—22 


— 18—27 


Jupitor 


. 11 — 315 — 14 


-39-2 


Saturn . 


. 29 '— 161 — 19 


— 16-15 


Uranus 


. a3 — 52 — 4 


^0—0 



Tlie^path of a planet, in its revolution round the 
sun, is not circular, having the sun for its centre; 
but it describes afigure^ termed an ellipse, as denoted 




by the following figure; the 
sun occupying a fixed point 
called one of the/oci, as at s. 

The moon is so intimately 
associated with us in all our 
movements, whether diurnal 
or annual, that it is, next to 
the sun, the most important 
of all celestial bodies; and 
this arises not only from its comparative proximity^ 
its periodical brightness, and its continual changes ; 
but also from its physical effects upon the tides of the 
ocean, and, as we have reasons for concluding, on the 
atmosphere which encompasses the earth. The mean 
distance of the moon from the earth; that is, accord- 
ing to the astronomical method of computation, from 
the centre of one body to the centre of the other, 
is about 237,000 (two hundred and thurty-seven 
thousand) miles. This, vast as it is, when viewed 
in connexion with distances upon our globe, is but 
" a day's journey,** in comparison to the distance 
that the earth, and some of the other planets, are 
from the sun. A steam-carriage, on a rail-road, 
proceeding uninterruptedly at the rate of 25 miles 
per hour, would run 237,000 miles in I year, 4 
weeks, and 2 days. This falls within the limits of 
our conception. We may imagine something analo- 
gous to this, supposing a carriage, or rather a suc- 
cession of carriages, to be kept constantly at work 
for rather more than 2 years, and working 12 hours 
per day. But our powers of imagination fail us in 
estimating a distance equal to that of the earth from 
the sun, namely, ninety -five millions of miles. Our 
steam- carriage illustration is here no longer available, 
since it falls far beyond the boundaries of probability. 
Proceeding uninterruptedly at 25 miles per hour, it 
would require 433 years to move over a space equal 
to ninety-five millions of miles. 

Assuming the mean distance that the moon is 
from the earth, (237,000 miles,) as a comparative 
standard in estimating the distances of the planets 
from the sun, we have the following results, namely, 
the mean distance from the sun to 

\t ^ «,. :« ««,.^i *^ I ro / timos tlie distance of the 
Mercury is equal to 162 | ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ j^^^^.^^^^ 



Venus 


99 


2n6 


99 


Earth 


99 


400 


9> 


Mars 


99 


GOO 


99 


Jupiter 


99 


2046 


99 


Saturn 


99 


3755 


99 


Uranus 


99 


7505 


9» 
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PHENOMENON OF THE BLACK WATERS. 

In the upper part of the region of this river, (the Oronoko, 
in South America) between the third and fourth north 
parallels (of latitude), nature has several timos displayed 
the singular phenomenon which has been named black 
waters. The water of the Atabaco, Temi, Tuameni, and 
Guainia^ is of a coffee-colour. Under the shade of tho 
woods of the palm-tree, their colour becomes of a deep 
black, but, in transparent vessels, it becomes of a golden 
yellow colour ; the images of the southern constellations 
are reflected in it with singular brilliancy. The absence 
of crocodiles, and of fish, a greater degree of coolness, a 
smaller number of musquitoes, and a healthier air, 
distinguish the region of the black rivetis. They probably 
derive their colour inm a solution of carburet of hydrogen, 
resulting from (the decomposition of) the multitudes of 
plants 3iat cover the soil through which they flow.-— 
Malte Brun. 0» N, 



He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out his hfe in idle wishes ; and regret, in the last 

hour, his useless inteotioos. wd byrfin i^-^mer* {^ 
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XirfTAKCB or X.ONO ABrriKBHCl. 

A TOT7NO man, of a studious and melancholy turn of mind, 
troubled with some symptomi of indigestion and internal 
complaints, and aided, perhaps, by the strength of tmagina- 
tion, and by some mistaken notions about religion, resolved 
to cure himself by abstinence. He withdrew himself sud- 
denly from bis business and friends, took lodgings in 
an obscure street, and resolved to abstain from all solid 
food, and only to moisten his mouth from time to time with 
water, slightly flavoured with the juice of oranffes. After 
three days' abstinence, the craving for food subsided, and 
he pursued his studies without frirther inconvenience. He 
used no exercise, slept but little, and spent the greater 
part of the night in reading. The (}uantity of water used 
each day was from half a pint to a pint, and the juice only 
of two oranges, to flavour the water, served him a week. 

He persisted in his regimen for sixt^ days, without 
variation. During the last ten days of it, his strength 
failed rapidly ; and, finding himself unable to rise from his 
bed, he began to be alarmed. He had hitherto flattered 
himself tliat his suj)port was preternatural, and had in- 
dulged his imagination with tne prospect of some great 
event, which he expected would follow this remarkable 
abstinence. But his delusion vanished, and he gradually 
ibund himself wasting, and sinking to the gnve. 

About this time, hu friends found out his retreat, and 
prevailed upon him to admit the visit of a respectable 
clergyman, who convinced him of the fallacy of his visionary 
ideas ; and succeeded, finally, in obtaining his consent to 
any plan that might be conducive to his recovery. Dr. 
Wlllan, a respectable physician, was then called in for 
advice, and visited him on the 23d of March, 1 786, and on 
the tixtV'firgt of bis fast. The doctor found him reduced 
to the last stage of existence, and he states, that '* his 
whole appearance suggested the idea of a skeleton, pre- 
pared for diying the muscles upon it in their natural 
situation. His eyes were not deficient of lustre ; his voice 
was sound and clear, notwithstanding his general weak- 
ness, but attended with great imbecility of mind." He had 
undertaken in his retirement to copy the Bible in short 
hand, which he showed the doctor ; executed nearly as far 
as the second book of Kings : he had also made some im- 
provements in short-hand writing. From the 23d to the 
28th of March, he was so much recovered, under a proper 
regimen, that he could easily walk across the room ; but on 
the 29th, he lost his recollection, and ultimately died on the 
9th of April, nature being quite exhausted. 

Dr. Willan believes that this young man s case of fasting 
is longer than any recorded in the annals of physic ; and 
that he could scarcely have supported himself through it, 
except from an enthusiastic turn of mind, nearly bordering 
upon insanity, the efiect of which, in fortifying the body 
against cold and hunger, is so well known. 

The intellectual powers of man are not given merely for 
self; they are not intended to aid his own cunning, and 
craft, and intrigues, and conspiracies, and enrichment. 
They will do nothing for these base purposes. The instinct 
of a tiger, a vulture, or a fox will do better. Genius and 
abilities are given as lamps to the world, not to self. — Sir 
Eqbrton Brydgies. 



Who is there that can afford to compare what he has done, 
with what it was once his ambition and his hope to do ? 
Gray hairs bring with them little wisdom, if they do not 
bring this sense of humiliation. — Southby. 
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O YB, whom, struggling on life's craggy toad, 

With obstacles and dansers, secret foes 

Supplant, false friends betray, disastrous rage 

Of elements, of war, of civil broil 

Brings down to Poverty's cold floor, while grief 

Preys on the heart, and dims Uie sinking eye ; 

Faint not I There is, who rules the storm, whose hand 

Feeds the young ravens, nor permits blind chance 

To close one sparrow's flagging wing in death. 

Trust in the Rock of Ases. Now, even now 

He speaks, and all is calm. Or if, to prove 

Your inmost soul, the hurricane still spread 

Its licensed ravages. He whispers hope. 

Earnest of comfort ; and through blackest night 

Bids keen-eyed Faith on heaven's pure sunshine gaze, 

And learn toe glories of her Aiture home, — Gxs30Rr(B. 



UAKMBR OT UARINO PERSONS FRXE AT ALNWICK, 
IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Those who are to be made free, or, as the phrase is, leap 
the wellf assemble m the market-place, very eariy in the 
morning, on ihe 25th of April, being St. Mark's day. 
They appear on horseback, dressed in white, with white 
nightcaps, and every man a sword by his side, attended 
by the tour chamberlains, and the castle-bailifT, mounted 
and armed in the same manner. They then proceed, with 
music playing before them, to a large dirty pool, called 
Freeman's-V^U, where they dismount draw up in a body, 
then rush in all at once, and scramble through the mud as 
fast as they can. After thin, they take a dram, put on dry 
clothes, remount their horses, gallop round the confines 
of the district, and Uien re-enter the town, sword in hand, 
and are met by women, dressed in ribands, with bells and 
garlands, dancmg and singing. These are called Timber- 
wastes. On this day, the nouses of the new freemen are 
distinguished by a holly-bush, as a signal for their friends 
to come and make merry with them on their return. 

This manner of making free is peculiar to Alnwick, 
according to a clause in the charter given them by Kin ^ 
John, who, travelling this way, stuck fast in a hole, and 
thus punished the town, for neglecting to mend the roads. 

THE CITY OF DORT^ IN HOLLAND, PRESERVED 
BY MILKMAIDS. 

During the wars in the Low Countries, the Spaniards 
intended to besiege the city of Dort, in Holland, and 
accordingly planted some thousands of soldiers in am- 
bush, to l>e ready for the attack when opportunity might 
offer. On the confines of the city lived a rich farmer* 
who kept a number of cows in his grounds, to furnish 
the city with butter and milk. His milkmaids, at this 
time, coming to milk their cows, saw under the hedges 
the soldiers lying in ambush, but seemed to take no 
notice ; and having milked their cows, went away sinq:- 
ing merrily. On coming to their master's house, they 
told him what they had seen; who, astonished at the 
relation, took one of the maids with him to a burgomaster 
at Dort, who immediately sent a spy to ascertain the imin 
of the story. Finding the report correct, he began to 
prepare for safety, and instantlv sent to the States, who 
ordered soldiers into the city, and commanded the river to 
be let in by a certain sluice, which would instantly lay that 
part of the country under water where the besiegers lay in 
ambush. This was forthwith done, and a great number 
of the Spaniards were drowned ; the rest, being disap- 
pointed in their design, escaped, and the town was thus 
providentially saved. The otates, to commemorate the 
memory of the merry milkmaid's good ser\ice to the 
country, ordered the farmer a large revenue for ever, to 
recompense him for the loss of his house, land, and catllc; 
and caused the coin of the city to have a milkmaid, milk- 
ing & cow, to be engraven thereon, which is to be seen at 
tUis day, upon the Dort dollars, stivers, and doights ; and 
similar figures were also set up on the water-gate of the 
Dort : and the milkmaid was allowed for her own life, and 
her heirs for ever, a very handsome annuity. 

Kino George the Third one day walking up the street at 
Cheltenham, the common crier (then a woman) concluded 
a publu^ notice by exclaiming ** God save the King !*' The 
good and venerable monarch turned round, and emphati- 
cally replied, " God save the crier, and the people !' 

The story of the great eastern monarch, who, when he 
surveyed his innumerable army from an eminence, wept 
at the reflection that in less than a hundred years not one 
of all that multitude would remain, has been often men- 
tioned; because the particular circumstances, in which 
that remark occurred, naturally claim the thought, and 
strike the imagination; but every man that places his 
happiness in external objects, may every day with equal 
propriety make the same observations. Though he does 
not lead armies, or govern kingdoms, he may reflect, when- 
ever he finds his heart swelling with any present advan- 
tage, that he must, in a very short time, lose what he so 
much esteems ; that in a year, a month, a day, or an hour, 
he may be struck out from the book of life, and placed in 
a state where wealth or honour shall have no residence, 
and where all those distinctions shall be forever oblite- 
rated', which now engross his thoughts, a|l^ /^^^ Nf pride, 
— Dr, JoBWSori, Digitized by VjOOQ Ic 
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THE GYPSIES IN FRANCE. 



By the Rev. EMILIEN B. D. FROSSARD, Protestant Chaplain 
aud Pasteur Catechiste at Nismes. 

The Gypsies have borne a prominent part in the 
romantic literature of our age^ and no one can forget 
Sir Walter Scott's great and mysterious character of 
Meg Merrilles. But what many people seem to 
foi^et^ and some^ perhaps, are really ignorant of, is 
the part which these wandering tribes still actually 
perform in real life. France has not escaped their 
incursions. They are often met with under the side- 
arches of the bridges, in deserted Mayets^, and in 
every place where they can pitch their tents without 
being driven from it by suspicious owners. They 
may often be seen grouped round a fire in the opeil 
air, over which boils a kettle filled with bdhefi and 
other scraps thrown away by the butchers, o* 
snatched from the mouths of their dogS. 

The men steep all day, and roam aboi^t at night j 
the wretched ragged women beff, and the chlldreti 
amuse the passengers by clacking their teeth ih 
cadence. All are distinguished by misery, by dirt t 
and by a love of wandering. A copper-coloured 
skin, perfectly black hair, peculiar and marked 
features, proclaim them all to spring from a distant 
aud foreign origin 3 they live without iire or fixed 
habitation, without faith or form of worship j their 
almost incomprehensible dialect seems a mixture of 
different languages, from which they have gleaned 
during their wanderings, and when the curious stranger 
questions them, they reply that their pilgrimage is not 
yet finished. 

We have often heard of several savage virtues 
which distinguish the Gypsies; I much fear that 
these virtues exist only in the imaginations of novel- 
ists, and that if we follow these wandering tribes 
niore closely, they will only afford us a sad spectacle 
of the lowest degradation. Nevertheless, they cannot 
have entirely escaped the influence of the law of 
conscience written in the hearts of all men 5 nor 
that of Christianity which surrounds and protects 
them. 

During several months, I observed a poor Gypsy 
woman who had fixed her abode at the foot of the 
rampart of the citadel of Nismes. Every time I 
went to the county gaol, in the exercise of my 
ministry, a little boy of seven years old, who seemed 
to belong to her, endeavoured to attract my attention 
by his absurd contovtions, and almost unintelligible 
language. The mother remained by her fire-side, 
half-extingtdshed, shivering with cold, half-naked, 
concealing so young an infant in a cloth, that it is 
most probable these ruins saw its birth. 

This woman was still yoxmg, with all the charac- 
teristic features and dress of her race. Her husband, 
for it appears that notwithstanding the customs of 
this people X, they were married, had been condemned 
to prison; she had followed him from a great distance 
on foot, spent with fatigue, carrying her eldest child 

* A kind of summer-house in the vineyards, to which the citizens 
of Nismes, and other towns in the south of France, repair in the 
summer on Sunday evenings, with their families ; they are generally 
painted green and yellow. 

t One striking exception to this general habit was eiemplified in 
the case of a family, the mother of whom experienced a long and 
most suffering illness. She refused to leave the tent for a comfort- 
able house, provided for her by some charitable friends, saymg, that 
as she had never slept under a roof, she was convinced she should 
die of suffocation, if she tried the experiment. During several 
months which she lingered on, confined to her bed, the devoted 
attention of her family to her was exemplary, and the cleanliness 
and delicacy of their manners such as might have done honour to a 
palace. These particulars were related by the clergyman of the 
parish in which tliey had pitched their tent, who, with his sisters, 
were unwearied in their attendance on her and also by the medical 
man who visited her. 

t In England, marriage is geay tl among the Gypsies. 



on her back, and she was come to live as near her 
husband, as walls and guards would allow her; there 
she waited, counting ti^e days for his deUverance: 
she lived upon charity, and as soon as the compas- 
sionate stranger threw her some pence, she might be 
seen running with joy to the gratmg, entreating the 
porter to give the poor prisoner the scanty pittance 
of public charity. On the day of his liberation, 
several members of the tribe Were seen coming 
joyfully to Welcome their brother, and take his family 
far away, to seek a country where the lawi were less 
strict, and meti less vigilant. 

Philanthropists of France, are yon ignorant of the 
fket that ten thousand human creatureti vagrants 
and degraded, overrun the face of your country, and 
that in the ttildst of fto many benevolent projects, so 
many schooli and Mylums supported by public 
charity^ the Gypsies have hitherto beeu forgotten ! 
These wandering trlbei leem^ it is tmci to escape 
hotn our civiliisatlotli a horror of subjection and of 
labour is their rullnff passion ) but we must not 
allow otii^elves ib be dlscotihiged by the idea, 
received befbre-hand, that all efforts are in vidn. The 
task is a difHcult otie, but it is because it is difficult, 
that it is delightful, and the philanthropist has for 
his encouragement the establishments of Friedrichs- 
lohra, in Germany, and that of Southampton in 
England *, before his eyes. 

In 1830, the Christians of Naumbourg, a little 
Prussian town in the vicinity of Friednchslohra, 
sent thither Mr. Blankenbourg, With a mission to 
attempt the religious instruction of the Gypsies, 
and consequently their social and moral improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Blankenbourg has fixed his residence, during 
the last three years, in the midst of these Farias of 
Europe. He had at first much difficulty in gaining 
their confidence, because he had been represented to 
them as charged by the Prussian government with 
the design of throwing them into a house of correc- 
tion, where they would be obliged to work. They 
avoided him with care; the very children fled when 
they saw him approaching. But he at last succeeded 
in persuading ^e heads of them, that it was solely 
out of charity towards them that he had settled 
himself in their village. One of them burst into 
tears of joy on hearing this, and said that he had 
thought there was no longer any one in the world 
that loved them. They promised to induce their 
companions to listen to his advice, and they kept 
their word. Their chief continues to testify much 
friendship towards him; he is an old man, who well 
knows how to keep up order among his people. 

Mr. Blankenbourg has provided work for the 
Gypsies, he employs them to dig ditches in the forest, 
which is a work that cannot be completed under two 
years. It would never have been possible to have 
made them undertake it by force; their friend's 
kindness to them, decided their acceptance of it, and 
every day fresh Gypsies arrive, asking for employ- 
ment Mr. Blankenbourg works with them, to 
encourage them by his example, as well as by hia 
advice; this constant communication which he keeps 
up witlk them, makes it more easy for him to seize 
every opportunity of speaking to them of their eternal 
interests. 

Mrs. Blankenbourg assists her husband with a 
charity that ^ual8 his own. She has already sue- 
cceded, by patient endeavours, in teaching twelve 
girls to knit. She dedicates a great part of her 
time to cutting e>ut and making dodies for the 
children. 

• See &uurday Mai«iiBlgm*f)f^»OOgle 
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A school has just been opened, by the efforts of 
this couple, for these poor little wretches, in a house 
which was bought in the village of Friedrichslohra, 
by means of a subscription. Th& children live 
there; it would have been impossible, indeed, to 
have exercised any lasting influence over them, if 
they had returned every evening to their familes, 
where they could only receive bad examples. They 
M'ere often seen, during the first months, before the 
school-house was built, coming in the morning to 
beg for bread, their mothers having left them, without 
any food, to go out begging for the whole day. It 
was impossible to allow them to carry away their 
new clothes with them, as they would return the 
next day, filthy and covere<l with vermin. Their* 
continual residence in the school-house, often remedies 
these difficulties. 

These are the beginnings of a work undertaken 
with a spirit of perseverance and charity -, it will not 
be lost, we hope; and we shall esteem ourselves 
happy, if we have succeeded in exciting in the minds 
of our readers some feeling of compassion and pity 
for the poor Gypsies. 

We borrow the following details from an excdlent 
French periodical, Le S^eur, — ^Thc Sower. 

This migratory population is known hy the names of 
Bohdmiens, or Egyptiens, in France; of Zigueners, in 
Germany; of Ggpsies, in England; of Gitanos, in Spain; 
and of Zingariy in Italy. Tho origin of this people is involved 
in mystery. Mr. Balbi, in his Ethnographical Atlas, oon- 
siders it as clearly demonstrated that they descend from 
the Zinganes of Sindy*, to whom belong the Indians 
known by the names of Bazigours, of Pantchipiri, and 
of Correwas. He thinks that about four centuries ago, 
they left the neighbourhood of the Delta of the Indus. 
Their idiom is subdivided, according to him, into several 
dialects, which differ much from each other, inconsequence 
of the foreign words which they have borrowed from the 
languages of the people among whom they reside. Those 

* It is a singular fact, that the cast in India from which tho 
Gypsies are supposed originally to have emigrated, are in that 
country as completely different from any other natives, as the 
Gypsies are amongst ourselves ; their wandering and predatory habits, 
and peculiar features, are predselv the same as those of the Uypaies, 
and differing completely from other Hindoos ; they also follow in 
India, to a great extent, the trades of tinkerini|; and begging. They 
are universal in Bengal, and speak an inflexion of Malay peculiar 
to themselves, which some few of the old Gypsies in England still 
retain, though hirdly any of the younger ones understandf it. The 
prevailing opinion in India as to their origin is, that they are one of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. But there seems to be very little foun- 
dation for such a supposition. 



of Italy and Spain leem to have forgotten their own 
language, and have formed for themselves a fttctitious one, 
called '* Gerizonza," or ** Ziriguenza/* composed of some 
words which they have invented, and others which they 
have borrowed from the Spanish and Italian languages, 
but of which they have altered the meaning, and inverted 
the syllables, that it might be intelligible only to them- 
selves. 

It is calculated that there are more than 100,000 Gypsies 
dispersed over Europe; they are most numerous in Turkey, 
in Russia, and in Austria ; there are 10,000 in France, of 
which 3000 are in Alsace. They have a sort of preference 
for animals who have died of disease, therefore they witness 
tho arrival of an epidemic with pleasure. 

The Gypsies seem indifferent to all religions; they 
change their modes of worship as often as Uiev change 
their adoptive country, and several have been alternately 
circumcised among the Mohammedans, and baptized among 
Christians. 

At the time of their first appearance in Europe, they 
gave themselves out to be Christians from Egypt, and 
related that their ancestors, not being willing to receive 
Jesus Christ, when he fled into E^ypt with his parents, 
they had been condemned, for this sm, to seven years of a 
wandering life. The ignorance of those times gained 
belief to this fable ; they even obtained safe-conducts, and 
were received every where with hospitality. But the false- 
hood was discovered, and their conduct rendering them 
unworthy of the toleration which had at first been shown 
them, they were banished fh)m most of the countries into 
which they had penetraled. 

A regulation of the states of Orleans, in 1561, com- 
manded that they should be exterminated "with sword 
and fire," if the^ did not quit the French dominions. It 
was ever found impossible to effect their complete expulsion. 

[Translated from a little work, published in Penny Numbers, 
at Nismes, m France. 



Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul full of 
harmony ; it composes music for churches and hearts ; it 
makes and publishes glorifications of God, it produces 
thankfulness, and serves the ends of charity ; and when 
the oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright and tall 
emissions of light and holy fires, reaching up to a cloud, 
and making joy round about: and therefore, since it is so 
innocent, and may be so pious, and full of holy advaiitag^e, 
whatsoever can innocently minister to this holy joy docs 
set forward the work of religion and charity.— -J b rem y 
Taylor. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 



PAUT THE FIRST. 
Mbxico, the capital of the renublic of the same name, and 
of the ancient vice-royalty or New Spain, is situated in 
that part of America where the northern half of the conti- 
nent narrows into the long isthmus which connects it with 
the southern portion. It is, in many respects, the mast 
remarkable city in the New World ; there is none other 
which has a history so full of interest attaching to it ; nor 
indeed in the Old World are there many cities which 
surpass it in this point of view. It was uie first capital 
which the Spaniards discovered on the continent of 
America^ and it continued for a long while to be regarded 
as the metropolis of their vast possessions in that region of 
the globs. 

The expeiitioQ which 'sailed from Cuba, under Herman 
Cortez, fbr tHe conquest of Mexico, reached the coast of that 
country Iq the spring of 1519. After a toilsome majrch 
into the- interior, the SDaniaiHls reached the vast plain 
in which the eity of l€<;Zioo stands, and the sight which 
then greeted their eyes, was one that gladdened them 
much. ** When they first beheld this prospect," says 
Robertson, tising aJmosI the rery words of an eye- witness 
of the s<)ene, " one of the most striking and beautiful on 
the face .«if tibe earth ; when they obsened fertile and well- 
cultivatcitl fields, stietehing further than the eye could 
reach ; ^lien they saw a lake resembling the sea in extent, 
encompafMed with large towns, and discovered the capital 
city risii^ upon an island ia the middle, adorned widi its 
temples ana turrets, ^ ieeoe ao fir exceeded their 
imaginaOien, that some bdieved the fanctfiil descriptions of 
romance were lealized, aod that its enchanted palaces and 
gilded domes were presented to their sight ; others eouid 
hardly persuade themselves tk&t this wonderful sjMelacie 
was any thing more than a dream.** 

As toey drew near the eiity, a multitude of distinguished 
persons, adorned with piunei, and clad in jasantles of Ai» 
cotton, came forth to reeeive them, saluting Cortez in the 
most respectful and submisaiwe manner. They announced the 
approach (^ Montezuma, tlie emperor; and soon afterwards 
the monardi appeared in all his royal potnp and splendour. 
He was borne in a Utter oa llie shoulders of four of his 
principal attendants, while ofiMMS aupported a eanopf of 
curious workmanship over hi» head. Before him marched 
three officers^ with rods of gold ia dieir hands ; these they 
lifted up on high at certain intervals, and then all the 
people bowed their beads, and hid thek faces, as unworthy 
to look on so great a mwuHNsh. As he drew near, Cortez 
hastily diamounted, and admnoed towards him in a re- 
spectnil posture. Montezuma alighted, and leanixig on the 
arms of two of his near relations, approaolied widi a slow 
and stately pace, his attendants covering the street with 
cotton cloths, lliat he might not touch the ground. When 
the salutatioiis were over^ the Emperor conducted Cortez to 
the quarters whidi had been prepared for his reoeption. and 
immediately took leave of lum, with the following remark - 
"You ane neir with yoftir l^votiiers in your own house; 
refresh yowrMives after yom l»^giMU «ad be heLj^ until I 
return." 

The fixflt acti however, of 1^ Spanish general, was to 
take precautions for his safety; oind, as lAie ^building 
allotted to hm and his troo^ ws suriounded by a atone 
wall, he soen aradered his posilAQii seoure. in the evening 
he waa vialtod by Vomtezumaf and a loi^ conference 
ensued, iD «4iich the Emperor declared ^is superstitious 
reverence for ^e Spaniards, and Mb desire that they might 
consider IheiBaelves as fnaaters in his dominions. On the 
morrow, Conlaa and some of his principd officers were 
admitted fo -a publip audience; and during the three 
following dB9% Ihe/were emplo^ ita vieiwykng the city. 

VBE ANdSNT aamt top ttEXioq. 

Thb MexK^iw were arigmidly called Agtecks^ and the 
country v«lwdb«hey inhabited. We the name of Anahuac 
According to ^hetf own account, they had not long been in 
possession cOf ^m territory, when the Spaniards arrived 
having firat 0OQi;y)ied it about <the period corresponding to 
the close of '1^\e -tweWth century of the Christian era. An 
ancient tradition was presened among them, that their 
wanderings ehould not terminate till they met with an eagle 
perched on a cactus, which had its roots in the crevices of a 
rock. The prediction was realized in tlie year 1 325, in one 
of a group of small islands in the lake of Tezcuco ; on the 
spot Sius mtoked, the Aztecks raised a Teocalli,or " house 



of the gods,** and on tlie neighbouring islands they founded 
their capltol. This was called Tenochtitlan ; and it is the 
same which l>ecame afterwards so famous under the name 
of Mexico. It communicated with the main land by three 
dikes ; these were not natural works ; they were '*made by 
the hand of man," and their breadth, according to the 
■oldier-like measurement of Cortez, was equal (o "two 
lances.*' A fourth causeway served to support an aque- 
duct which brought irater from a neighbouring place called 
Chanoltepec, for the lake afforded none that was good to 
drink. The city was built with groat regularity, and must 
undoubtedly have presented a fine appearance; indeed 
one much more lively than the capital which now supplies 
its place. Modern writers have a favourite comparison 
for it ; they are fond of likening it to one of the most 
splendid cities of the world — the far-famed Queen of the 
Adriatic — the water-seated Venice. Humboldt, of course, 
has his picture; and like the rest of his pictures, it is a 
vivid one. " Adorned," he says, *• with numerous teocalUs, 
like so many Mahometan steeples, surrounded with water 
and dikes, founded on islands covered with verdure, and 
receiving hourly in its streets thousands of boats which 
enlivened the lake, the ancient Tenochtitlan, according to 
tlie acoounts of the first conquerors, must have resembled 
some of the cities of Holland, China, or the Delta of Lower 
Egypt." 

The Spaniards were much struck with its beauty. Bemal 
Diaz del Castillo, a common soldier in the army of Cortez, 
and the author of a rough but faithful history of the con- 
quest, when looking down on the city from ttie top of the 
great temple, compares it, fVom its regular division into 
squares, to an immense chess-board. The separate squares 
were surrounded by roads or canals, and each of them con- 
tained a temple. 

In one of the letters which he addressed to Charles 
the Fifth, Cortez gives the following description: — 
" The city," he says, ♦* is as large as Seville or Cor- 
dova. The streets, I merely speak of the principal ones, 
are very narrow and very large ; some are half dry and 
half occupied by navigable canals, furnished with very-well 
constructed wooden-bridges. The market-place, twice as 
large as that of Seville, is surrounded with^an immense 
portico, under which are exposed for sale all sorts of mer- 
chandise, eatables, ornaments made of gold, silver, lead, 
pewter, precious stones, bones, shells, and feathers, delft- 
ware, leather, and spun cotton. We find hewn stone, tiles, 
and timber fit for building. There are lanes for game, 
others for rooU and garden-fruits ; there are houses where 
barbers shave the head ; and there are houses resembling 
our apothecary shops, where prepared medicines, unguents, 
and plasters are sold. There are houses where drink is 
sold. The market abounds with so many things, that I 
am uhable to name tliera all to your Highness. To avoid 
eonfUsion, every species of merchandise is sold in a separate 
lane. Every thing is sold by the yard, but nothing has 
hitherto been seen to bo weighed in the market. In the 
midst of the great square is a house, which I shall call 
FAudiencia*, in which ten or twelve persons sit constantly 
for determining any disputes which may arise respecting 
the sale of goods. There are other persons who mix con- 
tinually with the crowd, to see that a just price is asked. 
We have seen them break the false measures which they 
had seized from the merchants." 

THE MAJIKET-PLACE AND ITS RICHES. 

The Market-place, spoken of by Cortez, must have been 
of enormous magnitude; its boundaries are still discernible, 
and sufficiently mark the vast space which it covered. 
The concourse of persons who resorted to it for the purpose 
of traffic was great in proportion ; indeed, it is said that 
their number exceeded a hundred thousand. The atten- 
tion of the Spaniards was, of course, chiefly drawn to the 
commodities exposed for sale, and these they fbund both 
rich and plentiful. Gomara, who wrote soon after the con- 
quest, and derived his information chiefly from the mouths 
of the conquerors themselves, gives a very particular 
account of the different articles of merchandise. ** Mats, 
there were," he tells us. in the words of his English trans- 
lator, " both fine and coarse, of sundrie workmanship ; 
also coales, wood, and all sorts of earthen vessell, glazed 

• Tluswas the name by which the Spauiards destgnMed one of 
the buildings appropnated to tho purposes of justice in tHeir own 
country , 
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and painted very curiously ; ^eere skinnes, botli raw and 
tanned, in haire and] without hair, of many colours, for 
shoemakers, bucklers, tareets, jerkins, and lining of wooden 
corselets ; also skinnes of other beasts, and fowle in fea- 
thers, readie dressed, of all sorts, the colours and strange- 
ness whereof was a sight to behold.*' Among the richest 
merchandise was salt, the very cheapness of which has 
passed into a proverb with us. Another valuable com- 
modity, and one which seems to have been, in a great 
measure, the staple production of the country, was " mantels 
of cotton-wool, of divers colours, both great and small ; 
some for beds, others for garments and clothing, other for 
tapisserie to hang houses, other cotton-doth for lining 
breeches, shirts, table-cloths, towels, napkins, and such- 
like things.'* 

But " all the braverie * of the market was in the 
Quarter appropriated to the workers in gold and feathers, 
tne productions of whoso art were held in high esteem. 
These consisted of imitations of butterflies, tiowers, 
and other works of nature, which were wrought very 
skilfully, •* in gallant colours,'* whose liveliness was " a 
thing marvellous to behold.'* The Indians were very 
expert in this worl^, which required much patience ; and 
they would go without food a whole day, only " to place 
one feather in its due perfection, turning and tossing it to 
the light' of the sunne, into the shade, or dark place," to 
see how it looked best. ' The goldsmiths formed an im- 
portant class among the artificers of the city, though they 
were far from the high rank which they subsequently 
attained ; for the Mexicans had not yet learnt to work the 
rich mines in which their country abounded, as they derived 
their supply of gold from the mountain rivers and torrents ; 
yet their skill was considerable, as we may see from 
Gomara's account of what they could accomplish. " They 
will cast a platter in mold with eight corners, and every 
corner of several! metal, — that is to say, the one of gold, 
and the other of silver, without any kind of solder ; they 
will also found, or cast, a little caldron, with loose handles 
hanging thereat, as wee use to cast a bell ; they will also 
cast in mold a fish of metall, with one scale of silver on 
his backe and another of gold ; they will make a parrot, 
or popinjay, of metall, that his tongue shall shake, and 
his head move, and his wings flutter ; they will cast an 
ape in mold, that both hands and feet shall stirre, and hold 
a spindle in his hand, seeming to spin, yea, and an apple 
in bis hand, as though he would eate it.' * 

THB IDOLATRY OF THE MEXICANS. 

Thb ancient Mexicans were idolaters, and worshipped their 
false gods under a variety of images. They bad a regular 
system of idolatry, " with its complete train of priests, 
temples, victims, and festivals;" but it was of a most 
savage and gloomy kind. In the words of Robertson, 
" its divinities were clothed with terror, and delighted in 
vengeance. They were exhibited to the people under de- 
testable forms, which created horror. Fasts, mortifications, 
and penances, all rigid, and many of them excruciating to 
a degree, were the means employed to appease the wrath 
of their gods ; and the Mexicans never approached their 
altars wiUiout sprinkling them with blood, drawn from their 
own bodies." The practice of human sacrifices was very 
general, and the common fate of captives in battle was to 
be offered up as victims to the god of war. 

The idols of the Mexicans were very numerous. The 
most remarkable were the two which crowned the great 
temple of the capital ; we shall describe them in speak- 
ing of that edifice. *' There was another god who had 
a great image placed upon the top of the Chappell of 
Idols, and he was esteemed for a special and singular god 
above all the rest This god was made of idl kind of 
seeds that groweth in that countrv, and being ground, 
thev made a certain paste tempered with children's blootl, 
and virgins sacrificed, who were opened with their razors 
in the breasts, and their hearts taken out, to offer as first- 
fruits unto the idoU. The priests ind ministers do con- 
secrate this idoll with great pomp and many ceremonies. 
An the citizens are present at the consecration, with great 
triumph and ineredible devotion. Alter the consecration, 
many devout persons came and sticked in the dowie 
image precious stones, wedges of gold, and other jewels. 
After all this pompe ended, no secular man may touch 
that holy ima^e,— no, nor yet come into his chappell — ^nay, 
scarcely religious persons, except they were TlamacaztU, 
who are pnests of order. They doe renew this image 
many times with new dough, taking away the old ;— but 



then blessed is he that can get one piece ^ the old 
rags for reliques, and chiefly ror souldiers, who tiiought 
themselves secure therewith in the warres.'* 

The temples of Mexico were also extremely nunierous ; 
some authors estimate the number at two thousand ; but 
as Clavigero says, " we do not know that any one ever 
actually counted them." Besides that which was em- 
phatically called the '* great temple," there were seven or 
eight remarkable for their size. There was one dedicated 
to the ^od of the air, which had a very curious entrance ; 
the edifice itself was round in form, — "for even as the 
aire ^oeth round about the heavens, even for that consi- 
deration, they made his temple round." The door was 
frightfully fashioned, being made to resemble a scrpent*8 
mouth, and being painted " with foule and devilish ges- 
tures, with great gums and teeth wrought, which was a 
thing to feare those that should entet in thereat, and 
especially the Christians, unto whom it represented very 
hell with that ugly face and monstrous teeth." 

Among the curious buildings connected with religion, 
was a large prison like a cage, in which the Mexicans 
kept the idols of conquered nations, as if in imprisonment. 
In other places they preserved the heads of those who 
had been sacrificed, arranging them in regular order againsi 
walls, or stringing them, as it were, upon poles. Ther6 
was one of tfaSse monuments at a short distance from 
the chief temple, — "a chamell house," as Gomara's trans- 
lator calls it, " onely of dead men*s heads, prisoners in 
warres, and sacrificed with the knife." It was a pro- 
digious rampart of earlh in the form of a half pyramid, 
having seventy beams erected on its surface, which werd 
bored with different holes. Through these, sticks were 
passed across from one beam to another, and on each of 
them a number of heads were strung. Upon the step^ 
also, leading to the top of the edifice, there was " grafted 
betwixt stone and stone, a scull with the teeth outwards ;** 
and at each end of it was a tower, composed of only sculls 
and lime "and this having no other stuffe, seemed a 
strange sight *' Andrew de Tapia" says Gromara, " did 
certifie to me, that he and Gongalo de Umbria, did reckon 
them in one day, and found a hundred thirtie and sixe 
thousand sculls on the poles, staves, and steps." As soon 
as a head began to crumble with age, the priest supplied 
its place with a flresh one, from the bone-heaps. The 
sculls of ordinary victims were stripped of the scalp ; but 
those of men of rank and great warriors, they endeavoured 
to preserve with the skin, and beard, and nair entire ;— 
"which served only," says Clavigero, "to render more 
frightfiil these trophies of their barbarous superstition." 

THE GREAT 1SMPZA. 

The Great Temple stood in the centre of the city, and 
occupied the present site of the cathedral, and part of the 
great square, represented in page 41. It was an earthen 
monument, of a pyramidal shape, covered with a light and 
porous material, similar to pumice-stone, its general 
arrangement bein^ the same as that of the teocalli of 
Cholula*, and, indeed, of all Mexican temples. Bernal * 
Diaz visited it with Cortez, and others of his companions, 
and gives us the following account of what he observed. 

" The ascent to the temple was by 114 steps ; when we 
had ascended to the summit, we observed on the platform, 
as we passed, the large stones whereon were placed the 
victims who were to be sacrificed. H<ire was a great figure 
which resembled a dragon, and much blood fre^h spilled* 
Montezuma came out from an adoratory, in which his 
accursed idols were placed ; Cortez then addressinj^ him- 
self to Montezuma, requested that he would do him the 
favour to show us his g(Kl8. Montezuma, having first con- 
sulted his priests, led us into a tower, where was a kind of 
saloon ; there were two altars, highly adorned with richly- 
wrought timber on the roof, and over the altars gig^ntie 
figures, resembling very fat men ; the one on the right 
was Huitzilopotli, their war-god, with a great face and 
terrible eyes. This figure was entirely covered with gold 
and jewels, and his body bound with golden serpents; in 
his tight hand he held a bow, and in his left a bundle of 
arrows. The little idol, which stood by him, represented 
his page, and bore a lance and target, richly ornamented 
with gold and jewels. The great idol had round his neck 
the figures of human heads and hearta, made of pure gold 
and silver, ornamented with precious stones of a blue 
colour ; before the idol was a pan of incense, with three 
hear^ of human victims which were then burning, mixed 
• See Saturday Uagati^^^^., p. 175. 3 QIC 
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with copal. The whole of that apartment, both walls and 
floor, was stahied with human blood, in such quantity as to 
give a very offensive smell. On the left was the other 
great figure, with a countenance like a bear, and great 
shining eyes, of the polished substance whereof theur mir- 
rors are made ; the body of this idol also was covered with 
gold and jewels, aiul before him lay an offering of five 
human hearts. On the summit of the temple, and in a 
recess, the timber of which was most highly ornamented, 
we saw a figure, half human, and tlie other half resembling 
ah alligator, inlaid with jewels, and partly covered with a 
mantle ; this idol was said to contain the germ and origin 
of all created things, and was the god of har\-csts and 
fruits. The walls and altars were bestained like the rest ; 
and in this place they had a drum of most enormous size, 
the hoiad of which was made of the skins of large serpents. 
This instrument when struck, resounded with a noise that 
could be heard to the distance of two leagues, and was so 
doleful that it deserved to be named the music of the in- 
fernal regions.' This,'* adds the good Spaniard, with that 
zeal which so strikingly distinguished the adventurers of 
his age, ♦• with their horrible-sounding horns and trumpets, 
their groat knives for sacrificing their human victims, and 
their blood-besprinkled altars, I devoted, and all their 
wickedness, to God*s vengeance.*' 

The establishment of priests attached to the great temple, 
was on a very extensive scale. Five thousand persons are 
said to have resided constantly in the variou$ buildings 
enclosed within its outer walls ; living '* at their hearts' case 
as servants and vassals unto the Gods :" they were main- 
tained '* witH bread, fruit, flesh, fish, and fire-wood, as much 
as they needed,** all their expenses being defrayed out of 
the revenues of the establishment. The temple was 
** marvellously rich ;" certain towns were assigned for its 
support, and from these it drew large supplies of all that 
was needed for its service. '^ . . , . 

" Such, so groat and strange " may we say in the words 
of Gomara, ** was this temole of Mexico, for the service of 
the devil who had deceived those simple Indians.*' 

MAONIFICENCB OP THE MEXICAN KING. 

The accounts which the Spanish writers have left us of the 
magnificence that prevailed in the court of King Monte- 
zuma, and of the state in which he lived in his capital, 
remind us forcibly of the pomp and grandeur which are 
generally supposed to be the accompaniments of an eastern 
despotism. The subjects of the Mexican monarch enter- 
tained a most exalted idea of their sovereign and his attri- 
butes ; they held his person in the utmost veneration, and 
regarded his authority as entitled to tho most implicit 
obedience. " His people," to asc Gomara's words, '* had 
him in such reverence, that he permitted none to sit in his 
sight, nor yet in his presence to weare shooes, nor looke him 
in the face, except very few princes. Hee changed his 
owne apparell foure times every day, and hee never clothed 
himselfe againe with the garments which hee had once 
wome, but all such were kept in his suardrobe for to give 
in presentee to his servants and ambassadours, and unto 
valiant souldiers which had taken any enemy prisoner, and 
that was esteemed a great reward and a title of priviledge. 
Hee bathed him in his hot-house foure times every day. 
Hee seldom went out of bis chamber but when he went to 
his meate. Hee eate always alone, but solemnely, and with 
great abundance.*' 

Every person, indeed, who entered the palace, either to 
serve the king, or to conibr with him on any business, used 
to pull off his shoes and stockings at the gate. To appear 
before the sovereign in a pompous dress, would have been 
deemed disrespectful ; consequently, all the great lords, 
when they were about to appear in the presence of majesty, 
stripped themselves of the nch dresses which they wore, or 
concealed their magnificence beneath humbler coverings. 
From this observance, only the nearest relatives of the 
sovereign were exempted. Even men of consequence, 
when they came from a distance, entered the palace bare- 
footed, in a plain habit ; and, instead of going up to the 
gate directly, they advanced in a circuitous manner. All 
persons on entering the hall of audience, and before addres- 
sing the king, made three bows,— saying at the first. Lord; 
at the second. My lord; and at the third, Great lord. 
They spoke with lowere<l voices, and held their heads 
inclined m a posture of respectfhl attention; and the 
answer which the monarch vouchsafed to return them, 
through his secretanes, was received with as much humi- 
lity as though it had been the judgment of an oracle. 



The palace in which the king usually resided was a vast 
edifice of stone and lime, which had twenty doors opening 
into the public squares and streets ; three great courts, in 
one of which was a beautiftil fountain ; several balls, and 
more than a hundred chambers. ** The walles were made 
of masons* worke, and wrought of marble, jasper, and other 
blacke stone, with veines orred like unto rubies, and other 
stones, which glistered very faire : the roofes were wrought 
of timber, and curiously carved : the timber was cedar, 
cypresse, and nine-tree : the chambers were painted, and 
hung with cloth of cotton, and cloth made of conies* haire 
and feathers." All the sen'ants of this palace were persons 
of rank ; and besides the constant residents, there used to 
come six hundred nobles every morning, to attend the 
royal pleasure. They passed the whole day in the ante 
chamber, conversing in a low voice, and waiting the orders 
of their sovereign ; their servants remained without, and 
were so numerous as to occupy three of the small courts of 
the building. Like the rest of the royal residences, this 
palace was surrounded with "excellent fuire gardens of 
medicinall herbes sweete flowers and trees of delectable 
savour.** Montezuma did not permit his grounds to be 
used for the growing of *' pot-herbes, or things to be sold,** 
saying that *' it did not appertaine to kings to have thii^s 
of profit among their delights and pleasures ;** such trafiSc, 
he desired to leave to merchants. 

- nis menagerie. 

Among the various establishments supported by the 
monarch of the Mexican Empire, there was not wanting 
one of that description which the sovereigns of more cin 
lized countries have been accustomed to regard as a neoes • 
sary appendage to the royal dignitv, — we mean a repository 
for live animals. Montezuma had two houses in his 
capital for this purpose ; one of them was appropriated to 
birds who did not live naturally by prey, and the other to 
birds of prey, quadrupeds, and reptiles. The fowl in the 
first house were very numerDus, " and of such divers kindes, 
both in feathers and making, as sure it was an admiration 
for the Spaniards to behold, for the most of them they 
knew not, nor yet had at any time seene the like." The 
appetites of these creatures wore consulted with scrupulous 
attention ; the different classes of birds were respectively 
supplied with the kind of food to wliich they hr.d b«en 
accustomed in their natural state of fi-eedom. Those birds, 
whose habit it was to live upon fish, were supplied fh>m 
ten ponds with a weight of three hundred pounds for tlieir 
daily consumption : and that the taste of both river and 
sea birds might «bc gratified, some of the ponds were of 
fresh, and others of salt water. Three hundred " persons 
of ser\ice,*' besides a regular corps of physicians, were 
attBche<l to this establishment ; '* some were to cleanse the 
ponds : other some did fish for baite : other some ser\*ed 
the fowie with meate : others did loose and trimme their 
feathers : otliers had care to looke to their egges : otiiers 
to set them abrood: and the principallest office was to 
plucke the feathers, for of them was made rich mantles, 
tapissary, targets, tuffes of feathers, and many other things 
wrought with gold and silver, — a most perfect worke.*' 

The second nouse contained the birds of prey, and had 
large quarters and lodgings, ** not because there were more 
fowie than in the other, but because they were bigger and 
to hawke withall, and were fowie of rapine, wherefore they 
were esteemed as more noble than all the others." Their 
daily allowance was five hundred "gynea cockes** (or 
turkeys), and they had three hundred " men of service,'* 
besides an infinite number of falconers and hunters. The 
lower halls of this building contained great cages made of 
timber ; in these were lions, tigers, ounces, wolves, and a 
variety of other beasts. These animals were fed with 
" their ordinary, as gynea cockes, deere, dogges, and such 
like.** Other apartments contained earthen vessels, 
wherein were snakes " as grosse as a man*s thigh ;'* also 
ponds walled round, in which were enclosed crocodiles. 
*' or lizarts of hventy foote long, with such scales and head 
as a dragon hath.** 

Besides these things, Montezuma collected in his wild 
beast establishment, all curious specimens of the human 
race which he could procure. In some halls he used to 
keep such men, women and children, as were bom " white 
of colour,'* a thing " which did very seldome hap))en ;*' in 
others were preserved " dwarfes, crooke-backes, counterfeits 
and monstrous persons, in great number.** It was said oi 
these poor crealures^ that they used to be purposely deformed 
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when tliey were children, " to set forth the king 8 great- 
nosse ; " several of them always attended the sovereign at 
his dinner-time,—" all for majestie and to laugh at," os 
Gomara says. 

The Spaniards were very much astonished at all these 
wonderful sights. The number and variety of the wild 
beasts particularly excited their attention. "It was 
sU'ange/ says Gomara, " to see the officers, in this house, 
how every one was occupied. Our men took great pleasure 
in beholding such strange things, but they could not away 
with the rparing of the lyons, the feareful hissing of the 
snakes and adders, tlic dolefull howling and barking of the 
wolves, the sorrowful yelling of the ounzes and tigers, 
when they would have meato.** 

nOSTILITY OP TUB MEXICANfl, AND RETREAT OP TlIB 
SPANIARDS ON THE " NIGHT OP SORROW." 

CoRTKz had not been long in Mexico, before he felt his 
situation to be one of much difficulty. To guard against 
the hostility of Montezuma, he fonned and executed the 
bold resolution of seizmg the sovereign's person. An 
open war with his subjects followed quickly ; and Monte* 
zuma being brought forward b;^ the Spaniards during 
one engagement, to exercise his influence over the people, 
was slain by them. The kings death destroyed the last 
hope of a reconciliation, and left Cortez no other chance 
of safety than what might be found in a retreat. 

It was on the first of July» towards midnight, that the 
Spaniards began this' memorable movement. Many were 
slain, and many, less fortunate, fell alive into the hands 
of the enemy, only that they might meet a more horrible 
death. 

The fortune of the Spaniards was indeed disastrous on 
this famous night,— 4he recollection of which was long 
afterwards preserved in Mexico, under the name of noche 
iriste, or " sorrowful night." But their calamities did not 
end with their escape from the city ; many days elapsed 
before they could reach the territories of their Tlascalan* 
allies, and on one of those they had to fight a terrible 
battle with an immense army of- their active enemies. 
The genius of Cortez prevailed on this occasion ; he adopted 
the mancsuvre of striking at the great standard, and as 
soon as he had captured it, the Mexicans fled« 

RETURN OP THE SPANIARDS TO BESIEGE MEXICO. 

Six months after his retreat, Cortez, having recruited his 
forces, returned to besiege Mexico, and soon attacked 
the city from three different quarters, — along the cause- 
ways communicating with the north, west, and south 

* Tilt Tlascalans were a nanre tribe of Amenca 



sides of the lake. Day after day, during a whole mofith, 
the assault was renewed, and at length, after much fight- 
ing, Guatimozin, w,hom the Mexicans had chosen king, 
ordered the troops to slacken their efforts that they might 
allure the Spaniards forward, while he despatched a 
large body of chosen warriors through different streets, 
some by land, and others by water, towards the great breach 
in the causeway. On a signal wliich he gave, the priests 
in the chief temple struck the great drum consecrated to 
the god of war. " No sooner did the Mexicans hear its 
doleful sound, calculated to inspire them with contempt of 
death and enthusiastic ardour, than they rushed upon tlic 
enemy with frantic rage." The rout was complete ; more 
than twenty Spaniards were killed, and no less than forty 
fell alive into the hands of the enemy. 

When night came, the Mexicans prepared to celebrate 
their triumph ; and their defeated enemies were doomed to 
witness a horrid spectacle. E^•ery quarter of the city was 
illuminated ; the Great Temple shone with such peculiar 
splendour, that the Spaniards could plainly see the people 
in motion, and the priests busy in hastening the prepara- 
tions for the death of the prisoners. Through the gloom 
the^ fancied the^ distinguished their companions by the 
whiteness of their skins, as they were stnpt naked, and 
compelled to dance before the image of the ^od to whom 
they were to be offered. Tliey heard the shneks of those 
who were sacrificed, and thought that they could distin- 
guish each victim by the well-known sound of his voice. 

Cortez now altered his mode of proceeding, and adopted 
the resolution of demolishing the city by degrees as his 
troops became masters of it. 

The plan succeeded ; the rubbish of the demolished 
houses, served to fill up the canals, and the Spanish cavalry 
were enabled to act in the city. Cortez was eageriy assisted 
in the work of destruction, by his Indian auxiliaries; for 
these people remembered the oppressions they had suffered 
fh)m the Mexican kings, and longed ardently to see the 
capital destroyed. The inhabitants reproved them for the 
blindness of their zeal ; in the words of Cortez, ** those of 
the city said to our allies, that they did wrong in assisting 
us to destroy, because one day they would have to recon- 
struct with their hands the very same edifices, either for 
the besieged if they were to conquer, or for us Spaniards 
who in reality are now compelling them," (for when this 
was written, the iron yoke of the conquerors hod fallen on 
all alike) " to rebuild what was dcmolisned." The warning 
was indeed prophetic ; but it passed unheeded. 

Guatimozin bore up with courage against his misfortunes, 
and rejected with scorn every overture of peace ; but when 
the fate of the city became desperate, he yielded to the 
entreaties of his nobles, and consented to attempt his 
escape. The Spaniards were too watchful ; the officer in 
command of the brigantines, obsening some large eanoeff 
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crowded with peoplte, rowing across the lake with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, instantly gave the signal to chase. The 
swiftest of the vessels soon overtook them, and was pre- 
paring to fire into the foremost canoe, which seemed to 
carry some person of distinction, when at once the rowers 
dropt their oars, and all on hoard implored forheai'ance, as 
the Emperor was there. Guatimozin with a dignified 
composure gave himself up, requesting only that no insult 
might be offered to the Empress or his children ; and he 
was then conducted to Cortez. " I made him sit down," 
says the conqueror, ** and I treated him with confidence ; 
but the young man put his hand upon the poniard which I 
wore at my side, and exhorted me to kill him, because 
since he had done his duty to himself and his people, he 
had no other desire than death.'* 

Perhaps it would have been well for the reputation of 
Cortez, had he complied with the request ; his memory 
would then have been spared the reproach with which his 
subsequent treatment of this ill-fated monarch has so 
deeply stained it. When the Spaniards took possession of 
the city, their avarice was sorely disappointed at the small- 
ness of the booty which it contained ; and many murmurs 
ensued. Anxious to appease the discontent, Cortez ordered 
Guatimozin and his chief favourite to be subjected to 
tortui-e, in order to force from them -a discovery of the royal 
treasure which they were supposed to have concealed. 1 ne 
punishment which he applied to his victims, was indeed a 
cruel one ; he caused the soles of their feet to be gradually 
burned, alSer having first soaked them in oil. The young 
king was firm ; but his fellow-sufferer, overcome by the 
anguish, turned a dejected eye towards his master, as if 
imploring permission to reveal all he knew. " Am I 
reposing on a bed of flowers ?"' was the monarch's reply ; — 
the reproach which it conveyed was enough, and the dutiful 
favourite expired in silence. Cortez was seized with 
shame, and he ordered his royal victim to be reUeved ; but 
the life which he thus prolonged, was only reserved tor new 
sufferings and indignities. Guatimozin was afterwards 
hanged on the same tree with two of the princes of his 
empire; and that his sufferings might be the more exqui- 
site, he was suspended by the feet. 

MEXICAN MODE OF WRITINO. 

It is noticed by Humboldt, as a remarkable fact, that 
although many marks of civilization and of the progressive 
perfection of language might be traced among the in- 
habitants of America, when we first became acquainted 
with them, not one native people throughout the immense 
extent of the new continent, had attained that analysis of 
sounds, ** which leads to the most admirable, we might say 
the most miraculous of all inventions, an alphabet.'* The 
ancient Mexicans are no exception to the truth of this 
observation ; they had not observed that the human organs 
of speech can utter only from twenty to thirty simple 
sounds, and that all the words which issue from our mouths, 
are merely combinations of those sounds, and their modifi- 
cations. Consequently tliey could not record their ideas as 
we do, by having a distinct character, or letter, for each 
simple sound, and then in the same manner that nature 
combines sounds in the voice, so combining their corre- 
sponding symbols, or letters, on paper. When we wish to 
convey the idea of a " lion" to our i-eaders, we put down 
together the characters, /, ?, o, w, which have been fixed 
upon, to represent the different sounds, composing the 
name of that object; and any one of them who reiuls with 
hid eye those marks so uni sd, has the idea of the animal 
impressed on his mind, just as perfectly as if the word 
** lion" were spoken to his ear. Now the Mexicans would 
have effected the same purpose by making an actual 
picture of a lion; and in like manner they would have 
conveyed the ideas of other objects by means of paintings 
of the objects themselves. 

This system was, of course, only applicable to objects 
which had a visible form ; it was ([uite impossible to ex- 
press abstract ideas — the ideas of things which had no 
corporeal existence, such as nmnberSy or the days and 
vionths of the year, in the same manner. Accordingly to 
repreaent these, as well as some other things, such as 
speech, motion, earth, air, wind, day, night, &c., the 
Mexicans used certain arbitrary marks — '* real simple 
hieroglyphics," as Humboldt calls them. ** These signs," 
says that writer, " added to the painting of an event marked 
in a very ingenious manner, whether the action passed 
^during the day or the night, the age of the persons they 
wished to represent, whether they had been conversing, 



and who among them had spoken most.** They had 
advanced even a step further ; they could record proper 
names by using what are called phonetic hieroglyphics, 
o* nrafks which enabled the person who looked at them to 
know the sound of the names in question, and thus to 
pronounce them. As is generally the case with semi- 
barbarous nations, most of their proper names had somo 
allusion to visible objects, objects whidh strike the senses. 
Thus, the verbal translation of Axajaeatl (the name of 
one of the Mexican kinss), is face of water, and that of 
Ilhuicamina, arrow which pierces the sky ; accordingly, to 
represent those two moTiarchs, their painters united the 
hieroglyphics of water and sky, (or the arbitrary marks 
which they had fixed upon to represent those objects,) to 
the figure of a head and an arrow. Again, the names of 
the cities of Macuilxochitl, Quauhtinchan, Tehuiloioccan. 
signify respectively, fve flowers, house of the ea^le, and 
place of mirrors: to indicate these three cities, the 
Mexicans painted a flower placed on five points, a house 
from which issued the head of an eagle and a mirror of 
obsidian. 

These are the three elements of the Mexican mode of 
writing ; that which enters most largely into its composition 
is the first, the picture writing as Bishop Wai-burton called 
it. The whole system bears a good deal of resemblance to 
tliat practised by the ancient Egyptians ; but the people 
of America were very distant from the perfection which 
their wonderful brethren of Africa had attained. The 
simple hieroglyphics which they used were very few in 
number ; but a great many are needed to render easy the 
))ainting of ideas by meatis of them, and to make it ap- 
proximate to writing. They had also among them the 
germs of phonetic characters, by the use of whidi they could 
record pro^^er names, and this contrivance, in the words of 
Humboldt, ** might have led them to the beautiful discovery 
of giving an alphabetic form to their simple hieroglyphic4i ; 
but ages would havo elapsed, before these nations of moun- 
taineers who adhered to their manners and customs with 
the same invincible obstinacy as the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Hindoos, could have raised themselves to the de- 
composition of words, the analysis of sounds, tlie invention 
of an alphabet !'* 

COLLECTIONS OF MESICAN PAINTINGS. 

Several specimens of Mexican paintings have come 
down to our times, and many more would undoubtedly 
have reached us, but for the unfortunate precipitation of the 
first Spanish priests who visited Mexico. These zealous 
individuals came to the newly-conquered country with a 
thorough determination to root out the idolatry of its in- 
habitants ; and accordingly, as soon as they arrived, they 
set themselves vigorously about destroying ^xiety thing 
which might recall to the vanquished people the memory 
of their former worship. The temples were quickly levelled 
with the ground ; and their horrid idols were broken or 
buried in the ruins. The paintings did not escape; 
perhaps being less intelligible than other things, they were 
reckoned more dangerous. Certain it is, tliat the zeal of 
the destroyers must nave been very active for them to have 
succeeded so well as they did in the work of destruction ; 
for " the Mexican empire," to use the words of the 
Abbe Clavigero, *' abounded with all those kinds of paint- 
ings, as their painters were innumerable, and there was 
hardly any thing left unpainted. Of all those," adds the 
same writer, " which were to be found in Tezcuoo* where 
the chief school of painting was, they (the priests) collected 
such a mass in the square of the market, that it appeared 
like a little mountain ; to this they set fire, and buried in 
the ashes the memory of many most interesting and curious 
events." Nevertheless, a few collections have at various 
times been sent to Europe, and deposited in public and 

grivate libraries, under the name of Codices Mexicani, or 
lexican manuscripts. 

One uf the most valnable of the collections thus sent is un- 
fortunately no longer in existence ; but there is a rude copy of 
it, a mere outline engraving, preserved in the tliird volume 
of Purchas's Pilgrimes, The paintings which composed 
it were procured from the natives with great difiiculty, by 
Antonio de Mendoza, the first Viceroy of Mexico, and des- 
patched to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with an act^ount 
in Spanish of the Mexican interpretations. The ship 
which conveyed them was captured by a French cruizer, 
and the pictures fell into the hands of Andrew Thex'et, 
the French king's geographer. On his death they were 
purchased by Hakluyt, who was chaplain to the English 
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ambassador in France, and brought to London ; a transla- 
tion of the manuscript was then made at the instance of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, but " none were willing to be at the 
cost of cuttihg the pictures." At length, by Hakluyts 
will, thev came into the possession of Purchas, who 
*• obtained, with much earnestnesse, the cutting thereof 
for tlie presse,** being especially urged to the task, as he 
himself tells us, by *' that most industrious antiquary, 
judicious scholler, religious gentleman, our ecclesiastike 
secular, the churches champion. Sir Henry Spelraan, Kt." 

Purchas seems to have been properly impressed with 
the importance of these paintings; he ushers them in 
with a preface, wherein he calls them *' the choicest of 
his jewels," and places them far above the many *' Japonian 
and China rarities," which, as he quaintly tells his reader, 
" though so remote from our world are near to our work." 
A ** chronicle without writing," — a " historie in pictures, 
yea, a politicke, etbicke, ecclesiastike, oeconomike, historie, 
with just distinctions of times, places, acts, and arts ;"-^ 
such a thing, he says, had never before been known, and he 
Hatters his readers by telling them, that it \^as a ** present, 
thought fit for him whom the senders esteemed the greatest 
of princes, and yet now presented to their hands before it 
could arrive in his presence." This collection, the value 
of which is much increased by the accompanying interpre- 
tations, consists of three parts, each treating of a different 
subject. The first gives the histoi*y of the Mexican kings, 
from the foundation of the capital until the death of the 
unfortunate Montezuma the Second ; the second contains 
a list of the tributes paid to them by every province and 
town ; and the third exhibits a view of the domestic insti- 
tutions of the people. 

This collection, as Humboldt says, throws much light 
over the history, political state, and domestic life of the 
Mexicans. At the beginning of the first section, we dis- 
tinguish -the ten chiefs that founded the empire, having the 
symbols of their names marked over their heads. They 
are represented as meeting with the eagle and cactus, 
whieh, as we have before observed, were to denote the 
spot on which the wanderings of the Aztecs should termi- 
nate. A house serves to designate the new city, and a 
buckler, with arrows, its occupation by force. The sym- 
bols near two other houses,, surrounded by combatants, 
teach us the names of the two cities first conquered. 
" The remainder of the history," says M. de Palin,— a 
French writer quoted by Humboldt, and the author of^ an 
esteemed work on hieroglyphics, " is composed in the same 
spirit, and of similar articles ; everywhere we sec weapons*, 
the instruments of conquest, between the figures of the 
conquering princes and of the conqifered cities, with the 
symbols of their names, and of the years. The last were 
arranged near the representation of each event, in a sort of 
frame, which encircles the paintings." 

The second section is a complete tribute-roll of the Mexi- 
can empire, exhibiting the nature and quantity of the 
articles which each city furnished to the king's treasury, or 
to particular temples. These articles consist of all the 
useful productions of nature and of art, — gold, silver, and 
precious stones, weapons, mats, cloaks, and blankets, qua- 
drupeds, birds, and feathers, cacao, maize, and vegetables, 
coloured paper, borax, salts, &c. These were represented 
either by actual paintings of the articles themselves, or by 
figuring the things in which they were usually contained, 
as vases, baskets, bags, chests, and packages of a deter- 
minate size. The quantity is expressed by means of 
numerical signs ; for instance, units are denoted by points 
or balls, twenty by a fixed arbitrary character, four hun- 
dred by an ear of corn, a pine-apple, or a quill, ih which 
gold-dust was kept, and eight thousand by a purse, — a 
value determined by the custom 'of enclosing so many 
thousand cacao nuts in a bag. 

The third section embraces the whole life of the citizens, 
presenting a picture of all the actions which the law pre- 
scribes. The first painting indicates the ceremonies to be 
performed at birth ; the parent presents his child in the 
cradle before the high priest, and the master that taught 
the use of weapons, with the view of considering its future 
destination in life. The subsequent paintings mark the 
course to be pursued by the parent towards the child till it 
attains the age of fifteen years; each of them is double, as 
it wore, having a representation of the father tutoring the 
boy in one portion, and of the mother tutoring the girl in 
the other. Tlie quantity of food is fixed with precision, 
and is the same for both sexes ; one cake is sufficient till 
the child attains the age of six years ; then a cake and a 



half is allowed. A number of little eireles marked on the 
painting denote the age to which it applies. 

At five years of age the boy carries loads, and the girl 
attends her mother spinning. At six, the girl herself 
spins ; and the boy is taught the use of the fishing 
net. At eight years of age, tlie instruments of punish- 
ment are held out as a terror to the idle or disobedient; 
the words of admonition coming from the mouths of the 
parents, are represented by a succession of little tongues ; 
and the attention of the children is evinced by their sup- 
pliant posture, and the tears that are running down their 
cheeks. At nine, the punishment is actually inflicted: the 
boy is bound hand and foot, and resting his body on tho 
sharp thorns of the agave-leaves, while the father pricks 
him about the body. The girl is pricked upon the wrist 
only. At ten years of age, a further punishment is inflicted ; 
both boy and girl, are being beaten with a cudgel. At 
eleven, the infliction becomes more severe; the painting 
referring to this age shows how, to use the words of 
Purchas's text, tlie children " which would not be reformed 
with wordes nor stripes, vuere chastened by giving them 
into the nose, the smoke of aixa (pimento), a grievous, 
cruell torment, to the intent that they should be reformed, 
and not be vicious persons, and vagabonds." They have 
still only a cake and a half " because they should not be 
gluttons." 

At the age of twelve, we have again a refinement in the 
art of punishing ; "the boy or girl,' says Purchas, "of the 
age of twelve years, which would not receive quietly, coun- 
sel nor correction at their father's hands, — the father tooke 
that boy, and tyed him hand and foot naked, and stretched 
him on the ground in a dirtie wet place, where he lay a 
whole day. At the ages of thirteen and fourteen, tho 
children of both sexes, share the labours of their parents ; 
they row, fish, cook, or weave. At fifleen, the father 
presents two sons, — one to the high-priest, and the other to 
a master of the use of weapons ; this being the age at 
which they are to choose their future course of life : the girls 
are settled by marrying. From this period, the years are 
no longer reckoned ; we see the young man- follow and 
serve the priests and warriors ; receiving instructions and 
undergoing chastisements in each career. "He obtains 
the honours," saysM. de Palin, "attached to employments; 
blazoned bucklers, which are the marks of noble actions, — 
the red riband, with which the head of the initiated knight 
is encirclsd, — and the other distinctions which tlie sove- 
reign grants to valour, according to the number of the 
prisoners made." The last painting, which represents a 
tlatoani, or governor of a province, strangled fur revolting 
against his sovereign, is the most complicated and ingenious^ 
of all ; for the pame picture, says Humboldt, records tho 
crime of the governor, the punishment of his whole fiimily, 
and the vengeance exercised by his vassals against the 
messengers who were the bearers of the order of the Mexi- 
can mouarch. This event brings on the stage, messengers 
of state, spies, officers of justice, judges,ihe great tribunals 
of the empire, and finally, the sovereign himself seated on 
his throne. 

We have selected several specimens of Mexican paint- 
ings from Humboldt's cosXiy Atlas Pittoresque, in which 
the originals are imitated in all the brilliancy of their 
colouring. 

The Engraving marked fig. I, denotes the arrival of the 
first Spanish bishop in Mexico, in the year 1532, and fig. 2 
his deatli in 1549; the footsteps mark his arrival, and the 
scull attached to the prostrate figure .his death, while the 
characters in the comers serve to show the dates. 

Fig. 3 represents a fall of snow,' which cause<l a great 
mortality among the natives, by destroying the corn that 
had been sown. 

Fig. 4, the baptism of an Indian by a Spanish priest. 

Fig. 5, the insurrection and punishment ctf the negroes 
of Mexico in 1537. 

Fig. 6, the appearance of two Comets in 1490 and 1529. 

Fig. 7, the ravages made by the small-pox among the 
Indians in 1538. 

Some of these paintings, as our readers will perceive, 
are of a date subsequent to the conquest, while others 
are of an age previous to that event. 

The Engraving in p. 45, exhibits three specimens of Mexi- 
can costume, delineated by painters in the reign of Monte- 
zuma the Second, when Cortez first visited the capital. 
Figs. 1 and 2 represent Mexican warriors; the first is 
armed with a cuirass of cotton and a buckler; the second .-^ 
is almost naked, and has his body wrapped in a net of laigiV^ 
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moshes, which he uses to throw over the head of his anta 

fonist. Tlie figure No. 3, renrcsants the unfortunate 
lontezuma himself in a court-dross, such as he wore in 
his palace. His robe is bordered with pearls; his hair 
turned back to the top of his head, and tied with a red 
riband, — the military distinction of princes and the most 
valiant commanders. His neck is ornamentc<l with u 
collar of precious stones, and he holds in one hand flowers, 



and in the other a reed with a vase of odoriferous resin. 
His feet are naked; but we are told that the Mexican 
painters generallv represented kings and great nobles with 
naked feet, to indicate that they were not bom to make use 
of their legs, and that they ought constantly to be canneil 
in palanquins on the shoulders of their domestics. 



[In another Supplement we shall conUnue ihis subject, gi 
readers an account of the Modem City of Mexico.] 
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THE BISHOFS PALAClE AT HEGE. 
Li£6X« or Luak, as it is ity]|ed in the idiom of the 
country, and Luttich, as the Germ£M;is call it, is a 
large and populous city in the kingdom of Belgium, 
built on the river Meuse, in a valley remarkable for 
its beauty and fertility. Li^ge is now the chief 
to.wn of the Belgian province of the same name ^ 
during the reign of Napoleon, it formed a part of 
the Frejocb empire, and vas the capital of the 
department of tlie Owrtlm, — ^tke name giv#B to the 
district in which the greater part of the province 
itself, together with the ancient duchy of Limburg, 
was comprised. The rest of the province was in- 
cluded in the departments of the Lower Meuse, and 
the Sambre and Meuse. The city and province of 
Libge first fell into the hands of the French, in 
the early part of the revolutionary war} Grcneral 
Dumourier made himself master of them in 1792. 
They were soon afterwards recovered, but again, in a 
shprt period, retaken, and kept possession of until 
the downfall of Napoleon. From that time till the 
year 1830, they formed a portion of the Monarchy 
of the Netherlands ; but since the political changes 
which then took place, and the division of that 
kingdom into two separate states, they have remained 
subject to the Belgian crown. 

Previous to the French revolution, the country 
called Li^e was a bishopric and electorate of Ger- 
many. The bishop was a member of the Germanic 
body, and possessed an annual revenue exceeding 
100,000/. The bishopric had a regular constitution^ 
although the members of the states consisted almost 
entirely of the clergy and nobles. The bishopcic is 
of ancient foundation ; but no pv^late who held it 
actually resided in the city of Li^ge, till tj^ eighth 
century, and none evear toolit the tiUe of Lftge f&r. 
some time afterwards, retaining th«|t of Tongvec^ as> 
Tongeren, the town in ^hich the bisbqpcic had b^^ea 
founded. The city soon r^ae to. consdderaMe^ iio- 
portance, and became the place of m«ch tcaffic* 

In its present state> the city of Li^gj^ ift ai^eft. oi 
by modern writeri^ as gjkHNoay and dij^y^ it «^ 
indeed, one of the worsti a^cimi^as. of a m^uMniK^ 
turing town. It is in general ili-buih^ ^fkd contains 
a multitude of sms^ atce^ta and huaes^ ^ho«e want^ 
of neatness and cleanliness, renders it very uitfit to 
support a compari£(>A with the oUier lar^ t<^wn& o| 
the Netherlands '' I know ap^ city," says, a v^ceiQkt 
female writer, " the entrance W wbich ia lesa inviting 
than that of L>bge ; eveiry object seems more oi; less 
sti^ned by the hue of coal. "We passed some hand- 
some houses with gardena w^U laid out^ bat the 
w£^s w.ere ne^tly-roUed small coal. Our postihon 
cracked his whip as Mie entered the city, and tb« 
accelerated crushing of coals beneath pur- i^rhee^ 
responded to it : and, i^ shorty not aH my a^ipi- 
pations of pleasure from becoming acqnainted vitl^ a^ 
place so famed in story, could prevent me, as I drove 
into the town, from earnestly longing to drive onfe; of 
it i^^n.*' 

The building represented in |our engraving is the 
Palais is Justice, or Hall of Justice, fonzK^ly the 
Bishop's. Palace. .« It is spoken of by travellers as 
lasge and handsome; a portion of it i^ rathgr 
ancient* being a remnant of the edifice erected by the 
reigning bishop in 150Z. The rest of that building 
wa^ destroyed by fire in 1734; but the loss is not to be 
deplored, for the prince bishoj;^ a^d the states of the 
country caused it to be rebuilt shortly afterwards, in 
a style of greater magnificence. The present paku:e 
contains two large square courts, which form its 
principal feature ; they are surrounded each by a 
colonnade, the pillars of which ace of a sort of half 



Gothic. Our readers will see one of these courts i^ 
our view. 

Amongst the other public buBdiags of {«S^a thA 
first place belongs to the cathedral, now bearing tl^ 
name of St. Paul's, though originally dedicated to 
St. Lambert. It is a building of consid^;ic^l^ giy^ 
but not very femarkajUe %f the beauty of ijbi grchi-s 
tecture : its greatest attraction is said to consist in 
some fine painted glass which it has, and in the 
coloured decorationsk o| it^ ^^Uingi Vei^ j|ew qf t^ ' 
other chui^hea w^ y^psfixY of iH>it^^ Wi» IMre they, 
indeed, very numerous. Before the French revolu- 
tion, Li^^ possessed, besides its cathe^bral» seven 
collegiate churches^ thirty parish churches^ §ve 
abbeys for men, five for women, and thirty-stx con- 
vents fof both nsjj^i but during the pcggvess of 
the changes brought about by that event, the city 
suffered much, botk from war, and from the tery of 
the French demo^va^ 

The trade and manuAtctuxes of Li^ge wevecy eoa- 
siderable ; ift i^ to a certaia extent^ fihe «i^ei^ of 
tke i n ercl Hp4iSi» of th^ Ifsm QowtpM»^ 9lW^ and 
Qermany. Tb^cUef BjiMki^piE^Aact^^ 
rounding conntpgr a^ C9a]^. ^fei^ «ja4 9»w jb apt th« 
industry of its inhabits^ is Q<?e«ipied «b^ tlk#^iwA«g 
of coal-pitiu iA f^i^H^ ia ei^MKA-fevMbn^ i» th^ 
manufc^jctu^ qf fire-aracus^ and i^ ^fl^9i# other 
kinds of labour. Xpffff^ qna^titji^ o€ td^ i^aa, 
whicht ^ of a^ ve^ ea^eHwjki q^ajli^ #$^ s^nt ta 
FrapAce. iJtop ii^^jbokc<$]|^i^fori^ 
and i^ lyiianuiqiiE^twQ^ of hajfca^ ^tmn^c^a wa akK» 
dj^tingiOitu^ a^ P«««K4ff W^dM ol 1;>:QV«M# the 
father axe sMk ^ b^ ^actised i^kthsB^ ?Wother 
nanaftK:tim% |h^ i^Hm^ qf fSi^t^ «««. cboni, and 
bi^ la^^ whi^ ]^ i^ some mack^ts % piQefioence 



J>^ ]|ti^^iAl% J9»^>(^^MmbQBn a& BecMfex> CBou- 

cesukecshixe^ <M9^ t^ K7th of May^ 1749. U k con- 
jectw^, bj( one^ of hjifibiographeni,, thalc tl^ coioiBg 
h^ underwent! ia jTOMiih firom the oaal-aiknjniBtetion 
of the vnoJil-pox, origii^aM i% W W94 4^ ^kMure 
of extei^inating % diaeasffiQ^r %|^gyl^<4tlite¥la>fflg 
its <;on<?onM>ta n t nuac»ieak Jfk ec^^.fili^ligi. ^irilin*T 
stuc^ was. na^tmaji ^i»i^m» ^P4 Mk fiM ^ip* as» if 
in^tivelx» i^tM^ ta philotof ^Mfi^ PiWHaJts.; )%. 
his thhrteenlh y^ajr. h4^ ivwi ptaf^ i|p4;er ti|i& cava of' 
MeasM^ IcH^pi^r^ wliow^t^ th^9 «n|i|»ei^t ^ijiclitlpiifrs 
at Sodbwsy;, ^ ^f^ ^ c«koimi|5 mtt^i^m^^ 
into, the ^let^tf^^tfEMF^tij^ais^Qf' tt^ p«ofe)^siiNi,i,k9- bewne 
houa^rpuj^ ^, ^ <;;^M>r^Mi jx^ fi^t^e^. Qm^ his 
return, to Aed^jb. he de^nmne^. ^m Qou»ii»eaning 
practice in tl|e pliup^ of* h» na^ity i^ and tii^ oon- 
tisAied hia. ^ijj^tyH^k'^ «d4 pli^siolog^ veaeo^hes,, 
axH^.for«i^ a u^UiBQimk^ liaJ^i]^ history, ^ com- 
pavi«tive amt(N)»^^ 

Ta x^otr/d o^ Im M^j^ i^ be i»)8t t)M iBvaator 
of Ya^Qine Iiy^polation* h enough, perauMa^Ally, ta 
designate hiiA ti^ Ajituce BgeM aik ^ greatiBat centri- 
butOT to the phy«c^ interests of mankind who ever 
existed in tihU or ^y other nation. No antojcedent 
improvement in mediciiie cw. ntnk in direct^ utility 
with this singly on«^ In ^very q.uavter of the glohe 
where it has been actively <&seminated, it. has effected 
an immense saving in the destruction of human life, 
and of human suffering and deformity. In our 
eastern, and western colonies, and all over the omti- 
nent of America, the small-pox has been universally 
checked and diminiahed. In the £ur<^pean nations 
of Russia, France, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, and 
Holland, the small-pox. is. in some, namely, Prussia 
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aVid Sweden^ -absolutely extinct^ and in otliers its 
occurrence is^ comparatively, uii^quent. The most 
rapidly- extending and epidemic small-pox has been 
at once disarmed by the powers of vaccination. In 
Great Britain and Ireland the bills of mortality, die 
reports of different hospitals, dispensaries, and those 
of individuals, all attest a great dhninution of the 
occurrence of smali-po^. 

If evtft man existed Who possessed an original, 
and we might also add, an intuitive 6hataa t6 the 
preteittsions of a 'natural historian and Jihysiologist, 
Dr. Jenner wa23 that chdmnht. i>^ttii« had giveh 
him great genitis. Vast sagacity, Ihtieh incKnation, 
and great ardour in thb pi'osecution of ttie subjects 
of natural histd*^, physiobgy, and Jrtrtihology: his 
researches were consistent and 'conVietted. At an 
early age he wa^ ifcstin^d Ito \hk tfeftNidy df bnfe de^iaA- 
ment of the ttifedical 'pl^rf(esSS^!M^, *satlg«fy. In tJie 
commencement df his stndicd, \i^ wkd asi^ociatcfd &nd 
connected Vrtth sottfe lat6 tettittfent chartictetts, and 
was honoured with Utie pecnMr tWend^hip «ind 
patronagi6 of the la't6 Mf . J. Hnnter, Vhose name 
stands highest in lire rolls of surgical and philoso- 
phical reputatl6n. Mr. Hunter, well aware of the 
extraordinary talents of Dr. Jenner, then a pupil, 
offered to him patronage, connexion, and employ- 
ment, in hi^ professional and physiological pursuits. 
Dr. Jenner, however, preferred a residehce at his 
native place, Bferkeley ; here he acquired not merely 
high local reputation, but frotfi the public observa- 
tions and discoveries which he prohinlgated, great 
estimation hi the sujperiot rdnks of philbsopherl andj 
medical professors. After sortie less ihiportant com- 
munications to the Royal Society of London, (of 
which he Was eiEirTy made & hiemb^,) he iinparted 
to them a coAiJ^lete naturd hiiStory ttf the cuckoo, 
of which bird the laws and hiibits '♦mre previously 
unknown, and weiife involved in ofe'scnrftyj the sin- 
gular ingenuity of this paper, and the acute powers 
Of observation whtch ft devdoped in the observer, 
enhanced Dr. Jenher^s reputation in t^e phitosophical 
world. Dr. Jenner also communicated to his youth- 
ful friend and colleague, the late highly-gifted Dr. 
Parry, of Bath, his discovery of the internal diseased 
structure of the heart., which prodnces the disease 
called Angina Pectoris, and which was before un- 
known, and cOnjecturieJ. 

Dr. Parry, in a ti-efttise on the 'subject, not only 
most honourably i^corded Dr. Jennet's original de- 
tection of the canse of the disease, but confirmed its 
accuracy by subsequent And Ingenious investigation. 
After a long and arduous inquiry into the disease 
termed Cow-Pox,-.-which is a common complaint in 
cows in Gloucestershire, and soUie other counties, 
and which, to those who receive it from the cows in 
milking, appears, fV-om long existing tradition, to 
confer complete security ^m small-pox, either 
natural or inoculated, — Dr. Jenner determined to put 
the fact to the test of experiment, and accordingly 
inoculated some young persons with matter taken 
from the disease in cows, in the year 1797. From the 
irrefragable proofs which these experiments afforded, 
of the power of cbw-pox inoculation to protect the 
human body from small-pox contagion. Dr. Jenner 
was induced to bring this inestimable fact before the 
puUie in the year 1798. That this was promulgated 
with all Hie simplicity of a philosopher, and With all 
the disinterestedness of the philanthropist, every 
candid contemporary and observer will admit, and 
will unite hi admiring his just pretensions to both 
^araeters. The first medicial professors in the me> 
ttc^s ciHo%ed> that had Dr. Jennet kept his disco- 
yerj ia the disguise of empirical secrecy^ Ide would 



have realized immense emoluments; but the pure 
and liberal feelings which Dr. Jenner possessed, 
spumed and rejected such considerations, and his 
general remunerations, even including tibe sums voted 
by Parliament, were moderate in the extreme. When 
liable to the deductions for labour, and expense in 
correspondence with the foulr quarters of the world, 
as well as with the >^o!e of this empire, besides the 
necessity of continued residence in London, to pr(w 
tect and r^ulate the l)Wic1ice of vaccination. , 

The soM basis which vaccination ttbw rests upon, 
leaves not a doubt of its ultimate efficiency in liber- 
ating mankind from a physical evil, of the greatest 
and most horrible extent, and produces a conviction 
that the bcm^ of Dr. Jenner's reputation is now but 
fncipient, and that at its highest it will stand elevated 
and Unrivalled amongst ancient or modern medical 
contributions to the good of humanity. 

A singular origindity of thouglit Was his leading 
cha^cteristic. He appeared to have naturally in- 
herited what in others is the result of protracted 
study. He seemed to think from originality of per- 
ception alone, and not from induction. He arrived 
by a glance at inferences which would have occupied 
the laborious conclusions of most men. In human 
and animal pathology, in comparative anatomy, and 
in geology, he perceived facts and formed theories 
instantaneously, and with a spirit of inventive pene- 
tration, which distanced the slower approaches of 
more learned men. But if his powers of mind were 
singularly great, the qualities which accompanied 
diem Were still more felicitous. He possessed the 
most singular amenity of disposition with the highest 
feeling, the rarest simplicity united to the highest 
genius. In the great distinction, and the superior 
society to which his discovery introduced him, the 
native cast of his character was unchanged. Amongst 
the great monarchs of Europe, who, when in Great 
firitain, solicited his acquaintance, he was the un- 
altered Dr. Jenner of his birth-place. In the other 
moral points of his character, affection, friendship, 
beneficence, and liberality were pre-eminent, — ^but 
no apathy mixed with these feelings, as he felt and 
expressed himself acutely only when immorality or 
injustice were the subjects. In religion, his belief 
'^Bs equally remote from laxity and fanaticism ; and 
he observed to an intimate friend, not long before 
his death, that he wondered not that the people were 
ungrateful to him for his discovery, but he was sur- 
prised that they were ungrateful to God for the bene- 
fits of which he was the humble means. 

He died on the morning of Sunday, the 26th of 
January, 1S23, after a very short attack of illness, 
and his remains were deposited in the chancel of the 
parish church of Berkeley. 



HoWEVBR vauntingly men may bear themselves in the 
hour of prosperous ^lany, pmo& enough have existed of 
the fears of guilt, when the hour of calamitv approaches. 
Why did our first parents hide themselves after their sin, 
when they heard the voice of the Lord in the garden ? 
Why did Cain alarm himself at being pursued by the 

eeople of the earth ? Why shrunk B^sbazzar from the 
and-writing on the wall ? Adam had before heard the 
voice of the Lord, and trembled not : Cain knew that no 
witness of the murder of his brother existed : Belshaszar 
understood not the meaning of the writing upon the wall : 
— and yet they all, after me commission of their several 
deeds of sin, trembled at the voices that were heard, and 
the signs that were seen. Whence, then» was this? It 
was because conscience told them, that there is an Eye 
to which aH hearts are open, and whispered the important 
truth, which has since been proclaimed aloud to all the 
world, that, "doubtless there is a God, that judgeth the 
earth."-MAXHJEWW Digitized by^L^pOgie 
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THE MALVERN HILLS. 
At the sontb-westem extremity of Worcestershire, 
partially, dividing that district from the county of 
Hereford, rise the Malvern Hills, a chain, which in 
situation, picturesque beauty, and historical interest, 
stands almost without a rival amongst the many eleva- 
tions which diversify the surface of "merry England." 

The Malvern Hills, independently of the singular 
majesty and variety of their outline, owe much of 
their grandeur to their situation ; — an e£fect which 
may 1^ imagined, when we state that their highest 
summits rise to a height of 1444 feet, in a compa- 
ratively level landscape. There is nothing therefore 
to divide the attention — the mind is concentrated 
upon one object- alone. On the eastern side, the hills 
overlook the fertile plain of Worcestershire, and on the 
Herefordshhre, or western side, the country, although 
diversified and undulating, so that it has been com- 
pared to the waves of the ocean, still presents no 
rival to the supremacy of Malvern, till the magni- 
ficent Black Mountains on the borders of Brecon and 
Radnor close in the scene. In consequence of this 
peculiarity of situation, the surfaces of the Malvern 
Hills are frequently seen distinctly with the unassisted 
eye at a distance of forty miles. The view from their 
summits, on a clear day, is indeed almost boundless, 
and in many respests, unequalled in our island. 
Almost the whole of Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
and Gloucestershire, with their respective cathedrals, 
glimpses of nine other counties, more than one hun- 
dred churches and castles, "rich meads, fertile 
plains, woods, mountains, orchards, gardens, villages, 
towns, cities,*' the Bristol Channel, the stately Severn, 
and other rivers, in short, all that nature and art 
combined can eflFect, may be seen at once from that 
elevation. The historical recollections called up by 
this sublime view, are almost niunberless 3 — ^the long 
and ruthless contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, for the British crown, was decided in 
favour of the former, in 1471, on the field of Tewkes- 
bury; more than a century and a half later, our 
misguided countrymen drew the sword against the 
forces of their rightful sovereign (Chu'les the First) 
at Edgehillj and still later, the son of that martyred 
monarch, after passing the night before the fatal 
conflict at Worcester, at Madresfield Court, near 
Great Malvern, was compelled to fly, almost alone 
and imattended, before the usurper Cromwell; — 
such are some of the most interesting of these re- 
membrances. 

" Mountain scenery/* remavks an elegant writer, 
" is, after all, that which most impresses the mind 
with the greatness of the works of the Creator, and 
the most virtuous part of mankind have been dwellers 
among the hills, as well as the most hardy and 
brave. Let a picturesque hill be covered with turf 
or heath, it is an object which speaks to the heart; 
we are delighted to climb its ridges and gaze on its 
rude convexities, that want not the aid of foliage or 
cultivation to attract us, because they have what is 
superior to beauty, — grandeur and sublimity. An 
immense plain, undecorated with trees and herbage, is 
always gazed upon with fatigue ,- but the summit of 
the mountain crowned with granite, and lifting its un- 
adorned crest to the clouds, or perhaps above them, 
speaks to us in a majesty and glory derived from its 
severe boldness of outline, as well as Magnitude of 
parts. Who can gaze upon a vast hill without awe ? 
As Burke justly observes, 'there is something so 
over-ruling in whatever inspires us with awe, in aU 
things which belong ever so remotely to terror, that 
nothing else can stand in their presence.* Hills are 
the great features of creation, its pride and glory, 



whether rising like the Alps or Andes, and im- 
pressing the beholder with a sublime terror; or 
pleasing him by a less mighty magnificence of aspect, 
like Malvern; or sweetly charming him in the lesser 
eminences of our island, having summits crowned 
with cultivation and plenty. 

The Malvern HilLst run almost in a direct line 
from north to south, for a distance of more than nine 
miles. They are chiefly composed of quartz, horn- 
blende, feldspar, and mica, confusedly heaped to- 
gether in immense masses; a portion of the western 
side is composed of limestone. They are covered 
with reddish earth, which has generally a very smooth 
surface, and although supporting, in many places, 
trees of considerable size, it frequently leaves the 
gray weather-beaten front of the rock covered alone 
with moss or hardy lichen. Organic remains have 
been extensively discovered here. The hills vary in 
breadth from one to two miles, and are distinguished 
by 4;hree principal elevations — ^the " North HUI," the 
"Worcestershire Beacon,*' and the " Herefordaliire 
Beacon.'* The latter, of which we give an engraving, 
attains the greatest dtitude, and is one of the most 
interesting examples of the hill-fortresses, or in- 
trenched camps, constructed by the early inhabitants 
of these isles, which is to be found in Great Britain. 
That it was used for the purposes of defence at 
different periods, by the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and even by the Normans, on certain emergencies, 
admits not of a doubt; but from many concurring 
circumstances, the origin of this species of fortification 
is to be attributed alone to the ancient Britons, by 
whom they were constructed, not as places for tem- 
porary purposes, but rather for permanent security, 
where the population of an entire district might seek 
refuge with their numerous flocks of cattle and live- 
stock. The fortifications of the Herefordshire Beacon 
are in the form of an ellipsis, and consist of succes- 
sive ranges of deep and lofty ditches and ramparts 
encircling the sides of the mountain below its princi- 
pal summit. Its entire circumference is 2970 yards, 
the length is 1 100, and the whole camp contains forty- 
four statute acres. According to Chambers, the his- 
torian of Malvern, ''the existing remains of the 
fortification consist of two intrenchments, or what is 
usually termed a double ditch, formed in a circular 
direction round the declivity of the eminence. The 
uppermost, which is very near the summit, is about 
700 feet in extent. The other is formed lower on 
the descent of the hill, and is much more extensive, 
being upwards of half a mile in circumference. These 
trenches are from six to twelve feet deep, and in 
some places, more than thirty broad, and supposed 
to be capable of containing an army of 20,000 men." 
The avenues or passes are still to be seen, and are in 
a tolerable state of preservation. Its existing name 
proves that it has been also used for the purposes of 
a beacon in times of danger; — stacks of wood were 
formerly always kept standing on high places, to be 
set on fire on the landing or advance of an enemy, a 
plan which was revived in this country during the 
late war, at the period of the expected French inva- 
sion *, An ancient coronet of gold, supposed to have 

* "The origin of beacons may be traced to the highest antiquitv 
They were used amongst the Jews ; for in the Pvophecies of Isaiah, 
(chap. 30, V. 17,) we read, « One thousand shall flop at the rebuke 
of one ; and at the rebuke of five shall ye flee ; till ye be left as a 
beacon upon the top of a mountain, and as an ensign on a hill.' 
According to the original Hebrew, the word beacon may be rendered 
a tree bereft of its boughs, or a mast. Beacons were also used in 
other parts of the east, and in Greece ; and the Romans adopted the 
use ofnoctumal fires for signals. 1 he ancient Beat Fire* of Ireland 
(which custom has, within a few years, been revived, in times of et- 
citeroent in that countnr,) have been traced to a religious or druidioal 
origin,— the worship of the sttD." 
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belonged to some British prince, who had fallen here 
in battle, was found close to the fortifications of the 
Beacon, in the year 1 650, by a poor servant named 
Thomas Tailer. He ignorantly sold it to a goldsmith 
in Gloucester, for 37/.; but it proved of such value, 
that the jewels alone were subsequently disposed of 
in London, for 1500/. A considerable quantity of 
coin, besides Roman and many other antiquities^ 
have likewise been discovered on the hills. 

Before the Conquest, the greater part of this 
district, including no small portion of the Malvern 
Hills, was covered by an extensive forest. Some 
of the monks belonging to the Priory at Worcester, 
from a spirit of religious asceticism, retired to this 
wilderness during the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
but no regular religious establishment was formed 
here, till the l8th year of the reign of William the 
Conqueror (1083). The community having then 
greatly increased, about thirty of the monks, who 
had not previously been subject to any particular 
rule, embraced the order of St. Benedict, and choosing 
Alwin, a monk of Worcester, who possessed a high 
reputation for sanctity, for their superior, they 
commenced the erection of a priory, by the aid of 
extensive benefactions, which was dedicated to the 
Holy Virgin -, and also, according to some writers, 
to the archangel St. Michael. Shortly after the death 
of Alwin, in 1140, the Priory of Great Malvern 
became subordinate to Westminster Abbey, Gislebert, 
the abbot of which, having assigned certain estates 
of the yearly value of 24/. 13*. 4rf., for the purpose 
of obtaining the patronage : the prior and convent 
however continued to act as an independent cor- 
poration in the management of their afifairs. At the 
dissolution of monastic establishments, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., the revenues of this house amounted 
to between three and four hundred pounds. That 
monarch granted the property to William Pinnocke, 
by whom it was alienated to John Knottesford, Ser- 
jeant at Arms, who shortly after, in consequence of 
the decay of the Parish Church, sold the Priory Church 
to the parishioners of Great Malvern, by whom it has 
ever since been used for that purpose. 



With the exception of the Nave, which is in 
the Anglo-Norman style, and undoubtedly part of 
the original structure, Malvern Priory Church is 
one of the most elaborate examples of the later style 
of Gothic, or pointed architecture, which prevailed 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

The Priory gateway, an edifice of considerable 
beauty, in the later English style, and an ancient 
structure now converted into a bam, but which is 
supposed to have been the Refectory, and Audit Hall 
of the priory, are the only other existing remains of 
the once extensive conventual establishment of Great 
Malvern. 

Besides the fame which it has acquired from the 
extreme beauty and salubrity of its situation, in 
which it is superior to almost any other English 
'^ watering-place,** Malvern has also derived some 
celebrity from its medicinal springs, for the purpose of 
using which, the Princess Victoria remained here for 
several months during the summer of 1830. The 
village of Great Malvern, which stands in a recess, 
and along a sort of natural terrace, between the 
Worcestershire Beacon and the North Hill, pn the 
eastern slope of the range, has consequently been 
recently much extended ; its appearance amongst 
the woods which clothe this part of the acclivity, 
particularly when viewed from a short distance, is 
exceedingly picturesque. 

Although scarcely any running water issues from 
the hills, there are many medicinal springs, which 
are chiefly to be found on the eastern side ; only four, 
however, are at present held in any repute. " St. 
Anne's Well," which is situated about a quarter of a 
mile above the Crown Hotel, in Great Malvern, is 
now one of the most frequented of these springs. 
Its efficacy has been chiefly ascribed to its extreme 
purity, assisted by the fixed air which it contains. 
The water is nearly tasteless : its temperature, as it 
issues from the rock, i» about 47° Fahrenheit. The 
Chalybeate spring rises about a quarter of a mile 
from the Priory Church ; it is considered by medical 
writers to be " a light, pleasant, and valuable tonic, 
invigorating the stomach, and giving. 
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gystem generally." The water of the " Holy Well,", 
which 19 situated about two miles from the principal 
village, n^ar the road to Little Malvern, has been 
found, on analysis, to differ little in its nature from 
that of St. Anne's Well. It is also much resorted to, 
and excellent accomodations are provided for visiters 
in its vicinity. There is a tradition that it enjoyed a 
high repatatioiL with the ancient inhabitants of tiiese 
isbuddsy who ascribed its virtues to « supernatural 
effect I whence Uie name it still retains. A short 
distance ftbove this spring is the " Eye WeQ," which 
we learn Atom an old writer, enjoyed a high rq>uta- 
tion for its efficacy in ctiring disorders of the eyes 
and eyelids, more t^an two ceaturies since; the 
people then '^resorting to it in troops." The Midvem 
waters are cottiixlcred most efficacious in consumptive 
and «(Hnofulou8 disorders ( and in dt cases where 
the constitution has been weakened by ekcess^ ta 
most complaints for which ti:iey are preKribed^ 
they must both be dmnk and bathed in '. but what^ 
ever virtiKs liiey may possess, there can be little 
doubt that the MilVibrity of the air proves a powerful 
auxiliary ifi restoring that greatest of bleBsingB»-^ 
health — ^to man. 

The drives and walks in the vicinity of Malvem 
are full of vafiety and interest t and the hill-side, in 
despite of its perpendicularity, has by the aid of aft 
been reiiderigd iwadily accessible even to die infirm% 
The parish of Great Malvem, in 1831, contained a \ 
population of two thousand one hundred and forty 
individuals, being an increase of more than a fourth 
within the preceding ten years. 

About three miles and a half from Great Malvem, 
in a wild and wooded gorge below the Herefordshire 
Beacon, on the eastern side of the range, is situated 
the village of Little Malvern. The scenery around 
this sequestered spot, is singularly beautiful and im- 
pressive. A priory for ten monks of the Benedictine 
order was founded here in 1171, which was dissolved 
at the abolition of the lesser monasteries in 1538, 
when the revenues, according to Dugdale, amounted 
to 98/. 10$. 9d, Some remains of this structure are 
to be seen attached to an ancient dwelling-house, 
called Malvem Court, the property of Mrs. Wakeman, 
who is believed to be the last descendant of the 
celebrated Welch chieftain, Owen Glendwr. The 
Priory Church, which is dedicated to St. Giles, is in 
an extremely dilapidated condition; its design was 
cruciform, with an enriched tower rising from its 
centre, but the transept no longer exists. The pre- 
sent remains, which are almost concealed by luxuriant 
ivy, attest that this church must once have been a 
structure of great elegance. Its interior still contains 
much to dehght the lover of antiquity 3 the stained 
glass windows are said once to have rivalled those of 
its stately sister at Great Malvem. Nearly three 
miles from this spot, on the Herefordshire side of the 
hills, are the solitary and aged ruins of Bransil Castle, 
a structure of unknown antiquity : many writers 
ascribe its erection to the Britons, on the withdrawal 
of the Romans from this island. 



LIITES waiTTEK IN ENGLISH BY THE RAJAB OF TANJO&E, 
OK THE TOMB OF THE MISSIONABT, 0CHWABTZ. 

Firm thou wast, humble and wise ; 
Honest and pare, free from disguise ; 
Father of orphans, widows'support $ 
Oomfort in sorrow of every sort : 
To the benighted, dispenser of light, 
Doing and pointing to that which is right ; 
Bleasug to people, to princes, to me ; 
May I, my father, be worthy of thee, 
"Wisheth and prayeth thy Babbojee. 

Lifeqfffeber . 



ON WINTER. 
The different seasons of the year are destined to 
awaken the loftiest sentiments of piety which tiie 
heart can feel. Spring, Summer, and Aatamn, 
excite in ns feelings of hope, joy, and gratitadc ; and, 
to tiie thonghtfiil and feeling mind. Winter comes not 
withont a Messing on its wings : perhaps the nohlest 
lessons of religion are to be learnt ami<lrt its oloads 
and storms; it teaches xa to trast with eonfidettce in 
tlie wisdom and g o o dness of God. 

Whilst we contem|>late the decaying wnA^ and 
hear the winds of Winter, do we not also feietti^nber 
that this l«ign of gloom and 4»dlatlon %fll pass 
away, that Spring will again resume Inr Nsgn of 
beaaty, and mt voice of joy again be heani in the 
t)nmiiwi of ataothe^ season ? In the mnitilMe of 
yean that teve gone before na, tUs mlgh^ ircMtvec- 
tlon hhB been annually accomplished, Uik nendkence 
of Heaven has been yearly renewed. flMe Is no 
langoage which can apeak More in«^ligiM|^ lo the 
thougMM mind tkan (Hbis tangta^^ of naiM^ Which 
IB Icfealed to ns evety feaib. It tdk \tt ifeyat the 
frower whidi <rst created the World, ii W iiA t nc d by 
nd time» and aul^ect to no decay 5 It tatdhes te that 
In the teagailloent ayatem of his govemilieftt there 
etisCs te evil; that those very api^eartttnn which, to 
our Miniled view, aeem pregnant wii& tlestmction, are 
te the houndksB extent of his providence the sources 
of returning good; and, amidst the apparent decay 
of nature, reminds us of that Almighty Power by 
which aU Is rmewed> md of the unceasing goodness 
of Him whom both S^unmer and Winter obey. 
Think not that He who thus watches over the material 
world is regardless of the moml happiness of man, 
^nk rather that he thus opens to you his laws. 
Believe that in his moral system there is no evil to 
tiie righteous, remember that it is not tiie momentary 
state, but the final issue and end which is to disclose 
his eternal design. 

Whilst, therefore, you see the storm of winter 
preparing the earth for the blossom of another 
spring, let them be as a sign to you of those kind 
severities by which He prepares jrour soul for greater 
Joys, by which He purifies your desires, strengthens 
your feith, and weans you from the love erf a tem- 
porary world. 

Of the innumerable eyes which open upon nature, 
there are none but those of mui which can see its 
Author and its end. There is something very solemn 
in this mighty privilege; it is the privilege of a being 
not made to perish with time, and formed to know 
in a greater hour Him who inhabiteth eternity. It 
is, moreover, the privilege of that being whom the 
Son of God came to seek and to save. Let, tiien, the 
rains of Heaven descend and the storms of winter 
blow, and whilst the inferior creatures shrink from 
their approach, let us meet them as signs of the 
same goodness which brings forth the promises Of 
spring, and fulfils the hopes of harvest; let us see 
them as the evidences of that Wisdom which makes 
momentary evil the source of final good. Whatever 
may be the natural or moral appearances we bdiold, 
let us never forget that the same Almighty mind 
reigns amidst them all, and Uiat to the wise and the 
virtuous, all things work together for their good; and 
that amidst the winter of our moral nature, that 
mind is formed and those dispositions are nursed* 
which are to awaken under the influence of a greater 
spring, and to exist when the revolutions of nature 
are past, and time itself shall be no more.' — >^Lisoti. 



Hast thou riches? Hast thou beauty? Hast dioa talantl? 
Hast thou power ?— Be eataftil not to provoke tht 0ivw by 
abusing the gift. — ^Taylor* 
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THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA, 

IN THE ISLAND OS HAWAII^ OR OWHYBSfi^ 

The Sandwich Islands* discovered by Captain Codc^ 
A.D. 1778^ are eleven in number^ and lie in the 
Pacific Ocean, between 18** 54', and 22° 15' of north 
latitude : they have been some time subject to one 
king, who put them under the protection of the 
king of Great Britain. The Natipnal Flag of the 




islands vras given them many yea^ ago by the 
British Qovemment^ accompanied by an assurance 
that it would b^ respected wherever the British f^tg 
W94 adknowledged. It is a^ English jack with eight 
or nine horizontal stripes of white^ red, and blue. 

These islands seem generally to be of volcanio 
origin, especially the largest of them, Hawaii or 
Owhyhee, (where Captain Cook was killed in the 
year 1779,) which also contains the most extensive 
and extraordinary volca;no probably in the whole 
wurld. This island, in shape, resembles an equilateral 
triangle, being about 97 miles in length, 78 in 
breadth, and 280 miles in circumference, and covering 
a surface of 4000 square miles. Its mountains do 
not pierce the clouds like obelisks or spires, but in 
most parts, and from the southern shore in particular, 
the ascent is gradual and comparatively unbroken, 
from the sea-beach to the lofty summit of Mouna 
Koa and Mouna Kea, which, from the snow always 
lying upon them, probably are not less than from 
16,000 to 18,400 feet The base of these moun- 
tains is, at the distance of a few milea from the 
sea-shore, covered with trees ; higher up, their sides 
are clothed with bu^s, ferns, aod Alpine plants; 
but their summits, agre formed gS 1%v% partly (k-* 
composed, yet de^itute of ever^ kind of verdure. 
Ther^ aro^ a few inland settlemesite on the east and 
north-W4^l^ jgiurta of the island, but in i^eral the 
inteikw in aik wNhabited wil4^9ii«9. 1^ heai^ ^ 
the ialvpd^ feraiing a va^tt c^n^mi} x^^^-l^^^een Ih^ 
moT^jOiifiijm Vl alniost un)LBQ!«a| nfE)^f0J|d li^aAi ap?Q«;flk 
it fiKim, the ea#liQv». t^n ttM» ^««i^Mm^ ^Ni;^^ |nft itt in. 
^P\»:^. ^y tt^ nt^tfiie%jd^ hw^ w^x^i ijA, to b^ 
bristled, wi4i fim«t|B ^ Otufl^.q|i| %Eh^(hibJil lafst iar&c^ 
of stmle and i%dl^a^d!.la]K%| 

The gpeates^ part Q$ th^ ishiiA^P^Ie qf ^tiv%r 
tion^ i% i|oun4; b«^ ^ s««r8bcNr«> ilon|f. wJbich ^ 
to\<a|ft ap4 viltaigjes oi^th^ niili 

the pQfjqMio» aA pcsaent ia abowt 8d,0004 Jh/^ 
volcaao^ i& caHed Kirauea, J^ ifs 9ibo^. ttui^ nw^ 
frosBk th» sea,. W^ ^xpectod tp^ st^ n mffiatainb. with 
a brQa4 W^ >^ w^b kidur#Bd aides^ oomposed 
of loose slags of h^wdened streaoMk of lBv.a» and the 
sununit of which, would have piesent^ ^ ru^g^ 
wall of 8i^m> foraoing tine ruin of a mighty eoldron. 
But msiead of this we found omrsehres on the edge 
of a steep precipice, with a vast plain before na, 15 
or 1 6 miles in circumference and sunk fipom 20^ to 

* See Saturday Ma^asitM, Vol. III., pp. 106, 145, 



.4p0 feet below its original level. The surface of this 
plain was uneven and strewed over with large stones 
and volcanic rocks, and in the centre of it was the 
great crater, at the distance of a mile and a half 
from the precipice on which we were standing. We 
walked on the north side of the ridge, where, the 
precipice being less steep, a descent to the plain 
below seemed practicable. It required, however, 
the greatest caution, as the stones and fiagments of 
rocks frequently gave way under our feet, and rolled 
down from above j but with all our care we did not 
reach the bottom without several falls and slight 
bruises. After walking some distance over the 
sunken plain, which in several places sounded hollow 
imder our feet, we at length came to the edge of the 
great crater, where a spectacle sublime and even 
appalling presented itself before us. 

We stopped and trembled. Astonishment and awe 
for some moments rendered us mute, and like 
statues we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes 
riveted on the abyss below. Immediately before us, 
yawned an immense gulf, in the form of a crescent, 
about two miles in length, from N.E. to S.W., 
nearly a mile in width, and apparently 800 feet deep. 
The bottom was covered with lava, and the S.W, and 
northern parts of it,^ were one vast flood of burning 
matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and 
fro its "fiery surge" and flaming billows.. Fifty -one 
conical islands of varied form and size^ containing so 
many craters, rose either round the edge, or from the 
surface of the burning lake. Twenty- two constantly 
emitted columns of gray smoke,, or pyramids of 
brilliant flame, and several of these at. the same time 
vomited from their ignited mouths streams of lava* 
which rolled in blazing torrents down their black* 
indented sides, into the boiling mass below. The 
existence of these conical craters^ led ns to conclude 
that the boiling caldron of lava before us, did not 
form the focus of the volcano^ that this mass of 
melted lava was comparatively shsdlow, and that the 
basin in which it was contained, was separated by a 
stratum of solid matter from the great volcanip abyss 
which constantly poured out its melted c<mtents 
through these numerous craters, into this upper 
reservoir. We were further inclined to this opinion, 
from the vast columns of vapour continually ascend- 
ing from the chasms in the vicinity of the sulphur- 
banks, and pools of water : for they must have been 
produced by other i&re than that which caused the 
ebullition in the lava at the bottom of the great 
cralber> tatd also by noticing a number of small 
ciatera iiv vigorous action, situated high up the sides 
oi the gv^atr gulf, mi app«Niilly ^lile delKi^hed fvom 
) f^ Thib streams of lava, which thejc equtted, rolled 
dom» il»to atkft lake, and iMa^^ed. wtl^.tiie «»eMed mass 
tkefe^ wluch, though threwA i^[^ hf d3Jtars&t aper- 
tmrest, had perhapa beott oiigmi^ fused, in one vast 



'Che sid^ of the giitf before «s^ nMtow^ eoiaapesed 
0^ different strat|» of anpient lava* ¥i«PQ^pei|>eiidicular 
fov %boti|t< 400 feet* a^d rose ftoaik ai ^vUb* hovissontal 
ledge of solid hhek kirva* of km i paik» h w s d tb* but 
extending Qoia^kt^ wmmd. B eneat h tfcia ledge, the 
sidea siop^, gradually tpwarda the hnmag lake, 
which was, aa necurly as we eo«ht fa dfc g * ^^ or 400 
feel^ li>w^. The g^y, and i» sowe places appa- 
rently calcined, sidea of the sp^ea^ cmler before us, 
the fissores which intetisected the surface of the 
plain on which we wete s^ndKng^ the long banks 
of si;^hur (many of which were ho# and treacher- 
ous to walk upon) on the opposite side of the 
aby88> the vigorous action of the numerous small 
craters on its borders, the dense columns ^Qi^ 
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pour and smoke that rose at the north and south 
end of the plain, together yf'ith the ridge of steep 
rocks, by which it was surrounded, rising probably 
in some places 300 or 400 feet in perpendicular 
height, presented an immense volcanic panorama, 
the effect of which was greatly augmented by the 
constant roaring of the vast furnaces below. 

After the first feelings of astonishment had sub- 
sided, we remained a considerable time contempla- 
ting a scene which it is impossible to describe, and 
which filled us with wonder and admiration at the 
almost overwhelming manifestation it affords of the 
power of that dread Being, who created the world, 
and who has declared that by fire he will one day 
destroy it. 

From the north end of the crater we went in 
search of water, which we had been informed was to 
be found in the neighbourhood of a number of 
columns of vapour, which we saw rising in a 
northerly direction. About half a mile distant we 
found two or three small pools of perfectly sweet 
fresh water, a luxury which, notwithstanding the 
reports of the natives, we did not expect to meet 
with in these regions of fire. It proved a most 
grateful refreshment to us, aft^r travelling not less 
than twenty miles over a barren thirsty desert. 
These pools appeared great natural curiosities. The 
surface of the ground in the vicinity was perceptibly 
warm, and rent by several deep irregular chasms, 
from which steam and thick vapours continually 
arose. In some places these chasms were two feet 
wide, and from them a volume of steam ascended, 
which was immediately condensed by the cool moun- 
tain air, and driven, like drizzling rain, into hollows 
on the compact lava on the leeward side of the 
chasms. The pools, which were six or eight feet 
from the chasms, were sxurounded and covered by 
flags, rushes, and tall gtass. Nourished by the 
moisture of the vapours, these plants flourish luxu- 
riantly, and in their turn sheltered the pools from 
the heat of the sun, and prevented evaporation. We 



expected to find the water warm, but in this we were 
also agreeably disappointed *, we quenched our thirst 
with water thus distilled by nature. 

We could form no correct estimate of the ele- 
vation of the volcano above the level of the sea ; 
the only means we had of judging being the dif- 
ference of temperature in the air, as shown by our 
thermometer, which, on the shore, was usually at 
sunrise 71^ but which, in the neighbourhood of the 
volcano, was at the same hour no higher than 46°. 

The uneven sammitB of the steep rocks that, like 
a wall, many miles in extent, surrounded the crater 
and all its appendages, showed the original level of 
the country, or perhaps marked the base, and formed, 
as it were, the natural buttresses of some lofty 
mountain, raised, in the first instance, by the accu- 
mulation of volcanic matter, the bowels of which 
had been consumed by volcanic fire, and the sides 
of which had aftervrards fallen into the vast furnace, 
where, reduced a second time to a liquefied state, 
they had been again vomited out on the adjacent 
plain. 

But the magnificent fires of Kirauea, which we 
had viewed with such admiration, appeared to 
dwindle into insignificance, when we thought of the 
probable subterranean fires immediately beneath us. 
The whole island of Hawaii is, from the summits of 
its lofty mountains down to the beach, according to 
every observation which we could make, one com- 
plete mass of lava, or other volcanic matter, in dif- 
ferent stages of decomposition. Perforated with 
innumerable apertures, in the shape of craters, the 
island forms a hollow cone over one vast furnace, 
situated in the heart of a stupendous sub -marine 
mountain, rising from the bottom of the sea, or, 
possibly, the fires may rage with augmented force 
beneath the bed of the ocean, rearing through the 
superincumbent weight of water the base of Hawaii, 
and, at the same time, forming a pyramidal funnel 
from the furnace to the atmosphere. 

[Abridged from Ellis's Tour to Ou:hyhee.\ 
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BAST IKDU STATIONS. No. VI. 

BENARES. Part 2*. 

Benares derives its title of " The Most Holy City,'* 
from ita having been^ it is said, the birth-place of 
tha great Hindoo deity, Brahma. It is also still 
the sanctuary of his religion, and the seat at once 
of Brahminical learning, and Brabminical supersti- 
tion. There are stated to be in the city no less 
than 8000 houses belonging to the Brsiimins, or 
priests, alone. And this is the more probable, because 
it is, as ijt w^^> Ibcir iu>iver}Bit|r, ^om wb«M^ ^y 
are yeaj^fr mxt foHk propagate the mgn of (tffor. 
The Hindoos do ^at b^sitate to }^ffmin% ti^ yimm HA 
the centri8 pf f4l ti^ i? saqnpd, tim fom^ of |4I *Bt 
is wise, mA tb43 foiiAt«in of |41 ^^ 19 gpod, Ttmy 
seem, bow^^i to \^ wwim timt H^ 4ty i« n(4 
exactly w\m^ >t oni:^ wM^ Por a legeivi re«pepti»g 
its sancti<:jr |Mf« been pw9§«fv^, — ^absurd wd^d, »»4 
extravam^ ^bfORghout, )^t cooteining i^ U sofla^- 
thing of ^^ 1^ Bipfirfprw^ich states that '^ pep*res 
had bee» m^m^lf hmU 9f gc>ld, but in conmuencfi of 

the sins (ff (hi mfik, tt hmmm «tone, B^A mt^ly, 

owing tQ rt^fr fticreoWny yfichdnegg, U ^^ d«ge»^rate4 
into cla^/' V^ ^ Brahmins a^ Ibr^d^X 9S3^r)t th^,t 
" Benane* (s |}p purt flf the ejirtbly glob^, fojr wb^req« 
the glob(8 nestf ^y or |bii |^0Hjs4l>d-b^^ded serpent, 
Ananta (i^^r^tv,) f4)i$ city is 1k^^ uj^U the point of 
Siva's tjFfdwtj'^ fff»4 HB a proof of Ifcis, they say 
that no ^ftiifhqnak^ is ever fe)t yfi^bH^ its holy limits. 

Benarief i(9 celebrated t]i]:yMiig)ipyt (pdia, ais the 
seat of It^^logical learning find |[^osophy, ^nd 
during ^ \p,pse of nearly two cep^ries ^ % bi^df, 
the sup(^ls(jitious devotions pf t^ ^ffidoos have 
undergo^ no wwwier of c^»A$^e. t^i»hop Heber 
says, " Wp vijHl^d H c#Wwl^ <^^; Wned the 
YishvayiBi^, ea»«iMM|f|; i^f ¥^f¥ ^mm bn^ beautiful 
specimej!)ji of paired stofl^-worif; *«4 <b<5 f4il<?« M pne 
of the ]p9p^ ^sif ^ ^{|»4os(aii, AoMgb it is »ot sq 
sacred 9$ ai)ptb^ l^po* adioWWjf , ^fft^m Attrijngzcbe 
defiled, ^ ^U $. m^[^m WP» it, W M to render 
it, for tb/e fotiup^, ^^^(Sf^^io&ihU to tb^ wprsbippcrs 
of BrablW, Tfe* templer<:ourt, «w*}l f»^ it ig, is 
crowded, (ikit » frjw-yard, ^i^b ypry fi^ and ti^me 
bulls, \i#cb Ibn^t |tb#ir m^<^^ mi^ ^v^y f>m'9 band 
and podie^ fow fgf§i^ afid ^y^'a^ilm^^, w}ncb are 
given thim »» gW»t quaj)Jiti.«5 j Jbo pioi»ters arc no 
less fulf 0f f^tdced deyjotee^, a^ ^m (^n^m^i hmn 
of Ram ( %m J i« W^Qtfgb to m^ » /etrSPger giddy. 
Near tbiff tew^er is # w^ witf> » ^«»# towcy over it, 
and a si^ ftight pi stgj^ p^f d^ws^eftding to the 
water, ^(Ml f» brougbt ky • «»blt^r#^ous cban^jel 
from tbp IJiHgies, and, £<«? §(m^ f^Sf>n, accounted 
more h^y ^m^ the Qfmf^ U^i ^11 pilgrims to 
Benares f^ #»ioined t9 d|flifljfc a^ |»-^ j^re. ' 

AmoijjjiJt rt^ devotees whi9 j?ro*| ^wut tlie 
temples Jit H^i^es, thejne ar# ftp^^ ^ tixe njost 
revolting^ ^jpcts that qipi be SiJtp^Q^d to exist io 
any stat^ /of b^man society j Ihey a«? d^^g^stiog 
beyond 4^«<c^ptioa. fitcb, who yisited Benare? 
during tbjS l#tt^ part of tb« ^ixl^otb (C/ei>tury, has 
alluded to tbese fj^onstei? of d^vt^tiioa as iixisting in 
his time; Of one, if^ p^rtip^ilsur, be says, " His beard 
was of ff^ff^ov^ 0*9^^, hi» bajr banging more 
than half dow^ bi# pody, b«^ oails two iojches long j 
he woidd ^f4, am^ eyisf^ tO tb« Jcing.'* These 
yisionavi^ |»^^ m^^fjMWUy tfv^ iA tbe depdis of the 
jungles, i^ ^ii^ imsts, «wbsisting on roots, or on 
fruits, qy m f^ (m^4 kfif^9C*ioj}S of travellers 5 
they g9 fffsff^y m}^i, btf^ipg tbeif bodies be- 
daubed ^Hth fifmr4i^, 9t94 sprinkled with wood- 
ashes, qcMmv mttkig mm m^s, $bm bair, nor their 

• ^ Saturday Magatine, Vol. V., p. 194. 



beards. Thfuifi nWistlH^ Oi^pftsiomdly biAict on tbprn- 
selves the most severe and borribbi tprtpres, in 
order to es^blish a claim, as the poor creatures 
pretend, upon the Deity to give them an everlasting 
reward in Paradise ! Some keep their limbs in 
particular positions, until the sinews and joints 
become immoveable! Others chain themselves to 
trees with their faces towards the rising sun, in 
^hicb positioii they sometimes remain fpr years. If 
death do not release them from tbcir torments ; and 
they are fed meanwhile by devout passengers, who 
tbiroag aroiu^d tbem, apd offer to them the most 
servile Ungpiaglp, Si if to beings raised above man- 
kii)d by superior gi(%s, and untainted sanctity ! 
Olb^rv rieep* nigbUy vpon beds composed of iron 
^kfs gji/ficiefttly b)i|f»ted not to penetrate their 
Q^b I Otb^r«, agaiD, bury themselves alive in a 
boliB jui^t l&rg.e ^i^ougb to contain their bodies, having 
H small ope^ipg to ^dmit the hand of the charitable 
pft^senger wbp suppll?j$ tb^m with food, and in this 
^«rrow graye they ^jil cpptinue for yeaos. 

The extent to wbHl )}ie^dicity is frequently carried, 
amongst the Prab^niaii in India, is scarcely to be 
coQCi^^ed. It i^ really astonishing what immense 
SHiD.s tbi^y levy ftimually qpon the charitable and 
religious p( th^if pwi| cr'^d, who think that they do 
<jrod BS^jpvice by admbil3tering to their necessities, or 
rainier (excesses, for mway of them are the most 
I^odigate wretchies in e^istieoc^. In the province of 
Beng^, it baa bei^n co^pputjed that there is a popu- 
b^tioQ of at lG(9^t t^O p^iUions who subsist entirely 
by begging. 

Pne of the most remarkable of those degraded 
i||(e|[uiicants at Benares is thus described by an eye- 
witness f. " He was what they call a Poddoobahoo 
pf tbe Yogue tribe. He had vowed to keep his right 
ari?> erect above his head for a certain length of 
tin^e ; but when that term had expired, the ami 
remained fixed, so that he could no longer use it : 
the sinews had shrunk, the limb had withered ; the 
oail^ had grown to an enormous length, quite through 
the hand, which was clenched, and looked like 
monstrous claws. The whole appearance of the man 
was squalid and repulsive in the most odious degree. 
His hair was long, matted, and filled with filth ; his 
shaggy beard, tangled and thick with the revolting 
accumulation of years, covered his meagre chest, which 
was smeared with cow-dung and ashes. His eyes 
glared with an expression of reckless impiety j he 
fiycowlcd upon all around him who did not seem dis- 
posed to administer to his wants, and the silent arro- 
gance of this loathsome beggar was truly disgusting.** 

But the great object of supetstitious reverence at 
Benares is tbe river Ganges. In the estimation of the 
Hindoos there is not a name upon earth, and scarcely 
in heaven, so sacred. Its waters are said to descend 
frojft above, and to purify from every stain the man 
whp ui^ergoes in them a thorough ablution. To 
^m upon its banks, moistened by its stream, is 
deemed a sure passport to Paradise. Journeys, ex- 
tepdiog to thousands of miles, are undertaken for the 
purpose of beholding and bathing in its sacred cur- 
rent. Besides the number of pilgrims, which is 
enormous, who come to Benares from every part of 
India, a great multitude of rich individuals, in the 
decline of life, and almost all the great men, who are 
from time to time disgraced or banished from 
home, by the revolutions which are continually 
occurring in the Hindoo states, come hither to 
wash away their sins. Many rash devotees even 
yield themselves to a voluntary death amid the 
waves of the river, fancying that they thus secure 

t The Rev. Hobart Gaunter, B.D., in the Oriental AtinuaU 
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complete felicity in a ftitare world. THey purchase 
two large kedgeree pots, between which they tie 
themselves, and when empty, these support their 
Weight in the water. Thus equipped^ they paddle 
into the stream, then fill the pots with tiie water 
which surrounds them^ and thus sink into eternity. 

Another instance of the gross superstition of the 
Hindoos is related by the writer before mentioned. 
Whilst Sir Charles Wilkins was an inmate of the 
Shewallah Ghaut^ as the palace at Benares appointed 
for his residence was named, the following extraor- 
dinary scene took place. Th6 btdlding is situated at 
the northern extremity of the city, but on the very 
margin of the river. One A^f a fakir, of a most 
squalid appearance, was seeti Oil the steps of the 
ghaut. He appeared to hate btlt recently arrived 
from sonl^ distant quarter, inhere there was no 
sacred water itk which to cleafid^ hid hallowed limbs, 
as he impitrtisly considered theta, tof he had evidently 
allowed the filth of years to accumulate on them. 
He descehded the ghaut,, and filtered the water with 
his long hair trailing upon tiik steps behind him, 
until it at length floated dti the btight unrufBed 
surface df ite 6acred river. He thfen washed this 
enormous bUrden of his huge heiad H/irith great care, 
divesting it of a load of filth. Whell he had com- 
pleted his ablution, apparentljr inuch to his own 
satisfaction, he quitted the water with his long black 
hair carefully twisted round his krm to keep it from 
touching the ground, for it had reached the extraor- 
dinary length of t^xlve feet. As soon as he had 
attained the top of the steps, he entered the left wing 
of the Shewallah Ghaut, which was unoccupied, the 
centre only being inhabited by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
ascended the flat terraced roof, when placing himself 
upon his back, and resting his head upon the low 
parapet, with his face exposed to the full blaze of the 
burning sun, the intense heat of which was increased 
by the reflection from the chunam plane upon which 
his body rested 5 he suflFered his hair \o hang down 
upon the wall until it was completely dry : as soon 
as this was the case, he gathered up his long black 
locks, and disappeared. 

On reading such descriptions as these, must not 
we Christians be ready to exclaim, with Bishop 
Heber) — 
Can we whose souls ore lighted I Can wo to men beniffhied 

With wisdom from on high, | The lamp of life deny ? 

And indeed, it is cheering to learn that that lamp 
has been now for some years lighted up in this most 
benighted city. There is a handsome church at the 
cantonment of Secrole, large enough to accommodate 
all the Protestant inhabitants of the station: the 
service of which is performed by a chaplain of the 
Church of England. 

Bishop Heber, in his Journal, speaks also of the 
existence of an Hindostanee place of worship 5 a 
small, but neat chapel, which had been built under the 
auspices of Mr. (now Archdeacon) Corrie, in which, 
after a compendium of our beautiful Morning Service 
in Hindostanee had been read by the church mis- 
sionary stationed there, he delivered the Blessing for 
the first time, in that language. The Bishop also 
gives a very interesting account of his visit to a large 
Church of England mission-school, established in the 
city, which is as follows : — *' The school is kept in a 
large house, well adapted for the purpose, and made 
over to the Church Missionary Society by a rich 
Bengalee Baboo, not long since dead, whom Mr. 
Corrie had almost persuaded to become a Christian, 
but who, at length, appears to have settled in a sort 
of general admiration of the beauty of the Gospel, 
and a wish to improve the state of knowledge and 



morality amongst his countrymen. In these opinions 
he seems to have been followed by his son, Calisunker 
Gossant, now living, and also a liberal benefactor to 
this and other establishmeilt^ for national education 
in India. The house is a native dwelling, containing 
on the ground-floor several small low rooms, in which 
are the junior classes; and above, one large and 
lofty hall, supported by pillars, where the Persian and 
English classes meet, besides a small room for a 
library. The boys on the establishment are about 
140; under the care of an English schoolmaster, 
assisted by a Persian Moonshee, and two Hindostanee 
writing-masters, the whole under the inspection of a 
catechisjt. The boys read Oordoo, Persian, and 
English, before me, extremely well> and answereil 
questiotts both in English and Hindostanee, with 
great readiness. The English books they read, were 
the New Testament, and a compendium of English 
History. They also displayed great proficiency 
in li^riting, (Nagree, Persian, and English,) arith- 
metic, in which their multiplication-table extended to 
100 X 100, geography^ and the use of the globes. 
To judge from their dress^ they were mostly belonging 
to the middling class of life. Many, I think the 
majority, had the Brahminical string. I asked the 
catechist and schoolmaster, whether any of the boys, 
or their parents, objected to their reading the New 
Testament. They answered that they had never 
heard any objection made, nor had the least reason 
to believe that any was felt. The boys, they said, 
were very fond of the New Testament, and I can 
answer for their understanding it. The scene was 
very interesting : there were present, the patron of 
the school, Calisunker Gossant, a shrewd, and 
rather ostentatious, but a well-mannered Baboo j his 
second son, a fine and well-educated young man; Mr. 
Macleod, and Mr. Prinsep^ the magistrates of the 
place, both yety acute critics in Hindostanee and 
Persian ] 6ome ladies ; and a crowd of swords, spears, 
and silver-sticks, on the staircase \ the bearers also, by 
the way, seeming to take as much interest as any of 
us in what was passing. One, however, of the most 
pleasing sights of all, was the calm, but intense pleasure, 
visible on Archdeacon Corners face, whose efforts and 
influence had first brought this establishment into 
activity, and who now, after an interval of several 
years, was witnessing its usefulness and prosperity.*' 
Earnestly do we hope that seeds such as these, may 
so spring up and flourish every where amongst our 
benighted fellow-subjects in India, that not only may 
the horrid system of superstition and depravity, 
which we have seen described in this paper, be in 
time entirely rooted from the land, but also the 
lovely and beauteous tree of the Gospel be planted 
in its place y and spread wider and wider, until it 
cover the laud, bringing-forth abundant fruit, even 
unto everlasting life ! D. I. E. 

City of idoi-tcmples, and of shrines 

Where folly kneels to falsehood — ^how the prido 

Of our humanity is here rebuked ! 

Man, that aspires to rule the very wind, 

And make the sea oonfeas liis majesty ; 

Whose intellect can fill a little scroll 

With words that are immortal ; who can build 

Cities, the mighty and the beautiful : 

Yet man, — this glorious creature, — can debase 

His spirit down, to worslup wood and stone, 

And hold the yery beasts whicli bear his yoke, 

And tremble at his eye^ for sacred things. 

With what unutterable humility 

We should bow down, thou blessed Ci-oss, to tijcc, 

Seeing our vanity and foolishness, 

When, to our own dcA-ices left, we frame 

A shameful creed of craft and ciiielty. L. E. J^ 



FTaken chiefly from the Oriental Annua 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 
No. Till. Hbat. Ebullition. Vaporization. 

LiaviDS^ when combined with certain quantities of 
heati exhibit a commotion among their particles^ 
which is termed boiling, or ebull^ion. From the 
well-known effects of boiling water^ boiling and 
scalding are commonly considered 83monymons. This 
is a popular error, as will be shown by and by 3 
since it is possible to make some liquids boil in tlie 
same vessel in which others freeze. To boil^ signifies, 
literally, to bubble j but it has no direct reference to 
temperature. In chemical language, boiling denotes 
that particular temperature, or condition, of liquids, 
at which they are the most rapidly convertible into 
vapours, and beyond which, imder ordinary circum- 
stances, it is impossible to accumulate heat in them. 
It is hence termed the boiling -point. 

All other conditions being the same, the boiling- 
point of each particular liquid is constant. As some 
solid bodies require greater accessions of heat than 
others, before they can be made to assume the fluid 
form, so it is with liquids. They are changed into 
vapours with greater, or less, facility, according to 
the resistance offered by them to the expanding 
energies of heat 5 and which might depend upon 
their elementary constitution, their comparative 
density, or the degree of pressure to which tlicy are 
exposed. The quality of the vessels in which liquids 
are heated is known to affect their boiling-point; as 
will also their admixture with certain solid bodies in 
a minutely divided form. When heat is applied to 
liquids whose surfaces are exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere, their boiling-point is liable to 
slight variations, as the pressure of the air upon 
them is increased, or diminished. The difference is 
still more remarkable when the usual pressure of the 
atmosphere is entirely removed, or considerably in- 
creased, by mechanical means. 

When a solid body is changed, by heat, into a 
liquid, it is an essential condition, that a certain 
quantity of the imponderable element should be 
accumulated in the substance acted upon, at one 
time. To preserve the fluidity thus produced, the 
heat, so accumulated, must be permanently main- 
tained. In like manner, to produce continued ebulli- 
tion in a liquid, there must not only be a certain 
quantity of heat combined with it at one time, but 
it must receive additional supplies, or the ebullition 
will cease. 

The following table exhibits the boiling-points of 
a few of the liquids most commonly known. 



Oil of turpentine . 314° 

Sulphur 570 

Linseed Oil . . . 600 
Whale Oil . . . .030 
Mercury .... G68 



Ether 06« 

Ammonia .... 140 

Alcohol 173 

Water 212 

Water satiuuted with 1 004 
common salt . . ) 

As liquids are bad conductors of heat, it is im- 
portant to know the conditions that facilitate its 
propagation in them. In a solid body, a metal for 
instance, heat diffuses itself in every direction j being 
pushed forward from particle to particle, with equal 
celerity, whatever may be its situation as respects 
the heating agent. With liquids it is otherwise j heat 
being propagated in them by means of the motion it 
produces among their particles. 

The non-conducting properties of liquids, when 
heat is applied to them at the top, instead of the 
bottom, may be illustrated by a simple experiment. 

Provide two glass vessels of equal dimensions, 
and nearly fill them with cold water, Having ascer- 
tained the temperature of the water, (which we will 



suppose to be 50^,) arrange the vessels, one directly 
over the other, as represented in fig. 1 

On the surface of the water in the vessel b, pour a 
little ether, and inflame it, permitting the flame to 
impinge against the bottom of the vessel a. When 
the ether has burnt out, if we place a thermometer 
at equal depths in each of the vessels, it will be 
found that whilst the water in a has acquired, say 
rig. 1. Fi(. 1 




50^ to 100^ additional of temperature, that in b will 
exhibit scarcely any change ; thus proving, that heat 
is not readily propagated downwards in liquids. 

The movements which take place in liquids when 
they are heated, may be shown by the aid of a glass 
vessel, of the form denoted in fig. 2. 

Let the vessel be nearly filled with cold water, 
with which there has been previously mixed a few 
grains of powdered amber, or charcoal. On appljring 
a moderate degree of heat to the bottom of the 
vessel, we shall immediately perceive that the particles 
of amber, or charcoal, suspended in the water, are 
put in motion; but that some of them move in a 
direction contrary to the others. The water in con- 
tact with the bottom and sides of the vessel, being 
nearer the source of heat than that in the centre, it 
will be the first to exhibit an increase in its tempera- 
ture, by the increase in its bulk, and consequent 
ascent to the surface. Motion having thus com- 
menced, the particles that first began to ascend are 
succeeded by those which have received greater 
accessions of heat; and these, in their turn, arc 
pursued by others still warmer, until carrents are 
established in the directions indicated by the arrows. 
The warmer portions of the liquid, which ascend at 
the sides of the vessel, return again to the bottom, 
through the centre, for an additional supply of heat ; 
and, if that be kept up, the opposing currents, whose 
movements could at first be plainly seen, soon 
become rapid and indistinct. A few small bubbles 
of vapour are next seen to form at the bottom of 
the vessel, which, rising rapidly through the water, 
burst at its surface. Larger bubbles are next formed 
at the bottom, which being too fragile to resist the 
pressure of water above them, burst, with a slight 
explosion, producing the vibratory noise commonly 
denominated singing. As the temperature of the 
water rises, the bubbles of vapour, all of which form 
at the bottom, increase in number, but diminish 
in bulk. At length, the water having attained 
the greatest degree of heat, of which, u^der the 
circumstances, it is susceptible^ ebullition ensues, 
and the water is speedily changed into vapour. In 
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oommcm kngaage it is described as having boiled 
mmay. 

ThvX warm water is specifically lighter than cold^ 
may be shown, if we take an ale-glass and pour into 
it a^ small quantity of cold water. Placing in the 
glass a thin piece of cork, ponr gently upon it, 
through a funnel, some warm water which has been 
tinged by a few drops of the infusion of red cabbage, 
litmus, or saffron. Above this, pour in the same 
manner, a little more water, much hotter than the 
last, but which has not been coloured. If the glass 
remain undisturbed, the three several portions of 
water wiU preserve for some time their relative 
situations, namely, the cold water wiU remain at the 
bottom, that which has been coloured, in the middle, 
and that still hotter, at the top. If we now take 
some cold water, which has been tinged of a different 
colour from that just mentioned, and pour it very 
slowly against the side of the glass, it will pass by 
the warm water, already in the glass, and mix itself 
with the cold at the bottom. 

By the preceding table, it will be seen that the 
temperature at which water boils is 212°. We have 
already mentioned that a variety of circumstances 
concur to affect the boiling-point of all liquids \ but 
as the phenomena connected with water are better 
known than any other, we shall allude to that liquid 
more particularly. 

The material of which the containing vessel is 
constructed will influence the boiling-point of water. 
In a metallic vessel it will boil at 212^. In a glass 
vessel, to produce the same result, its temperature 
must be raised to 214°. The addition of a few 
particles of some solid substance will alter the boiling- 
point. Thus, when water is boiling in a glass vessel 
at 214°, if we cast into it a few iron-filings, ebullition 
will continue as before, but the temperature of the 
water will instantly fall to 212°. 

When the barometer^ stands at 30 inches, at the 
mean kvel of the earth, all bodies on the earth's 
surface, being at the same elevation, are exposed to 
pressure fVom the atmosphere equal to 15 lbs, on 
every square inch. This pressure has a powerful 
effect in controlling the vapcurization of liquid bodies. 
As the pressure of the atmosphere is liable to fre- 
quent variations, we find the boiling points of liquids 
are similarly affected. 

It is only when the mercury in the barometer-tube 
stands at 30 inches, that water boils at 212°. When 
the mercury rises in the tube, it is because the pres- 
sure of the air is increased, and then the boiling- 
point is greater than 212*'. When the mercury 
descends, the pressure of the air is diminished, and 
then the boiling-point is less than 212°* In Great 
Britain the barometer is scarcely ever lower than 28| 
inches, or higher than 31 inches. As the boiling- 
point of water is affected about ^th (one-sixth) of a 
degree of Fahrenheit's Thermometer, for every -j*jjth 
(one-tenth) of an inch variation of the barometer, 
its changes arc limited in this country to about Ah or 
5 degrees. When the barometer is at 28J inches, 
water will boil at 209^ 3 when it is at 31 inches, the 
temperature of boiling water will be 2l3f°. As we 
ascend in the atmosphere, the pressure above us 
diminishes. Those who live in mountainous regions, 
employ less heat to make liquids boil than those who 
inhabit the valleys beneath them. At Madrid the 
boiling-point of water is about 208°, at Mexico it is 
198°, and on the summit of Mont Blanc 187°. 

When the weight of the atmosphere is altogether 
removed from the surfaces of hquids, they boil at a 
temperature about 140° lower than when they are 

* Soe Satwrda^ Magnine, Vol. IV , pp. U, 63. 



exposed to its Influence. With the aid of an air- 
pump (an instrument whose principle and uses we 
intend to explain at no very distant period) it can 
be shown that water may be kept in a state of 
ebullition when its temperature is equal only to 72°. 
Alcohol, in like manner, may be made to boil at 
33^, and ether at 44° below zero, — that is seventy- 
five degrees lower than (32) the freezing-point of 
water. 

We have already hinted that boiling and scalding 
are not synonymous terms. This may be demon- 
strated in the following manner. Pour some boiling 
water into a glass vessel, and mix with it cold water 
until its temperature is reduced to 180°; leaving a 
thermometer in the vessel, place it under the receiver 
of an air-pump. When some of the air has been 
withdrawn, the water will commence boiling. If 
the exhaustion of the air be continued, the water 
will boil until the thermometer sinks to about 72°,— 
a temperature that is well known to be very much 
lower than scalding. 

A still more striking illustration of the effect of 
atmospheric pressure upon liquids may be thus per- 
formed : — ^put a little cold water into a thin glass 
vessel (a watch-glass will answer the purpose very 
well) and into a similarly-shaped vessel, if metallic, 
so much the better, pour about an equal quantity 
of ether. The vessel containing the ether must be 
stood within the other, and both be placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump. On withdrawing the air, 
the ether will boil briskly, — soon disappearing in the 
form of vapour. If the experiment is properly 
conducted, on re-admitting the air, and removing 
the, receiver, the water in the glass vessel will be 
found to be frozen. 

In our next paper we must resume this subject ; 
the space here allotted us being insufficient for enter- 
ing so fully into it as we desire, and as will, we 
hope, be acceptable to our readers. Before we con- 
clude, we purpose, however, describing another very 
interesting experiment, in proof, not only that water 
will boil at a very low temperature, but, what may 
a])pcar still more extraordinary, that when it has 
ceased boiling, it may be made to recommence, by 
plunging the vessel containing it into cold water. 

Having provided two glass vessels, c and d, let c 





be about three-fourths filled with boiling water, 
and D with an equal quantity of cold water. — ^Take 
a flask, as denoted by the figure e, to the neck of 
which must be accurately fitted a cork, covered with 
wax, or a piece of moistened bladder : if a stop-cock 
be adapted to the flask, it will be still better. Pour 
into the flask a sufficient quantity of water to occupy 
about one-fourth of its space. Leaving the stop- 
cock open, or the cork out, as the case may be, 
apply heat, say with a spirit-lamp, to the bottom of 
the flask, until the water boils. Removing the lamp, 
close quickly the mouth of the flask, and when the 
ebullition of the water has ceased, plunge the flask, as 
low as possible^ into the cold water, in the vessel ^ 
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The water ^ill Instantly febdrhrtieilce bollirig as 
briskly as ever. Remove the flask to the hot water 
in c, the boiling will cease ; return it fegaitl to d, it 
will be resumed 5 and this alternation may be con- 
tinued until the temperature of the water in the 
flask is reduced to about 72®. Covering the hahds 
with worsted gloves will enable the operator to 
handle the flask without any incpnvenieilce from its 
heat. 

The curious cfTect thus produced by putting the 
flask into cold water is dependent on the elasticity 
of the vapour of boiling water, in conjunctiori with 
its speedy condensation. — When the water is first 
made to boil, the vapour arising from it is sufficiently 
elastic to force out the air from the flask, and to 
occcupy its place. On surrounding the flask with 
cold water, the vapour in it is suddenly condensed 
(that is, it returns to its liquid state) leaving above 
the surface of the water, k vacant space {vacuum) 
sirailair to that produced by an air-pump. By placing 
. the flask in hot water, vapour is again formed, which 
pressing on the surface of the liquid, prevents ebul- 
lition. Again it may be condensed — a vacuum is 
produced — ^and the water will boil as before. 

R. R. 



ON THE MISUSE OF TERMS. 

On men of ingenuous but inexperienced minds^ 
there is nothing so imposing as a specious name. 
In private life, some are brought into great distress, 
from having acted under an idea that inattention to 
pecuniary concerns was a mark of generosity. Others 
fall into vicious practices, because easy compliance 
with every proposal of a companion appears to them 
a proof of good temper. Others commit irregu- 
larities, through a pe'rsuasion that to despise the 
uniformity of rules is an indication of high spirit. 
Others violate the decencies of politeness, conceiving 
disregard to forms a sign of superior ability. Then^ 
again^ in public life; many do in reality serve the 
cause of licentiousness, whilst with the purest in- 
tentions they mean only to extend hberty : and many 
give encouragement to indifference for all religion, 
whilst they imagine themselves to be promoting only 
liberality of sentiment. 

Now, in the one case, admirable are generosity, good 
temper, high spirit, and superior ability j but surely, 
no man in his right senses can say it is admirable, 
either to bring on himself indigence through im- 
prudent neglect of his property, or to become 
depraved through Weakness, in yielding to solicita- 
tions j or to injure society by bad example j or to 
insult established usages of behaviour by an affected 
impertinence. So, in the other case, liberty is 
precious in itself; and liberality in thinking and 
judging is part ^of Christian charity, than which 
nothing is more lovely: but, surely, no man of 
mature judgment can wish genuine liberty to be 
converted into a cloak for every species of enormity j 
nor liberality of sentiment be made the occasion of 
propagating direct atheism. Yet in these points of 
view are to be seen many measures which upright 
but misguided men frequently pursue, merely be- 
cause they do not fully apprehend the tendencies of 
their actions. — BisHot* Huntingford. 



ExEMpTio?r from mistake is not the privilege of mortals : 
but when our mistakes are involuntary, we owe eacU other 
every candid consideration ; and tlie man who, on discover- 
ing his errors, acknowledges and corrects tliem, is scarcely 
less entitled to our esteem than if he had not erred, — 
Pte Smith. 



MANUFACTURE OF SAGO. 

Singapore is the principal, if not the only place in 
the East where the manufacturing of the Pearl Sago 
is carried on, and the process is said to be a recent 
one, ana the invention of the Chinese. 

The Sago is imported in large quantities into Singa- 
pore from Sumatra in native boats, which britig it at 
all times of the year. I'he tree from whick the raw 
material is produced is named Rumbiga by the 
natives. 

The raw Sago is imported in cone-shaped packages, 
each probably weighing about twenty pounds ; the 
mass is of rather a soft consistence, and dirty-white 
colour, and the whole enveloped id the leaves of the 
Pandanus-tree. It first undergoes several different 
washings in large wooden tubs, being also strained, 
after washing, through cloth strainers ; the masses 
that remain at the bottom of the vessels are collected, 
broken into pieces, and placed upon platforms in the 
sun to dry, being broken into still smaller pieces as 
the drying proceeds. As soon as the pieces are suf- ' 
ficiently drv, they are pounded, and sifted up«n long 
benches, through sieves made of the mid-rib of the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut palm, and placed at certain 
distances in a longitudinal direction, so as to cause 
the pulverized, or rather broken, masses of Sago, to 
pass through it only of the required size. Having 
been passed through the sieve, a certain quantity at 
each time is taken, placed in a large cloth, tied to 
cross -sticks in the form of a bag, hanging by a cord 
from the roof of the building 3 a Chinese is then 
employed in shaking the bag backwards and for- 
wards, by the aid of one of the longest crooked 
sticks to which it is attached, occasionally shaking 
up the Sago Powder j this is continued constantly 
for the space of ten minutes, when it is turned out 
granulated ; it is then placed in small wooden hand- 
tubs, (looking beautifully and deUcately white, but 
still so soft as to break instantly on the slightest 
pressure,) and carried to several Chinese, whose occu- 
pation is to make it undergo the drying process in 
large iron pans over a fire. They are constantly 
stirring it about while in the pan with a wooden in- 
strument 5 it is then resifted at another bench, and 
rebaked, after which it is considered prepared. It is 
then of a fine pure white colour, and, being spread 
thinly over a long and large bin, in the course of 
time becomes both harder and of a darker colour. 

The Pearl, or refined Sago, is exported in large 
quan^ties to Europe, our Indian empire, the Cape, 
&c., in wooden boxes, each containing rather more 
than a pecul j ten boxes, or fifteen peculs, can be 
manufactured in two days. 

A piggery is attached to the Sago establishments, 
the inhabitants of which must fare very well on the 
refuse of the Sago -washings. 



SIMPLE WATER-FILTER. 

Put into an earthen vessel, such as those which arc used 
by sugar-bakers to form the loaves in, with a small hole at 
the pointed end, some pieces of Turkey sponge, and on them 
a sufficient quantity of small, clean pebbles, to a quarter 
fill the vessel. Suspend this filter, the end downwaitis, 
in a barrel with the head out, leaving about two or three 
inches space between the end of the filter and the bottom 
of the barrel. The upper part of the filter must be kept a 
little above the top of the barrel, which should be always 
full of water. It is obvious that the sediment of the water 
will remain at the bottom of the barrel, and the pure water 
will ASCEND through the sponge and pebbles, to the un 
occupied portion of the filter. It might be suspended in a 
cistern or water-butt, if more convenient. The pebbles and 
sponge should be cleansed oeetaionallyi OOvL^ 
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COAL AND COAL KIirBS. 

The vein or bed of coal is generally seven or eight feet 
thick ; and through this the workmen form a variety of 
passages, leaving masses at intervals untouohedL to support 
the roof, so llhat the whole resemjbles a vast sUhterranean 
palace, supported by ebonv pillars. Some pf them are wide 
enough <o admit carts and wagons; find as you walk abgve, 
you hi'ar the busy world below you, the buzz of voices, and 
the rumbling of wheels ascending as from some neigh- 
bouring city. The streets or ramifications of this mine, are 
said to extend in various directions for nearly twenty miles» 
both under the sea and )ind«r the tfiwn of Whitehavf^n, so 
as to become dangerous to the latter. 

But how can they see to wo|-k i^ the darkless ? 

This is a circumstance which has greatly embarrassed 
the miners. The nature of coal is such, that it produces 
different airs or gases that are highly dangerous to human 
life; one is called the cAo^^-darap, and the other the fire- 
damp. Where a man incautiously Breathes the first, he is 
speedily suffocated. When he brings any light to the second, 
it immediately explodes like gunpowder; sometimes it 
dashes the body against the roof or pillars with great 
violence; sometimes it tears it, as it were, to pieces. 
The approach of these ministers of death is frequently 
as insidious as it is destructive. At one time an odour 
of the most fragrant kind is diffused through the mine, 
resembling the scent of the sweetest dowers ; and while the 
miner is inhaling the balmy gale, he is suddenly struck 
down, and expires in the midst of his fancied enjoyment. 
At another it comes in the form of a globe of air, enclosed 
in a filmy case ; and while he is gazing on the light and 
beautiful object floating along, and is tetfipted to take it in 
his hand, it suddenly explodes, and destroys him. 

I have heard there is some coal wluch itself emits, when 
burning, a gas that is very unsafe. 

There is a kind of coal in Ireland, little known in 
England, which has this property. It is found in the county 
of Kilkenny, and called stone-coal, because it resembles 
blocks of jasper or jet, being very hard, shining, and clean. 
It has the peculiar advantage, also, of yielding no dense or 
sulphurous vapour ; so that the people of the towns where 
it is raised and consumed, justly boast that they have " fire 
without smoke." This good quality, however, is counter- 
acted by one of a different kind : in the act of burning, it 
emits an invisible gas, which it is highly dangerous to 
breathe, and which in a close room destroys life, as you have 
heard the vapour of charcoal does. On entering the town 
of Kilkenny, in certain states of the atmosphere, on a 
winter s day, when a great quantity of this coal is burning 
at the same time, and the atmosphere entirely filled with 
its vapour, a nervous and very uneasy sensation is felt, and 
a debility nearly amounting to fainting. I remember, on 
one occasion, travelling through on a stage-coach on a very 
severe day; we all hastened to a large fire, which was 
burning very bright and red in the parlour, and immediately 
complained that we felt this sensation very strongly ; but a 
lady of the company, who said she was very cold, incau- 
tiously remained with her head and hands over the fire ; 
when she was seized with a sudden faintncss, and fell as if 
she were dead : on being brought out to the air she recovered. 
The people of the inn told us it was not an uncommon acci- 
dent, and that they seldom lighted a fire at night in a 
chamber, lest an incautious traveller should be found suffo- 
cated in his bed in the morning. If^ Uowe^'|Gjr» pr.ejcautions 
be taken, by opening part of the door Qr lyindov, an<J a. 
'current of pure air be suffercd to carry off 1)149 fou} va}x>ur^ 
there is no danger. 

But why do people ever burn this dangjerio^ substance ? 

It has many goo4 properties, and i^ very valuable in a 
countiy where fuel is scarce. It is pure ;gaid ^an, and h9$ 
not the dirty qualities of soijo^ Englisl;^ coa|. I^ i^ diffj.cuU 
to light ; but wh.c^ once it is ignited, i^ bur^s ;/fUk i^ very 
beautiful ruddy gW> wh^'^ ^ commiu^cateaf to ^ >yho]e 
mass, and ha$ nothing of tha^ obscurp ,and 4i^j^ ^g^ 
which other coaj gives .out; th.e housp ytithin is j^eyer 
soiled with 900jt ^d f^shfiB, jaj^d witj^out, the air is cl(ear, ^nk 
never load^ed with tbos^ iifrfihi^ if «mokP S^(^ yoi^ see 
issuing from the chimneys, and darkening the air of other 
towns. Above all, the heat it gives out is intense ; and so 
powerful, that it performs all the purposes for which fire is 
used in houses m less time, and with a smaller quantity, 
than any other fuel, — insomuch so, that the good people 
complain that it consumes even their grates and utensils 
by Its violence. — ^Dr, Walsh. 



THE bear and the HONEY- GUIDE*. 
A FABI.E. 

There is a bird of wondrous skm, 
I^alf-reas*ning instinct, if you will, 
Whose hon^e is in a distant spot. 
The country we call Hottentot : 
Her taste is nice ; for she can tell 
Where the sweet honey-makers dwell, 
And, greedy pilferer I feasts and thrives 
Upon the produce of the hives ; 
In what ft bold ^nd cunning way, 
Shall form the opening pf my lay. 

Strange it may seem, and yet 'tis true, 
That Bears are fond of honey too, 
But stranger that a Bird should lead 
The way, and show them where to feed. 
She, watchful thing, the treasure found, 
HovVing above, below, around, 
Invites the Bear with plaintive cries, 
To follow her and seize the prize. 
Lured by the magic of her song. 
The shaggy monster strides along, 
Paws out ^he honey, licks the nest. 
And leaves lus guide to eat the rest. 
E^en such an ill-match*d pair I chooso 
To point the moral of my Muse. 

" Come !" said a Honey-guide, "and see 
Tlie banquet I design for thee i 
The nest is large, its sweets untold. 
Flowing in streams of liquid gold : 
The bees are gone where wild flowers shine. 
And wish their luscious product thine: 
Then, gentle Bruik, do not stay, 
Come, dear companion, conic away !" 

When she deceived and fooled hiro so, 
What wonder that the Boar should go ? 
They went ; he keeping her in sight, 
She with a cautious, clamorous flight. 
Till in broad sunshine tliey arrive 
like felons at the quiet hive. 

Young Bruin, in his headlong haste, 
Impatient to attack and taste, 
FeUs the shght fabric at a blow ; — 
But while he sipped the sweets that flowj— « 
From cells within, an armed throng 
Pour'd in a countless crowd along. 
And fixing on the culprit, stung 
His broad, dark nose, his eyes, his tongue. 
Sharp anguish mounting to his brain, l 

He roared, and even danced for pain, } 

Then prowPd in blindness o*cr the plain ! ) 

And thou, unkind one on the spray. 
False bird, hast notliing now to say ? 
Bringing another into woe. 
What ? not one word of comfort ? No ! 
Eyeing her victim with a sneer. 
And waiting till tlie coui^se was clear, 
She pounced upon t}ie relics there. 
And fiUed her crop yy^th ill-got fare. 

Poor Baujy Uyep;-^ut should he hear 
A Honev-ouide's slirill music near. 
By mem.o;'y wounded, it is said, 
I^,e liplcs hi^ paw$, and hangs liis head. 

JJ.QW often hirlcs a treacherous sting 
IJnder a specious covering. 
Fai^e jGrain, false Pleasure, weave a cb<ann 
For their base triumph, and thy harm. 
Be Truth and Virtue, then, thy choice. 
And list not to the Siren's voice, 
W)io, in the guise of seeming ^py, 
'^ould lure thcc, chain thee, and destroy I M. 

f for an account of the habits of ^\u» remarkable bird, see 
SDanman's Travels in tfie Hottentot country; and Vol. V., pagji 112, 
M^lhe $ai^^rday Magasint, 

hpp^ 9ki9i4 you» an<l see if ^^ great idols, Honour, 
Pleaii^^, iGrain, have not 8harc4 tkfi c^ffi amongsjt tjiem, 
and left him least, whose all it is.— Bishop Hall. 

Gratitude is a species of justice. He that requites a 
benefit may be said, in some sense, to pay a debt ; and, of 
cotlrse, he that forgets favours received may be accused of 
neglecting to pay what he cannot be denied to owe. — DtUj 
Johnson. ^-^^^^^^^ ^y V^OOglC 
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ON CROMLECHS. 

The accompanying engraving exhibits a view of 
an insulated rock, popularly termed a Cromlech, 
standing on a moor in the parish of Constantine, in 
Cornwall, and called by the people of the country 
" The Tolmen." The surrounding scene is wild in 
the extreme, the whole moor being thickly covered 
with enormous blocks of granite, forming altogether 
a subject worthy of the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 

The origin of these rude monuments of ancient 
times is buried in the darkest obscurity, and must 
consequently be left entirely to conjecture, though 
all antiquaries appear to agree in attributing them 
to the Druids, but are much divided in their opinions 
as to the purposes for which they were erected, some 
supposing them to have been sacrificial altars, others, 
again, considering them as monuments erected over 
the ashes of illustrious persons. The circumstance 
of Kistvaens, or stone chests, having been discovered 
under some of them, favours this latter opinion. 
Mr. Rowland, in his Mona Antiqua, is inclined to 
consider them as intended for purposes of sacrifice, 
and supposes the word Cromlech to be derived from 
the Hebrew compound curamluach, a devoted stone, 
or altar ', that he should have had recourse to the 
Hebrew for a derivation is extraordinary, the British 
word itself being so significant j for Krwm, in that 
language, is crooked or inclining, and Llech is a 
stone, and the superincumbent stone, or roof of 
these monuments, is always in a slanting position, 
in a greater or lesser degree; that of the Tolmen 
inclines very little. It is not improbable but that 
they might have been used for both the above- 
mentioned purposes, and also as the presidial chair, 
or seat of the chidf Druid at their grand national 
assemblies. 

We learn from Cesar that the Druids were the 



judges, and arbiters of all differences both public 
and private, and that they held an assembly every 
year, at a certain place, in the middle of the country, 
and consecrated for liie purpose, where they took 
cognizance of murders, inheritances and boundaries, 
and decreed rewards and punishments. 

It is probable that this annual meeting took place 
at Stonehenge, and that inferior tribunals were held 
periodically in remote districts, where these stones 
are fo\ind, and as has been before observed, they 
probably served as the presidial chair ^ and as sacri- 
fices were offered up at their religious assemblies, the 
victim was also slain upon them. There is a hollow 
of the diameter of about a foot and a half scooped 
out on the summit of the Tolmen, which might have 
been intended as a receptacle for the blood as it 
flowed from the victim. 

It is curious that the word " Tolmen" may be 
traced to the British words Toll, (the double // being 
pronounced as Uh,) tribute, and Maen, a stone, from 
whence a question would arise worthy the considera- 
tion of antiquaries ; Did the Druids receive tribute 
from the people ? And if so, was it received as dues 
belonging to them &s a priesthood, or ministers of 
religion ? 

What most fully establishes the hypothesis that 
these monuments are the works of the Druids, is 
the fact, that they are found only in those countries 
where Druidism prevailed, namely, in Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain, its chief seat in the latter 
country being the Isle of Anglesey, the ancient 
Mona. 

The " Tolmen** points due north and south, is 33 
feet in length, 18 feet in width in the widest put, and 
14 feet 6 inches in depth, 97 feet in circumference, 
and is calculated by admeasurement, to contain 760 
tons of stone. 
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\liK TOWN OF BAStE, 

IN )SWlt2K)[lLAND; 

Basle, Bale, oVBasil/bs It is sometimes called, is 
the capital of the Swiss Canton of the same name, and 
the largest, though not the most popjalotis ttrwn in the 
>ftrh»le of Switzerland. Its situation is one of great 
beauty ; it stands upon the Rhine, just at the bend 
iwhich ^at river makes when, after flowing for some 
time from west to east, it changes its course suddenly 
to the north. The place is of considerable antiqiiity, 
its origin being referred to the middle of the fourth 
century of the Christian sera, about which period 
the Emperor Valentinian erected a fortress on the 
spot now occupied by the cathedral. The destruc- 
tion of a neighbouring town having caused its inha- 
bitants to seek a new place of residence, Basle began 
to increase with great rapidity, and becoming soon 
afterwards the seat of a bishopric, it rose to consi- 
derable importance. 

Though exposed to its full share of the miseries 
which accompanied the struggles of the Swiss 
patriots, in defence of their liberties, It continued 
gradually on the increase until the commencement 
of the sixteenth century ; at that period it reached 
the zenith of its prosperity, and thenceforward it in- 
sensibly declined. Towards the cioSe of the last 
century it counted scarcely half the number of in- 
habitants which belonged to it in its earlier and 
brighter days 3 and even since thbn, its population 
seeihs to have still further decreased. 

Baile Is a clean well-built ib^j not unwwthy of 
its chaiiniiig situation 3 nevbt-ihetesi^ cu^cording h) ft 
mod^ehi writer, it is not otie t)f ihe nibst inbh^sting 
of the S^ISS towns, beinp tt>b ilbfeit- t'rance, (for khe 
cantbti bt ftitele is on the fh)htifet of Switzerland, 
and Ihte tlty itself is neaHy bd ttie edge of the 
canit»iiO to exhibit a true |)lt!tute bf a Swiss town, 
eithelr in ife feitterhkl aspect, bt" in the manners of it* 
inhaUitthts. Hie houses Rre g^tteitlly neat ifi tbfeif 
appearaiice> ihd the streets aire toearly all decorated 
with Fountaitii, " which jet ihe clearest water in 
three or fbur stream! Intb a Iftrge oval stone basin, 
full tb the brim." tlic towii is partly on the right, 
and partly oh the left of the river ; the latter por- 
tion is the tnoi^ extensive, and is called Great Basle, 
in eoiltradistinction to Little Basle; on the north 
bank. On the land-side the whol^ town is sur- 
rounded with a wall and 1I ditch, together witii a 
propfer proportion of towers, tphich are used lis gates 
of entrance j one of these, St. Patit* Gate, forms 
the subjebl; of our Engraving in thfe ptreceding page. 

The public buildines of Basle are not remarkable 
as specimens of arbmtecture 5 Ihfeir chief attraction 
is derived from the assbciations cohtiected with them. 
A.t the head of thfem is the fcathedral, which was 
foundfedittthe yfeat 1019} it is built in the Gothic 
jBtyle, of a kind of ted stone; which has the appear- 
ancfe bf brick. Within are some interesting monu- 
ments, and ftitiong tfiehl is the tohib of the celebrated 
Erasmus, Beftjre this building there is a finely 
shaded teitacij) overhanging the Rhine, which flows 
rapidhr about two h^indred feet beneath. ** There," 
says Mr: Ing)id> ** I etijoyed a charming prospect, 
not alto^ther of a Swiss landscape, but in which 
were mingled Sbilie bf this features of Swiss scenery; 
A deiighifhl little Jjlaiti, tK)vered with thickets and 
small cotmtry-hbuses, extended fJrom the opposite 
bank of the river to the foot of the hills, which 
stretch through the territory of Baden, (to the north.) 
These formed a fine back-ground, chequered as they 
were by S^itishiiie and shade. tJp and down the 
Rhine the gardens of the citizens, full of choice 



shrubs and flowers, slt^d 4lown. tc^ the riyer-^de, 
while, on one bank tiife plctbjFei^ut biiUdiiigs of 
Little Basil, and ot;k tk^ btH^ tti stl^lertt «|iiilced of 
the rich merchtints, extended as far as the eye could 
follow the curve of the river. Switzerland seemed 
still to lie beyond } for as the sun continiied to sink, 
it suddenly disappeared l^ehind a lofty range of 
moxmtains which bounded the horizon^ and which 
form an appendage to the Jura." 

Near the Cathedral is the Hail, in which were held 
the sittings of the famous Council of Basle, the suc- 
cessor of the still more famous Council of Constance. 
It is " very shabby," says M. Simond, " and in 
length and breadth scarcely equal to the (late) British 
House of Commons, with the ceiling not half so 
high. It seems very inadequate to contain, and still 
less to accommodate, the Fathers of the Council, 
with the crowd of princes, ambassadors, and great 
men of all degrees who attended it." Among the 
other buildings, the arsenal is the only one worthy of 
notice; it contains the armour of the celebrated 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy. That unfortunate 
prmce furnished half the towns in Switzerland with 
similar trophies. 

The town of Basle was formerly distinguished by 
a singularity of rather a curious kind, and one which 
used to form a sort of standing joke with travellers 
of the last century. " I arrived," says Coxe, " at 
Basle, as I supposed, about twelve o'clock at noon, 
but was much surprised to find that all the clocks iu 
the town struck one; and, on inquiry, I was in- 
formed that they constantly go an hour faster than 
the real time." It was difficult to discover either 
the origin or the reason of this whimsical practice, 
tb which the good people of the town adhered with 
the m«st scrupulous pertinacity. Some referred it to 
the period of the famous council, and said that it was 
first resorted to with the view of bringing together, 
At a reasonable hour, the cardinals and other catholic 
dignitaries who attended that assembly, they having 
become rather too well disposed towards indolence 
»nd ease, and requiring to be thus cheated into an 
etirly attendance. 

The most popular story, according to Dr. Moore, 
the well-known author of Zduco, and the father of 
thfe celebrated Sir John Moore, — ^is, that about four 
hundred years ago, the city Was threatened with an 
assault by surprise. The enemy ^^as to begin the 
attack when the large clock of the to^^r, at one end 
of the bridge, should strike one after midnight. 
The artist who had the calre of the clock, being 
informed that this was the etpected signal, caused 
the clock to be altered, and it Strufek two instead of 
one; so the enemy, thlrtking they ^ere tin hour too 
late, gave up the attempt, and in commemoration 
of this deliverance, all the clocks in Basil hAve ever 
since Struck two At one o'clock, and so on. In con- 
firmation of this story, " they show," says the 
Doctor, " a head which is placed near to this patriotic 
clock, with the face turned towards the road, by 
which the enemy was to have entered. This same 
head lolls out its tongue every itiinute, ih the most 
insulting manner possibfc. This was originally a 
piece of mechanical Wit of the fAmoUs fclockmaker's, 
who saved the town. He framed it ih derision of 
the enemy whom he had so dexterously deceived. 
It has been repaired, renewed, and ehabled to thrust 
out its tongue every miniite fot- these four hundred 
years, by the care of the magistrates, who think so 
excellent a joke cannot be too often repeated." 

This provoking head stiU adorns the tower on the 
southern side of the bridge; but its tongue would 
seem to be now fixed in the ludicrous position wbich^ 
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in Dr. Mooters time, it assumed only every minute. 
According to Mr. Inglis, the origin of the figure is 
this : — ** ITie Rhine divides the city into Great and 
Little Basils and in former times, these towns were 
not always in harmony with each other. It happened 
that Little Basil, which was not able to cope with 
Great Basil in open warfare, laid a scheme by which 
Great Basil was to be entered by stealth, and sur- 
prised during the night j but the scheme being in 
some way discovered, and the attempt frustrated, 
the inhabitants of Great Basil caused a figure to be 
placed above the archway, which looks over to Little 
B^sil, with the tongue thrust put of the mouth, in 
derisio^ of sq contpraptiblp an enemy. I have been 
told that the inhabitai^ts of Little Basil would gladly 
have this insolent ^ugjue removed ; but the inhabit- 
ant^ of Great Basil still ei\joy the jest, and insist 
uppi) keeping Uie tongue where it is." 

In a literary poipt of view, Basil i^ ^ city which 
has enjoyed considerable celebrity. Ita University, 
the cg^ly one in Switzerland, was founded in 1460; 
and among its professors it has counted pfien of the 
highest repute m iicience and letters. " Who,'' say^ 
Coxe, " ii^ thp lp8^st ponversai^t \^ kttws, is unac- 
quainted with tl^e celebrated uaiJftes of (Ecql^mpadiu?, 
Amerbach, the three B^^Vmi, fify^^us, Bv^^tQrf, 
Wel^teiu, Iselin, the BeruQuUis, ^n(| ^H^e^rV' Wf^ 
do pot pxpepif all pw read^r^ tq ?ppcpgw|q ^vwc me 
of ti^e^e Raines,— for we think it very likely that 
m^l^y ^^ay^ »eypr Ijeard iif tfeera before; but the last 
two are probably better known, — ^they will always 
stand high in the list of modern mathematicians; arid 
would alonq confer distinction on any establishment 
with which they were connected. The rest are 
equally famous in their way, though their ccUbiitj 
belongs tq f^ by-gone age j and they form, indeed, 
no mean array of learned divines, scholars, and 
philqspphens. 

The most interesting point, however, coimected 
with the literary history of Basle, is the residence of 
Erasrpus in it duripg the latter years of his life. 
That celebrated individual was Induced, whe^ he had 
reached thq fifty- fourth ycj^r of his age, to quit his 
native country in search of " learned eas^;" — the 
religious dissci^^ions which agitated Holland, pre- 
vented him from enjoying it there. He chose Basle 
as h|s place of residency, and remained there for 
eight years, from 1521 to 1529; iu which period 
be carried on his able, thqugh unsuccessful, contest 
with Luther. The establishment of the Protestant 
religion at Pasle, caused Erasmus to remove from it 
to the Rpman Catholic town of FriboUrgh. He 
repeatedly mentions that it gave him great concern 
to quit Basle, for he had been preaXed in it with great 
reppc^pt by a)l persons. It was the residence, also, of 
Froben, his favourite printer and confidential friend, 
who was, at the very time, employed in printing 
Erasmus's edition of the works of St. Augustine. 

Erasmus was escorted out of Basle by some of 
the principal inhabitants. Circumstances, however, 
induced him tq return in 1535, aud in the following 
year he died. He was buried in the cathedral, and 
honoured by a public monument ; most persons of 
consideration in the town, evinced their regard for 
his memory by visiting and viewing for the last time 
his mqrtal remains. 



In one of the cavalry encounters (between the aiimies of 
Lord Wellington and Marshal Marmont, in September, 
181U) a French officer in the act of striking at the gallant 
Felton Harvey, of the fourteenth dragoons, perceived that 
he had only one arm, and with a rapid movement brought 
down his sword into a salute, and p,asseci on I — Napier s 
Veninsutar War, 



THE EFFECT OP OUR PLACES OP PUBLIC 

WORSHIP. 

The total number of benefices, or, more properly, 

separate incumbencies in this country, is about 

10,700; the number of church places of worship 

within these districts, is considerably greater. In 

each of these places is heard the sound of the 

Sabbath-bell, reminding all that hear it, of the return 

of God's holy day, and inviting them to his house of 

prayer. Doubtless, there are many persons wh^ 

discover nothing attractive in the sound, nothing holy 

in th^ work to which it calls them. But to a large 

body of our countrymen, the door of that house is 

nqt opeued in vain -, and multitudes of them are led 

thither ev^ry week, to listen to the glad tidings of 

\}l\e GQS|iel, and to unite in the services of Christian 

Vqrship. Can any sensible man question, as it 

respects the population generally, the mighty effects 

of these wepkly associations, and these regular ipeans 

of gracft ? pan it he doubted that a va«t influeuce is 

thus evpry where at work, operating h^neficjally 

upon the jnoral feelings and character of thp people 

at large? Pan any denomination of mej{i twy say 

t We are flot the better for it?*' Da. PB4?-tRY's 

Ck,^rge. 1834. ^ .^^ 

'.^\'?^yi.^''- ^X?tt8 have olyected to tbfs^ yk^i^, y9\^e^ he 
ffCQt^ the fol lowing lines I » . t' n 

Th^e temples of his grace, | Th^ hoi^purs pf our pativp place 
How beauuful they stami! I ^n^ bulwar^ ofqi^r laiidf. ' 



|< Th9 CQUUt]^ of Suiblk, is the crack county of Bpgls^ad * 
it 18 the best cultivated, most ably, most carefully, most 
skilf\illy, of any piece of land of the same size in the 
whole world : its labourers are the most active and most 

clever ; its far rq era* wicei! axuL mnmn - ■■■■ ti i- i i p .* — 

4»iii«mx:, tTTC fiiosfirugal, adroit, and cleanly, of any in the 
whole world : it is a country of most frank, industrious, 
and virtuous people, its towns are all cleanliness, neatness, 
and good order." But, say the Voluntaries, why attribute 
these benefits as resulting from the Established Church ? 
We will allow Mr. Cobbett to rqply : — " In the county of 
Suffolk there is a parish church in ev^ry three square miles, 
or loss ; and it is thus divided into parishes so numerous, 
as for the people every where to be almost immediately 
and constantly under the eye • of a resident parochial 
minister." Cobbstt. 



God hatli been so good to his church, as to afford in every, 
age, some such men to serve at his altar, as have been 
piously ambitious of doing good to mankind : a disposition 
that is so like to God himself, that it owes itself only to 
Him who takes a pleasure to behold it in his creatures.--^ 
IZA.AK Walton. 



Treee is no way in which the young can better learn the 
sentiments of devotion, or the old preserve them, than by 
cultivating those habits of thought and observation, which 
convert the scenes of nature into the temple of God; which 
make us see the Deity^ in every appearance we behold, 
and change the world, in which the ignorant and the 
thoughtless see only the reign of time and chance, into 
the kingdom of the living and ever-present God of the 
universe. Reflections of this kind arise very naturally 
amidst the scenes we at present behold. In the beautiful 
language of the wise man, " The winter is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, and the time of the 
singing of birds is come." In these moments we are 
witnessing the most beautiful and astonishing spectacle 
that nature ever presents to our view. The earth, as by 
an annual miracle, arises, as it were, from her grave, into 
life and beauty. It is in a peculiai' manner the season of 
happiness. The vegetable world is spreading beauty and 
fragrance amidst the dwellings of men. The animal 
creation is rising into life : millions of seen, and myriads 
of unseen beings, are enjoying their new-born existence ; 
and hailing with inarticulate voice the power which gave 
them birth. Is there a time when we can better learn Oie 
goodness of the universal God ? Is it not wise to go abroad 
into nature, and associate his name with every thing which 
at this season delights the eye and grati^es the heart ?-4iC 
Alison. 
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THX LKXXIKa. 



The native country of this animal, so singular for 
«»» iiirtfti»wiivMi>» t^^^t^t*** «*v i*Mf « 'b«on 4'ViA^ TYiGuntains 
of Norway and Lapland, and the name Lemming, 
is that applied to it by the inhabitants of those 
regions. The length of its body, not including the 
tail, is about five inches, while the tail itself is not 
above half an inch. Its hair is very fine and thick, 
and irregularly marked with different colours, but its 
skin is so extremely thin, as to render it unfid^to be 
manufactured into fur. The front of the h|ad is 
black, as well as the neck and shoulders; the rest 
of the body is of a reddish colour, marked with black 
spots of different forms : the upper lip is cleft like 
that of the rabbits. 

At times, th^e animals descend Arom the moun- 
tains in immense troops, and commit dreadful havoc. 
Their manners have been described by many his* 
torians, and the particulars they have related are so 
extraordinary, that if the veracity of these authors 
was not above suspicion, we might be induced to 
consider the facts related as so many fables. 

The times selected by these little creatures to 
begin their journeys are quite uncertain. Their ap- 
pearance is as sudden as their numbers, and before 
the least precaution can be taken, without warning 
of any kind, the ground is suddenly seen covered 
with these mischievous mice, and every blade of 
grass disappears before them. They march in 
columns, in a direct line, and no obstacle is sufficient 
to arrest their progress. They cross rivers, ascend 
the steepest hills, and wherever they proceed, leave 
behind them famine and desolation. As if not 
content with the destruction of every thing on the 
surface of the earth, they burrow in the soil, and 
destroy even the roots of the herbage. Happily, 
their ravages are confined to the open country, as 
they carefully avoid entering the dwellings of man. 
It has been said that they infect the grass over which 
they pass, and that when it springs up again, it is 
injurious to the cattle that feed on it. But this can 
hardly be the case, as their flesh is eaten by the 
Laplanders^ who say it resembles that of the squirreL 



The Lemmings defend themselves with great fury 
when attacked, seizing the stick of their assailant, 
ana even springing upon his ^person ; they will then 
suffer themselves to be beaten to death before they 
relinquish their hold. 

Although able to cross streams of water in calm 
weather, if a storm of wind should arise they are 
drowned in ;great numbers. Among their enemies 
are er^ineft/*foxes, and birds of prey, who lie in wait 
for tAir destruction, so that very few of their 
immense hordes survive to return to their native 
mountains. 

These formidable migrations are supposed to origi* 
nate from an unusual multiplication of their tribes 
in their mountainous haunts, together with a defect 
of food, and, perhaps, they are instinctively taught 
to be aware of unfavourable seasons ; at least it has 
been observed, that their chief movements are per- 
formed in those autumns which are succeeded by 
severe winters. The fetnales sometimes produce their 
young on the march, and carry them in their mouths, 
and on their backs. The Lemmings usually perform 
these migrations about twice or three times in the 
space of twenty years. 



ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity is one of those agents pervading the 
earth and all substances, without giving any visible 
sign of its existence, when torpid ; yet, when active, 
often producing violent and destructive effects. 

Electricity may be called into action, by mechanical, 
chemical, and magnetic powers, and by heat ; but 
we are ignorant how it is roused, or of the manner 
of its existence in bodies. It is supposed to be a 
highly elastic fluid, capable of moving through 
matter ; and as experience shows that bodies in one 
electric state attract, and in another repel, each other, 
the system of positive and negative electricity is 
adopted. As each electricity has its peculiar properties, 
the science may be divided into the following branches. 

Substances in which the two electricities are 
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combined^ neither attract nor repel, except when the 
electric equilibrium is destroyed by friction^ then the 
. positive electricity is impelled in one direction^ and 
the negative in another. Those of the same kind 
repel, and those of different kinds attract, each other. 
When the attractive and repulsive powers are not 
opposed at equal distances, they join suddenly with 
great rapidity, and produce the electric flash, explo- 
sion, and shock ; then the natural state is restored, 
and electricity remains quiet till called forth by a 
new cause. 

When two plates of glass, the one polished, and 
the other rough, are rubbed against each other, tlie 
polished surface acquires positive, and the rough 
negative electricity. Equal lengths of black and 
white ribbon, drawn together between the finger and 
thumb, so as to rub their surfaces together, the 
black ribbon has acquired negative, and the white, 
positive electricity: but if the whole length of 
the black ribbon be drawn across the white, the 
electricities will be changed j the black positive, the 
white negative. 

Elccti'icity passes through all substances, but with 
more facility through metals, water, the human body, 
&c., which are called conductors, than through 
air, glass, and silk, which are called non-conductors. 
When bodies are not surrounded with non-conductors, 
the electricity escapes quickly into the earth j a body 
charged witii electricity, and surrounded by non- 
conductors, so that the electric fluid shall not escape, 
produces electricity of an opposite kind, in all bodies 
near it and a state similar to its own in the distant 
parts 3 so that the two opposite electricities will 
attract each other. 

Electricity is confined to the surface of bodies, as 
the exterior may be electric, and the interior in a 
state of neutrality. When electric matter is restrained 
by the non-conducting power of the air, which opposes 
its escape, and if the pressure of the electric matter 
is less than the force of the air, it is in a state of 
quiet; but when the air is extended by m(isture, 
and it exceeds that force in any one point, the 
electricity escapes. Electricity is more easily retained 
by a sphere, but escapes from a point, and a pointed 
object receives it with most facility. 

The heat produced by an electric shock is intense, 
but it is only accompanied by light, when the fluid 
is obstructed in its passage. 

Electrical light is the same as the light of the sun, 
it seems to arise from the air being condensed during 
the rapid motion of the electric fluid } the production 
and condensation of vapour is a great source of 
atmospheric electricity. The atmosphere, when clear, 
is positively electric, and stronger in winter than in 
summer, and during the day than in the night. 

Atmospheric electricity arises from the flowing of 
the electric fluid during the evaporation that arises 
from the earth. Clouds owe their existence and form 
probably to it, as they consist of hollow tubes, coated 
with electricity, and as it is either positive or negative 
the tubes repel each other, which prevents their 
uniting and falling down in rain. When two clouds 
charged with opposite kinds of electricity, approach 
within a certain distance, the thickness of the coating 
of electricity will increase on the two sides of the 
clouds that are nearest to one another, and when the 
accumulation becomes so great as to overcome the 
pressure of the atmosphere, a discharge takes place 
which occasions a flash of lightning. The pure air, at 
all times negatively electric, becomes more so on the 
aproach of rain, snow, wind, or hail j but it afterwards 
varies on opposite sides, and the transitions are very 
rapid on the approach of a thunder-stomt 



The Aurora Borealis is decidedly an electrical 
phenomenon which takes place in the highest regions 
of the atmosphere. It is somehow connected with 
the magnetic poles of the earth ; it generally appears 
in the form of a luminous arch from east to west, 
but never from noith to south. Mr. Faraday con- 
jectures that the electric equilibrium of the earth, is 
restored by rheans of the Aurora conveying the 
electricity from the poles to the equator. 



Account of the Establishment of a Printing 
Press in the Society Islands. 

After a considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Tahiti had been converted to Christianity, their 
anxiety to procure books for improvement materi- 
ally increased. This circumstance being peculiarly 
favourable to its promulgation, induced the mission- 
aries to erect a Printing Press, which might furnish 
the people with the information they were seeking. 
Accordingly, under the direction of .their king, 
Pomare, the work was divided between several parties, 
and in a short time completed. Tlie press 'was 
erected at Afareaitu, whither numbers of the natives 
flocked to see this wonderful machine in operation. 
The king, who was exceedingly delighted when he 
heard of its arrival, had requested that he might be 
sent for whenever we should begin to work, and a 
letter havuag been sent to inform him we were nearly 
ready, he hastened to the printing oflice, accompanied 
by a few favourite chiefs, and followed by a large 
concourse of people. 

I took the composin£[-stiq)iL in |wiy "^^ ^ ^ «**^* - - 
nhfu*i*v*n^ romare looking with curious delight at 

the new and shining types, I asked him if he would 
like to put together the furst A. B,, or alphabet. 
His countenance lighted up as he answered in the 
aflirmative. I then placed the composing-stick in his 
hand j he took the capital letters, one by one> and 
made up the alphabet. He put the small letters 
together in the same manner; and the few monosylla- 
bles tomposing the first page of the small spellings 
book, were afterwards added. He was delighted whea 
he saw the first page complete, and appeared desirous 
to have it struck off at once } but when informed that 
it would not be printed till as many were composed 
as would fill a sheet, he requested that he might be 
sent for whenever it was ready. He visited us 
almost every day until, having received intimatioa 
that it was ready for the press, he came attended by- 
only two of his favourite chiefs. They were, how- 
ever, followed by a numerous train of attendants and 
crowds of the natives were collected round the door.. 
The king examined, with great minuteness and 
pleasure, the form as it lay on the press, and pre- 
pared to take off the first sheet ever printed iit 
his dominions. Having been told how it was done,, 
he jocosely charged his companions not to look very 
particularly at him, or to laugh if he should not 
do it right. I put the ink-ball into his hand, and 
directed him to strike it two or three times upoa 
the face of the letters : this he did, and then placing, 
a sheet of clean paper upon the parchment, it was- 
covered down, turned under the press, and the king, 
was directed to pull the handle: he did so, and 
when the printed sheet was lifted up, the chiefs and 
assistants rushed towards it, to see what effect thc 
king*s pressure had produced. When they beheld 
the letters black, and large, and well-defined, there 
was a simultaneous expression of wonder and 
delight. The king took up the sheet, and having; 
looked first at the paper, and then at the types, wit^ 
attentive admiration, handed it to one of his chiefiv 
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and expressed a wish to take anotber. He printed 
two more : and while he was so engaged, the first 
sheet was shown to the crowd without, who, when 
they saw it, raised one general shout of astonishment 
and joy. He remained attentively watching the press, 
and admiring the facility with which, by its mecha- 
nism, so many pages were printed at ope time, 
until it was near sunset, when he left us ; taking 
with him the sheets he had printed, to his encamp- 
ment on the opposite side of the bay. The spelling- 
book, being most needed, was first put to press, and 
an edition of 2600 copies soon finished. The king 
with his attendants passed by the printing-office 
every afternoon, on their way to his favourite bathing- 
place, and seldom omitted to call, and spend some 
time in watching the progress of the work. He 
engaged in counting several of the letters, and ap- 
peared surprised when he found that, in sixteen pages 
?)f the spelling-book, there were upwards of five 
thousand of the letter a. 

An edition of 2300 copies of the Tahitian Catechism, 
and a collection of texts, or extracts from Scripture, 
were next printed 3 after which St. Luke*8 Gospel. 
The curiosity awakened in the inhabitants of Afar- 
caitu by the establishment of the press, was soon 
satisfied ; day after day Pomare visited the printing- 
office ; the chiefs applied to be admitted inside, while 
the people thronged the windows, doors, and every 
crevice through which they could peep, often invo- 
luntarily exclaiming, Be-ri-ta-ni-e ! fenua paari, O 
Britain ! land of skill, or knowledge. The press 
soon became a matter of universal conversation 5 and 
the facility with which books could be multiplied, 
^""i' ♦^A 'mipHfi^of the neonle in general with won- 
derful delight. Multitudes arrived from every outriot 
of Eimeo, and even from other islands, to procure 
books and to see this astonishing machine 

The excitement manifested frequently resembled 
that with which the people of England would hasten 
to witness, for the first time, the ascent of a balloon, 
or the movement of a steam-carriage. So great was 
the influx of strangers, that for several weeks before 
the first portion of the Scriptures was finished, the 
district of Afareaitu resembled a public fair. The 
beach was lined with canoes from distant parts of 
Eimeo and other islands 3 the houses of the inhabit- 
ants were thronged, and small parties had erected 
their temporary encampments in every direction. 

The printing-office was daily crowded by the 
strangers, who thronged the doors, &c. in such num- 
bers, as to climb upon each other's backs, or on the 
sides of the windows, so as frequently to darken the 
place. The house had been enclosed with a fence, 
five or six feet high, but this, instead of presenting 
an obstacle to the gratification of their curiosity, was 
converted into the means of facilitating it : numbers 
were seen sitting on the top of the railing, whereby 
they were able to look over the heads of their com- 
panions who were round the windows. - 

I have frequently seen thirty or forty canoes 
from distant parts of Eimeo, or from some other 
island, lying along the beach, in each of which five 
or six persons had arrived, whose only errand was 
to procure copies of the Scriptures. For these, many 
waited five or six weeks while they were printing. 
Sometimes I have seen a canoe arrive with six or ten 
persons for books, who, when they have landed, have 
brought a large bundle of letters, perhaps thirty or 
forty, written on plantain-leaves, and rolled up like a 
scroll. These letters had been written by individuals, 
who were unable to come and apply personally for a 
book, and had therefore thus sent, in order to pro- 
cure a copy. 



One evening, about sunset, a canoe fi-om Tahiti, 
with five men, arrived on this errand. They landed 
on the beach, lowered their sail, and, drawing their 
canoes on the sand, hastened to my native dwelling. 
I met them at the door, and asked them their errand. 
Luka, or Te parau na Luka, " Luke, or the word of 
Luke," was the simultaneous reply, accompanied with 
the exhibition of the bamboo canes filled with cocoa- 
nut oil, which they held up in their hands, and had 
brought as payment for the copies required. I told 
them I bad none ready that night, but if they would 
come on the morrow, I would give them as many as 
they needed ; recommending them, in the mean 
time, to go and lodge with some friend in the village. 
Twilight in the tropics is always short — ^it soon grew 
dark; I wished them good night, and afterwards 
retired to rest, supposing they had gone to sleep at 
the house of some friend 3 but on looking out of my 
window about daybreak, I saw these ^ve men lying 
along on the ground on the outsid&|Of my house, 
their only bed being some platted cocoa-nut leaves, 
and their only covering the large native cloth they 
usually wear over their shoulders. I hastened out, 
and asked them if they had been there all-night; 
they said they had 3 I then inquired why they did 
not, as I had directed them, go and lodge at some 
house, and come again. Their answer surprised and 
delighted me : they said, " We were afraid that, had 
we gone away, some one might have come before us 
this morning, and have taken what books you bad 
to spare, and then we should have been obliged to 
return without any; therefore, after you left us last 
night, we determined not to go away till we had pro- 
cured the books.** I called them into the printing- 
office, and as soon as I could put the sheets together, 
gave them each a copy: they then requested two 
copies more, one for a mother, another for a sister; 
for which they had brought payment I gave these 
also. Each wrapped his book in a piece of white 
native cloth, put it in his bosom, wished me good 
morning, and without, I believe, eating or drinking, 
or calling on any person in the settlement, hastened 
to the beach, launched their canoe, hoisted their 
matting sail, and steered rejoicing to their native 
land. M. G. 

[Chiefly abridged from Mr. Ellis.] 



GIPSIES. 

In England thev are still pretty numerous, but are found 
only in distant places, seldom coming into the towns, ex- 
cepting in small companies of two or three persons. In 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, they have become rare, 
as also in Switzerland and the Low Countries. In' Italy, 
their numbers are diminished. In Spain it is said that 
there are 50 or 60,000 of them. In Transylvania they ore 
most numerous; for in a population of 1,720,000 souls, 
there are reckoned 1 04,000 gipsies. We do not exaggerate 
in estimating the Tzengarian, or gipsy population of Europe, 
at nearly a million; in Africa, 400,000, in India, at 
1,500,000; and about 2,000.000 in all the rest of Asia— 
for, except in Asiatic Russia, China, Siam, and Japan, 
they are every where to be found. Hence we may deem 

the total nopulation of these people to be 4,000,000. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 

When I see the spirit of liberty in action. I see a strong 
principle at work; and this for a while is all I can possibly 
know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainfy broke 
loose : but we ought to suspend our judgment, until tlio 
first effervescence is a little subsided, till the liquor is 
cleared, and until we see something deeper than the 
agitation of a troubled and frothy substance. I must bo 
tolerably sure, before I congratulate men upon a blessing, 
that they have really received one. Flattery corrupts both 
the receiver and giver, and adulation is notof moxe ietvico 
to the people, than to kings. — Burkb. tOOv IC 
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MTJNGO PAUR IN THE DESERT. 
I WAS obliged to sit all day without victuals, in the shade 
of a tree ; and the night threatened to be very uncomfort- 
able, for the wind rose, and there was great appearance of 
a heavy rain, and the wild beasts are so very numerous 
in the neighbouriiood, that I should have been under the 
necessity of climbing up the tree, and resting amongst the 
branches. About sunset, however, as I was preparing to 
pass the night in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose, that he might graze at liberty, a woman, returning 
irom the labours of the field, stopped to observe me, and 
perceiving that I Was weary and dejected, inquired into 
xny situatibnrivhich I briefly explained to her : whereupon, 
with looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle and 
bridle, and told me to follow her. Having conducted roe 
into her hut, she lighted up. a lamp, spread a mat on the 
floor, and told me I might remain there for the night. 
Finding that I was Very hungry, she said she would 
procure me sonlething to eat. She accordingly went but, 
and retuirned ih a short time with a vsty fine fish ; which* 
having caused to be hnlf-broiled upon some embers, she 
gave me for supper. The rites of hospitality being thus 
performed, towards a stranger in distress, my worthy 
benefactress, pointing to the mat, and telling me I might 
sleep there without apprehension, called to the female part 
of her family, who had stood gazing on me all the while 
in fixed astonishment, to resume their task of spinning 
cotton, in which they continued to employ themselves 
great part of the night. They lightened their labours 
•by songs, one of which was composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it. It was sung by one of the 
young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. Tlie 
air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally trans- 
lated, were these : " The winds roared and the rains fell. 
The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under 
our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk ; no wife 
to grind his corn. Chorus, Let us pity the white man, no 
mother has he, &c." Trifling as this recital may appear 
to the reader, to a person in my situation the circumstance 
was afiecting in the highest degree. I was oppressed by 
such unexpected kindness ; and sleep fled from my eyes. 
In the morning, I presented my compassionate landlady 
with two of the four brass buttons which remained on my 
waistcoat; the only recompense I could make her. — 
Park s Travels in Africa, 

Sweat is the destiny of all trades, whether of the brows 
or of the mind. God never allowed any man to do nothing. 
How miserable is the condition of those men who spend the 
time as if it were given them, not lent : as if the hours 
were waste creatures, and such as should never be accounted 
for. — Bishop Hall. 

Thb frequent contemplation of death, as it shows the 
vanity of all human good, discovers likewise the lightness 
of all terrestrial evil, which certainly can last no longer than 
the subject upon which it acts ; and according to the old 
observation, must be shorter, as it is more violent. The most 
cruel calamity which misfortune can produce, must, by the 
necessity of nature, be quickly at an end. The soul 
cannot long be held in prison, but will fly away, and leave 
a lifeless body to human malice. — ^Dr. Johns oh. 

1 LOOK upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were I to 
choose of what religion 1 would be, and under whatgovern- 
meht I would live, 1 should most certainly give the pre- 
ference to that fbrm of religion and government, which is 
established in tny own country. In this point, I think I 
am determined by reason and conviction ; but if I shall be 
told that I am actuated by prejudice, I am sure it is an 
honest prejudice ; it is a prejudice that arises from the love 
of my country, and, therefore, such a one as I will always 
indulge. — ^Addi son. 

Just Imlbte his death, Locke thus addressed a friend : 
"Mar you live and be happy, in the enjoyment of health 
and freedom, and those blessings which Providence has 
bbstowed upon you. You loved me livipg* and will pre- 
scrte mv thcitiory when 1 am dead. All the use io be 
made of it is, that this life is a scene of vanity, which soon 
passe th away, and affords no solid satisfaction, but in the 
consciousness of doing well, and in the hopes of another 
life. This is what I can say upon experience, and what 
you will find to be true, when you oMoe to make up the 
account. 



SHIRBOURN CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE. 
In the southern and most picturesque part of 
Oxfordshire, near the base of the Chiltern Hills, 
stands Shirbourn Castle, the ancient stronghold of 
the De Flsie and Quatremaine families^ and in 
modem times, the seat of the Earls of Macclesfield^ 
In the tenth year of Edward III., (1337,) Wariner de 
lisle, obtained from the crown a charter of freer 
warren, and permission to enclose one hundred acres 
of woodland for a park, at this place. It was nut, 
however, until the last year of the same reign, forty 
years afterwards, that there is any record of the 
erection of the existing castle, which appears to have 
deen founded by Sir Wariner de lisle, the son of the 
first holder of the land. The property subsequently 
passed through several hands, and was purchased, 
together with the manor, early in the last century, 
by Thomas Parker, the first Earl of Macclesfield, 
who was an eminent judge at that period, and 
elevated to the dignity of Lord Chancellor, by 
George the First, in 1718. Three years afterwards 
he was advanced to the Earldom of Macclesfield. 
George Parker, his son, the second earl, was distin- 
^ished for his literary and scientific attainments. 
He Y^as LL.D. of the University of Oxford -, and for 
Some years President of the Royal Society. In 1 750, 
he took a prominent part relative to the alteration of 
the style ; about which time he published Remarks 
on the Solar and Lunar Years, the Cyde of Nineteen 
Years, &c. He died in 1764. 

When viewed externally, there are, probably, few 
finer existing specimens of the castellated architec- 
ture of feudal times, than the stern and imposing 
structure delineated in our engraving. The first 
advance towards combining security with some 
degree of comfort, in places of defence, seems to 
have been made about the period of its erection; 
though many years succeeded, before the castle gave 
way entirely to what may be properly called the 
castellated mansion ; which was, in its turn, better 
adapted to the wants and conveniences of more 
peaceful times. 

The design of Shirbourn Castle is nearly that of 
a parallelogram; each angle is defended by a strong 
circular tower, the intermediate spaces severally pre- 
seritihg It flajt stone front, along the summit of which 
an eriibattled parapet is carried. The whole structure 
is surrounded by & hioat of great breadth and depth, 
and is entered by tneaus of three drawbridges, at 
thfc terthinatioit of Mibh is the principal gateway, 
d^fendecl by a inassy portttiUis. 

Such Is the exteniai character of this memfcnto of 
a wilrlikfe age $ '^rhtbti, bitcepting the alterations that 
have taken place iii thte ticini^ and approaches, 
probably in ho tessHilial respeci differs from its 
appearancfe in the fouttecnth century. The siltprise 
of the visiter, tiierfefdrfej ttiay be itnagined, when,, on 
entering within its Vcnerablfe walls, he finds the 
interior fitted tip in A style ttf modern elegance and 
comfort, which dissipates every idea of antiquity, 
and has not tbe slightest correspondencfe with the 
character of the structure. The artnoury, a long 
and Spacious iroom, is almost the only pari of the 
edifice, which tftrries the fnind back to the past. 
The *' chair of baronid flignitj^," still preserves its 
place in this aparttiiHit^ bH the walls of which are 
^uspebded msmy ihterestiiig pieces of armour, shields, 
iilting-spears^ and vanoiis kiiid^ bf ancient as well 
as modem defensive ^eapon^. The other principal 
rooms arc not of very large dimensions, although 
commodious and well-proportioned. There are two 
extensive libraries, which are well filled with books, 
and tastefully adorned with paintings and sculpture ; 
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among tbe portraits is an original of Catherine Parr, 
Queen of Henry the Eighth, and several of the 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. That of the gentle 
and unfortunate queen is extremely interesting. 
She is represented, (observes Mr. Brewer, in his 
account of Oxfordshire,) standing behind a highly 
embellished vacant chair, with her hand on the back. 
Her dress is black, richly ornamented with precious 
stones. The fingers are loaded with rings, and in 
one hand is a handkerchief, edged with deep lace. 
Inserted in the lower part of the frame, and care- 
fully covered with glass, is an interesting appendage 
to this portrait — a piece of hair cut from the head of 
Catherine Parr in 1799, when her coffin was opened 
at Sudley Castle. The hair corresponds with that in 
the picture, which is auburn. 

I^e scenery of the park, which is of small extent, 
comprising only about sixty acres, wants variety, 
arising from the flatness of the ground. The gardens, 
(especially the flower-garden, and a magnificent 
conservatory,) are extensive, and laid out with con- 
siderable taste. The approach to the grounds, 
through the small village of Shirboum, which has 
been designated ''an offensive foil to the massive 
splendour of the neighbouring castle," did not indi- 
cate, a few years since, the vicinage of nobility. 

The scenery of the district in which Shirboum is 
situated, is rich, diversified, and sometimes even 
romantic in its combinations. South Oxfordshire, 
indeed, abounds with most of those constituents, 
which give so peculiar an interest to the scenery of 
"merry England." The Chiltem Hills, which cross 
the district, ** sometimes in a waving line, sometimes 
clothed with thick woods of beech," now protruding 
tlieir lofty white sides of chalk amidst dark and I 



glossy foliage, now swelling into wide and open 
downs, every where give life to the landscape, which 
is an alternation of hill and valley, abounding with 
variety of scene. The basis of the Chiltem division 
is chalk, covered in most parts by a clayey loam 
differing in depth, and occasionally containing con- 
siderable quantities of flints. It still abounds in 
beech as in the time of Leland, three centuries ago, 
when it formed a portion of the immense forest, 
stretching from the county of Kent in this direction 
for a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
Mr. Davis observes, that ''the beech-woods of 
Oxfordshire consist of trees growing on their own 
stems, produced by the falling of the beech-mast, as 
very little is permitted to grow on the old stools 
which are generally grabbed up. In former times, 
the woods of Oxfordshire formed one of the chief 
boasts of the county ; but of late years, much of 
the land has been converted into tillage which was 
formerly occupied with wood." A considerable por- 
tion of the Chiltem Hills is too steep to admit of 
cultivation, and is, therefore, left in open downs, 
which are pastured with sheep ; occasionally, how- 
ever, their sides are rendered arable to the summits. 
On one of the boldest eminences of the range, in 
the neighbourhood of the castle, stands Shirboum 
Lodge, long the abode of the Dowager Lady Mac- 
clesfield, who, we are told, " resided here in all the 
dignified simplicity attributed to the noble dames in 
ancient times." Its site b one of extreme beauty ; 
surrounded by the gloom of wood, and commanding 
an extensive view over the rich and undulating land- 
scape beneath, it seems to the distant spectator, com- 
pletely sequestered and shut out from " the world," 
and all its joys and sorrows. 
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naS CATHEDRAL OF S¥. DAVID. 
I'Hi eirly btstoty of St. David*i is mvol\red in much 
obscurity: several historiftas have described it as 
occupying the site of the Roman station^ Menapia ; 
but ^m the absence at the modem city of all 
militaary works, or other Roman relics, it appears 
more probable that the site of Menapia was nearer 
the sea, on a sandy tract called " the Burrows/' now 
covered by that element, which has made considerable 
encroachments on this part of the coast. 
, That the district now comprising the parish of St. 
David*c was inhabited *t a v«ry eariy period, l«, ^o^- 
ever^ befotHl dispute, IVom the numerous Dniidical 
remains Willi lAAdk it abounds, tn Ihe fifth century 
it Wtti called by tiie Welsh Mywyw, tut Manyw, being 
probably * compound of ^e words Man and Yw, 
signifying smirff few tftcB, which trees were formerly 
very nttmer^dus in the vicinity $ and hence its ftoman 
uane Uetmia, which is still retained in the title of 
the bldiop, wtio is calbd Spureepus Menevenek. 

1\a ktetory of Hie present city commences with 
that of the saint whose name it bears, and to whom 
its origin fe ascribed. The period of St. David's 
biith, * subject of mueh discussion amongst the 
le^am^, appears to have been somewhat later than 
the middle of the fifth century. Leland relates that 
he was baptized by Elveue, bishop of Mefievia, and 
brought up by Gisiilianni, his uncle, also bishop of 
the same place, which would prove it to have been 
an cpiscofMl see, at least some years before David 
had anived at maturity. After his admission to the 
pries^ood» JIbr which he had long studied under 
Padinui in the Isle of Wight, he proceeded to 
insCmct his countrymen in the great b^iths of 
Chiistiaaity, iad to aid in extirpating the PelagUtm 
Heteejf, which 9irtit took root among his native hills. 
In iMse apoitolie taboufv he displayed such unwearied 
zeal, and snttMSSinf ability, Uiat he was elected by 
his disciples, at a grand synod held at LlandevA-Brevi, 
ia the county of Cardigan, to the archbishc^ric 
of Cser^oa, in liM place of the holy Buhridus, 
whose incmstng age and infirmities rendered him 
incapable of sustaining <^e labours of the see. 
David, however, only accepted it on condition that 
he should be allowed to remove the metropolitan 
^ see from Oofieen to Mthevia^ at which latter place 
* St. t^atrlck hid already founded a monastery, held 
by Ikvid in great esteem. This was accordingly 
done by the consent of David's nq)hew, the re- 
nowned King Arthur, and MeMvU was afterwards 
called 1^ his countrymen, in reiq[)ect to his memory, 
T^ Dewi^ '' the house of David,** or, ** St. David's," 
which name it has ever since retained. The archi- 
qiisoopid jurisdiction of David extended over the 
dioceses of Woroester» Herefotd» Bangor, Llandaff, 
St Asaph, Llanbadam, and Margam. The first 
two became at ah early period English bishc^rics, 
and Ihe two last being dissolved, the succeeding pri- 
mates had only the ^tiliops of tiie three remaining 
WeM\ dioceses as sufitaigans. 

1%e death of David, and the age he attained, are 
involved la as mxtck obscurity as his birth. Most 
ancient writers, faoweveri agree in stating that he 
readied iJie advanced age of 147 years. He was 
interred in the CMhednd he had founded, and many 
years aftet was canonised by Pope Calixtus the 
Second; but he attained not the distinction of 
patron saint of Wales, until a much later period. It 
were superfluous to relate sundry kgends attaching 
to his birth and eariy years, which may be found in 
many of the old chroniclers; &ey are too palpably 
drawn from the regions of fiction to merit a place 
umong libe lft^90^ of the saint* 



St. Davids s«A»«l fcfMle^y froA the incn^ions 
of the Danes. In 982, during the reifti of itowel 
ap Jevav, Geoflfrydh, son of thfe Dantsh Ridg barold, 
laid waste the church of St. David and its possessions ; 
and towards the close of the same pentury, t^ 
Danes agsin landed> slew Bishop Mdrgeolu, and 
destroyed with fire and sword the inhabitants and 
their property. The reining sovereign, being unable 
to check the progress of these marauders, was com- 
pelled to purchase their departure by pa3ring them a 
tribute of one penny for every man in his dominions, 
commonly called " the Tribute of the Black Army," 
and is said to have died of grief in consequence. 

But notwithstanding repeated disasters of this 
description, the city rapidly increased in wealth and 
magnificence, for which it was chiefly indebted to 
the many and rich o£ferings of the pilgrims who came 
thronging to the shrine of the patron saint. Two 
pilgrimages to this far-famed shrine were deemed as 
tneritorioui as one to Rome^. The annual amount 
of these largesses is said to have been so great, that 
the coin was divided among the members of the 
chq>t£r by measure, to save the labour of counting it. 

In 1077 William the Conqueror invaded Wales 
with a powerful army -, but not meeting with any 
opposition from the natives, he, with his usual policy, 
changed his military expedition into a pilgrimage, 
and advanced at the head of his troops to this city, 
where he offered his devotions at the shrine of St. 
David, and received the homage of the Welch princes. 
It again fell three several times under the scourge of 
ths Danish and Norman invaders, and at length, in 
die reign of Henry the First, a Norman ecclesiastic, 
of the name of Bernard, having been forcibly raised 
to the See by that monarch, in opposition to the 
wishes of the Welsh cleigy, it was derived of its 
archiepiscopal dignity, and its bishops, together with 
those of the other Welsh dioceses, became suffragans 
of the metropolitan See of Gaterbury. 

In 118(1 I^eter de Leia, then bishop, pulled down 
the ancient church, which, from the fiequent assaults 
of the Danes and other piratical invaders, had been 
reduced almost to a ruin, and built upon the site a 
new church, dedicated, like the former, to St. An- 
drew and St. David, and which cmistitutes the greater 
part of the presoat edifice. This Cathedral is a 
cructforni structure, consisting of a nave, with aisles 
extending nearly die whole length of the building, a 
choir and (Cancel, north and south transepts, and a 
large square tower, of elegant pp^KNrtions, rising 
from the intersection of the nave and transepts, and 
surmounted by pinnacles at the angles. Hic exterior, 
with the exception of an early Nonnan doorway on 
the north side, is wholly in the various styles of 
English architecture. The western front was rebuilt 
towards the close of the last century by Mr. Nash, 
and displays a fantastic intermixture of these various 
styles. The nave is separated from the aisles by five 
massive pillars on each side, alternately round and 
octagonal, with corresponding pilasters at either end, 
supporting six arches, richly ornamented in the later 
Norman style; above which is a double series of 
Norman arches, reaching to the roof of the nave ; 
this is of Irish oak, divided into compartments, and 
ornamented with a carved pendant in the centre of 
each. The screen, erected by Bishop Gower, is 
considered to be one of the finest specimens of deco- 
rated English architecture. Beyond this is the choir, 
occupying the space within the four lofty arches that 
support the tower, three of which are English, but 

* " Roma semel qnamtum, bis dat Menevia tantum," is the old 
verse quoted io confinnatioD of tliis custom. It may be rendered, 
" 4» much u Rpme grvite for one Yisiti M^aeviS sraati fer two.*' ] 
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the fourth, xvhich is occupied by the rood-loft; and 
screen above named, is Norman, and is supposed, 
from its dilapidated condition, to be the only one re- 
maining of those npon which the tower was originally 
built by Peter de Leia. The chancel, which is sepa- 
rated from the choir by a low screen, contains a 
beautiful Mosaic pavement, inscribed with religions 
mottoes and other devices. Immediately beyond the 
altar-screen is a chapel, erected by Bishop Yaughan, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, almost rivalling in 
richness and degance the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh in Westminster Abbey*. The Chapel of 
the Virgin occupies the extreme east of th^ cathedral 5 
it has been unroofed for some years, and is rapidly 
falling into decay. In the same condition are the 
aisles eastward from the transepts, which were greatly 
damaged by Cromwell^s soldiers, those merciless 
spoliators of our most venerable and sacred edifices, 
who unroofed them far the sake of the lead, which 
they sold to one of their partisans, then in possession 
of the priory estate at Cardigan, who employed them 
in covering the church and priory-house there. 
The dimensions of the cathedral are as follow :•— 

Extreme length, inoltiding the obapels . 9741 feet. 
Broftdth along the truuepts • . • • , 184 „ 
Width of navo and aisles « • - • • • 76 ^ 

Among the monuments are several of great beauty 
and antiquity. The celebrated shrine of St. David, 
now scarcely distinguishable from other ancient 
tombs, occupies a recess on the norUi side of the 
chancel, consisting of three arches, in the ancient 
style of English architecture, resting on pillars of great 
delicacy and elegance, in the central one of which for- 
merly stood an image of the Saint, those on either 
side being occupied by figures of St. Patrick and St. 
Denis. Beneath a horizontal slab were four quatre* 
foil holes, for the offerings of pilgrims, of which two 
have been closed} and the whole was formerly 
enriched with precious stones, and veiled with silken 
drapery. 

Under recesses on each side of the altar are the 
monuments of Rhif$ ap Gruffydh^ the last Prince of 
South Wales, who died in 1196, and of his son 
Rh^s Gryg. The effigy of the former represents a 
man advanced in years, in a recumbent posture, his 
vizor raised, and his head supported by a helmet, 
with a sword suspended at his side by a rich belt, a 
lion rtimpant sculptured on his breast-plate, and 
another lion supporting his feet. His elegy, trans- 
lated from the Welsh, in Higden's Folychronicon, 
conveys a curious illustration of the rhapsodies of 
their ancient bards. 

" Q bly986 of battayle ! Chyldo of chyvalry ! Defence of 
cowntrecj Worehyppo of armes. — ^The noble dyadame of 
fayrnefise of Wales is now fallen, that is, Heos is deed ! All 
Wales gronyth Reea is deed. — The enemy is here, for Rees 
w not her©i"^Now Wales helpith not itself, Rees is deed and 
taken awaye ; bnt his noble name is not deed, for it is always 
newe in the worlde wyde. — ^His prowesse passed his manei-s, 
—his wytte passed his prowesse,— his fayre speche passed his 
wytte,— his good thewes passed his fityre speohe.*' 

The Bishop's Palace : see p. 80. 
Another venerable, though less ancient building, is 
The Palace, erected by Bishop Gower, in the reign of 
Edward the Third. This building, together with that 
of the adjoining college, both of which are in ruins, 
presents a most impressive and picturesque appear- 
ance. " On entering the close," says Sir R. Hoare, 
" through a fine octagon gateway, they unexpectedly 
burst upon the sight, and form a coup d'ail which 
cannot fail to excite the surprise and admiration of 
even the most indifferent spectator." The palace 

• See Stiturday MagmtM Vol. IV., p. 210, 



seems originally to have formed a^quadrangle, two 
sides of which only now remain. The bishops occu- 
pied the eastern apartments. On the southern side 
of this quadrangle is a magnificent apartment, 96 
feet by 33, commonly called King John's Hall, which 
is entered from the court by an elegant porch, on 
the exterior of which are two niches, containing 
mutilated statues of Edward thfe Third and his Queen. 
It is lighted by lofty windows at the side, and a rich 
and curious circuhu' window at the south-west end^ 
formerly filled with painted glass. The eastern side 
of the quadrangle was " entirely appropriated to the 
bishop, whose hall was 67 feet by 25, and was ap- 
proached by a handsome porch and flight of steps 
from the court, having at the north end a large 
drawing-room, and beyond that a chapel leading to 
the porter's lodge. At the south end of the bishop's 
hall was the kitchei^, of a very c\irious and unique 
construction 5 it was an oblong square, 36 feet by 
26, with a low pillar in the centre, from which sprung 
four groins, forming circular divisions, each division 
gradually lessening, funnel-wise, into a chimney, 
and including every culinary convenience on an im- 
mense scale ; it was so contrived and placed, as to 
answer the suite of royal apartments as well as the 
bishop's, having doors into eachf." This front of 
the palace runs parallel to the little river Alun, which 
crosses the close horn north to south ; but the most 
remarkable feature of these interesting ruins is the 
majestic open parapet, surmounting the walls, and 
which, rising to the height of seven feet above the 
ceilings of the upper rooms, is formed by a succession 
of arches, resting upon octagonal pillars with deco- 
rated capitals: besides its concealing the roof, and 
having been exceedingly ornamental to the palace, it 
afforded the means of defence similar to the battle- 
ments of a castle, and was adopted by the same 
bishop in his residences of Swansea Castle and 
Lamphey Court. 

This noble building is indebted for its destruction, 
to Bishop Barlow, who succeeded to the see in 1535. 
He presided over it thirteen years 5 during which, in 
order (as it is said by Browne Willis) successively 
to provide for his five daughters, who were married 
to five bishops, he greatly impoverished it, even 
unroofing the Episcopal Palace for the sake of the 
lead, and thus occasioning so much damage to that 
magnificent structure, as to require the revenue of 
the see for twelve years to repair it ; but this object 
was never attempted, so that now it presents a vast 
and imposing pile of ruins. 

Robert Farrar, Barlow's successor, was, on^the 
accession of Mary, burned as a heretic at Carmarthen, 
in 1555. The names of Laud, Bull, Lowth, and 
Horsley, among the succeeding bishops (the latter 
of whom was the 115th in succession from David,) 
need but be mentioned, to establish the claim of St. 
David's to number amongst her bishops many of 
our most eminent, and learned divines. 

We make no apology for adding the following 
anecfiotei CQn^ect^d with the spot 3 in the words of the 
ancient chronipl^, Gir^dns Cambr^nsis, " In clear 
Yreatber, the mountain of Irelapd are visible from 
hence, (i. e. from tb« Cath^lr^,) v^d the passage over 
the Irish Sea may be performed in one short day 3 on 
which account William, the son of WiUiam the Bastard, 
and the second of the Norman kings In England, 
who was called Ruftis, and who had penetrated far 
into Wales, on seeing Ireland from these rocks, is 
reported to have said, I will summon hither all the 
ships of my realm, anfl with'them make a bridge^ to 
attack that cou^try; Which speech being 
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Huyoliarcl, PrintTC of Leinster, he paused awhile, and 
answered, ' Did the king add to this mighty threat, 
J/ God please f And hcing informed that he had 
made no mention of God in his speech, rejoicing in 
such a prognostic, he replied, ' Since that man trusts 
m human, not divine power, I fear not his coming.* *' 
The city of St. David's, exclusive of " the Close,** 
IS pleasantly situated on ground sloping gently 
towards the sea, and at the distance of one mile 
from it; it consisted formerly of five streets, hut is 
now reduced in appearance to a mere village, the 
houses, with very few exceptions, hesides those of 
the clergy, heing small and meanly huilt. N. P. S. 
[Chiefly abridged (torn Lewis's Topographical DUtionary,'] 



PROVERBS V. 
46. What's BRVD sit the bone will never come out of 
the flesh. 

It has been well observed, that habit becomes a 
second nature. And this, with the proverb quoted above, 
by showing us the difficulty of overcoming evil habits, may 
do Bomethuig towards checking them in the beffinning. 
How solemn is the inference of the prophet ! Van the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard nis spots ? then 
may ye also do goody that are accustomed to do evil.-^ 
Jerem. xiii., 23. As the bough of a tree bent from its 
usual course returns to its old position as soon as the force 
by which it had yielded is removed ; so do men return to 
their old habits as soon as the motives, whether of interest 
or fear, which had influenced them, are done away. *' Na- 
ture>** says Lord Bacon, '* is often hidden, sometimes over- 
oome, seldom extinguished. Let not a man trust his vic- 
tory over his nature too far; for nature will lie buried 
a great time, and yet revive upon the occasion or tempta- 
tion ; like as it was with ^sop*8 damsel, turned from a 
cat to a woman, who sat verv demurely at the board's end 
till a mouse ran before her/ The same philosopher gives 
the following admirable caution : — ** A man's nature runs 
either to herbs or weeds; therefore let him seatonably 
water the one, and destroy the other.** 

1^ 47. BETiKRalittlefirethatwarmsJhanmicklethatbums, 
** One may be very uneasy with a plentiful fortune, 
and OS happy in an humble condition, for it is the mind that 
makes us either the one or the other. A plain, an honest, 
and a temperate industry, contents itself with a little. And 
who would not rather sleep quietly udou a hammock, with- 
out either cares in his head, or crudities in his stomach, 
than lie upon a bed of state with the qualms and twinges 
that accompany surfeit and excess ?*' Far from Jupiter^ 
far from the thunder, Agur s prayer (Prov. xxx. 8, 9,) is 
a continual lecture to him that covets more than enough. 
Socrates, passing through the markets, cried. How much 
is here I do not want I That suit is best that fits me best, 
says an English adage, and one of our own poets has 
agreeably depicted the comforts of content : — 
The best and fairest house to me. 
Is that where best I love to be. 
They are not houses builded large and high, 
CeiVd all with gold, and paved with porphvry, 
Hung round with arras, glazed witii crystal-giass. 
And covered o*er with plates of shining brass. 
Which are the bbst ; but rather those where we 
In safety, health, and best content may be. 
And where we find, though in a mean estate. 
That portion which maintains a quiet fkte. 

6. WlTHBR, 1635. 

^48. BETTsa half a loaf than no bread. 

This is a self-evident, but not less usefhl truth. The 
following, however, which convevs much the same mean- 
ing, is more obscure, and fUrnishes some amusement in 
the act of understanding it; he that has but one eye sees 
the nmjLKfor it. The next is similar; 

49. A man were better be half blind than have both 
kis eyes out. 

And the experience of many has proved, that 

50. A BAD bush is better than the open field. 

That is, says Ray, it s better to have any, though a 
oad friend or relation, (one who can do little or nothing for 
US), thai^ tp be quite destitute and exposed to the wide world. 



51. Small Bi%Di wmst be ^ei. 

Which Ray thus exnlams :— Clhildren must be fed , 
they cannot be maintained with nothing. It may teach 
proper economy fiv the sake of a fiunily either in existence, 
or expected. 

52. Better $ay, Here ii is, nor (than) Here U 
wot.—- Scotch. 

Another lesson of decent frugality. 
63. Better lose a jest than a friend. 

Wit is always misplaeed, and often ii^nrious when 
uttered at the expense of another's ibeBn^. It is a mis- 
fortune to some persons to possess a qmck sense of the 
iacetious, and a talent at repartee. We wooldr therefore, 
under the form of a proverb, appeal to their judgment and 
humanity, in which they are frequently not deficient* to 
check the light or unkind remark ere it rises to the lips. 
The Arabian maxim pithily says. Let not your tongue Cut 

rw throat. If the happy conceit must be formed, it win 
a good discipline of the mind to cuib it and make it sub- 
side within ; or to treat it as we have been told to serve • 
cucumber, — ^namelv, to jj^e it the pepper, and salt, and 
acid, and then to throw tt out of window ; that, is rather ty 
lose a Jest than, a friend: for He who makes others afrcid 
of his wit, had need to be afraid of their memories. 

As Sir Edward — — -, who hoped for something at court, 
was walking with his arms folded under Queen Eliza- 
beth*s window, she asked. What a man thinks of when 
he thinks of nothing? Sir Edward* who had hitherto 
been disappointed alMUt a grant from the queen, looked up 
and answered. Madam, he thinks of a woman's promise. 
The queen drew in her head, and was heard to say, ** Sir 
Edward, I maut not confute you ! Anger makes men witty, 
but it keeps them poor, . One more aneedote ; ** 1 kne«/ 
says Bacon, ** two noblemen of the west part of England* 
whereof the one was given to Koft, but ever kept royal 
cheer in his house ; the other woold ask of those that had 
been at the table — * Tell truly, was there never a flout, or 
dry blow given?* To which the gusst would answer 
* Such and such a thing passed.* The nobleman would 
say, * I thought he would mar a good dinner.* Discretion 
of speech is more than eloquence. * 

54. An idle Brain it the devils workshop. 

We need not enlarge much on this expressive sen- 
tence. It is clear that all have something given them to 
do. Youth ought to be employed in qoalilying them- 
selves for the service of their country, or their firiends, or 
for earning their future maintenance ; and not only so, but 
idleness, in any person, is inconsistent with the Christian 
character, exposing him to many temptations to do evil. 
There is an old saying. The idle are seldom virtuous ; and 
Idleness is the parent qf beggary ; and Bishop Sanderson 
observes, ** Idle gendemen and idle beggars are the very 
pests of the state.** 

55. Every Bean hath its black. 

Where on earth can we meet with an entirely per- 
fect character ? Socrates being asked. Who was the wisest 
man ? answered. He that offends least. 

It is a good horse that never stumbles. And he, who 
has no cause for self-reproof, is indeed an admirable being. 
** A fiiultless monster that the world ne er saw.** 

Let the proverb remind us, (for we have higher and in 
spired teaching to the same effect; to be humble, to take 
heed as to ourselves, and to be cautious and tender in cen- 
suring the conduct of a neighbour. Lay your hand often 
upon your own heart, and you will not speak ill of others* 

56. Beauty is a blossom. 

«A wholesome memento to the beautiful and vain. 
But let not this proverb, and the following, which is like it, 
give a frilse pleasure to the plain and envious ; 

57. Beauty is but skin deeps 

For it is often deeper : the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, proving, in such a case, the consent of body 
and mind. And we have, in an ancient classic writer, 
** Virtue is fairer in a form that's fair.** 
As a sad contrast to this is a French saying,— 

58. Fie upon youth and Beauty not set off with humiiity. 
And the remark of the chief of satirists, who, how- 
ever, wrote in the worst times of imperial Rome, is, — 

" For rarely do we meet in one combined, 
A beauteous body, and a virtuous mind.** — Juv. SaLx. 
By way of illustration, we will give an old fable 
** There was a plantation of trees tl»t were all fair and 
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wcll-grown» except one dwarf among them, knotty and 
crooked, which the rest had in derision. The master of 
the wood wanted to huild a house, and ordered his men to 
cut down out of that grove every stick that they found fit 
fer service. They did so, and the poor despised little tree 
was alone spared fh>m the axe.** 

59. *Tis BsTTsa the dog be your friend than your foe. 
This it a Dutch sayinff. It has much of policy and 
worldly wisdom in it And the author of A grey cap for a 
green head, in following it up thus advises us; '* Injure no 
man* the meanest person may, once in seven years, have an 
opportunity of doing you much good or harm. Though we 
nave a thousand friends, we may lack more, but one enemy 
18 too much." Let the proverb, however, be read in an en- 
larged and Christian sense, and in the charitable spirit of the 
Apostle's exhortation. If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men.— Rom. xii. 18. M. 



A FIGHT or WILD BEASTS. 

A TRO0PXR*s horse and a bull were turned out, and soon 
after were let loose a lion, and a tiger, and a bear, and a 
wolf, kept hungry for the purpose. The tiger crawled 
along upon the ground like a cat, and first jumped upon 
the bull s back, which soon brought the bull down, and 
then the great scramble began, the beasts tearing the bull 
to pieces, and likewise one another. The wolf and the 
tiger wifre first despatched. The lion and the bear had a 
long contest The lion, with his teeth and with his claws, 
wounded the bear in several places, but could not penetrate 
much further than the skin. Tho bear, somehow or other, 
took tho lion at an advantage, got him within his srasp, 
and gave him such a sauceze, as squeezed the breath out 
of his body. The bear then furiously attacked the trooper s 
horse, who was grazing all this while at a little distance, 
and not minding what was done ; but the horse with his hind- 
legs gave him such a kick upon his ribs, as provoked him 
into tenfold fuiy ; and at the second attack, a second kick 
upon his head broke both his jaws, and laid him dead upon 
the ground ; so that, contrary to expectation, the trooper s 
horse remained master of the field. — Newton's Memoirs. 
This happened some years ago, at Berlin. 



THE SOUFFLEUR. 
On the south side of the Mauritius is a point, 
called The Soufflbur, from the following cir- 
cumstance. A large mass of rock runs out into the 



sea from the main-land, to which it is joined by a 
ueck of rock not two feet broad. The constant beat- 
ing of the tremendous swell which rolls in, has 
undermined it in every direction, till it has exactly the 
appearance of a Gothic building, with a number of 
arches in the centre of the rock, which is about 
thirty-five or forty feet above the sea 5 the water has 
forced two passages vertically upwards, which are 
worn as smooth and cylindrical as if cut by a chisel. 
When a heavy sea rolls in, it of course fills in an 
instant the hoUow caverns underneath, and finding 
no other egress, and being borne in with tremendous 
violence, it rushes up these chimneys, and flies 
roaring furiously to a height of full sixty feet. 
The moment the wave recedes, the vacuum beneath 
causes the wind to rush into the two apertures with 
a loud humming noise, which is heard at a con- 
siderable distance. 

My companion and I arrived there before high 
water, and having climbed across the neck of rock, 
we seated ourselves close to the chimneys, where I 
proposed making a sketch, and had just begun, when 
in came a thundering sea, which broke right over 
the rock itself, and drove us back much alarmed. 
Our Negro guide now informed us, that we must 
make haste to recross our narrow bridge, as the sea 
would get up as the tide rose. We lost no time, and 
got back dry enough 3 and I was obliged to make my 
sketches from the main-land. 

In about three quarters of an hour the sight was 
truly magnificent. I do not exaggerate in the least 
when I say, that the waves rolled in, long and 
unbroken, full twenty-five feet high, till, meeting the 
headland, they broke clear over it, sending the spray 
flying over the main-land ; while from the centre of 
this mass of foam, the Souffleur shot up with a noise 
which we afterwards heard distinctly between two 
and three miles off. Standing on the main cliff, more 
than a hundred feet above the sea, we were quite 
wet. All we wanted to complete the picture, was a 
large ship going ashore. 

[Journal of the Ciographieal Society. 1 
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ON THE HISTORY OP WRITING. 

Many learned antiqtiaries have written upon the 
subject of speech. They have traced the different 
languages of the world to their parent tongnes, and 
they have even attempted to decide, by comparing 
one language with another, from what country cer- 
tain people originally came. The history of a 
language affords much information respecting the 
history of the people, and their gradual transition 
from rude barbarism, to the highest point of civili- 
zation and refinement. The art of writing, or the 
manner of transmitting and recording our. ideas, is 
equally interesting; perhaps, equally important. We 
shall, therefore, offer a few remarks upon the his- 
tory OP WRITING. 

The first substance used for writing upon was, pro- 
bably, dry leaves ! Virgil describes the Sibyl writing 
her prophecies in detached sentences, upon dry leaves, 
which were scattered by the wind when the door of 
the cave was opened. The next step towards paper, 
was the invention by the Egyptians of the papyrus j 
a substance made of reeds, growing upon the banks 
of the Nile. Brass, lead, wood, ivory, and wax, 
amongst numerous other things, have all been used 
for the same purpose. At length, parchment, or 
vellum, was invented, which, but for its great value, 
would have become the substance generally used: 
but it was so expensive, that persons were often 
reduced to the extremity of erasing some part of a 
work, to make room for their own writings. Cicero 
writing to his friend Trebatius. who had written to 
him on parchment which had been before used, 
betrays a fear that Trebatius had erased his letter, to 
save the expense of buying new parchment. By 
this practice we have lost many works of antiquity. 
Attempts have been made to rescue some of 
these writings from destruction, by examining all 
those manuscripts which are written upon parchment, 
from which something had been erased. Angelo 
Mai has succeeded in deciphering a part of Cicero's 
Treatise on Republics, which had been partially erased, 
in order to substitute St. Augustine's Commentary on 
the Psalms, 

The most ancient books were formed of tablets 
joined together, very much in the form of a modern 
book. Afterwards, when more flexible materials 
were used, books were made in the form of rolls. 
The Greeks and Romans, and all the eastern nations 
adopted this form. These rolls must have been very 
inconvenient to manage while reading. There were 
two rollers, one at each end of the roll, round one of 
which the whole manuscript was folded : the reader 
unrolled one end, and as he proceeded, he rolled it 
upon the empty roller until the whole was transferred 
from one roUer to the other. 

Much important information upon the manners of 
the Romans has been obtained, as might be expected, 
from the discovery of two Roman cities, which had 
been hidden by the cinders thrown from Mount 
Vesuvius, by the eruption about the year a.d. 79 ) 
but little more is known upon the subject of their 
books and manner of writing, than was known 
before the excavations. Rolls ot brittle material, 
eight inches long and about two inches in thickness, 
were fre<}uently discovered by thfi workmen during 
the operations at Pompeii 3 but it was not at first 
known that these w«re books: upon examination^ 
however, they proved to be rolls of papyrus glued 
together. At one end of most of them was a label, 
upon which was written the title of the work, and 
the author's name. Of these rolls, Camillo Pademi 
carried away three hundred and thirty-seven, which 
he collected from the rubbish during twelve days 



which he passed among the ruins df PompciL ' Tht 
papyrus has become so brittle, in consequence of the 
heat of the ashes, that no one has yet succeeded^ to 
any extent^ in unrolling them. Piaffii, a monk, dis- 
covered a way of unrolling them, Dy pitting thin 
slices of onion between the foldf of the mamuacript 
as he carefully separated them with a knife. This is 
the best contrivance which has yet been adcpted, bat 
it cannot be said to have been aueeessful. After all 
the time and money which have been bestowed upon 
this object, it is to be regretted that so few works 
have been recovered. Some of these rolls are forty 
feet in length ; many of them have been taken to 
the University of Cambridge, where they have re- 
mained many years, without any attempt having been 
made to unrol them. 

The labour bestowed upon ancient manuscript 
books was immense. As they were intended to 
answer all the purposes of a modem printed book, 
their durability was of the greatest importance. The 
ancient copyists, therefore, paid great attention to the 
manufacture of their inks, as well as the parchment; 
in this art they were so successful, that most of the 
very ancient manuscripts which are now extant, arc 
as legible, and the ink is as black and bright, as if 
they had been but just written. It is supposed that 
the ink owes this beautiful colour to the lamp-black. 
Some ink was found in a glass-bottle at Hercula- 
neum, which was very thick and oily. It was owing, 
perhaps, to its glutinous nature, that the persons 
employed to take down the speeches delivered by 
the orators in the Forum, preferred writing on 
waxen tablets, which required a very slight touch 
to mark them. It would have been an operation 
almost laborious to write with such ink as this 
found at Herculaneum, and the writer would, there- 
fore, have proceeded very slowly, wid woidd not have 
been able to follow the speaker. There is one great 
objection to this ink ; it does not enter sufficiently 
into the parchment, and is, therefore, easily oblite- 
rated. The Romans made inks of various colours : 
the emperors, in the later times, when wealth and 
luxury had destroyed the Empire, endeavoured to 
maintain an appearance qf grandeur, by writing with 
purple ink. Materials more valuable were sometimes 
used, when the writings were of value ; the works of 
Homer were written in letters of gold, upon a roll 
1 20 feet long, formed of the intestines of serpents. 
The Hebrews also are remarkable for the beauty of 
their manuscripts ; the letters are as evenly formed 
as it would be possible to form them in type 3 it is 
almost impossible to believe that they can have been 
written by a pen. All the eastern nations make their 
pens of reeds, which were well suited to the broad 
character of their writing } these reeds are brought 
from the East to Europe, and are used by the scholars 
in eastern literature ; they are still used by many 
people in the East at thia day. Reeds were used by 
other nations also. P^s made of them were dis- 
covered during the excavations at Pompeii j they are 
cut like a quill-pen, except that the nib ia much 
broader. When waxen tablets were used, they were 
written upon by a stylus, an instrument pointed at 
one end to form the letters, the other end b«^ing flat, 
for the purpose of erasing them by fattening the 
wax. Hence Horace uses th^ pbitue^ ** to turn the 
stylus," for correcting what had been ^tten. Some 
of the richest of the Romiina inade lise of a silver 
stylus. 

It is not known where the first }ar|e library was 
made $ perhaps in Egypt It has been thought that 
the collection of the copies of the Scriptures, the 
public records and theological works, which the 
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Jews preserved wHh so much care, suggested the 
idea to the Egy][)1ii^is, who foihned libraries in imita- 
tion of them, but Upon tilft same gigantic scale upon 
which they execulifed every thing which they under- 
took. The library at Alatandria was the largest ever 
made before the invtethMi of pfintmg ; ];>erhap6 larger 
than any made evett sitice tmt invention. It was at 
first inteuded to coUed; (out ilte kiiig*s use, such books 
only as treated of civil goverhllie&t ; but it was not 
likely that a king, whd Would be At the liodble of 
collecting woiics to enable him to exercile, fot the 
hap{>ineBs of his people, the vast power which the 
kings of Egypt possessed, would confine Ufl know- 
led^ within such bounds, tie ^er^ore tM<ta^ 
that all books broUfiht Into Egypt should be seized, 
and placed in his libntrj^, &nd copies of them made 
for the owneni. Sometimes money was also given, 
to make compentetioki fo^ theiloss of tiie oHginab j 
succeeding kings foilolired the exumple of the 
founder. Ptokmy EvergeteS having seiBed copies of 
the Works of iEschylus, l^Uripides, ind Sophocles* 
caused copies of them, and i sum of fifteen theusand 
crowns, to be- given to the perscHt ttotA whom they 
were taken. In this Way was the Atetandriaft 
Library increased> until it contained the amazing 
numbeiT of seven hundred thousand volumes; a 
number almost incredible, when it is considered ti&at 
all tbese were manuscript. A large nuthber of 
copyists Were kept at the library. This was the 
library of the University of Alexandria, to which all 
the learned men of the age resorted. It is the 
Caliph Omar to whom We are Indebted for the loss 
of tbis vast pyramid of hooks. His manner of 
reasoning and deciding upon the fate of this library 
is known to all, and shows more regard for his 
Koran than love of literature ; it was devoted to the 
purpose of heating the public baths of the city, 
which it supplied with fuel for nearly six months. 

It was here also that the Bible was translated into 
Greek. The king having heard that the Jews had a 
book, containing the laws of Moses, was desirous of 
having a work on his favourite subject, which the 
Jews held to be of divine origin ; he, therefore, sent 
a message to Jerusalem to ask for a copy. Various 
statements have been made, as to the manner in 
which the translation was effected. The number of 
translators employed, and the time occupied in com- 
pleting it, have not yet been determined. It was 
placed in the king's library, and has always been 
esteemed a most valuable version of the Bible. A 
manuscript copy of this version, wanting a few' 
chapters in different parts of the New Testament, is 
now in the King's Library, at the British Museum 3 
it is supposed to have been written about the third or 
fourth century. 

Another curious specimen of ancient books, though 
of comparatively modem date, is the book upon 
which Heniy the First, and several succeeding Eng- 
lish kings, took the coronation oath. It is a manu- 
script copy of the Gospels, beautifully written upon 
vellum. It was originally bound in two oak boards, 
nearly an inch thick, joined together at the back 
with straps of leather. There are large pieces of 
brass on the comers. On one cover is a large double 
gilt crucifix, which was kissed by the king on his 
taking the oath. 

The monks were the only persons who preserved 
the few ancient books which the barbarians, during* 
their inruptions into Italy, had not had time to 
destroy. In every monastery a room was set apart 
for the express purpose of making copies of books, 
and, but for the persevering industry of the monks, 
we should have been almost u&ac^uttiated with the 
works of Greece mi Rome. 



The art of printing, which was invented a little 
before the dissolution of the monasteries, and which, 
indeed, greatly hastened their fall, made a great 
change in the state of literature. From the time 
when Rome first began to rise to eminence in litera- 
ture, until it was taken by the Goths, the great body 
of llse people had advanced but little in knowledge -, 
the high price of books putting them out of the 
reach of all but the richest citizens. Learning was 
therefore the happiness of a few ; but immediately 
after the invention of printing, books began fo be 
circulated through all the countries in Europe : and 
people have gr^ually become more civilized and 
enlightened. The increasing demand for books, has 
reduced th€ price of them so Ihuch, that there are 
few who cannot afford to have a small number at 
least. The beauties of Grecian and Roman literature 
Wete but little known, and consequendy little valued, 
by the Grecians aild Romans themselves. But now, 
a perton might buy a copy of nearly all that has 
descended to ttil of ancient literature for the price 
which a single copy of Euripides, or Horace, would 
have cost at the time that these poets Hved. 

there are a gfeat nuiAber of very extensive libra- 
ries ib tSv^?opek Every college has a library. Italy 
has many libraries. There are two large libraries in 
Florence, one of which is called after the name of 
the wonderfiil man who passed his life there, Ma- 
gliabechi. This man was bora in 1633, and, having 
distinguished himself by the extelkt of his reading, 
he was appointed librarian to the grand duke. He 
never travelled more than a few miles irom Florence, 
living entirely among his books, tils acquaintance 
was sought by all the learned in Europe, who were 
sure of obtaining from this man information on any 
branch of learning which they might study. There 
were few books, with the contents of which he was 
not fully acquainted, his memory being as tenacious, 
as his reading was extensive. It is reported that he 
repeated from memory, the contents of a manuscript 
which had been lost, and which he thus restored to 
the world. The Magliabechian library contains 
130,000 volumes, including 11,000 manuscripts. 

There is another library at Florence made by the 
Medici, which contains many valuable manuscripts, 
which are secured by chains. Among them was a 
copy of Virgil's works, written upon vellum, with notes 
by the Consul Apronianus : it has been removed, and 
is now lost. 

The Universities in England have libraries of great 
extent; there are also noble collections of books 
both in manuscript and type, attached to many 
of the ancient cathedrals in this kingdom. The 
librcUT' at the British Museum contains a large 
number of manuscripts, besides printed volumes, and 
was presented to the public by Greorge the Second. 
And a few years since, that great depository of the 
treasures of literature and science received an ines- 
timable accession by the munificent and truly royal 
gift of a library presented to the nation by King 
George the Fourth. 

Therb is nothing more odious, than fi-uitless old age. 
Now, (for that no tree bears fruit in autumn, unless it 
blossoms in the spring,) to the end that my age may be 
profitable, and laden with fruit, I will endeavour, that my 
youth may be studious, and flowered with the blossoms of 
learning and observation. — ^Bishop Halx... 

We let our friends pass idly, like our tune, 

Till they are lost, and then we see our crime ! 

We think what worth in them might liave been known, 

What duties done, what kind affections shown 



Untimely knowledge I bought at heavy cost, r^r^(jTp 



Whw wbbt TO nigU biYfi better used, islgsl 
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ON KEEPING A HORTUS SICCUS, 

OR BOOK FOR PRESERYINO DRIED PLAKTB, 

S)>Rf N<; is at hand, and the flowers of the field will 
«oon be lifting up their heads, and opening their 
l^eautiful blossoms to the cheering sun-beams. They 
«eem to call upon us to look at, and admire them ; 
and why should we not, for He who knew all things 
has told us, that '* Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." To study, therefore, their 
liabits, and watch their progress, is a delightful task, 
which we would recommend to all, for assuredly the 
moi-c they are examined, and their ways of life and 
growth inquired into, the more will the inquirer 
be led to acknowledge, that " wonderful are the 
works of God, and that in wisdom hath he made 
them all' 

With this view, we shall call the attention of our 
youthful readers more especially to the subject, and 
urge them to make collections of wild plants and 
flowers, by which their daily walks may be made 
sources of amusement and instruction. To enable 
them to derive additional as well as more lasting 
interest from the pursuit, we would recall their atten- 
tion to the mode of forming an Herbarium, or collec- 
tion of dried plants, given in vol. iv., p. 107, of the 
Saturday Magazine, by which simple process, some of 
the most valuable collections of dried plants have 
been preserved. 

As a means of leading young people to a knowledge 
of plants, and exciting them to make collections in 
their own neighbourhood, prizes have been offered to 
the scholars of a National School in the country, for 
the best set of dried specimens, gathered and dried 
in the course of the year. « g 



THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 

In the retired villages of our land, the pastor is often 
the only resident raised above the lowest rank of 
society. In such a situation, he becomes a source 
of civilization and refinement to those around him. 
His simple and unpretending, yet more polished 
manners ; his mansion, with its modest ornaments ; 
his garden, tended and decked by the hand of taste , 
these impart some relish for improvement among his 
poorer and ruder neighbours. But further, he is 
ever at hand to relieve, to instruct, to advise, and to 
console his flock. His purse, scanty as it often is, 
administers to their temporal wants; and he is yet 
more their benefactor by organizing and conducting 
plans more systematically formed for their relief. 
His influence may arrest the heavy arm, or soften 
the hard heart that would oppress them. His 
superior knowledge guides them through difficulties, 
where no other friend is near to give them counsel. 
His authority composes their little feuds and jea- 
lousies. His words of sympathy and consolation 
soothe their distresses. His vigilant eye marks their 
first deviations' from rectitude, and brings back the 
yet unhardened and reclaimable transgressor into the 
path of innocence. Even in their bodily ailments, his 
simple science, and his yet simpler store of medicine 
may arrest the progress of disease and avert death. 
And as the Reformation has repealed the unscriptural 
rule, which made celibacy compulsory on the clergy, 
he is, in the great majority of instances, aided by a 
partner, whose co-operation is by so much the more 
valuable, as her habits qualify her for every task of 
gentleness and mercy, more especially when she has 
to deal with the sick or the afflicted, the ignorant or 
the vicious, of her own sex. — Dean of Chichester. 
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SKETCHES OF THfi HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

^AKT THS FOURTH. 



hky; SCARPA; sconsor; raasat; looh braoAdaiiB; 
taiibker; dontbgan; superstitions. 

(A. D. 18S7. Auo.) 

Tkb road from Broadford to Soonsor oasses under bare, preci- 
pitous, andiofiy hills, deeply cbannelled by streams, forming 
part of the range of the Coolin, or Cuchullin ; two above 
ScoDsor being of sujg^ar-loaf form. The sound separating 
the little Island of Scarpa from Sky, is the principal 
rendezvpufi of the herring-vessels; small sloops, which 
purchsnii i{M Mi fh>m the boab and convey Uiem to 
markek. fhd tile of Raasajr is opposite Sconsor, the 
laird's tt^sion appearing embosomed in trees. The an- 
cestors ol tke present proprietor, Mr. Madeod, possessed 
Sky, skhd an extensive tract of the mainland of Scotland, 
but weiid driven into tUo narrow precincts which he at 
present occupies, by the IkCackensies, after a severe contest 
and sucteessh-e battles. 

Struaki, on the south side of the (sland, to vfhith the 
road procieedsacfoss a drearv moor, is on the shore (^Loch 
BracacUlih llie cocust is bold ftna romantic : the entmnce 
of the liaj^ is guanoed by an itdand crested bv singular it>cks, 
called Tfad*^ s Tn\^»^ but which resemble a fort rather 
than a iaU<^> luad off an adjoining promontory shoot aloft 
throe kiedii^-ifiii^ea rocks^ known by the name of Hacleoi^s 
Maidens. 

Some ifii^ hiHs i{e|>arate the bav from Taliske^ t^tiioh 
is seen mm n cohsiderablie height— a large iarb^4iouse» 
surrounded by ibrest-trees* in a richly- green Valley, opening 
to the seS» and enclosed by steep ridges, one of which, 
the Brishmeai 0ffl» of cilrular shape, is basaltic; i 
spot, as Johnson obsen-es. destined by nature for a her- 
mitage. Th0 ^Sfdeh of iDadisker is adorned by « fine 
pla&e-tree: th< winds brevent the Scotch fir from striking 
Its roots in i situation so exposed. The beach abounds 
with beautiM seoUte. I'he elevation of the Brishmeal 
hill is $00 reet; in fertn and material it resembles the 
Scttir of ^gg. The immediate approach to its summit 
on one S(ide> Jis A Aarrow passage, guarded by two basaltic 
columns staJad&ii lUie sentinels, fbrmed by two p^* 
pendicular end ifily walls, reticulated by the transverse 
section ii the strata Kit i^hich t^e^ ar^ composed, and 
opening jut length on is magnificent panoramio view em- . 
bracing tlt^e to>'V'ering peak ofthe fttorr; the rugged ridges of 
the CooUn^ £gg^ Rum, and €anna bounding the southern^ 
and the cbntinuous i^ain of ttie Long Island the western, 
horizon. 

The shei^-fann whidi my host of Talisket Icents of 
Mr. Macleon^ consults of i 1,000 acres; another, rented 
by a single individuel, embiucing a considerable part 
of the CooUn Hills, comprises dO,000 acres. Of Sky, 
excepting some small estates, about two-thirds belong to 
Lord Macdonald, ismd the remainder to Mr. Macleod. On 
Lord Macdonald's a considerable quanti^ of homed cattle 
are reared. The bulls of Sky are celebrated, and much in 
request. Mf.Macleod*B yields principally sheep. One 
shepherd takes charge or 400 or 600 sheep; manv of 
these animals perish from inclemency (^ weather, and from 
falling over pl-ecipices. The loss incurred by the Scot- 
tish sheep-farmers through depreciation of produce, may 
be inferred from the feet, that the price of a wedder had 
been reduced, between 1821 and 1827, from thirty shillings 
to eleven shilliags ; whilst that of wool had SEiUen from 
forty-five shillings the double stone measure (forty-eight 
pounds) to thirteen shillings, chiefiy within the last two 
years. In October it is the practice to tar and butter 
the wool: tut its sale is impaired by its weight. The 
sheep were now proceeding to the fair at Falkirk; the 
numerous !ismes render their progress tedious and expen- 
sive. The Scottish drovers accompany their cattle to the 
southern markeU of England; and, in justice to them, I 
must remark, on my own observation, confirmed by the 
testimony of ^e stage-coach drivers on the northern road, 
that they are equalled by none in civility and dexterity in 
clearing the roeuls of their fiocks or herds, for the passage 
of the coaches ; a point of great importance to the safety, 
as well as speed, of these vehicles. These haidy fellows 
may be seen by the road-side, mixing their meal with 
water, or stretched in their plaids at night on the bare 
ground, fi-oni which they had dislodged a warm bullock to 
obtain possession of his lair. 



On lecrossing Loch Bracadale, in the grey of the morn- 
ing, in a four-oared boat, I was startled by tile exclamatiou 
of the rowers, who began to puU vehemently^ and evidently 
under much alarm, that a whale was approaching, and 
" very like a whale it was ;'* a fiish, apparently sixty feet 
in length, rolling in the dusk towards the stern of the 
boat As it passed, it proved to be a couple of porpoises, 
or petlochs, as they are called in Scotland, preserving a 
distance so exact, that they might well be mistaken for a 
•single fish. The apprehension of the boatQ\en had been 
awakened by the entumstance of a reai wiiale having, for 
some time, taken up its quarters in a naghbouring bay, 
molesting the boats. The obvions inference that the sea- 
monsters, of which we receive such formidable accounts, 
might be thus constructed by the terrified imagination of 
the beholders, has been corroborated by a similar sup- 
position of Sir Jiumphry ]>avy, stated in his Salmoma, 
Respecting the Norwegian sea-onnen. The Bay of Loch 
Bracadale affords an excellent haribour ; it was once cele- 
brated as a favourite resoit of herrings, but has been long 
and unaccountably deserted bv these capricious fish. 

A dreary moor inter\'ehes between this bay and that of 
Dunvegan. The Castle, (see page 85,) is the ancient 
residence of ttr. Macleod, diief of the clan of that name, 
ot as he is more pro^rlv designated, Macleod of Macleod 
Its dimensions are hot imposing : but its situation, over- 
iian^ng the water, and in an unfireouented extremity of 
ja jremote island ; and bie traditionary nistory and the relics 
which attest the truth of the legends, invest Dunvegan 
with romantic interest Sir Walter Scott concludes his 
Letters on tyemtmoloM and Witchcraft with an account 
of a night passed by mm in the haunted apartment of this 
castle ; ana well might such awfiil themes be associated, 
in the imagination ^ Sir Walter Scott, with the Isle of 
Sky, or as it ought more properlv to be called of "Mist," 
the Dani^ word Skue^ from whion it is derived, signifying 
Mist. For this island was once celebrated for the second 
ght, and Braeadafe, of idl its wild districts, the most 
ivotired with this supernatural gift. 

. 4 . . . . Flaming hideous spells, 
In Sky's lone isle the gifted wizard seer 
Lodged in the wintnr cave, with fate's fell spear. 
Or in the depths of Ubt*s daik forest dwells. 

To monarchs dear, some hundred miles astray, 
Oft have they seen fate give the fatal blow: 
The seer in Sky ihriek'd as the blood did flow, 
When headless Charles warm on the scaffold lay*. 

The traveller naturally inquunes in Bracadale for traces 
of the second sight, and may be disappointed when he is 
infbrmed here, as in other narts of Scotland, in general 
terms, qualified not a little when investigated, that all the 
ancient superstitions of the country have vanished. Now 
this statement cannot be admitted. Serious, imaginative, 
indolent, solitary in the ordinary condition of their lot, 
though social in disposition, fkmiliar with nature in all the 
chan^ng aspects with which northern seasons invest it, 
and with dangers by flood or fell, the natives of these 
]?egi6ns are peculiariy susceptible of religious impressions. 
And unhappily, during many ages, ignorant, or mstructed 
onlv in error, they blended with the true ikith which they 
had received fi^m the missionaries of the Gospel, all the 
absurd poetical fictions derived from the stock firom which 
l^ey sprung, or tsom Scandinavian invaders, from monks, 
or the innumerable horde of impostors, burdsf, minstrels, 

* Cotutts's Vie on tliM Sii^perstxtiCM of thM Highlands. The 
beautiful description of the second sight contained in this poem, was 
supplied by Mr. Mackenae, author of the Man of Feeling. ** Uist*s 
dark forest" exists only in the imagination ofthe poet; for at present 
not a tree will grow on an island swept wiUi blasts and overblown with 
sands. The bog^imber found buried under its surface affords, however, 
some posthumous vindication ofthe accuracy ofthe poet's allusion. 

t Tne estimation in which the famous bards of olden time were 
held may be gathered from the ancient laws of the kingdom. "In 
the reign of Kenneth the Second, who drew all the confusit laws of 
Scotland in one compendious volume," it was ordered that " all 
vagabondis, fulis, bardis, scudlaris, and all sicklik idillpepill. shall 
be brint on the cheik, and scurgit with wandis, hot (unless) they 
find some craft to win their livmg." In the laws made by Mac- 
beth for the common weil, "fiilis, menstralis, bardis, and al other 
sic idill pepill \ bot gif they be specially licent by the king, sail be 
compellit to seik sume craft to win their leving ;— «if they refuse, they 
sail be drawing, like hors in the pluck and harroTO."— JSaLLENDZM's 
TransUiiion of Boece't ChronicUi of Scotland,^Edinburgh Bmrnt^ 
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Boers, and dealers in Aocond ftiglxt, who preyed upon their 
credulity. Among this numhei must be included the 
criminals of all classes and conditions, to be found in all 
communities, but more especially in those in which, as in 
the ancient Highland clannish associations, certain conve- 
nient customs had superseded moral and l^gal obligation. 
These persons naturally encouraged a popular creed which 
furnished a ready explanation of all the mischief, whether 
theft, plundering of cattle, parentage or kidnapping of 
children, which was constantly perpetrated, by the suggestion 
of demoniacal agency; in short, by multiplying into a 
diversity of mischievous beings, ready to do an ill turn to 
any one, that unknown but right well-known personage— 
the No-man of Homer, the No-body of domestic life. 

That the supposed prodigies which rendered these re- 
gions objects of superstitious awe, or of timid curiosity, 
should have been exaggerated by those few travellers who 
penetrated the veil of mystery which enwrapped them'*', 
may be attributed partly to the credulity of the times in 
which they lived, no less than to that of the nations iVom 
whom they received their information, and to the wilful 
imposition practised upon them. ' ^ 

The same motive which formerly stimulated the narra- 
tion of tales of wonder, now restrains it, namely, regard 
to the estimation of strangers. 

But the creed of centuries is not at once eradicated, 
and it is impossible to converse familiarly with the natives 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, by their hearths, 
or by their torrents, on their wild moors, or on their stormy 
seas, in the season of peril or of repose, of sorrow or of 
festivity, without being convinced that they cling, in despite 
of education and intercourse with strangers, to the super- 
stitious delusions, and even practices, of their forefathers. 
Of the remnants of their ancient creed some few samples 
may be enumerated, — and first, as to the yet existing 
b^ief of witchcraft, or communion with evil spirits ; the 
tales of hags riding on broomsticks belonged to the olden 
time. I heard an aged minister in the neighbourhood of 
the scene of Macbeth's witches, attribute their disappear- 
ance to the substitution of tea for the cordials which for- 
merly animated the gossip of the ancient beldams, and 
produced those nocturnal capers on the brown heath, which 

* Sacheverers visit to the Hebrides, in 1688, has been already 
alluded to. His opinion of the difficulty of exploring tnese Islan<u 
may be gatliered from his account of his second and last day's excur- 
sion in Mull, the only one, save lona, upon which he landed. "If 
I thought the first day's journey, sixteen miles, hard and unequal, 
this was much worse ; bi^h and craggy mountains, horrid rocks and 
dreadful precipices ; Pehon upon Ossa are trifling and little if com- 
pared to them." 

A passaee extracted from a Geratan oration in praiie of travel 
published oy a whimsical English traveller, lliomas Coryate in 
bis Crudities, illustrates the notion respecting the Hebrides enter- 
tained two centuries ago, on the continent of Europe. " Behold," 
exclaims the orator, in the course of a general survey of the wonders 
of the world, *' a lake of Ireland, which turns wood into iron by an 
admirable prodigy of nature: or see the Islands of Scotland swim- 
ming after the manner of the ancient Cyclades, and flitting up and 
down on the water at the sport of the tempests: there thou wilt won- 
der to see certalne trees from whose fruit falling into the water that 
runneth underneath, ducks and eeese do grow. " Monro, Dean of 
the Isles, tells us, says Dr. Maculloch that ** there is a pigmies' isle at 
the north point of Lewis, (there is no island of any kind there aow,) 
with ane little kirk in it of their own handy-work. Within this kirk, 
the ancients of that cpuntry of Lewis says that the saids pigmies has 
been airded (buried fthair. Many men of divers countrys has delvit 
up deeplie the fiureof the little kirke, and I mvself amanget the leave 
(rest), and has found in it, deepe and under tneertbe, certaine bains 
and round heads, of wonderful little quantity, allegit to be the bains of 
the said pigmies, quhilk maj be likely* according to sundrie historys 
that we reaid of the pigmies/' Martin's beautiful green island of the 
deep still floats in the imagination of the natives, not only of the 
Western Isles, but even of the civilized county of Fife. A lady 
informed me that she had had the good fortune to see an effect of 
refraction at Aberford, on that coast, a part of the coast which was 
green becoming apparently detached, and insulated by the sea: and 
that the people assured her that it was the Green Island, and was 
not unfrequently visible. My readers may remember Thocuon's ex- 
quisite description of such aphanomenon: 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid Isles, 

Placed far amid the melancholy main. 

Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 

Or that aerial spirits sometimes deign « 

To stand embodied to our senses plain. 

Sees on the naked hill, or valley low. 

The while in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 

A vast assembly moving to and fro. 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wond'rous show I 
Pennant, Mrs. Grant, and other writers, may be referred to in 
proof of the continuance of many of the ancient superstitions, after 
extravagance had ceased to characterize the narrations of Highland 
travellers, and they no longer " inriferated their readers with giants 
and dwarft." 



•een by boors, whose imagination like that of Tarn 
o'Shanter, was heated by the same intoxicating beverage, 
were frequeutlv mistaken for the dances of supernatural 
revellers. To descend to facts : it is notorious that witch- 
craft was recognised as a legal offence in Scotland in the 
last century : that many women were burnt for witchcraft, 
in a village in East Lothian, in 1 705, and that the last 
unhappy woman that suffered for witchcjraft, was burnt at 
Dornoch many years afterwards, and that the common 
pjeople still entertained strong prejudices against her rela- 
tions at the close of the century*. Those who deny that 
the Highlanders retain their belief in the intercourse with 
evil spirits, and a supernatural power derived from it* 
assume in their behalf a greater degree of civilization than 
any to which the English can lay claim.. 

I met with one honest old forester, a sturdy champion 
of ancient creeds and practices^ who boldly avowed his 
conviction of the existence of such intercourse, and his 
recollection of several persons in his youth who dealt in it» 
Nay, he maintained that the belief in it was now reviving; 
and attributed the circumstance to the increased knowledge 
of the Scriptures, which, in his opinion, corroborated by 
the citation of several texts in which witchcraft is spoken 
of, authorised it! 

Indisputable evidence of the prevalence of the popular 
credulity is afforded by the custom still adhered to in many 
parts of Scotland, of resorting to seers, persons supposed to 
be endowed with supeniatural sagacity, capable of thwarting 
the infernal agency, or of detecting^ the human instrument 
employed to perpetrate its miscnief. Their reputation 
varies in proportion to their success, and attracts persons 
wishing to consult them from remote ^arts. An instance 
occurred very lately on the coast opposite to Sky, near to 
Balmacarra House, of the confidence reposed in the 
oracular response of one of these sages. A young man 
was drowned under very affecting circumstances; his 
mother immediately ascertained by applying to a seer, that 
his body would be discovered, and on the strength of this 
assurance waded daily from morning till night, waist-deep 
in the loch, till the prediction was fulfilled. 

The Highlanders carry on their breasts a broach, as a 
preservative against supernatural mischief; and the priests of 
Barra sell holy water to the fishermen to propitiate the winds. 

Of second sight instances are not unfrequently men- 
tioned, and the circumstances and evidence of the appear- 
ance accurately reported. The persons who have witnessed 
such supernatural apparitions are usually averse to speak 
of them, and look solenin and mysterious when allusion 
is made to them, and they are ever regarded as men to 
whom " some strange thing had happened." Indeed, many 
Highland families having been educated in the belief of 
traditionary appendages of this description to their history, 
they have not yet learned to divest themselves wholly of 
the impression of their truth. If, however, we must give 
implicit credit on this subject to Pennant, we must admit 
that the last believer in second sight was a gentleman 
who died near Duncansby Head just before his tour. 

The belief in the import of certain prophecies, which 
have been long current respecting most of the Highland 
families, has not altogether ceased. The hereditary trans- 
mission of such maledictory denunciations, and the extra- 
ordinary confirmation which they have occasionally derived 
from events, account for the impression which they still 
produce. They originated usually in clannish or personal 
animosity or revenge, and arc usually ascribed to a certain 
renowned sage. Thomas the Rhymer, of whom it may be 
soothly said, that 

Whatever he did of gramarye. 
He always did maliciously. 

There is little doubt that these predictions have so far 
fhlfiUed the purpose for which they were uttered, of 
haunting the imagination, and even accelerating the death 
of the supposed victims of them. It is well known that 
similar denunciations attach to some Irish and even English 
families. 

The Highlanders unquestionably believe in the pro* 
phetical import of dreams. Doubtless, visions of the 
nisht may be employed by Providence in the course of its 
ordinary operations, to produce impressions calculated to 
prepare us for approaching danger or calamity; taouga 
the consequent ordinary anticipation of occurrences, as ue 
probable sequel of dreams portending them, would entangle 
us in the meshes of superstition. The^ Q^ ^%^^Vf ff> 

*' 171—2 
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IhlfilmcDt of dreams is often mentioned in the Highlands. 
One of ^e most remarkable mentioned to me was that 
of an aged island laird who dreamed, previous to a visit to 
Sky, that he should fall over a precipice: he was returning 
in the evening to Talisker, accompanied by a servant, when 
the auRury was realized ; his servant was severely hurt, 
and he himself crippled for life. This gentleman assured 
me, that his housekeeper dreamed the self-same dream on 
the same night. 

A laird residing near Loch Ness was unfortunately 
drowned in the Csdedonian Canal durine my stay in the 
neighbourhood, a dream which he had had some weeks 
before, portending the event, having manifestly produced a 
deep impression on his spirits, was instantly circulated. 
But it would be idle to multiply instances. 

There is another superstitious prejudice of most serious 
practical inconvenience to our northern fellow-countrymen, 
namely, an aversion to swine. This has mduoed the supposi- 
tion that the Highlanders have sprung from a Jewish stock, 
and the public have been threatened with a considerable 
volume, in addition to previous dissertations, on the subject. 
It is possible that the prejudice may have been brought from 
the East, but more probable that it originates in a per\'erted 
interpretation of the meaning of the Scripture>narrative of 
the Bwine being possessed bv devils ; for the Highlanders 
do not regard any of the prohibitions of the Old Testament 
respecting blood and unclean meats, nor do the other subdi- 
visions of the great Celtic family show any aversion to swine*s 
flesh; the Irish peasant, it is well known, depends on his 
pig for the payment of his rent. " What, would you have 
me eat devirs meat !'' the exclamation of an old Highland 
woman addressed to a Ross-shire gentleman, who presumed 
to offer to her some pork, literally expressed the sentiments 
of this people on the subject. The extent to which this 
prejudice prevails is little known in England ; it is almost 
universal through the Northern Highlands and Islands, 
and has only ^^ithin few years, partially yielded to the 
inroads of advancing knowledge in the southern, and many 
of the domestic sen-ants in Edinburgh and Glasgow, brought 
from these regions, still scrupulously observe it. Well 
might M. Simond wonder, that " among all the filthinesses 
of these good people (the Highlanders,) swine were not to 
be seen.** The progress of education and intercourse with 
strangers, will, doubtless, gradually extirpate this unfor- 
tunate prejudice, and provide a new staple of subsistence 
and of wealth to this people ; and in the train of die 
schoolmaster will appear a certain usefiil functionary, whose 
vocation has lately derived well-merited celebrity ftom a 
recent popular work*. Happy will it be for the Highlanders 
if, together with their old superstitions, they do not abandon 
those wholesome religious restraints, which the example 
and influence of strangers have in some degree impaired. 

The decline of the ancient superstitions in Scotland has 
been lamented on various accounts : to those who regret 
the disappearance of that ideal world, which affor£ a 
boundless range to the revels of the imagination, it may 
be merely hinted, that though poets were made for the 
world, and gifted assuredly they are for the moral gratifi- 
cation and instruction pf mankind, the world was not made 
exclusively for poets. Others bewail the loss of the super- 
stitions as belonging to that ancient Highland system 
which, arrayed in all the bright colours of the fancy, is 
the object of their idolatry, and as having proved a valuable 
substitute for moral and religious instruction. General 
Stewart, after deploring the extirpation of ** the innocent, 
attractive, and oft^en sublime superstitions of the Highlands/' 
thus proceeds, ** I trust I shall not be thought too partial 
to the ancient and innocent superstitions of my countrymen, 
if I wish that the restraints on vice were more numerous 
than the laws afford ; and confess my behef, that the fear 
of a ghost is as honourable and legitimate a check as the 
•fear of the gallows,' and the thought of bringing dishonour 
on a man's country, name, and kindred, fully as respect- 
able as the fear of Bridewell, Botany Bay, or the execu- 
tioner's whipt." 

That superstition may prove a partial substitute for 
religion cannot be doubted ; but its principle is opposed to 
that of religion, inasmuch as it resolves itself, in all its 
shapes and modifications, into fear, whereas the principle 
of true religion is love; the one through Divine influence, 

* Those of my Highland readers who have not perused Buhblet 
from th9 Brunrunt of Nassau, will do well to turn to the animated 
d«jcnpUon of the Schwein-General alluded to. May the elens of ' 
Albu rwound lo the crack of his whip ! y «« b «« wi 

f SrawAar's Skitih$t* 



operating through the appointed means, producing the 
other, but without it degenerating into a timid, servile, 
indolent, enervating sentiment. An old writer has well 
observed, that ** a superstitious man is like a galley-slave 
chained to his oar, wherever the vessel pursues her course: 
while a religious man moves fteelv and sails at large." 
The well-known want of energy which has long charac- 
terized the fishermen, a veiy numerous and important class 
of the natives of these regions, has found a ready pretext 
in the superstitious observance of the various omens and 
appearances which regulate their times of sailing. 

bky; pobtree; storrread; bleat; btratb[ atrd; 

LOCH SCAYXO; LOCH CORUIBK; OOOLIN HILLS; SPAR 

cate; tenurbb; character; ktle hakek. 

A PACKBT-BOAT pUos twico in the week between the 
harbour of Dunvegan and Harris. Tho northern vessels, in 
their passage through the Minsh, often seek shelter here. 
The road to Portree skirts several arms of the sea, the 
shores of which are cultivated, exhibiting com and planta- 
tions, interspersed with cottages and some good bouses. 
The landlord of the little inn at Snizort combined with 
his ordinary vocation the function of agent for the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures, his shelves exhibited the usual 
assortment of religious books, and his neighbours met at his 
house on Sunday for the purpose of reading together the 
Sacred Volume. The little town of Portree, on uie edge of 
its bay and exoellent harbour, consisting of neat and well- 
constructed houses, contrasts strikingly with the generally 
dreary aspect of the island: it contains a church, an inn, and 
a nol, the sheriffs court of the island being held here. 

Portree is supposed to derive its name from the circum- 
stance of James the Fifth of Scotland having put into 
its harbour during his tour through the Hebrides. The 
island of Raasav lies parallel to the coast for some miles ; 
and at its northern extremity is the small isle of Rona. 
The parish of Portree contains two other places of worship 
besides the church, and as the miniater performs service here 
on three Sundays out of five, it occurs only once in the 
five at each of the other stations. To westward of this 
place is a scene of uncommon gmndeur: a small pass 
enclosed between the high and precipitous summit of 
Storrhead, and a cluster of enormous piles of black rock, 
round and massv, or tapering and columnar, the base of 
which is strewed with firagments of the same material. 
The north-west promontory of Sky is celebrated for its 
scenery ; the basaltic formation prevailing in many places. 
The point of Duin has been well delineated bv Dr. 
MaocuUoch, and Quirang, of more recent notoriety, by Sf djor 
Murray. 

On Sunday, several Englishmen met at the parish church 
of Sleat, where the minister performed an English service, 
expressly in compliment to them. The cemetery here, as 
well as elsewhere in these parts of Scotland, not being 
consecrated, is sadly desecrated by the incursions of cattle, 
and other intruders, being not protected by any fence : a 
circumstance revolting to Englishmen, accustomed to 
respect the asylums of their dead. 

The grandest scenery of Skjr, and perhaps of Scotland, 
occurs in the south-eastern division of the island. Between 
Benna Callich, and anotlier mountain searcely less bold 
and abrupt, stands the Manse of Slcat Crossing Loch 
Slepin, I proceeded along the rugged coast of Strath, to 
its point called the Aird, a promontory which penetrated by 
caverns, or severed into buttresses, in some places project- 
ing far in tabulated ledees over the sea, tinted richly 
with yellow, green, and other colours, presents a strikingly 
beautiful and majestic front to the stormy ocean ; to the 
ravages of which its shattered and perforated precipices 
bear ample testimony. Reflecting the rays of an unclouded 
sun, it offered a brilliant contrast to the dark forms of Rum, 
and the neighbouring islands, which rose to the southward. 
One of the caves is pointed out as that in which the Pre- 
tender found a retreat ; his companion, on the occasion, 
who resided in this very neighbourhood, was well known 
to the minister of the parish. We rowed slowly under the 
Aird, every cove or buttress deserving attention, till the 
opposite head-land beyond Loch Scavig discovered itself, 
and as we entered the bay, we perceived the precipitous 
and serrated ridges of the Coolin mountains, towering in 
all their grandeur above the shores, and terminating a per- 
spective, formed by the steep sides of the two prominent 
buttresses of the range, and enclosing the gloomy valley 
and deep dark waters of Loch Coruisk, from which the 
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principal peaks rise abruptly. The fabled Upas-tree could 
not produce desolation more complete than that which 
characterizes this savage but sublime scene. The sea-fbwl 
retain undisturbed possession of a solitary islet in the lake. 
The utmost elevation of the Coolin hills, is 3000 feet; 
they yet abound with deer, and we spent an arduous day 
in stalking them*. 

On the shore of Loch Slepin is the celebrated spar-cave 
of Strath Aird. Tlie entrance to it is formed by a natural 
passage between high perpelidicular walls of rock, smooth 
as if wrought by the chisel. The cave is low and winding, 
exhibiting for some distance little spar ; when, becoming 
incrusted with this brilliant substance, it suddenly passes 
over a high mound on which its roof rests, supported by 
massy columns, crowned by capitals of pendent icicles. 
From this majestic portal, a steep descent conducts to a 
pool of the clearest water. It is only within a few years, 
that this cave was brought to light its beauty and magni- 
ficence, when first discovered, l^fore it had been despoiled 
of its stalactitic decorations by the contemptible pilfering 
of inconsiderate travellers, is spoken of with rapture, by 
those who enjoyed the singular good fortune of witnessing 
it. What a proof does the unobserved toil of Nature, 
constructing, during ages, a monument of its workmanship 
so splendid in the dark recesses of a rock, aflbrd of the 
might and skill of the guiding hand of Him who directs 
her operations, where no eye but His surveys them, as well 
as on those, vast fields of space, on which worlds may gaze 
with wonder and delight! 

Tlie large Island of Sky is portioned out by the pro- 
prietors among tacksmen, holding leases of nineteen years 
or a longer term, who underlet their farms to a number 
of inferior occupants. 

The natives of Sky suffered much distress during the 
last year : and yet, to their credit be it recorded, on the 
assurance of a principal tacksman and proprietor, that not 
a single sheep was stolen from him. This gentleman 
mentioned to me, that he had known a whole family slink 
away from this island, unable to bear the disgrace which 
hod been brought on them, by the delincjuency of an indi- 
vidual member of it. On another occasion, endeavouring 
to comfort an offender whose guilt had overwhelmed him 
with shaine, he received the following affecting answer : 
** But my grandchildren will suffer from it/* Another 
tacksman, stranger by birth to the island, who has resided 

• The artist, Mr. llobson, whose pencil portrayed with transcen- 
dent power, though with some exaggeration of colouring, the sub- 
lime scenery of the Coolin hills, has just been lost to art, and to his 
country. 



on his farm several years, declared that he had never 
seen a blow struck ; though occasionally, ho admitted, that 
quarrels occurred at the fairs. Prize-fighting is held ia 
perfect contempt by the natives of tliese regions ; whose 
martial spirit has, nevertheless, been sufficiently celebrated, 
to prove that it requires no stimulant from this brutal 
custom. 

The moral and religious improvement of tl^ luitives 
of Sky has advanced lately, and is not a little attri- 
butable to the operations of the Gaelic schools. Of the 
benefit derived from them, an instance was mentioned 
to me by one of the ministers, of a man who had reached 
an advanced period of life in perfect ignorance ; when two 
of his daughters, who had been sent to school, read to him : 
and he attained an uncommonly extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, whilst his character experi- 
enced a complete reformation. 

The Highlanders have been remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary strength and capacity of their memory, which 
was partly attrtoutable to the absence of those helps to the 
retention of legendary and genealogical lore, and religioua 
knowledge, so much prized By them, which books supply. 
In the Gaelic language, there was no book except th* 
Bible, and that was not circulated. In proportion to th» 
diffusion of education and of books, traditionary knowledge 
has naturally declined; partly as superseded bv mor« 
valuable erudition, and partly as the necessity of perp^ 
tuating it no longer exists. It has been justly regretted* 
that no decided effort has been made to collect and record th* 
traditionary lore, current amons the people, ere the traces 
of it become gradually more and more obliterated. It would 
tend to preserve to the poet and the moralist ample and 
valuable materials : to illustrate manners, forms of goveriv- 
ment, and of society, which have been supplant^ by a 
new order of things ; and, though its deficiency of chrono- 
logical reference and arrangement would prevent it sup- 
plying in any measure the place of history, to illustrate h. 
On the score of its encroachment on the province of memory 
and of tradition, education has been impugned by the 
abettors of the ancient system. But to what lengths will 

Erejudice urge the mind infected by it I Shall we, after 
aving received the free use of our umbs, regret the loss 
of the crutch? 

A good road leads from Broadford to Kyle Haker. The 
ferry to the mainland is short ; but obstructed by a strong 
tide. On the shore is part of an old castle, and also an object 
far more remarkable in Sky, a shop, the only one exclu- 
sively such, I believe, in this large island, and containing 
an assortment of all sorts of goods. 

Digitized I 
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of baker nor butcher. The bread of which I partook at 
mine host's, at Dunvegan, was baked at Glasgow, and 
brought to the island by steam. Proof of the approx- 
imating power of this new moving principle, that a trades- 
man can supply his customers with the staff of life, at a 
distance of so many hundred miles ! 

Ross-sniRE; locH aish; bauiacabra house; lochs 

LONG AND BUICH; ENNAK-DOWAN CASTLE j LOCH 

haree; pol-swb. 

Tub man in charge of the ferry-boat was far distant ; but 
a gentleman residing near at hand, probably accustomed to 
tlio delays of travellers, invited me to his house, prepared 
refreshments, and lafnded n^e in his own bout at Balma- 
carra House, on the shore of Loch Alsh. This mansion 
is delightfully situated under a high and well-wooded 
bank. The long and lofty promontory of Glenelg forms the 
opposite boundary of the bay ; and the scene derives much 
animation from the vessels passing along the sound, under 
the towering coast of Sky. Sir Hughs pleasure-grounds 
and garden are laid out, and a neat and cheerful village is 
raised in a valley, enclosed by a spacious amphitheutro of 
hills, embracing and protecting from destructive winds a 
circuit of several miles, adorned by extensive plantations 
of larch and other trees, of thirty years' growth, planted by 
the present proprietor. Some of the larch are of con- 
siderable height and size, furnishing materials for a large 
ferry-boat which Sir Hugh is building for one of his lochs. 
A fine cataract is formed by a torrent on one of the adjoin- 
ing mountains, and the red-deer and roe-buck abound on 
them ; the latter are very tame, and frequent the shrub- 
beries, where they will allow themselves to be fed from the 
hand by persons with whom they are familiar. 

Loch-Alsh penetrates far into the interior, and is divided 
into two branches, of which the northern is called Loch- 
Long, and the southern Duich. A broad and cultivated 
valley extends to the point at which those lakes intersect 
each oUier. Much of it was originallv bog, and has been 
converted by Sir Hugh into a ri^ and productive soil. He 
applied, with success, the directions contained in " Lord 
Meadowbank's Treatise on Compost;** an excellent soil, 
particularly adapted to barley, being formed by the ixiter- 
roixture of sand, sea-shells, and manure, with three tbet of 
peat. 

The ancient Castle of Ennan-dowan stands on the 
western shore of Loch-Long, at the point at which it meets 
the two lakes. Here, according to tradition, settled, in the 
fourteenth century, the elder son of the house of Fitz- 
gerald of Leinster, driven out of Ireland by his younger 
brother, the immediate ancestor of the Duke of Leinster. 
The fugitive received grants of lands, performed valuable 
services, and founded the family of Mackenzies of Sea- 
forth, who were, in virtue of their patrimonial estate of 
Kintail, in which district the castle is situated, the Lords 
of Kintail. " High Chief of Kintail,*' is the well-known 
appellation by which Walter Scott addresses the late 
Lord Seaforth, in his Farewell Ballad. A part of it was 
purchased from the family by Sir Hugh Innes, and the rest 
IS the property of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, who married the 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Seaforth. This castle is 
m a ruinous state, having been blown up by the king s 
forces in 1745. Along the banks of the lakes, and in the 
valley, are numerous, large, and well-peopled villages : the 
natives are principally employed in fishing, the herrings 
frequenting the coasts ; they were now busily engaged in 
collecting the harvest, and they frequently, when the 
seasons of harvest and fishing coincide, spend their days 
in the former and the nights in the latter occupation, 
proving themselves capable of excessive exertion when 
stimulated by the prospect of obvious reward. The eager- 
ness shown in getting; in the harvest, arises chiefly from 
the hazard to which it must be exposed in a climate so 
uncertain, and subject to violent rains. The mountaineers 
are, however, much more apprehensive of drought than of 
wet, the scanty produce of the hills being soon parched up 
by hot and dry weather, and the cattle must then be driven 
to the lowlands, or subsist at a considerable expense upon 
forage. Among the busy reapers stood, superintending 
the gathering of the harvest, a farmer, ninety-six years of 
age. A man died lately in this parish at the age of 104 : 
such instances of longevity are by no means uncommon in 
these regions. 

The road to Dingwall must be quitted at the solitary 
mn of Auchnashecn by travellers who visit Lewis. The 



landlord deliberately tpeeded me, ignorant of my nrate« on t 
dark night, without a guide, and was with diflSculty pre- 
vailed upon to furnish one, when he pitched upon a little 
ragged urchin, without hat, and not understanding a 
syllable of English, who very reluctantly trotted forward 
amidst a deluge of rain, and after a walk of several miles, 
pointed out a hght, and then led the way across a small 
river, to the very clean and comfortable little inn of 
Kinlochue. 

Kinlochue is near the head of Loch Maree. A boat was 
ready next morning, but the men were engaged in the 
harvest. Some of them came when summoned ; and wero 
despatched in quest of the others : those again required 
fresh messengers; and three hours elaps^ belbre our 
crow was complete and we wer^ afloat ! A Highlander 
despatched in quest of a stray sheep is usually considered 
as lost for the day. A strong head-wind baiBed the 
unskilful exertions of my rowers ; and every ten minutes 
they paused, to sip whiskey and take snuff; t^e latter, a 
tedious process according to the national economy, which 
abhors the wasteful expenditure of finger and thumb, and 
at once conveys the whole supply to the nose by means of a 
quill, 60 that not a particle can escape its destination. Our 
slow progress was well repaid by the romantic scenery of a 
lake Uttle fVcquented. The gjrandeur is confined entirely 
to the eastern shore, which ri^a abruptly from the water 
to a considerable height ; its lofty preci|nces occasionally 
opening into coves ^nd chasms, or shelving o^ into sloping 
banks, sprinkled with trees, chiefly ash, and towering 
aloft into rugged peaks, which rank among the highest in 
Scotland. 

A sheltered nook of several acres, at the fbot of this 
mountain, contains a farm-house embosomed in trees, at 
which the hospitality of the lady who resides in it pro- 
vided a most seasonable collation. Loch Maree is diver- 
sified by several islands, one of which contains an ancient 
burial-place. 

A river conveys the waters of the lake to the sea at 
Pol-ewe pursuing its course fbr two miles, between banks 
adorned by neat farm-houses, cottages, and plots of culti- 
vated land. The boatmen returned to Kinlochue without 
tasting food, except a small piece of oat-cake on the lake, 
and not intending to satisfy the cravings of appetite till 
they reached home at midnight The abstinence which 
they practise induces perpetual resort to stimulants, which 
a good wholesome mesd would render unnecessary. The 
landlord at Pol-ewe produced wheaten bread* and informed 
me, that it was brought from Stornaway ; the bakers of 
Glasgow having thus their rivals, in the most north-western 
island of the Hebrides. 

THI MINSn; LBWIS; 8I0RNAWAY. 

Trs packet sails once in the week from Pol-ewe to Storna- 
way. It is an ill-found vessel, its tackling ill-suited to bad 
weather, and its crow insuflicient, being in summer only 
throe; a fourth is added in winter. The cabin was such, 
that none of the passengers would venturo into it; the hold 
affording far preferable accommodation. Government con- 
tributes 13o/. per annum to the support of the vessel. 
Warning should be taken from the &te of its predecessor, 
which foundered in the gale of November, 1824. The 
accident was owing to the unfortunate determination of the 
minister of Stornaway, who insisted on the sluppcr sailing, 
against his better judgment*. The length of the passage 
to Stornaway is forty-two miles. In the Minsh, the 
channel which separates Lewis from the main-land, the 
wind veers round to the W. and S.W. at noon, generally 
throughout the year, and invariably during the four winter 
months. A vessel leaving Pol -ewe early, may reach the 
Long Island before the change ; but our passage was pro- 
longed to seventeen hours; and we deviated from our 
course three points, owing to the deficiency of the compass. 
We landed in the harbour amid the ruins of "an old castle. 
It is singular that, notwithstendin^ the importance of 
the harbour of Stornaway, and its being the resort of the 
vessels engaged in the Baltic trade, there is no light-house 
at its entrance. The Commissioners of the Northern 
Lights properly decline erecting light-houses in harbours, 
till they have provided them for the principal head-lands ; 
but the expense of a light-house at Stornaway might be 
almost defrayed by the dues which are now uncalled for. 
There is a light-house at Scalpa, on tiie coast of Ham's ; 
and one is in progress at Cape Wrath ; there is none on the 

* A steam-boat now commumcates with Lewii^^ 
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Butt of Lewis. Hitherto it may be said, that the danger- 
ous circumnavigation of the Cape, and passage of the 
greater Minsh, wnich is annually performed by a large por- 
tion of the vessels engaged in tne Baltic trade, has not 
been guarded by a single beacon. A light-house in the 
port Of Stornaway would be rendered particularly useful, 
by the liabiUty to mistake the headlands to the northward 
of the harbour. 

There is a poor little inn at Stornaway, but I was ren- 
dered independent of its accommodation, by the hospitality 
of Seafbrth Lodge, the residence of Mr. Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, proprietor of the island, a tract sixty miles in 
length, by thirty in breadth. It stands on an eminence, 
bare, except where a tsw trees appear in an adjacent glen; 
and commands a fine view of the town and harbour of 
Stornaway, which is frequently crowded with vessels ; of 
the rocky shores; and islands, which render the entrance 
extremely picturesque ; and of the distant coast of the 
shires of Ross and Sutherland ; a noble rampart of lofty 
and rugged peaks, the magnificence of which is strikingly 
displayed bya setting sun. Stornaway is the principal 
town of the Hebrides ; the only one possessing the advan- 
tage of trade. It oontains, together with the parish, a 
population of 4000 persons. It is partly of old, and partly 
of modern date, spread over a peninsula, formed by two 
branches of the harbour, on which the best houses, occu- 
pied by the merchants and other respectable inhabitants, 
are distributed in streets, whilst the huts of the poorer 
classes have been g^radually removed to the suburbs. One 
of the best houses in the town is the Free-Masons* Lodge, 
in which the members of this body hold their meetings. 

On the beach stand the walls of a ruined houses 
attesting the truth of the following curious tradition, 
which Ims been handed down by the most long-lived inha- 
bitants, in such uninterrupted succession, that no doubt 
can be entertained of its authenticity. It was occupied, 
during the Civil War, by the few soldiers who composed the 
garrison which Cromwell had planted here. Macleod, the 
then proprietor of the island, determined to extirpate the 
intruders, and, secretly entering their quarters at tiight, 
while they were almost all asleep, murdered them with his 
single arm : the only individual who assisted him in the 
execution of his deadly purpose was a maid-ser\'ant, who 
bore the torch,— another Thais, ** to light him to his prey." 
The end of this Macleod was miserable, and from him 
the Mackenzies of Seaforth purchased the island. 

lewis; lochs; LocHs^smsLL and valamis; 

8HIANT I8LSS. 

From Stornaway I made some excursions in company 
with a gentleman of Ross-shire, fortunately acquainted 
with the Gaelic language, which is almost exclusively 
spoken in Lewis, except at Stornaway. The most exten- 
sive embraced the Shiant Isles. Our first stage was to 
the Manse of tiie parish of Lochs. The reputed distance, 
according to the natives, is four miles, the mile, in these 
parts, bemg calculated from brook tobtook, and necessarily 
differing exceedingly. Time, which would afford a far 
better criterion of distance, the inhabitants are, unfortu- 
nately, less conversant wi^ than with space. The real 
distance we found to be four-fold the reputed, that is, 
sixteen miles. Not a trace of path, nor human habi- 
t;'cton could be descried. Lewis is one vast moor, pene- 
trated by arms of the sea, and interspersed with a vast 
multitude of small lakes, affording, except in the high 
mountainous district a^oining Hams, which we were now 
approaching, no scenerv, except in a few spots, worthy of 
notice. We were kindly received by a very aged minister, 
who,— 

in times that were long gone by. 

When his limbs were strong and his coniuge was high, 

would walk, carrying his bed on his back, a long day's 
journey to a nreaching-station in his parish, on the western 
coast, not a bouse intervening to aflbrd him the slightest 
refreshment ** His parish, so called from its numerous 
harbours or lakes of fresh water, is eighteen eomputed 
miles in len^Ui, but Mowiip^ the coast it is eighty, and 
eight or nine in breadth/* (jnayfair.) The population is 
3000. The mttnstor has i^efther assistant nor missionary : 
he upholds the psalmody of his Church most zesdously ; 
and on his first entering xxpon his duties, finding no mem- 
ber of his congregation capable of singing, he prodaimed 
his determinatioQ to marxy no Mrson who could not join 
in this part of the service. Seconding this compulsory 



system by instruction, he succeeded in filling his church 
with a loud choir. 

The neighbouring river Laxay, (the Danish word Lax. 
signifying Salmon,) abounds with this fish. We pursued 
our route to the head of Loch Shiell, a spacious and good 
harbour. Its hills and shores are peopled by fishermen, 
and partly cultivated. The huts of Lewis are generally 
very wretched. We groped our way into one of them, 
through a dense atmosphere of smoke, and procuring some 
addition to our stock of provisions, sat down to partake of 
it upon an adjacent peat-stack, amid the minute examination 
of all the grown-up persons and children who could collect 
to gaze at the strangers. A fine eagle passed over us at 
the moment, and took no further notice of a discharge of 
small shot from one of our fowling-pieces, which rattled 
against his wings, than a shake of his head. 

Between Lochs Shiell and Valamis, (about 12 miles,) 
the most elevated district of Lewis lies, consisting of a 
cluster of rugged mountains, by no means destitute of 
grandeur. Skirting the steep side of a hill, we passed over 
a stony tract, resembling the broad channel of a water- 
course, scooped out as if bv design, terminating above in a 
point, and below in a small lake, filled with large masses 
of earth and rock, which had formerlv occupied the cavity, 
and must have been dislodged and driven downward with 
mat force. This phenomenon was the result of a tempest 
during the precedmg winter, and was attributed by our 
guide to lightning, which he observed, according to the 
common notion, pursued its destructive course till checked 
by water. There can be little doubt but that it was pro- 
duced by a water-spout. The disruption must have been 
obviously effected by some very great external force; other- 
wise it might have been merely a slip of the hill, such as 
occurred at Goldau, in Switzerland*. 

We took up our quarters at the house of the farmer, who 
rents the principal, and almost only sheep-fkrm in Lewis ; 
together with the Shiant Isles, and who, fortunately, had 
just returned from them to his residence. During Uie few 
days in which he migrates to them for the purpose of 
superintending the gathering of the harvest, he gives 
directions in tne Highland fashion, that the approach of a 
stranger should be intimated to him, bv a beacon, kindled 
on an adjacent hill, to summon him to nis duty. 

The next morning being fine, and promising a landing on 
the Shiant Isles, which sometimes can scarcely be accom- 
plished during ten days in the year, we launched forth in 
this gentleman s boat, a small skiff or yawl built in Ncrrway, 
long, narrow, peaked at both ends, extremely lieht, floating 
like a feather upon the water, and when propeny managed 
with the buoyancy and almost the security of a " sea-binl 
on its native wave.*' The skiff is often brought from 
Norway to Lewis in the trading vessels ; and its construc- 
tion imitated by the builders of Stornaway : but the boatmen 
of Lewis do not understand the management of it. It 
carries the Norwegian pilot twenty miles from his western 
coast to a vessel, and is sometimes left in the sole 
charge of his wife who accompanies him. On tho 
southern coast of Norway, the pilots have adopted tlie 
boat of more ordinary construction: the skiff is an 
ornamental appendage to the lakes of that country. Tho 
boats used by the celebrated fishermen of Barra are of 
similar construction. Dr Macculloch says " that they are 
of considerable size, so as easily to carry ten or twelve men, 

and extremely sharp both fore and aft From their 

lightness they are as buoyant on a bad sea as a Norway 
skiff. The boatmen are their own builders, purchasing 
the timber from the Northern traders." Edmonstone informs 
us that the same form is adopted in Shetland. Our host, 
the helmsman, a very adventurous seaman, very lately paid 
the penalty of his hardihood by losing a valuable vessel 
and cargo of sheep on the coast of Sky, himself pro- 
videntialTv escaping from the wreck. His foithful dog, of 
the shepherds' breed, which now accompanied us, was 
washed overboard on this occasion, but instead of swimming 
ashore returned to the boat. 

As we quitted Loch Valamis, on the opposite shore of 
Loch Seaforth, which marks tl^ division l^tween Lewis 
and Hari'is, rose the latter island, the northern part of 
which is a mass of mountains. On the long and bold 
promontory of Scalpay stands a lighthouse, affording 
Very necessary direction to the navigation of the Lesser 
Minsh, the passage between Sky and the Long Island, 
which is so obstructed by rocks and shoals, tluit manv 



vessels, fearful of mist, prefer the remoter <^^¥\9^^T/> 
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ovUr coast of the Loiif^ IiHuid. The eoast to nor^ward j^ 
' rugged, hut little elevated. The distance of the Shiant or 
Ho^ Isles fh>m Valamis Is nine, from the neerest poifit of 
the coast but five miles. 

The group consists of three small islands, and a number 
of detached- rocks. The basaltic formatiee is strongly 
marked in these, as well as in the islands; and, as they 
vary much in sise and eharacter, their appearance is highly 
picturesque. The basaltic character m the Shiant Isles 
ivas, I believe, first ascertained by Dr. Clarke \ though the 
merit of the discovery was not known till the publication 
of his Scottish Journal, in the memoir of his life by Mr. 
Otter. Chalmers describes these islands without referring 
to it, and Pennant says that the most northern basalt which 
ho was aware of, was that of the Brishmeal Hill in Sky. 
It is remarkable that the basaltic stratification proceeds 
almost in one meridian firom the Giant's Causeway in 
Ireland, through Mull, Staffa, and some smaller islands. 
Sky, from its southern to its ncn^em coast, and the Shiant 
Isles to the distant Ferro. Some of the Shiant Isles afford 
a rich grass, and we observed a pair of sheep grazing and 
fattening on the top of one of them, exposed without 
shelter to the fury of the pitiless storms, and often in danger 
of being washed off" their wave-worn habitation. 

We soon reached the northern side of Garvailon, the 
principal island of the group, which is joined to Akilly 
by a narrow isthmus* surveying with wonder and delight 
the grandeur of its lofty precipices, forming a line 
of columnar cliffs, extending 1000 yards or more, and 
var}ing in height from 300 to 400 feet, according to Dr. 
Macculloch, being six-fold that of the columns ^ Staffa. 
The architectttial effect of this mi^estic rampart is 
heightened by the regularity of the buttresses into wh^h 
It IS broken, and its dark hue. Eagles build on their 
summits,. and are seen either perching on their ledges, or 
hovering above; whilst sea-fowl of the larger kind, Soland- 
' geese and cormorants swarm in prodigious numbers abont- 
those unfrequented islands, as affonung them in undis- 

* Dr. Clarke enjoyed the opportunity of contultin^ Pennant 
both as to the parts or \hese regions which that indefs^atoble tra- 
veller did not, as well as those which he did visit. His tour in 
Scotland may be therefore considered, in somedegree, supplemental 
to that of Pennant. 



turbed as|lua. The approedl to the landtng-placo at the 
isthmus which unites Garvailon with Aki9y, corresponds in 
, grandeur with the eblumnar range. At the point at which 
this terminates, opens a small bay, fbrmed by rocks equally 
elevated, and of a colour approaching to jet black, con- 
tsactmg gradually in its breadth, till it terminates in tn 
arch pemhiting the rock, according to Dr. MaccuUobh's 
measurement, about 40 or 50 feet broad, and as much in 
height at the entrance, and, apparently, exceeding in length 
100 feet The gloomy horrors of this passage can be ex- 
plored only when the water is perfectly smooth^ — a very 
rare occurrence. Emerging fh>m its dark recesses, wc 
landed on the shingly bMch of the isthmus. The Isle of 
Wurrey, the third in the group, rises to the westward 
of Garvailon, and to northward of its consort Akilly, 
separated by a broad sound. The shore of Akilly presents 
a striking contrast to the precipitous cliffs of Uarvailon 
protected from the northern blasts by that island it yields 
a considerable crop of good hay ; we found a Wtfe party of 
men and women busily employed in gathering it in. The 
animating scene was exhilarated by the rays of a brilliant 
sun, and the industry of the workmen was stimulated by 
their eagerness to quit the island, as during their stay tliey 
have no better lod^ng than that afforded by a single 
cottage and an adjoining shed, the women occupying 3ie 
former, and the farmer and his men the latter. The 
cottage is the residence of a shepherd and his family 
during the summer months, but they were preparing for 
departure, and no consideration could induce them to re- 
main longer. Many of the sheep are lost, probably offering 
an irresistible temptation to the crews of vessels passing. 
The ruins of a small house are pointed out, said to havo 
been originally a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, and which 
gives its name to the island, the Island or the Cell. It 
may probably have been the residence of e hermit, and 
may have been held in veneration by the mariners who fre- 
quented or passed the islands. 

P. S. Q. R. 

Of the Views which accompany the present Number, we are 
indebted for that of Storr-head to Dr. Macculloch's important work 
on the Weitern ItUst and for those of Dunvegan and Knnan> 
dowan, to the spirited and futhful engravings from Mr. Danicll's 
ilrtLwings. 
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THE TOWN HOUSE AT ULM. 
U14M \a a city of Germany, at present included within 
the territory of the kingdom of Wirtemberg. It is 
seated on the left bank of the Danube, at the place 
of its confluence with the Iller and Blau; there, 
however, that celebrated stream is of comparatively 
trifling width. It was formerly a free city of the 
German empire 3 but in 1802 it was made over to 
Bavaria, and again in 1810, transferred to the king of 
Wirtemberg, under whose dominion it still remains. 
Of late years, it has considerably declined, its popula- 
tion, which in 1808 was 14,000, being now estimated 
at between eleven and twelve thousand j but never- 
theless it is the second city in the territory of Wirtem- 
berg, both as regards the number of its inhabitants, and 
the importance of its trade and manufactures. The 
appearance of this place is rather antique; many of 
the houses being topped with those huge steep roofs, 
which rise pretty nearly as high above the main walls, 
as the walls themselves rise above the ground. The 
Town-house, shown in the engraving of the preceding 
page, is a specimen of this style of architecture. 

At the head of the public ediflces of Ulm, is the 
Cathedral or Miinster, — " a building" says Malte 
Brun, " that cannot be too highly commended, on 
account of its proportions, and rich Gothic architec- 
ture." It was begun in the fourteenth century, the 
foundation being laid in the year 1377, but a period of 
111 years was required to bring it to its present state, 
which even now is not a state of completion ; for 
the steeple remains to this day unfinished. The Rev. 
Dr. Dibdin classes this cathedral '' among the most 
respectable of those upon the Continent :*' he remarks 
that its appearance is peculiarly English-likey as he 
calls it, — ^a resemblance to which the character of the 
bold buttresses much contributes. The edifice is 
large in its dimensions, and the style of its architec- 
ture is of a massive and imposing kind. Its internal 
appearance is noble, well corresponding indeed, with 
the aspect of its exterior | but within a recent period, 
it has been subjected to a barbarous process, which 
we can easily conceive to have much impaired its 
solemnity, and ^andeur of effect. 

Not many years ago, the walls of the inside were 
whitewashed 3 the learned traveller already quoted, 
visited it shortly afterwards, and he laments with 
a proper feeling, the "fine mellow ^ints of five 
centuries," which had been so rudely wiped away, to 
make room for the more glaring substitute of modem 
improvement. The choir possesses some objects of 
interest j the altar being decorated with a series of 
oil-paintings upon wood, emblazoned with gilt back- 
grounds. The subjects of these, are taken from 
Scripture; and the pictures themselves are so ar- 
ranged^ as to turn upon hinges, and shut up. 

The tower of this cathedral is, perhaps, the chief 
attraction of its exterior; and were it finished, would 
scarcely be surpassed by any other in existence. It 
is a very beautiful piece of architecture, exhibiting a 
remarkable degree of light airy elegance, combined 
with sufficient strength, and firmness. Its summit 
affords the visiter an interesting view of the town 
and its vicinity; and should it so happen that he is 
a true antiquary, he will, according to the testimony 
of one of his class, meet with a rich treat there. 

"We paused a minute" says Dr. Dibdin, after 
giving an account of his ascent, " to recover our 
breati^, and to look at the prospect which surrounded 
us. The town at our feet, looked like the metropolis 
of Laputa. Yet the high ground, by which we had 
descended into the town, and upon which Buona- 
parte's army was formerly encamped, seemed to be 
more lofty than the spot whereon we stood. On the 



opposite side flowed the Danube: not broad, nor, as 
I learnt, very deep^ but rapid* apd in a. serpentine 
direction. The river here begins to be nayigable for 
larger boats ; but there is litde appearance of bustle 
or business upon the quays. Few or no white sails 
floating down the stream, catch the morning or the 
evening sun-beam: no grove of masts; no shouts of 
mariners ; no commercial rivalry. 

"'Do you observe here, gentlemen?* said our 
guide, pointing to the coping of the parapet wall, 
where the stone is a little rubbed ;' — ' I do,' (replied I,) 
' What may this mean ?* ' Look below. Sir,' resumed 
he, ' how fearfully deep it is ; you would not like ta 
tumble down from hence.' This remark coidd admit 
but of one answer, in the negative; yet the man 
seemed to be preparing himself to announce some 
marvellous fact, and I continued mute. ' Mark well, 
gentlemen,' (continued he,) * it was here, on this 
identical spot, that our famous Emperor Maximilian 
stood upon one leg, and turned himself quite round, 
to the astonishment and trepidation of his attendants ! 
He was a man of great bravery, and this was one of 
his pranks to show his courage.' We confessed that 
we should not like to exhibit the same proof of our 
bravery, and wondered how his majesty could have 
escaped being dashed to atoms. The guide con- 
tinned : — ' This story, gentlemen, has descended to 
us for three centuries ; and not long ago, the ex- 
ample of the emperor was attempted to be imitated 
by two ofificers, one of* whom failed and the other 
succeeded. The first lost his balance, and was pre- 
cipitated to the earth, dying the very instant he 
touched the ground; the second succeeded, and 
declared himself, in consequence, Maximilian the 
Second !" 

Next to the cathedral the most important building 
of Ulm is the Rath-Haus, or Town-House, a view of 
which is given in our Engraving. It is a very good 
specimen of the high-roofed style, so common in the 
towns of Germany and the Low Countries, and its 
origin may be referred to the same age as that of the 
cathedral. The other public buildings of Ulm are 
neither numerous nor worthy of much notice ; the 
principal of them are the arsenal and the library. 

The manufactures of Ulm are not very extensive 
at present, neither is its trade carried to any great 
extent. Its principal manufacture is that of linen, 
but this is not now of such magnitude as it formerly 
used to be ; nevertheless, although the city may have 
declined in these respects, it still possesses a claim, 
and some will think no unimportant one, to distinc- 
tion. " The pastry, known by the name of Ulm 
bread," says Malte-Brun, '' its asparagus, and the 
snails fattened in the vicinity, are duly appreciated 
by gourmands. Could it be believed, that more than 
four millions of these animals are annually ex- 
ported ?" To an Englishman's ear, the fact certainly 
sounds rather strange. 

The city of Ulm is not wholly without attraction 
in an historical point of view. Setting aside the 
interest which attaches to it in consequence of its 
share in many of the domestic troubles of Germany, 
and also in consequence of its connexion with some 
of the exploits of our own famous Marlborough, it 
is worthy of attention as having been, in more 
modem times, the scene of an event of the highest 
importance, and one which, for a while at least, 
materially influenced the destinies of Europe. We 
allude to the celebrated capitulation which obtains 
its name from this city, and which took place ia 
1805. It was in that year, as our readers will recol- 
lect) that England, wha had been contending with 
France ever since the termination of the transient 
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peace of Amiens, succeeded in forming a coalition 
against her enemy, to which Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden, were parties. Buonaparte was not slow in 
concerting measures to crush this opposition to his 
power 3 and no sooner had he formed his plans, than 
he proceeded with his usual vigour to carry them into 
execution. 

A mass of French troops was rapidly poured into 
the heart of Germany, where a strong Austrian army 
was gathered under the command of Field-Marshal 
Mack, a general of much reputation, hut evidently 
of more than fie could sustain. He was the same 
of whom Nelson had once spoken so pithily, when 
the Austrian government were employing him to 
defend the Neapolitan territory. " General Mack 
cannot move without five carriages 5 I have formed 
my opinion, I heartily pray that I may he mistaken.'* 
Nelson judged the man well j Mack was easily beaten 
on that occasion, and he now seemed determined 
not to win a better character than he then gained. 
Napoleon was down upon his opponent before he 
was expected ; and the Austrians, having been worsted 
in some slight encounters, were obliged to give way. 
Mack himself, with 40,000 of his best troops, took 
up a Dosition in Ulm, and thus became separated 
completely from the rest of his army. Napoleon 
took measures for cutting o£P his retreat^ and these 
he executed with his usual secrecy and speed. 

He made preparations for storming the town^ and 
issued a proclamation to his troops, telling them in 
his usual strain, that the following day would be 
an hundred times more celebrated than that of 
Marengo. He then sent a summons to Mack, 
calling upon him to capitulate without loss of time, 
and threatening, in the event of a refusal, to storm 
the town. On the following day, the Austrian general 
issued an order, intimating to the troops his reso- 
lution to defend his position to the last, forbidding 
the word surrender to be used by any one, and 
declaring his determination to eat horse-flesh rather 
than listen to any terms of capitulation. *' This 
bravado," says Sir W. Scott, " appeared on the 16th 
of October, and the conditions of surrender were 
subscribed by Mank on the next jftY. *^?^'"T 1^""" 
probably in the course of adjusti^elit when he was 
making these notable professions of resistance. 

The city of Ulm was to be surrendered to the 
French army with all the magazines and artillery^^^ 



ihe garrison were to march out with all the ^onou« 
- " ' — I their arms,— the field officers 
their parole of honour 



o?Var, and lay down Uieir arm_s^the ^eW ^officers 



being then sent on their paroie 01 uuuuux *«^ 
Austria, while the soldiers and subalterns were to be 
sent into France, there to remain until exchanged 
The young Archduke Ferdinand, who opposed his 
weak or treacherous commander on the first pro- 
posal of this disgraceful surrender, dared to refuse 
submission, and, followed by several thousand of the 
troops, had gallantly cut his way into Bohemia. The 
remainder of the Austrian army, to the number of 
28 000 men, marched out of the city, and filing before 
Napoleon, laid down their arms, and yielded them- 
selves prisoners of war. During this operation^ the 

conqueror called Mack and the ?ther gene^^^^^Te 
him and gave them an oration, m which he used the 
Sorablf expression,-" I desire nothing upon the 
continent; I want ships, co bmes, a^d eommerce ! 

Such was the famous capitulation of Ul«, wh^eh 
was speedily followed by the entry of the French 
into vLna, then the celebrated battle of Austerhtz, 
and finally, by the peace of Presburg. 

Self-will is bo ardent and active that it ijnll break a 
world to pieces, to make a stool to sit on.— Cecil. 



THE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF 
CEYLON. 

I. Its Early History — Different Classes of 

Natives — The Vedahs — The Cingalese*— The 

Candians — The Malabars. 
The earliest account of Ceylon was brought to Europe by 
the Macedonians who were with Alexander in India. 
Onesicritus, a cynic philosopher who accompanied the king 
into Asia, is supposed to be the first author who mentions 
this isldnd under the name of Taprobane; and the variety 
of its names in the east, as well as in Europe, is one of the 
extraordinary circumstances of its history. Ancient his- 
torians differ greatly with respect to the situation and size 
of the modem Ceylon. Onesicritus states it to lie twenty 
days sail from the Continent, but he gives its dimensions 
with tolerable accuracy, if his estimate of five thousand 
stadia, which he asserts to be its size, (for according to 
Strabo, he does not mention whether this admeasurement 
refers to its length, breadth, or circumference,) be considered 
as comprehending the whole extent of its coast. It may 
reasonably be concluded that he intended to mark the cir- 
cumference of the island, bv computing it at five thousand 
stadia; since, at eight stadia to the mile, these precisely 
amount to 625 miles, which is not far distant from the 
measurement of Rennell, who, in his last map, lays down 
the lenffth at 280 miles, the breadth at 150, and the extreme 
circumference at 660. 

Ceylon is called by the natives, Singhalot from which its 
modern appellation of Ceylon is probably derived. By the 
Hindoos on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, it is called 
Lanca, and by the Mohammedans, Serendib. Its ancient 
name of Taprobane has been supposed, but I think, upon 
no sufficient authority, to have had its origin from Tapoo 
Ravana, or the island of Ravan, a demon and sovereign in 
the remote times of Hindoo antiquity. The great mytho- 
logical poem of the Hindoos, the Ramayana, a most volu- 
minous epic, written in the purest Sanscrit, describes the 
conquest of Ceylon, and the destruction of its demoniacal 
sovereign Ravan, by the illustrious Rama, an avatar of 
Vishnu, who, assisted by an army of monkeys, took the 
island, and dethroned and destroyed its demon-king. 
Rama s bridge, the original name of the reef of rocks 
which connects Ceylon with the small island of Ramiseram, 
called Adam*s bridge by the Mohammedans, wa s so named 
by the Hindoos, in w inmnm i M w tw Mi *« wm uiyuuiliiPlii 
event. 

Although this celebrated island was known to the 
earliest historians, yet from none of them do we obtain an 
information i-AapoMinpr tho go(^^^,|ii,||fhHipiy'iia flw tittm nf 
i^^MMiiWPl'Vfl'^i I, (li T-lrnndrr Sutlan, as he is denomi- 
nated by eastern writers, the name of Taprobane was 
familiar to the Greek historians; yet was it not until the 
Portuffuese obtained a settlement there, m the early i»rt 
of the sixteenth century, that any very accurate mformatton 
was obtained respecting it The Portuguese retained un- 
disturbed possession of Columbo, until the year 1656, when 
they were expelled by the Dutch, in whose P^sessionit 
remained untS the year 1796, when it was captured hy^e 
British, and finally ceded to them at the peace of Amiens. 

DiKPERKNT Classes of Natives. 
The native inhabitants of the island are divided into three 
main classes; Cingalese, Candians, and Malabars. T^ 
two first are descendanto from the aborigines ; thejatter 
are those who have -t diflerent times c^^^^^^ 
the south-eastern coast of the peninsula, 
appellation of Cingalese is, according *« 

^*^ ' ithority of Knox, a corraptic 

tke Hingoos, a name which the natives stiU 



The modem 

^ to Dr Vincent ♦, 

upSnthe'iuthority of Knox, a ciTrraptJon of Hingo-daguh 
or city of tke Hingoos. a name which the natoves stiU 
^taTnf TheCingal^se occupy the southern, and the Mala- 
ra« tke iortliem^coasts of the island, whi^ t^- Cand^^^^^ 
had retained undisturbed possession of the interior, until 
the sixteenth yearof the present centuiy. when thereignmg 
sovereign wai deposed by the British forces, under the 
command of General Brownrigg. 

The Vedahs, 
Thebb is a wild tribe who inhabit the mountains, called 
Vedahs. of which many remarkable things are related. In 
the sca^e of intellect they seem scarcely to Jise higher 
thL to the instinct of a baboon. They are not numerous 
indeed, not exceeding many thousands m number, ana 
• Vide Periplu* of the Erythrean f «• 
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though eagerly shunning the eight of civilized man, yet 
are brutally ferocious when encountered. Thev inhabit 
the distant recesses of the woods, and are probably the 
true aborigines; though so completely barbarized that they 
can give no probable account of their own origin, which 
has never yet been traced, and is now a matter of vague 
speculation amone the more enlightened Cingalese. 

As these Vedahs shun all intercourse, except with the 
members of their own savage tribe, it is a circumstance of 
rare occurrence to come in contact with one of them; and 
when they have been taken by the British soldiers, whioh 
has sometimes happened, they have turned out either to lie 
so invincibly stubbonu or so stupid, that nothing could be 
elicited from them. These barbarians are to be fbund 
more or less in all parts of the island, remote from human 
habitations; they, nowever, chiefly occupy those r^ions 
which are most mountainous, consequently, of least prac- 
ticable access, and little known to Europeans. Tliey speak 
a dialect of the Cingalese language, and have a form of 
religion, but it is idolatrous, siBy, and superstitious, in ^e 
highest degree. There is, or was, within the last (|uarter 
of a century, a considerable number of them m the 
kingdom of Candy, to the north-east, and these were by 
far the most savase ^ their tribe, neir only means pf 
subsistence is by hunting, in which they are \^ry expert, 
exhibiting extraordinary dexterity in catching deer, and 
other wild animals, with which their forests abound. Theii 
adroitness and activity in this pursuit, their jN'incipal, nay,' 
their only pastime, is truly amazing. When unsuccessful \ 
in the chase, they satisfy the cravings of nature with the 
fruits which grow spontaneously around them. A few of 
the less savage occasionally tranic with the Candians, ex- 
changing ivory, honey, and wax, for cloth, iron, knives, &c. 
But the Rumbah Vedahs, who are tho most indomitable 
among them, are more seldom seen than even the wildest 
animals. They sleep under trees, and when alarmed, 
climb them with the feariessness and activity of wild cats. 

Thb Cinqalbsb 

Tbb Cingalese are, for the most part, extremely poor, 
which arises ftom their very indolent habits, for they dislike 
exertion to such a degree, that frequently nothing short of 
positive starvation wiU rouse them to the exercise of. their 
bodily energies, vaough these are considerable, and their 
Ynixn I o 1 «^n,£^|.c^ nfipflsioTi all v of no mcau order. They are 
ormmdnng staturersrencRTrn figure, but well proportioned, 
and of fairer complexion than the Malabars and Tamouls 
of the continent, but not so strong. The genuine Ceylonese, 
for at this time tliere are several hybrid tribes, are mild, 
WelfrT63Mifti\yi».yi€ir^ conduct, modest in their demeanour, 
feeling, quite astonish in g'in "so compafaftV^i^'ifta?«ent of 
mumty. They are timid even to cowardice, andha^^^ ^^h 

W^Tl ^ '^"^ '"'""'y^^ ™^^»t^^y discipline, hit when 
Cevlnn n ?°^«^«l«»t «ittempted, after the conqueTo^' 
Ceylon to raise a body of them for the purpose of inw^rnS^ 
rating them into a regiment, the effort completely f^^d^ 
and recourse was obliged to be had to the coast of S 
Sth t/^J^w'^ Thev possess the social virtues in a 
d^^lte ?n tt; .^'"» J*«ry Witable to strangers, and s^ 
delicate in their courtesies, as to be scareelv i^^i^L^lA i 
the most polished societies in ^v^pt^l^l^ff ^^ 

to1S^t^^"tb'"^'* WackeyThav^lltUeTrilo^^^^ 
to recommend them. Their complexions arTscah^ll 

J^^di^Tn^'b ^^ '^" i^J^aWtants^of Southern Z^^. 

minatedby ruffle, of the same material. They wefr in 
*th S'..^ tortoise.hell combs, and pins^rfd^ly'sL" 

••-—' 'cl^'*?!"^?: ?* Cingalese are divided into 
classes, the highest being the Hondrews. ~ 
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ment. They have a great number of subordinates, anit 
like the Ceylonese in general, arc extremely fond of sbow» 
which the people sometimes carry to such an excess* as !• 
pay large sums to the government, for permission to maka 
a pompous procession. Many of the Moodellii»B and 
superior orders have adopted European customs, readily 
accepting the invitations of the British and Dutch in- 
habitants, and partaking freely in their festivities. Iftost 
of them profess Christianity, perform the ofiice of marriage 
according to the forms of the Lutheran church, and restrict 
themselves, with most commendable scrupulosity, to <Hie 
wife; I should say, that full a third of the aggregate pt^Mi- 
lation of Ceylon are Christians, either Romanist or LuUieran ; 
but so wretehedlv instructed are these unhanpy nisidlphytes, 
by the pastors of the respective churches, vnoae do^nea 
they have embraced, that they are in a atate of mental 
desuetude scarcely removed from absolute barba^m. In 
1801, the number of native ptotestant ChriatiaaBVas esti- 
mated at 342,000, since which they have gneaQy ta^ltiplied, 
and there is no doubt the whole poj^lation wiE be intimately 
Chriatian. 

The dress of the poor, Aat is,, ai the men, is aknpAy a 
thick fold of coarse niuslint wrapped roui^ld the loins^ their 
heads are uncovered, tlicir loiig hair being fastened ^^ttitb a 
piece of oomroon cordis The women wear the same ^oth 
round their bodies, but the fold is much wider, cofetipg 
'them to the knees ; they wear, besides, a short white bod&e 
t'hat just covers the bosom, though the poorest anfengtbein 
cl^ot aflbrd Uiis luxury, and therefore are eniu^T nakift 
above the hips. Among the middling classefi^'aie mea 
wea): sleeved waistcoata and jackets of white ijaittlltt, the 
women short shifts, with the lower vestment oC printed 
cOtton, reaching nearly to the ankles. 

Amid the external appearance of poverty, so oommon to 
the lowest orders of the Cingalese, there is, nevertheless, 
frequeiuly an air of comfort in their dwellings, that almost 
seems to realize the pictures of Arcadian felicity, which 
fielion has ascribed to leas genial climes, and to a more 
uncivilized race. Their wants are few, and these easily 
supplied. They are perfectly contented with their lot, and 
TOem not to envy others the enjoyment of a bettor condition. 
Thefr dWelHnffs are surrounded by verdant groves of trees, 
fnmi whioh the vartous fruits of the Oountcj hang ia 
luxuriant and giaoelial pio^ioo. These4welltaga mo, for 
the most part, buill with timber and clay« but semetimea 
they are oonstructed of much lighter, materials, a bamboo 
framework, oovered with the leaves of jthe ooooa-nut and 
palmjrra, forming a sufficient protection against tho trifliag 
inclemenciea of ttiis fine climate. They have no qhimnoirs* 
and are entirely destitute of ornament Tlie. inhabitants 
spend most of their time in the open sdr, 
^ **»•••*- --W ff.^^v^ s***iij^j -or food among the extreme 
poor, and their dishes, when they take th^ir meals, am 
supplied by nature ; being the broadest leaves, plucked for 
the occasion, from the nearest tree. Many of their fruits 
are extremely nourishing; among these is the jack, a 
species of the bread-fruit, of whicfi they make a delicioua 
cumr combining with the jack, green ehilies, turmeric. 
and the mdk of the cocoa-nut. This is pressed irom the 
pulp after it has been removed from the shell, by an inatru- 
"rate P®"*^"""** ^ o^ce the operations ojf a «ceop and a 

In common with the natives of all parts of India, those 
T^f T?* •^/'''^ ^f chewing the areca-nut to excess. 
i.»J A t *^*^ ^ ^^ »"' and a small quantity of 
powdered chunam, whjich is folded in a leaf of tlie betel- 
ua'J^^^ 1 nianducaUon of this compound, the sali^w 
IS uvea Of a deep dmgy red, and stains the whole of their 
leetn and gums, so as to appear extremely offensive to an 

Wilff^^f "\u^°"S^ i' ^ Jl^'^ ^® "'^■^rse to an Asiatic, 
vvnite teeth.^80 far from being an eastern cliarm, is rather 
esteemed a deformity, for many lovely Hindoos, whose 
teeth are by uature of a heautitW polish and texture, stain 
them black, m order, 1 suM>p8^ to prove the supremacy of 
art over nature. The mixture which the Asiatics chew is 
considered both wholesome and nutritious, the ayeca-nut 
cwrectmg tWbittemess of the betel leaf, and the chunam 
prevenUng it ftom over-exciting the stomach. 



The CAifDiANs. 

The Candians differ as much from the Cingalese as the 
headofever'v JJ^«"**»'*«f«* ^^ ^^ countries do from the lowlanders 

. ' ^-^^^^^^^^i^noiLt^^^ ^,«?^^« stronger, more hardy and active, more courageous, 

they may. therefore, be depoaiattheoptir<rf i^"^;^^^^ .| ^"^nro" iSif ±^^^ 



5 govern- j compromising and iniependent. Thougt^npi ^k^^ 
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CANDIANS 



HALABAR. 



the inhtoitanU of the plains ami coasts^ they are stouter, I 
with fiurer oomplexiom, and their natural ferocity of aspect 
IS increased hy their never sharing their beards. The 
lower orders amonr them go almost naked, forming an 
extreme contrast with the higher, who are superbly arrayed, 
in rich tissues and embroidered muslins, which they wear 
in most lavish profusion. A squaro cap covers the head, 
and when they appear abroad, they are accompanied by 
such a multitude of attendants, as to fnr m p l rm ri^t pnvni- 
cade, part of a leaf of the tahpat tree l5fim8fVawc5d over 
their head by an attendant, to keep off the scorching ravs 
of the sun, or else a chatta*, manufactured of beautiful 
wicker-work. 

The Candian territorv is no wnere less than six miles 
distant fW>m the sea. The court was fbrmerly distinguished 
for being as profoundly practised in intrigue as the most 
polished courts of more civilized states, and the perfidy of 
its ministers was, perhaps, without a parallel. This was so 
notorious, that not the slightest confidence could be placed 
in their most solemn professions. 

The Candians are governed by no moral hw ; every tie 
of honour is instantly ruptured at the call of interest, and 
an oath administered with all the solemn mockery of 
religious obligation, and assented to as a ratification made 
under the immediate sanction of heaven, instantly evapo- 
rates beforo the ardent sun of gain. Their government 
was a puro despotism, the state territory beinff the personal 
property of the kins, who had the power of Tifo and death 
over his subjects, whom he might condemn without trial, 
and there was no appeal firom his decbion. The monarchy, 
however, was elective, and what was a singular anomaly in 
their statutes, the soverei^ was to be chosen ftom an alien 
race, and never firom original natives of the island. Great 
homage was paid to the sovereign. Whenever he appeared 
abroad, his subjects prostrated themselves before him, but 
in consequence of the monarchy being elective, the court 
was the scene of continual cabals, rivalships, and jeatousies, 
while the country was perpetually agitated by factions and 
conspiracies. 

On the marriage of their princes an odd custom used to 
be observed. On the day afler the cercniouy was con- 
cluded, '* the . king and queen amused themselves by 
throwing perAimed balls, and squirting scented water at 

* An ambrella. 



CINGALESE. 



each other, a diversion to which the wives of the chiefs wet* 
admitted, and of which they were allowed to partake, heimr 

quite at lil>erty to polt and bospaUci «;vcu ru^alby N««lf. 

When the king was tired of the exercise, he repaired to aa 
apartment overlooking an adjoining room, in wbieh vessels 
of scented water, and small copper cups were prepared for 
use, and in which the chiefs were as semble ' " 
for the appearancej - * - - 

he Candians are very reser\'ed in their interecMirse wztb 
foreigners; the little trade which they carried on Iseforee 
the conquest of their territory iu 1815, was either trans- 
acted within their own territories, or on the frontiers. 

So little is, even at this time, known of the interior of 
Ceylon, that the historical account of it given by Robert 
Knox, who was twenty-five years a prisoner there, is the- 
most authentic we possess, though published upwards of ai 
hundred and fifty years ago. According to him, the highest 
and most central portion of the Candian territory con- 
sists of the Corles X of Oudanour and Tatanour, in which^ 
during his captivity, the two principal cities were situated* 
These districts, distinguished by the name of Conde Udda^ 
are pre-eminent above the rest for elevation and natural 
difllcultiesof access, the paths being little more than tracks, 
of wild beasts, or of equally savage Vedahs. Indeed^ 
nearly the whole of the Candian territories present a. 
constant interchange of steep mountains and deep valleys. 
Througliout this region, mists and damps prevail to such 
a degree, as to render it exceedingly unwholesome. From 
sunset, until long after sunrise, the jungles, which are ex- 
ceedingly thick, are covered with so dense a fog, than an 
object is scarcely visible ten vards from the eye. Th& 
\^lleys, being marshy, and full of snrinffs, are excellently 
well adapted for rearing cattle ana cultivating rice ; hut 
for the same reason, the exhalations which the sun is con- 
stantly drawing from them, are very destructive to the 
humai\ constitution. 

Until the year 1815, scarcely any intercourse between 
the Cingalese and the Candians existed, altliough there 
is every reason to believe they were originally one people. 
Nothing could exceed their mutual hostility, though it is 
to be hoped that the mild system of government, and equal 

t Davy's Account of the Interwr of C<yfoi«OOQ IC 
X Corles are small dittricts* ^^ 
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distribution of justice, which they are likely to experience» 
through the humane foresight and moral energy of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, will gradually render mo rough 
natives of the hills as tractable and inoffensive as their 
more enlightened brethren on the sea-coast. 

The m^e of Cultivation among the Candian peasantry 
is to clear a spot of ground, and then leave it fallow the 
next year : these cultivated tracts are thus alternately in a 
state of cultivation and in a state of nature, by which pro- 
cess, the face of the country is so altered in the course of 
a few years, that cleared lands appear where forests were 
before seen, and what was lately a tract of rich pasture, or 
of productive arable land, has become a thick impene- 
trable jungle : no one, therefore, but a person living in the 
very neighbourhood, can traverse the country with safety 
Thus defended by their pestilential climate, their forests, 
and their mountains, the Candians were enabled, for 
many generations, to defy subjugation, until at length, the 
tyranny of their sovereign threw their country, in 1815, 
under British domination. 

Ths Malabars. 

The Malabars of Ceylon are a sort of hybrid race, com- 
bining the Hindoo and Mohammedan usages, some of 
them preferring the religion of the prophet of Mecca to that 
of Brail ma, but observing many of the old customs, such 
as burning the dead, swinging to recover cast, of which 
they are equally tenacious with the strictest Hindoos of the 
continent. They are much stouter, more active and enter- 
prising, than the Cingalese, who are so addicted to lazi- 
ness, that a favourite maxim with them is, " It is better to 
stand than to walk ; it is better to sit than to stand ; it is 
better to lie down than to sit ; it is better to sleep than to 
be awake, and death is the best of all*." 

The Malabars, however they may excel the native 
islanders in activity and enterprise, have neither their 
urbanity, honesty, nor hospitality. They are fraudulent 
to the last degree, and with that base casuistry in which 
the selfish Hindoo glories, justify their frauds as the neces- 
sary policy of their social condition. Their clothing does 
not differ much from that uf the inhabitants of the penin- 
sular coasts immediately within the neighbourhood of Cey- 
lon : they wear, however, (a distinction, I believe, peculiar 

to themselves^^ ear-rings of such immense weight, as to 

cxfenaine pendulous lobe of tbe ear to the shoulder, leaving 
an aperture from which those ponderous ornaments are 
hung, large enough to admit a man's hand. These ear- 
rings measure nearly a foot in circumference, and in many 
gj^em are set single gems of considerable value. The 
than that of the Cinga'ieM,VAaP!ui?j"SlSf*' ™*^'® becoming 

i!'i^«wJ''M^^'' P^."*^"«' ^*^^"&^ notlTingVnVe moiS 
simnlethan their attire. It coniists of alingle piece S 
mushn, folded round the waist, hanging below fhek^ee 
and gracefully thrown over the shoulder! so w cTi^pS 
^ cover the body, but leaving the arms bare. Sttar 
much smaller ear-rings than the men ; their ears are,^n^ 

thHea/' th« r™r^ ^'^^^*^^- They put nothTng on 
the head, the hair being neatly combed and turned un 
behind and before. They do iot clothe their chfldr^S 
trip^eUht!^^' ^"^ *»^« ^y- ^-<i-tly ruT nXft 

« f « *T"S.i^ '®^^®'' ^^^*^' '^^'''^ «^ to be practised to 
a considerable extent in Ceylon by the Malabararhas been 
put a stop to by the British Government, in con^^quencTof 
an accident which occurred at Columbo, during this^r^. 
s«3' ;i! ^^' ^T ^^'^' W»^"« '^^ devotee wafhifSl 
wav ^A« -''^^^^^ ^ ^^^^? *^« ^P« ""^^ attached gave 

1?S J?v "^ r** ?P^." ^r ^^' The people immediately 
attnbuted this fatal mischance to the evil eye of a MoS 
medan, who was amon^ the by-standers, innocently iriu^^^^ 
h m^?^7r"y\ ^"^^' '^^ «% delusion they atta^k^ 
hlv«^^. fltiJ^^K.""^^^^'"^^^^ '*^* andwould, no douM 
w rl iJ?"^ >*"* ^ ^^"^ Wind i\iry, had not some 

imagining that the df.pCuT'of SL? was 'eS" 

;j^tioL*?^^*""!l"'^ •^'^ exhibited if?hefaWfrS 
t^ ™l/f* w"."***' «"^"^ *«•' Ix^ie* with knives" n 

• See CoKDiifBa*s History of Ceylon. 
t See Saturday Magasine, Vol, L, p.24i, 



Besides the three general classes of inhabitants, there 
are many Malays residing in Ceylon, who have been 
banished from Sumatra andMalacca, by the Dutch Govern- 
ments there. Some of them are persons of rank, possess- 
ing large properties. They have complexions of a light 
copper-colour, with small eyes and flattish noses. Their 
dress is graceful, being more after the fashion of the 
Persians than of the Hindoos. They generally go bare- 
footed, and with a silk-handkerchief neatly tied round the 
head. The women simply wear a short cotton boddice, 
fitted tight to the shape, a calico drapery, like the Malabars, 
round the hips, with a loose mantle gracefully thrown ove 
the shoulder, like a Highland scart J. H. C. 



THE RICH MAN AND HIS GOODS. — A FABLE. 

I KKEw a man who rich had grown 

In goods laid up on earth alone : 

Though having an abundant store, 

He toil*d and groan'd for more and more. 

I suu-kM him in a busy scene $-r- 

Hia hand was strong, his vision keen. 

That hand has nothing now to do ; 

That eye is closed to mortal view. 

Time was, I knew his habits well^ 

And what I noted I will telL 
His spacious premises wero full 

Of en^nes for preparing wool 

In all its stages, till its form 

Was that of flannel, thick and warm. 

" And here," methought, « 'midst winters cold, 

Is comfort for the poor and old ; 

These well-wrought blankets may be spread, 

On many a needy neighbour's bed : 

How blest is industry, when found 

To circulate its blessingB round !** 
But such was not Avxao's plan : 

He, wealthy, saving, fragol man, 

With shadows floating in his brain, 

Of some imaginary gain, 

Laid up his goods. 'Twaa thought by some, 

They would be his for years to come. 

<< E'en as they might, let othera live, 

He wouM not sell, heeou/tfnot give!*' 
Possessions, with increasing years, 

Brought pains, and jealousies^ and fears ; 

Yet lucre was a fragrant thing. 

Though gathered from a noisome spring ; 

And when his other senses fail*d, 

The love of haoing still prevailed. 
Avmu o&oa, tkua jieepie odd 

The richest man ih town was dead 

While heirs advanced, with eager W 
lo ransack and divide the spoil ! 
But, lo ! on searching, what a scene, 
ut loss, corruption, and chagrin ! 
The Moth had found delicious fare 
And Rust and Mildew had been there. 

Try other chests !" But these, forsooth, 
Large, empty cases, told the truth. 
That pick-lock Thieves had bomcaway 
All that was saved from base decay ; 
Whilst rags and tatters (foul remains !) 
Proclaim'd the churl, and showed hiJ» gains. 

And 18 not this a pictuie true. 
Of what those sordid creatures do. 
Who loam to gather pelf, hke dust. 
And in imcertain riches trust; 
Who closely grmd, as with a stone. 
Their servants' faces and their own ; 
Who only give to suffering need. 
When pride or mtVest prompts the deed ? 
Who for then- ill-match'd daughters bny 
A coronet and misery ; 
Helping a fop his debts to pay, 
Or, thief-like, gamble all away; 
Till not a trace remains to show 
Of former gams, but shame and woe. 

That man's effects are nothing worth. 
Whose treasure only is on earth. 
Gifts may turn curses : means mis-spent, 
Bocome their owner's punishment. 
Be KiKD though provident ;~in brief, -\alc> 
Beware the Moth, the Hust, the 7^hUf, ^^ ^^ 
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INSIGNIFICANCE OF MAN IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 
I WAS yesterday, about sunset, walking ia the open 
fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. I at 
first amused myself with all the richness and variety 
of colours which appeared in the western parts of 
heaven -, in proportion as they faded away, and went 
out, several stars and planets appeared one after 
another, until the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the season of the year, and by the 
rays of all those luminaries that passed through it. 
The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. 
To complete the scene, the full moon roseat length 
in that clouded majesty which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which 
was more finely shaded and disposed among softer 
lights than that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surveying the moon, walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the con- 
steUations, a thought rose in me, which, I believe, 
very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious and 
contemplative natures. David himself fell into it, in 
that reflection, " When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man, that thou regardest 
him !'* In the same manner, when I considered 
that host of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, 
of suns, which were then shining upon me, with 
those innumerable sets of planets, or worlds, which 
were moving round their respective suns ; when I still 
enlarged the idea, and supposed another heaven of 
suns and worlds rising still above this which we 
discover, and these still enlightened by a superior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to the inhabit- 
ants of the former as the stars do to us ^ in short, 
whilst I pursued this thought I could not but reflect 
on that little insignificant figure which I myself bore 
amidst the immensity of God*s works. 

Were the sun which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguished and annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed more than a grain 
of sand upon the sea- shore. The space they possess 
is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that it would scarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to the eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other 3 as it is 
possible there may be such a sense in ourselves 
hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which we do not discover with our 
naked eyes ; and the finer our tel^copcs are, the 
more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think it im- 
possible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us since their first creation. 
There is no question but the universe has certain 
bounds set to it ; but when we consider that it is the 
work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
ness, with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 
can our imagination set any bounds to it ! — Spectator, 

Therb is no accounting for the difference of minds or 
inclinations, \vhich leads one man to observe with interest 
the developement of phenomena, another to speculate on 
their causes ; but were it not for this happy disagreement, 
it may be doubted, whether the higher sciences could ever 
have attained even their present degree of perfection. 

HXKSCHELL. 



ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

We have already* given a short notice of the 
Grecian and Roman orders of architecture j and now, 
the better to illustrate the subject, introduce a few 
specimens of the Egyptian and Hindoo styles of 
building J these being in contrast with each other, and 
with the five orders already described, will render the 
respective styles more intelligible. 



OKECIAN AWD ROMAX COLVXITP. 




Doric. 



Tuscan. 



loolc. 



Compoiite. Corlatbian. 

The Hindoo is considered the most ancient of the 
three styles, and partakes in a great degree of the 
characters of the Persian architecture, and of the 
fragments found at the ruins of Persepolis, both of 
which arc supposed to be of even still greater anti- 
quity than the Hindoo. 

The Hindoo columns are much lighter in form, 
and more covered with minute ornaments than the 
Egyptian, while the Grecian and Roman orders are 
distinguished from both; from the Egyptian by their 
more slender and graceful appearance, and from the 
Hindoo by their greater simplicity of ornament. 

The different ornaments and carvings on the 
Egyptian columns were originally painted of various 
colours, and these colours were idl what are called 
mineral colours; that is, they were prepared from 
metals, earths, and other mineral substances : and so 
advanced must the Egyptians have been in chemistry^ 
that although these colours have been, in some in- 
stances, exposed to the air for pearly three thousand 
years, they are still as bright and perfect as if they had 
been only lately applied. To account for the massive 
form of the Egyptian columns, we must remember that 
many of their temples were not built, but absolutely 
excavated from the solid rock ; and when they were 
constructed of different pieces of stone, the blocks of 
which they were formed were of immense weight, it 
being necessary that they should reach from column to 
column ; the arch (by which numerous stones, when 
properly placed, were made to support each other by 
their own weight,) was not at that time invented. 

The architects of Hindostan appear to have been 
held in great estimation, and were evidently related 
to the chief people of the country. In an ancient 
work on architecture, the following singular obser- 
vations occur on the requisite qualifications of the 
different artisans employed in building. 

• See Saturday Magatine, ^§h\^ By^GaOOglC 
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'^ An architect (sthapati) should be coaversant in all 
sciences; ever attentive to bis avocations; of an 
unblemished character; generous^ sincere, and devoid 
of enmity and jealousy. 

" Of nearly equal qualifications with him, should 
be the {sutragrahi) ; he may be either the son or dis- 
ciple of the {sthapati) ; he should, be particularly 
skilled in mathematics, and be strictly obedient to the 
will of the (sthapati). 

" A (tacshaca), who is thus called from part of 
his avocation being to pare rough wood, should be of a 
cheerful temper, and well versed in all mechanical arts. 

" A (vardhaci) is he who is dexterous in joining 
wood, and uniting other materials one with another; 
he should be of a calm disposition, and acquainted 
with drawing and perspective. 

" As it is impossible to build houses, and the like, 
without the aid of the four descriptions of artisans, 
let the enlightened twice-horn* gratify them in every 
respect, so that buildings may be erected. 

* Brahmins and others, belongiof to the fint, second, and third 
clasies of Hindoos. | 



*' Woe to them who dwell in a house not built 
according to the proportions of symmetry. In 
building an edifice, therefore, let all its parts, from 
the basement to the roof, be duly considered.*' 

Great care was also taken in the choice of the 
ground for the purpose of building on, and many 
ceremonies were p^ormed previous to the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. After describing 
what is considered good ground, that which is to be 
avoided, is noticed as follows. ** That which has the 
form of a circle, or a semicircle, containing three, 
five, or six angles, resembling a trident or a winnow, 
shaped like the hinder part of a fish, or the back of 
an elephant, or a turtle, or the face of the, ocnr^ and 
the like, situated opposite to any of the intermediate 
quarters, north-west and the like; abounding with 
human sculls, stones, worms, ant-hills, bones, slimy 
earth, decayed woods, coals, dilapidated wells, sub- 
terraneous pits, fragments of tiles, limestones, ashes, 
husks of com, and exposed tQ the wafted effluvia of 
curds, oil, honey, dead bodies, fishes, &c. > such a spot 
should be avoickd on every aocount.*' 




i!^|ii^i'i r : ' .^iii.f'iiiw^ 
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THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

With the artist's pennission, we present the readers 
of the Saturday Magazine with a -copy of Martin's cele- 
brated engraving, the Fall of Babylon, one of the 
finest of his eflForts. Among the various productions 
from the same masterly hand, illustrative of sacred 
history, the engraving from which our print is copied 
holds a distinguished place. 

The history of the fall of Babylon may be found 
at large in Herodotus, and in Josephus's Antiquities 
of the Jews. It is likewise described by Strabo, 
Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus. The profligacy 
and impiety of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, grand- 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, had excited the Divine 
anger, and at the visible interposition of the God 
whom he had derided and blasphemed, he lost 
at once his kingdom and his life. Having provided 
a splendid entertainment for the nobles of his court, 
he commanded to be brought the golden cups, 
those spoils of the Jewish temple which Nebucbad- 
nezzar» after his successful siege of Jerusalem, had 
carried into the sanctuary of his own God. These 
splendid goblets he ordered to be used by his guests in 
their drunken revelry : thus not only profaning the 
sacred vessels originally devoted to the purposes of 
the Jewish ceremonial worship, but likewise polluting 
those of his country's godsj as those Jewish vessels 
had been consecrated to the rites of his own religion. 
This double sacrilege did not pass without its retri- 
bution. During the feast, the most odious blas- 
phemies were uttered by the king, and the revellers 
who composed his court. They sang praises to those 
divinities of wood and stone which were the objects of 
their hollow adoration, as if in mockery of Him, who, 
though " mighty to save," proved to the Chaldean king 
and his nqbles, that he is mighty also to destroy. 

In the midst of their impious feast, the finger of 
God inscribed their sentence upon the wall of the court 
in which they were audaciously deriding him. Whilst 
in the veiy act of profaning the sacred vessels, the 
king, perceived, to his utter consternation, a hand 
tracing upon ttie wall in legible characters, the 
terrible record of his doom. Astounded at a sight 
so singular and appalling, he sent for the astro- 
logers, who at that time were regularly retained in 
eastern courts, together with all persons who had 
acquired repute as diviners, prophets, and interpreters 
of dreams. From these he demanded an explana- 
tion of the mysterious writing. The seal of God, 
which they could not break, was upon it. Amazed 
and confounded, the king dismissed them, and called 
others to unveil the fearful mystery in which his 
destiny appeared to be shrouded. No one could 
read the record. The royal blasphemer was abashed, 
and his conscience shrunk from the apprehension of 
impending destruction. 

Nitocris, his mother, a woman of masculine ener- 
gies, who had successfully fortified her native city 
agaiBst the Medes and Persians, roused the effeminate 
king from the stupor of despair, by telling him to 
send for Daniel the Jew. This *' servant of the living 
God," as he is elsewhere styled in Scripture, was 
then, with many of his countrymen, in captivity at 
Babylon, and b^d rendered himself celebrated among 
the Chiddeans, by having interpreted the dreams 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The king accordingly sent 
for the prophet, and desired him to internret the 
writing which had baQled the penetration of all his 
wise men. The Chaldean Qkonarch promised to 
bestow upon Daniel the third pari of his dominions, 
if he should succeed in unfolding the awful mys- 
tery still visible ijpon the wall, where it had been 
traced by a supernatural hand. But, to use the 



words of Josephus *, ^^ Daniel desired that he would 
keep his gifts to himself; for that which is the 
effect of wisdom and of Divine revelation admits 
of no gifts, and bestows its advantages on pe- 
titioners freely 3 nevertheless, that he would ex- 
plain the writing to him, which denoted that he 
must soon die, and this, because he had not learned 
to honour God. And moreover, because he had 
quite forgotten how Nebuchadnezzar was removed 
to feed among wild beasts for his impieties, and 
did not recover his former life among men and 
his kingdom, but upon God's mercy to him, after 
many supplications and prayers j who did therefore 
praise God all the days of his life, as one of 
Almighty power, and who takes care of mankind. 
Daniel also put Belshazzar in mind how greatly he 
had blasphemed against God, and had made use of 
his sacred vessels among his depraved nobles and 
concubines. That, therefore, God seeing this, was 
displeased with him, and had declared by this writing 
that his life would have a most awful termination. 
He then explained the writing as follows. — Mene : 
This, if it be expounded in the Greek language, will 
signify a number, because God has numbered so long 
a time for thy life and for thy government, and that 
there remains but a small portion. — ^Tekel: This 
signifies a weight, and means that God has weighed 
thy kingdom in the balance, and finds it already on 
the decline. — Phares : This also, in the Greek 
tongue, signifies a fragment : God will therefore break 
thy kingdom in pieces, and divide it among the Medes 
and Persians." 

The king was confounded at this interpretation ; 
nevertheless, he bestowed upon Daniel what he had 
promised. Immediately after, the city was taken, 
and Belshazzar put to death. The manner of its 
capture was singular. About 540 years before the 
birth of Christ, Cyrus the Great had invested the 
capital of ChaJdea. His armies had been every 
where victorious; yet trusting in the prodigious 
strength of his city, and in the wise counsels of 
Nitocris the queen mother, the Babylonians derided 
the effbrts of the Persian. They had provisions suffi- 
cient for a consumption of twenty years. The walls 
of their city were of prodigious strength, being 350 
feet high, and 87 thick. They were built of bricks, 
formed of a material so firm in texture, as to be 
harder than granite. These bricks were cemented 
together with a glutinous earth [that in time became 
as hard as the masses which it united. 

In spite of all these mighty obstacles, C]mis 
resolved upon the reduction of this apparently im- 
pregnable capital. To this end he constructed a 
number of wooden towers, higher than the walls, 
and made many desperate efforts to carry the place 
by storm j but every attempt was foiled. He next 
drew a line of circumvallation round the city, thus 
hoping to starve the enemy into a surrender. Two 
years were spent in this unavailing blockade, when 
an opportunity presented itself of effecting that 
purpose by stratagem, which he had hitherto failed 
to accomplish by open force. Having heard that 
the king was about to celebrate a great festival, 
and knowing, from his licentious character, that it 
would be a scene of the grossest riot, he posted a 
part of his army close to the spot where the river 
Euphrates entered the city, and another at the 
opposite side where it passed out, with orders to 
enter the channel wherever it was fbrdable. He 
then detached a third party to open the head of a 
canal connected with the Euphrates, and thus admit 
the river into the trenches which he had opened 
♦ Jewish Antiquitiet, Book 10, Chapjl0l^ 
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round the dty. By these means the nver yna so 
completely drained hy midnight^ that the troops 
easily made their way along its bed, and the gates 
upon the banks having been left unclosed^ in conse- 
quence of the revels^ or neglected during the confu- 
sion of the festival^ the besiegers found no interruption 
to their progress. Having thus penetrated into the 
heart of the enemy's capital^ they met, according 
to agreement^ at the gates of the palace. Here, 
after a feeble resistance, they easily overpowered the 
guards, cut to pieces all who opposed them, slew the 
king, and within a few hours received the submission 
of Babylon the mighty. From this perbd it ceased 
to be the metropolis of a kingdom, and its grandeur 
rapidly declined. Not a memorial now remains of its 
former greatness, and scarcely even a trace of its site. 

"Where now ore Troy and mightier Babylon, 
On their proud site the earth is wild and bare^ 
O'er them stem Time has a full victory won, 
And they are mingled with the things that were. 
Thus works destruction; from his secret lair 
He skulks abroad to mar wliat man has made ;— 
Decay, slow mining, meets us every where. 
Earth*s pageantries are fugitive — ^here fiide 
All things aliJce — the debts of nature must be paid. 

In the print the artist has endeavoured to exhibit 
the Chaldean capital at the height of its glory. In 
the distance, the mighty tower of Babel, which he 
supposes to have been still standing upon the plains 
of Shinar, rears its stupendous . buUc, hiding its 
summit in the clouds^ a monument of human pre- 
sumption and human impotency. 

The high tower upon the bank of the river is the 
celebrated temple of Belus^ the external buildings 
of which were raised by Nebuchadnezzar. This 
huge tower was six hundred feet square at the base, 
and the same number of feet high. The temple was 
set apart for the worship of Baal, and the treasure 
contained within its walls, in the palmy days of the 
Chaldean empire, has been estimated at forty-two 
millions sterling. 

Upon the right of the temple of Belus, as the 
spectator faces the water on that side, stands the 
palace of Semiramis, four miles in circumference. 
To this extraordinary woman Babylon first owed its 
greatness. She left everywhere immortal monu- 
ments of her genius and of her power. She was 
the greatest warrior of her time. To facilitate com- 
munication with her capital, she hollowed mountains 
and filled up vidleys, and water was conveyed at a 
vast expense by immense aqueducts, to deserts and 
tmiruitful plains. 

The bridge seen in the print was built by Nitocris, 
the mother of Belshazzar. In the right-hand comer 
of the picture is seen the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
e'ght miles in circumference, and surmounted by 
the celebrated hanging gardens. These occupied 
a square of four hundred feet on every side, and 
consisted of spacious terraces raised one above the 
other, until they reached the height of the city walls. 
The whole pile was sustained by immense arches, 
built upon other arches, and supported on either side 
by a wall twenty-two feet thick. 

The crowd which appears in the bed of the river is 
the enemy setting fire to the Babylonian navy. On the 
right of these is the Persian horse headed by Cyrus. 

The group in the near foreground consists of the 
king, and a party of the enemy; these attack and 
destroy him in sight of several of hi9 concubines^ 
who had escaped with him from the palace. 

Here is one of those awful pages in the records 
of time, which may be summed up in this brief 
exclamation, '* How axe the mighty fallen !" 

J, H. C. 



SUCCESSIVE STATES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
In our seasons we have the grateful succession of 
the Spring, the Summer, and the Autumn : in our 
vegetation, the new leaf, the beauteous flower, and 
the nutritious fruit. These correspond with contem- 
poraneous atmospherical changes of our system, and 
are followed by that seeming death of nature, which 
frosty and chilling Winter brings on. 

The insect and reptile world exhibit similar changes. 
The Spring recalls or hatches their tribes iiito 
life and feeling, in a creeping state. They have 
their Summer day of playful gaiety, varying in itfi 
duration, and enjoy existence in a winged form: 
their Autumn is their time of depositing their, eggs : 
and from that they depart into death or torpor. 
These four states of all that have vital being, growth, 
maturity, decline, and death, — and these annual suc- 
cessions of the seasons which are so much associated 
with the life, produce, and suspension of vegetative 
nature, — ^have been made the characteristics of our 
terrestrial system. 

In the human race, an analogous series of changes 
and states takes place, with such striking moral and 
intellectual results, as to excite our admiration at 
the ki];idness of our Creator, for having formed His 
human nature on a plan of such wise benevolence. 
By this He has appointed that every human being 
should have a season of childhood ; another of youth; 
a third of full maturity, with its parental produce; 
and a following period of decline, and death, to pass 
into another state of existence elsewhere. 

These laws are attached to all who are permitted 
to pass through the regular course of httman life ; 
though its Giver has reserved to Himself the resist- 
less right of calling each of us away at whatever 
part of it He shall think proper, without completing 
the full progress of these successive states. — Sharon 
Turner. 

What would you say^ if wherever you turned, whatever 
you were doing, whatever thinking, whether in public or 
private with a confidential friend, telling your secrets, or 
alone planning them, if, I say, you saw an eye constantly 
fixed on you, from whose watching» though you strove ever 
80 much, you could never escape ; and even if you closed 
your own eye to avoid, you still fancied that to get rid of 
was impossible, — that it could perceive your every thought? 
The supposition is awful enough. There is such an Eye, 
though Ihe business and struggles of the world too often 
prevent us from considering this awful truth. In crowds 
we are too much interrupted, in the pursuit of self-interest 
we are too much perverted, in camps we are struggling fo; 
life and death, in courts we see non^ but the eye of aliumai; 
sovereign ; nevertheless, the Divine eye is always upon us 
and when we least think of it, is noting all, and, whateve. 
we may think of it, will remember all. — Dk Verb. 

The hour is coming, and it is a fearful and solemn hour 
even to the wisest and the best ; the hour is coming, when 
we must bid adieu to the scenes which please us, to tbv 
families we love, to the friends we esteem. Whether wu 
think, or whether we think not, that body which is now 
warm and active with life, shall be cold and motionless in 
death, — the countenance must be pale, the eye must be 
closed, the voice must be silenced, the senses must be 
destroy^, the whole appearance must be changed by tht; 
remorseless hand of our last enemy. We may banish the 
remembrance of the weakness of our human nature, we 
may tremble at die prospect of dissolution ; but our re- 
luctance to reflect upon it, and our attempts to drive U 
from our recollection, are in vain. We know that we are 
sentenced to die, and though we sometimes succeed in 
casting off for a season the conviction of this unwelcome 
tru^, we never can entirely remove it. The reflection 
haunts us still, it attends us in solitude, it follows us into 
society, it lies down with us at night, it awakes with us in 
the morning. The irrevocable doom has passed upon us. 
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THE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF 
CEYLON • 
II. Thb Gems of Ceylon— The Diseases of Ceylon 
—The Cbylonese System of the Uniybrsb — 

BOODBISIC— COLUMBO. 

Ceylon has been long celebrated for its gems, among 
which are the ruby, the sapphire, and the amethyst. Exxk- 
crystal occurs in abundance, both massive and dystallized, 
of various colours, and in large masses. The natives use 
it instead of glass for the lenses of spectacles, and with 
great success. Amethyst also is Yery abundant, and of the 
most beautiful quality. The finest cats* cues in the world 
are procured from this island, and, indeed, the only speci- 
mens of this singular mineral which produce a high price. 
The native topaz commonly passes vmder the name of 
" the white and water sapphue.** It is generally white, 
blueish, or yellow, and commonly much deteriorated hy 
attrition; perfect crystals of it are exceedingly rare. It 
has been asserted, that the emerald and beryl are found in 
Ceylon ; but Dr. Da\7 repudiates tlus assumption, declaring 
that the former positively is not, and doubting the existence 
of the latter. Both these gems he states to be impcnted. 
The common garnet is very abundant here, but its crystals 
are small, and very apt to decompose. The precioiu 
garnet is rare, and when found is not of good oualit^. 
Cinnamon-stone is a mineral peculiar to this islana; it is 
sometimes discovered in very large masses, though more 
commonly in small irregular pieces. It belongs to the 
garnet family, but is not highly valued. 

The gem known by the name of the Malura diamond^ 
is nothing more than a fine crystal, yet is rather prized by 
the more wealthy natives. For the ruby, Ceylon nas long 
been celebrated, but the sapphire is most abundant. 
Sometimes these gems are of prodigious size. " I have 
seen fragments of a blue sapphire,** says Dr. Davy^, ** not 
indeed of good quality, found and broken by an ignorant 
person, that was as large as a goose's egg.** The purple 
yariety of the oriental amethyst is ittre, but the green still 
rarer. The black sapphire is also uncommon, and when 
procured is generally very small. These are the only gems, 
as far as I can ascertain, fbund iiv Cevlon. Of the pearl 
I shall hereafter speak, as it is well knc'wn the finest in 
the world are procured from the oyster-beds upon the 
coast of this island. The natives are extremely fimd of 
gems, and the rich lay out incredible sums in purchasing 
the rarest; the consequence is, that, in general, the worst 
only find their way into foreign markets. 

The Diseases of Ceylon* 

The climate of Ceylon, except in the interior, where the 
dewe fall, and fogs prevail to excess, is for the most part 
healthy, and the. diseases peculiar to this island few in 
number. The most dieadAil is elephantiasto. Nothing 
can be more frightful than this infliction. The whole 
body is somedmes OTerspread with large cutaneous tubercles, 
which give it the revolting appearance of being covered 
with a saualid elephant s liide. In some instances the 
joints of the fingers and toes drop off, while the l^occa- 
sionaUy grows to such a prodiffious size, that the aSiioted 
sufferer can scarcely drag it alter him, looking more like 
the trunk of a dark nmgh-coated tree than a ler. It is 
scarcel)r possible to conceive any thing more terrible than 
this visitation, to which the natives of Cevlon, and more 
especially in Uie interior, are partioalarly hable. It some* 
times torments the unhappy patient fbr years«-twelve, 
feurteen, and even twenty, befbre it terminates his suffer- 
ings, and is, I believe, seldom or never radicidly cured. 
They who are thus afflicted, are genemlly shunned by their 
neighbours, -as was the case with lepers under the Jewish 
constitution. They seem to excite no sympathy except 
among those who are similarly conditioned, but in the 
healthy, they excite univereal disgust. It is a pitiable 
ihing to see these wretched creatures dragging along their 
macerated and ulcerous bodies, with cadaverous counte- 
nances and sunken eyes, expressive of the most pitiable 
suflering, and without any hope of a termination to their 
torments but in death, which comes tardily to their relief, 
and releases them only when they no longer retain the 
physical capacity of endnnnee. 

Another formidable disease in this irfand id dysentery, 
of a peculiarly aggravated character, in which tne whole 
tract of the large intestines is covered with ulcers. It is 
at times extremely destructive, and when it assumes the 

* See htt^Aeamni of %h4 IfUerior of Ceylon* 



epidemic form, which is sometimes the case, the average 
loss of life is computed to be about five in every twenty. 

The liver complaint does not prevail in Ceylon to the 
same degree as on the Peninsula, where it is at all times 
fatal to Eurobeans. This is to be attributed to their ex- 
cesses ; for tne pleasures of the bottle, until the general 
peace of 1814 introduced among us a more rational taste, 
were indulged in India to a degree which the sturdiest 
topers in Europe would scarcely credit. Even now the troops 
drmk arrack in vast quantities, obtaining it at so cheap a 
rate as to render it impossible to prevent the evil of in- 
toxication among them, to which 1 should say more than 
two-thbrds die martyrs. 

There is an endemic fever neeuUar to Ceylon, which 
occasionally produces a fVightral mortality among the 
natives. The cholera morbus has likewise committed 
great ravages, and so did the small-pox, until its destructive 
progress was arrested by the introduction of vaccination 

' The Ceylonisb System or tbe Unitbrse. 

Of the Cingalese system of the universe a brief abstract 
will not be out of place here. The Cingalese are strictly 
materialists. The most learned among them consider life 
and intellmence as identical, and as seated in the heart, 
radiatinff uenee to all parts of the body ; being unereated, 
and without be^nninff, capable of infinite ouMUfications, 
and liable to total annihilation. God and demons, together 
with everything possessing animal existence, thev consider 
similar beings. According to their creed, a god may be- 
come a man or an animaioule, and the two latter may 
become gods; for, that one spirit which pervades the 
universe, unites all animated beings to itself, and to one 
another. These changes, which are almost infinite, are 
bounded only by anmhilation, which they consider the 
climax of beatitude. They maintain that plants have -life, 
but exclude them ih)m the cycle of their metempsychosis. 
They acknowled^ this system to be a mystery, and there- 
fore are at no pains to explain it. 

They fhrther maintain that the universe is eternal, but 
in a state of constant decay and reproduction. A vast 
rock is the centre of their system, above which are twenty- 
six heavens, and beneath it aigbt principal, and a hundred 
and thirty-six lesser hells. The twenty-six heavens are 
set apart for diffeient orders of accepted 6ouls» according 
to their mnk and pretensions. They are provided with 
palaces and gardens, and every thing that art or nature 
can supply, ^tted to afford the most exquisite physical 
eiuovment. 

. The eight principal hella are hollow metaMio squares, 
composed of different alloys of the common metals, and 
without any openings. In each there is an intense fire, 
producing perpetual combustion without any supply of 
fuel. TMy diifer in kind, but not in degree, the lowest 
being the largest aiid hottest, and the puniMiments inflicted 
in them bemg the sevwest and most protracted. The 
doomed are punished in these hells aooording to their 
chmM. For each sin thete is a partieular kind of punish- 
ment and every one is detailed with most appalling dis- 
tinctness. The condemned are represented as suffering 
intense hunger and thirst, their tnrments being heightened 
by the expectation of appeasing their raging appetites, in 
attempting which they swallow nothing but fire. Their 
tormentors aie sinners like Aemselves, in the forms of 
caffers, dogs» and erows of monstrous aspect, armed with 
fiightftil teeth and daws. The most wicked are fleshy 
and fat, and thus attract their tormentors, while those who 
have sinned least, being thin and unsightly, possess little 
or no charms for tiieir hungry tormentorB. 

The one htmdred and thirty-six smaller hells, though 
similar to the eight ]ninoipal, and situated immediately 
round thern^ differ from them greatly in the degrees of 
their punishment, which in them, though of immense 
duration, is not etemaL Here the sinner undergoes an 
entire expurgation, after which commences his metem- 
psychosis. 

The Locamantarika-narikay is the general receptacle 
for utterly corrupt souls, a place of extreme punishment, 
and where the most iniquitous persons are consigned, after 
they have paid the common debt of nature. This hell, 
which is described by their theological writers with a 
minuteness so distinct and powerful, as to realize the most 
frightful picture of eternal torments, is represented as an 
immense hollow, composed of walls of clay, without either 
light or heat, a place of unendurable privation. It is only 
the most heinous offenders that are doomed to the horrors 
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of this infernal receptacle, such as a parricide, the mur- 
derer of a priest or of a teacher, a scomer of Boodhoo, or 
of the gods, they who omx>se the common worship, and 
^vho injure or profane their sanctuaries. The wretched 
heings who are consigned to this abode of everlasting tor- 
ment, are left in darkness, where there is not ihe sligntest 
visual perception. Here they are exposed to the most 
intense cold, and Tisited by the perpetual cravings of an 
api^eiite so ravenous and insatiable that they bite, tear, and 
devour each other. Their sufferings, however, do not end 
licre, for those who are devoured instanUv revive ; indeed, 
the principle of life never for a moment becomes extinct, 
but the bcxly is no sooner disunited than it is restored to its 
orignal form and capability of endurance, changing its 
abode from one place to another in this capacious world of 
woe, without mitigation and without end. 

BOODHISM. 

Thssk notions of heaven and hell are to be found in the 
Boodhist Scriptures, Boodhism being the national religion 
of Ceylon. The antiquity of this religion, the quarter in 
which it originated, and the direction in which it spread, 
arc interesting subjects of inquiry, but would be out of 
place here : I may say, however, in a few words, that the 
pretensions of the Boodhists themseh^es, on- the subject of 
tlie antiquity of their religion, are of two kinds, one pro- 
bable, the other absurd in the extreme. In the latter, tney 
connect it with the most monstrous fables of their system of 
the universe, fjiving it an existence in ages so remote as to 
set all calculation at defiance. Their other notion is much 
more rational, and comes freely within the scope of our 
credibility. They who maintain this viow, reckon tho date 
of Boodhism from the time it was restored by the Boodhist 
divinity whom they now worship, who lived only about six 
hundred years before the commencement of the Christian 
Gsra. If these latter pretensions be just, and there is no 
fair ground for questioning them, it will, of necessity, 
follow, that the Brahminical religion is tho most ancient of 
the two ; and this the Boodhists themselves do not deny, 
as they admit that the latter religion was in Ml operation 
when their Boodhoo appeared to revive their own religion, 
which had previously become extinct. The whole subject 
of the controversy, . as to which has the higher claim to 
antiquity, the Brahminical or Boodhist religion, is one of 
great interest, but of extreme difficulty. 

COLUMBO. 

The modern capital of Ceylon is Columbo, situated on the 
south-Nvcst coast. The plan of the city is tolerably regular. 
It is divided into four principal quarters by the two pi incipal 



streets, which extend the whole length of the town, inter' 
secting each other at right angles, near the centre. Smaller 
streets run parallel with these, to which there is a commu- 
nication, at intervals, by means of smaller alleys or lanes, 
that severally lead into them ; and there is a broad wav at 
the foot of the rampart, carried entirely round the fort, 
which is composed of seven bastions of different sizes, con- 
nected by intervening curtains, and defended by three hun- 
dred pieces of heavy artillery. The fort is a mile and a 
quarter in circumference, being nearly encompassed hv the 
sea, and bounded, towards the land, by an extensive fresh- 
water lake. The communication with the land is by cause- 
ways betwixt the sea and the lake. Though from its insu- 
lar position, and the strength of its fortifications, this fort 
mignt be considered almost impregnable, yet it surren- 
dered lo the British foioes, in 1796, without making that 
resistance which might have been contemplated. From 
the coolness and salubrity of its situation, it forms a mora 
comfortable residence than probably any other situation in 
India. 

There is no harbour at Columbo ; from the beginning of 
October to the end of March, vessels anchor in the outer 
roads, the small bay near the city affording only occasional 
shelter to very small craft The houses within the fort are 
neatly built o( stone, clay, and lime, and although gene- 
rally not more than one story high, give the eity more the 
appearance of an European town than any other in India. 
Before the arrival of the British, the houses were glazed, 
but our countrymen, preferring the admission of air in a 
hot climate, to its exclusion, have established Venetian 
blinds ; glass, therefore, is now every where exploded. In 
front of c\'ery house is a large open viranda, supported on 
wooden pillars, to protect we rooms from tlie inttucnce of 
the sun; these virandas have sloping roofs, and are 
chosen as the most comfortable places for enjoying the 
evening's refreshments. The punka * was dni intro(luced 
into the houses at Ceylon by Lieut.-General Hay Macdo- 
nald,in 1799, on his arrival from Calcutta, and is now uni- 
versally adopted by the English residents. It is one of 
those necessary adjuncts to a domestic establishment in 
this t'irrid clime, without which, in the hot seasons the 
house becomes intolerable. 

The government-house stands on the north side of the 
fort, fronting the sea. It is a handsome building consisting 
of two stories, with two wings upon one floor. It has an 
elegant portico, leading into a lofty and capacious hall. 

♦ The Punka is a light thin frame covered with calico, stupended 
from the ceiling of the principal rooms, and waved over the heads 
of those who a-e seated below like a large fan. 
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This building is not the private residence of the governor, 
but is, or was, only used on puWc occasions, and, in the 
5'ear 1804, the roof was in so shattered a state as to admit 
the rain. Here the governor gives audiences, holds levees, 
receives ambassadors, and confiSrs honorary distinctions on 
the natives. It has been occasionally employed as a theatre, 
as a ball-room, and as a. place of worship, the church having 
ftllen into a state of great dilapidation, and, I believe, has 
not been yet rebuilt The Church of Wolfendal, where the 
Dutch inhabitants attend public worship, is situated on the 
summit of a gentle elevation, in the midst of the suburbs, 
about a mQe and a half ftom the fort. It was built for the 
Cingalese and Malabar Christians, who still assemble in it 
every sabbath-day, one congregation succeeding the other. 
The building is in the form of a cross, with a lofty dome in 
the centre. About a mile apart from it stands the Portu- 
guese Church, for die use of those natives who belong to 
the Romish communion. The portion of Columbo without 
the walls, is a mere mud village and bazaar, standing upon 
a peninsula projecting into the lake, and called Slave 
Island, from the circumstance of its having been formerly 
occupied by the slaves employed under the Dutch govern- 
ment*. The outer town stands about a quarter of a mile 
to the eastward of the fort, and contains more houses than 
are within the fortifications. It is chiefly occupied by the 
Dutch and Portuguese, while the suburbs are principally 
inhabited by the Ceylonese. All the British inhabitants 
of Columbo reside within the fort. The population, in 1804, 
was estimated at fifty thousand. Since that time, however, 
it has probably much increased. The water is very brapkish : 
what is used, therefore, by the Europeans, is brought from 
a distance of nearly two miles. Living here is expensive. 
No bachelor can keep house comfortably for less than eight 
hundred a year. Nearly all the foreign commerce is con- 
centred at this fort, as is also a great proportion of the 
coasting traflic. Columbo is by far the most eligible place 
of residence in Ceylon, for besides the superiority of chmate 
peculiar to its locality, there is an s^reeable mixture of 
society, such as cannot be enjoyed in the more confined 
circles of the smaller stations. 
. The highest mountain in Ceylon is Adam's Peak, which 
is estimated at 6450 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
sixty miles south of Columbo, and so lately as 1804, no 
European subject had ascended it. It is of a conical shape, 
like the Peak of Teneriffe, and is visible at sea, on the 
south-west coast, at a distance of fifty leagues. Two 
smaller peaks rise from the same mountain, which, when 
viewed from some parts of the interior, appear to be of equal 
height with the principal one. This mountain equally 
claims the veneration of the Boodhist and Hindoo, the 
Mohammedan and the native Christian; each of whom 
considers it a place of peculiar sanctity, and has attached to 
its sacred locality some superstitious legend. The apex 
of the cone is frequently enveloped in clouds, and during 
the entire period of the south-west monsoon, is perAictly hid 
by them. The first European who scaled the summit of 
this celebrated mountain, was a Mr. Malcolm, a lieutenant 
of the Ceylon regiment, accompanied by a party of Malay 
soldiers. The top of the first elevation was reached in four 
hours, after which, three other distinct ascents were accom- 
plished befbre the peak was gained. The road from the 
base of the summit of the peak is rugged in the extreme* 
being covered with fragments of rocks, and of iron-stone, 
presenting obstacles to the traveller, which require not only 
great patience and perseverance to surmount, but likewise 
great resolution, endurance, and physical hardihood ; never- 
theless this mountain was ascended, and its extreme 
summit explored, in 1 819, by three ladies, — ^the Honourable 
Mrs. TwisUeton, Mrs. Shuldam, and Mrs. Walker. 

The top of the peak is contracted to a small compass, 
being only seventy-two feet long by fifty-four broad, and is 
encircled by a parapet wall five feet high, generally very 
much out of repair. In the centre of this area, is a large 
rock of iron-stone, upon which the impression of Adam*s 
foot is supposed to be traceable. By the Boodhists, however, 
the mark visible on this stone is declared to be the foot-print 
of their divinity, the other statement being a Mohammedan 
tradition. The sacred spot is enclosed by a frame of copper, 
fitted exactly to its shape, ornamented with four rows of 
precious stones, and the whole is protected from the weather 
by a small wooden building, twelve feet long, nine broad, 
and four and a half high. 

* See Hamilion's description of liindostan and the adjacent 
coantries, Vol. ii., p« d05. 



From this elevation, a most magnificent prospect expands 
before the traveller s eye. On one side, a vast extent of 
wooded hills, like an ocean of forest, seems to coyer the 
space between the eye and the horizon, while in another 
quarter only the summits of the hills are perceptible, rising 
above the fogs, like a number of small islands covered with 
trees. In this moist chmate, however, the view is rarely 
of long duration, being soon obscured by floating mists 
from the valleys. J. H. C. 



SOCIETY. VIII. 



Progress of Society in Wealth^ considered 

as to its bearing on pvblic morals. 
Society^ when once placed in a position a certain 
degree above utter barbarism, has a tendency, (so 
far as wars, unwise institutions, bad laws, and other 
such obstacles do not interfere,) to advance in wealth, 
and in the arts which belong to human life and 
enjoyment. How far such an advancement is favour- 
able or unfavourable to that higher and better kind 
of civilization which consists in moral improvement, 
is a very important inquiry. 

At first, the division of labour would be but im- 
perfect, and mutual intercourse between different 
parts of the country, difficult and limited. In each 
of the scattered villages, several difi*erent arts would 
be practised, with a very humble d^ree of skill, by 
the same person. Much labour would be wasted, 
through the want of tools, the clumsiness of imple- 
ments, and the unskilfulness of workmen^ and 
though the total produce of labour would be far less 
in proportion than in such a country as ours, there 
would be far fewer persons in proportion who could 
enjoy bodily leisure 3 and the leisure which some 
would enjoy would tend but in a comparatively small 
degree to their intellectual advancement, from their 
living within a confined circle, and wanting the ex- 
citement and the help of mutual communication. 

The advances which would afterwards be made as 
to each of these points, would all re- act on each 
other. Increasing division of labour would lead to 
an increase of exchanges, and this to the employ- 
ment of money; and these latter improvements 
would, in turn, promote the first. All of these 
causes would tend to produce and to improve roads, 
canals, navigation, and other means of conveyance 
for goods and persons : and again, by thus making 
the intercourse more easy, both within the country 
and with foreign nations, you would cause an increase 
of the capital from which it had sprung. Thus a 
large number of the community would be at leisure 
from mere manual toil, and would be enabled to 
turn their thoughts to some purer sources of enjoy- 
ment than mere sensual indulgence; while their 
mutual intercourse would at once occasion an im- 
provement of their faculties, and direct the zeal of 
many of them into a new channel. Some, indeed, 
of the wealthier members of this society, would vie 
with each other merely in expensive feasts and 
splendour of dress, or in the most trifling accom- 
plishments; but others would be urged to direct 
their chief attention, or at least some part of it, to the 
pursuit of knowledge, either with a view to some 
useful end, or for its own sake. 

And here, again, we may perceive the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in not making the public good 
dependent on pure public spirit. He who labours 
to acquire, and then to impart to others, important 
knowledge, wholly or chiefly with a view to the good 
of his fellow-creatures, is not a common character. 
Knowledge would not have made the advances it has, 
if it had been promoted only by such persons. For 
the greater part of knowledge may be considered as 
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the gift^ not of human^ but of Divine, goodness, 
which has implanted in man a thirst after knowledge 
for its own sake, accompanied with a sort of instinc- 
tive desire to convey it to others. For there seems 
to be in man not only the desire of admiration 
(called in its faulty excess, vanity) which is a power- 
ful spur to the gaining and imparting of knowledge, 
but also a desire (founded, perhaps, in sympathy,) of 
communicating it to others, as an ultimate end. 
This, and also the love of display, are, no doubt, 
lower motives, and will yield to a higher principle, 
in proportion as the character advances in moral 
attainment. These motives form, as it were, a kind 
of scaffolding, which should be taken down by little 
and little, as the building advances^ but which is of 
vast use till that is finished. To these motives, then, 
with an addition, greater or less, of higher motives, 
we owe much of the progress of society in knowledge. 
Ulterior objects of utility also contribute to supply 
motives. It is proverbial, that " necessity is the 
mother of invention )*' but the inventions thence 
arising will usually be of a simple and rude sort. 
The barbarous, and half-barbarous nations, which 
are the most necessitous — ^the most frequently 
compelled to use their faculties under this harsh 
teacher, have little to boast of in their contri- 
vances, compared with those which arise in a more 
advanced stage of society. On those> however, who 
are not under the pressure of mere necessity, the 
desire of gain has often worked so as to sharpen 
their faculties and to extend their knowledge. But 
it is not wholly, or even chiefly, by an ulterior view 
to profit, that men have been urged to the pursuit 
of knowledge. On the contrary, it is, as Cicero 
observes, when men are released from the claims 
of necessary toils, that they are especially led to 
fix their desires on the hearing, the learning, the ex- 
amining, of whatever is attractive, through its gran- 
deur or novelty. Accordingly, many of the dis- 
coveries which have proved the most useful were 
probably the result of inquiries not begun with a 
view to utility. Those who first watched the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites had, we conclude, no thought 
of the important aid to navigation to which their 
discovery would lead. But indirectly, and as a help 
to the thirst of knowledge, the desire of gain has led 
to very grand results in this branch of improvement, 
Tlie most important, perhaps, of all inventions, is 
that of a paper cheap enough to allow of its general 
use J for the introduction of printing would speedily 
spring from this, to meet the demand for books; 
and, indeed, some contrivance of the nature of 
printing is very obvious, and, though in an imperfect 
state, was known long before, but could never 
be extensively applied, till a cheap material for 
books should be invented. Now these arts were, 
perhaps, devised with a view to the profit of the 
inventors ; but it was the demand for literary pro- 
ductions that must have held out the hope of their 
profit. 

How FAR THIS Progress in Wealth and Know- 

LEOOB IS FAYOURABLE TO MqRAL IMPROVEMENT. 

HtJMAN nature being such as it is, it is idle to expect 
that it will remain pure by being merely left unculti- 
vated, and that noxious weeds will not spring up in it, 
unless the seeds of them are brought and artificially 
sown. The contrivance mentioned by Herodotus, of 
that Queen of Babylon, who removed every night 
the bridge over the Euphrates, that the inhabitants of 
the opposite sides might not pass over to rob each 
other, was not more absurd, than the idea of 
keeping up virtue among men, by shutting them out 



from mutual intercourse, and keeping them apart 
from each other, in a state of barbarian rudeness and 
ignorance. 

If it be true, that man's duty is his real interest, 
both in this world and the next, the better he is 
qualified, by intellectual culture, to understand his 
duty and his interest, the greater prospect there 
would seem to be (other points being equal) of his 
moral improvement. For that integrity, temperance, 
and other virtues, which often require us to forego 
present pleasure, do in the long run promote our 
temporal prosperity and enjoyment, ik a truth which 
is perceived more and more, as our minds become 
enlarged ; and it cannot be perceived at all by those 
who are so dull and unthinking as hardly to look 
beyond the passing moment. 

Again, if our Religion be true, and be important 
for the bettering of mankind, it must be important 
that the knowledge of it should be spread abroad, 
and right views of it entertained. Now as a very 
poor community is likely to be a comparatively igno- 
rant one, (since men all occupied in a hard struggle 
to subsist must have little leisure or wish for intel- 
lectual culture,) so the Religion of a very ignorant 
people must always be a gross and groveling super- 
stition, either inoperative on their conduct, or mis- 
chievous in its effects. Christianity is designed and 
is calculated for all mankind, except savages and 
such as are but little removed above the savage state. 
Men are not, indeed (unhappily), always the better 
Christians, in proportion as they advance in refine- 
ment and intellectual culture : these are even some- 
times foimd with utter irreligion. But all experience 
shows that a savage (though he may be trained to 
bow to a crucifix or an image of the Virgin,) cannot 
as a savage be a Christian. In all the successful 
efforts of missionaries among savages, civilization and 
conversion have gone hand in hand. 

The notions, then, of those who consider a poor 
and imperfectly civilized community as possessing 
superior or even equal advantages in point of moral 
improvement, appear as much opposed to reason 
and experience as they are to every rational wish : 
and as the Most High has evidently formed Society 
with a tendency to advancement in national wealth, 
so He has designed and fitted us to advance partly 
by means of that, in virtue, and true wisdom, and 
happiness. But every situation in which man can 
be placed has, along with its own peculiar advantages, 
its own peculiar difficulties and trials also, which we 
are called on to exert our faculties in providing 
against. The most fertOe soil does not necessarily 
bear the most abundant harvest. Its weeds, if 
neglected, will grow the rankest. And the servant 
who has received but one talent, if he put it out to 
use, will fare better than he who has been intrusted 
with five, if he squander or bury them. But still 
this last does not suffer because he received five talents, 
but he suffers because he has not used them to 
advantage. D. 



If our early years were passed in laying up store for 
futurity, in practising the affections within the circle of 
those whom God has given to be our nearest and dearest 
ties, in cultivating intellect, and. acquiring useful know- 
ledge, we should need no further security against the 
mistakes of after-life. Religion, virtue, wisdom, and good 
taste, would be our guides as well as our protectors.—- 
Mrs. Bruce. 



Whenever our neighbour s house is on fire, it cannot be 
amiss for the engines to play a little on our own. Better 
to bo despised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined 
by too confident a ««»rity.— B^Ji^^^^ ^^ V^OOglC 
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MEASURING HEIGHTS AND DISTANCES. 

To ascertain the height of towers, steeples, or other 
inaccessible points with positive accuracy, requires 
expensive instruments and considerable practice; 
but there are some very simple methods by which 
the traveller may ascertain, with tolerable correctness, 
the height of a building, or the distance of an 
inaccessible place. 

If the object, the distance of which we wish to 
ascertain, should happen to be a castle, or other 
building, on the opposite bank of a river, take six 
sticks, about four feet in length, and proceed as 
follows. First plant a stirk at a, at a short distance 
from the bank, and as nearly opposite the building 
as possible ; then take another point, c, to the left 
of A, and place a stick there also, at about the 
same distance from the bank as that at a. Close 
to the bunk, and in a line with c and the building, 
place a third stick, D. Then walking backwards 
from A, keeping a and d in one line, plant a fourth 
stick at F, at the same distance from a, as a is 





from D. Do the same with reference to A c, and 
place a stick at e. If now the last stick be 
placed at g, in such a situation as to keep a and 
B in one line, and f and e in another, the distance 
between o and a will be equal to that between a and 
the object. 

Should there not be sufficient distance to place 
o in its proper situation, then make a e, and a f, 
equal to one -half, or one- third of a c and a d, and 
in that case, g a will be equal to one -half or one- 
third of the distance from a to d. 

In order to measure the height of a building, when 
the base is accessible, two plans may be resorted to ; 




the following is extremely simple, but it can only be 
employed when the sun shines, and when the object 



is between the sun and the spectator. Place in the 
ground, as nearly perpendicular as possible, a stick, 
A, of any height, say three feet ; let this be at such a 
distance from the base of the obelisk, as to cause the 
shadow of the obelisk just to pass the summit of the 
stick at 8, and to reach the ground at o ; measuring 
then the distance from a to the base of the tower at d, 
o A will bear the same proportion to the height of 
the stick, as a d does to that of the tower ; so that 
supposing o A to be equal to five feet, and the stick 
three, if the distance a d is equal to fifty feet, then 
the height of the tower will be thirty feet. 

But as the bright face of the sun is at times 
overcast with clouds, and this method cannot alwajrs 
be employed, the same purpose may be almost as 
readily effected by the use of the following simple 
instrument 

Prepare a thin piece of wood or card-board, in 
this shape: let a b, and b c, 
be each nine inches in length; 
D is a small plummet attached 
to a thread j hold this triangle 
between the tower and yourself, 
keeping the plumb-line parallel 
to the side o c, that is, perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. Then 
either approach to or go backwards from the tower, 
until a line drawn from the eye, along the side a c 
of the triangle, would, if continued, reach the top 
of the building. Measure then the distance from 





the spot on which you are standing to the base of 
the tower, and add to its amount five feet, about 
the distance from the base of the triangle to the 
ground, and the amount of these two measurements 
will give the height of the tower. 



It is better to have nothing to do, than to be doing nothing. 
— Attilius. 

In England, the temple of Honour is bolted against none 
who have passed though the temple of Virtue. — ^Fuller 

It is one of the advantages of practical virtue, that, though 
in its course, there may be first and last, yet nobody who 
ran it fuirly ever failed. 

It behoves us ever to bear in mind, that while actions are 
always to be judged by the immutable standard of right 
and wrong, the judgment which we pass upon men must 
be quaUfied by considerations of age, country, situation, 
and other incidental circumstances ; and it will then be 
found, that he who is most charitable in his judgment, is 
generally the least ui\just. Southby. 
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THE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF 
CBYLON.f 

111."^ Introduction of Trial by Jury into CiylON. 
Pbrhaps the greatest advantage obtained by Ceylon, 
since it has been under British dominatioir, is the intro- 
duction of native juries into the courts of law. This was 
granted by ^e British government under an especial 
charter, passed in 1810, by the advice of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, then just appointed Chief Justice and President 
of his Majesty*s Council in that Island. In all the Indian 
settlements subject to British legislation, the right of 
sitting upon juries was* until within a few years, confined 
to Europeans. In Ceylon this exclusive right was first 
removeo, and the privilege extended to every person, of 
whatever class or religious persuasion. The engraving pre- 
fixed to our present number, represents the trial of five 
high-cast natives fbr murder, before the supreme court, in 
its new Court-house at Columbo» where the new measure 
was first put into operation. 

The object of tne engraving is to commemorate two 
events of great importance to the population of Ceylon, the 
only Engush settlement in India under the dominion of 
his Britannic Majesty:*— ^the institution of native juries, and 
the abolition of slavery. To the liberal policy and zeal of 
the Chief Justice, the native Ceylonese* are indebted for 
two of the greatest political and social blessings that can be 
conferred upon a people, whether barbarous or civilized. 
Sir Alexanaer Johnston, conceiving that an extension to 
the natives of those political privileges which had hitherto 
been confined to Europeans, would not only tend to impart 
stability to the British authority in this island, but, likewise, 
have an extensive moral influence in elevating the native 
in hit own estimation, as well as in that of his countrymeti, 
proposed to the ministers at home> measures for securing 
to the Ceylon ese a share in the benefits of our firet consti- 
tution. These measures were finally approved, and Siir 
Alexander Johnston was appointed Chier Justice and Pre- 
sident of his Mijestv's Council, with fhll power to carry 
them into efi^t. The advantages of this liberal policy 
were soon perceived ; for the proprietors of slaves, at the 
President's suggestion, and in order to signalize their high 
appreciation of the privileges to which they had been so 
liberally advanoed« unanimously resolved, that children 
born of their slaves after the twelfth of August f 1816, 
should be thenceforward free, and be brought up at the 
expense of their parent** masters till the age of fourteen, 
thus associating in the minds of those to whom this 
generous manumission has been extended, and to their 
posterity for ever, the memory of King George the Foutth, 
and all the blessings derived fh>m a state of freedom. 

It is impossible to estimate the advantages which have 
accrued, and which, tnust multiply in proportion as they 
become perceived and appreciated, fVom the adoption of a 
line of policy at once so liberal and constitutional. The 
legislative influence has been great, for the natives, now 
feeling themselves to be positive members of that govern- 
ment, by the wise administration of whose laws, their lives 
and properties are protected and their social condition 
improved, take an interest not onlv in supporting that 
government of which they consider tnemself es an integral 
portion, but in preventing such infractions of its laws as 
may endanger its stability, and thus render its permanency 
precarious. By snapping the links of that narrow policy, 
which, up to the period of 1811, had been adopted in all 
our Indian settlements, the partition-wall so strongly sup- 
ported by the inveterate prejodiees of caste, has, to a 
considerable extent, been broken down, and thus the 
desperate hostility, inseparable from those religious pre- 
judices which an especially entertained among heathen 
communities, have been in a great measure dissipated; 
since now the highest and lowest castes meet together 
in the courts, and eheerfaltv unite their efforts to co-operate 
with the government, which has secured their confidence 
Dy uniting them with its ministers, although placing them 
in the fewest grade in which their active co-operation can 
be available. 

Owing to the nadr mtercourse of the natives of Ceylon 
with those of tilt pminsala, the fttct of native juries having 
been introdvetd into tlie^iirts of that island, soon became 
known ihnmA all the Snglisk setttoments in the East, 
and pndxutd foeh aa amiiely among the Hindoo popula- 

• Under tik tem CeyloMse tie incladtd all tke aalivemkabfta&to 

of Ceylon, of wtiatever cast or tnbe, , 
t The reigoiog king's birthday 



tion under British JuHsdictistt tahiiVe asiddkr oMaMish- 
ment amonff them, that in 18S0 an Aet was passed, 
granting a like privilege to the natives of all our territories 
in India. The boon was received with general enthusiasm, 
and has done more to establish the stability of British 
domination, than any act of legislation since the first 
establishment by as of a colony in those distant regions. 
The trial by jury, which we consider one of the main but- 
tresses of our admirable constitution, is now become an 
object of general interest to upwards of one hundred and 
twenty millions of people, inhabiting countries that contain, 
at least, three hundred thousand geographical square 
miles, and extend from the gulf of Cambay to the rivers 
Ganges and Burrampooter, and from the Himalaya Moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin. To the political fbresight of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, is this country indebted for the credit 
of having performed an act of legislative justice towards 
the inhabitants of a country more than six times as 
numerous as our own, and the population of that country, 
under the authority of the British government, are equally 
indebted to him for those blessings which eventuall such 
an extension of privilege is likely to confer. 

The engraving in our first page, represents a trisl in the 
supreme court of Ceylon, of five prisoners of the vellale* 
or nighest caste, for murder. Upon this occasion, Hindoos 
of various castes, Mohatnmedans, Malabars, and Europeans, 
were assembled together without the slightest expression 
of that asperity so usual in Asia, when persons of high 
a^d low caste happen to be in each other*s vicinity. I^e 
aHist had, consequently, an excellent opportunity of repre- 
senting, not only the costume of the jurors, of the slaves, 
and of their masters, but also that of the natives of every 
part of India. The picture accordingly exhibits with 
great accuracy, the costume of the priests of the Hindoo, 
Soodhoo, and Mohammedan religions, as well as that of 
the Protestant and Catholic Missionaries, and that of the 
Malabar iuhabitai^ of the North, and likewise Ihat of the 
Cingalese of the South, that of the Malay princes and their 
attendants from the Eastern islands, that of the people of 
the Lacoadive and Maldive Islands, that of the Hindoo 
population of the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, and 
lastly that of the Moguls, Arabs and Parsees. 

Our engraving is copied from one executed after a 
painting made by Stephanoff, from an original taken on 
the spot by a native artist of Ceylon, who was himself a 
juryman upon this very solemn occcasion, and was highly 
delighted with the privilege conferred upon himself and 
his countrymen. From his elevated position in the jury- 
box, he had an opportunity of giving the exact situation of 
the different groups, which has been rendered with ex- 
treme fidelity. Many of the figures are portraits, and the 
distinctions of caste, as well as of national costume, are 
very carefully preserved. Many persons appear in tlie 
picture, who took an active part in the introduction of trial 
^y i^^y* ^^^ in the emancipation of the slave children. 

As the whole subject is one of extreme interest, I shall 
give a brief explanation of the principal groups and single 
figures represented in the print. Upon 3ie bench, appear 
the Chief and Puisne Justices, in their criminal robes. On 
either side, between the pillars, stand, upon the same eleva- 
tion with tho judges, the sword and mace bearers, two 
Cingalese headmen of the highest caste. On the led of 
the dock, appear the jury, composed of thirteen Cingalese 
headmen of the highest caste, in full costume, taking tho 
oaths as jurymen. Immediately before the foreman stands 
the native interpreter, in the act of interpreting the oath. 
Below the president of the court, is seated the king s advo- 
cate fiscal, who, in criminal trials, executes in Ceylon tlie 
same duties that the Lord High Advocate does in similar 
cases in Scotland. Near him sits the prisoner's advocate, 
an appointment established by Sir Alexander Johnston, for 
the purpose of affording gratuitously, to all prisoners that 
might choose to avail themselves of his assistance, the 'best 
legal advice to be obtained in Ceylon. Immediatelv before 
him is an urn, out of which, from about one hundred names 
thrown in, indiscriminately, the registrar draws those of the 
thirteen jurymen. Just within the rail of the dock are the 
five prisoners, about to take their trial on a charge of 
murder. On either side without the rail, stand the fiscaVs 
lascoreens, or sheriffs* officers, who have charge of the 
prisoners. In the witness-box, immediately opposite to 
thepury, is a Boodhist priest, ih the act of being sworn as 
a witness, by another piiest of his own persuasion, accord- 
ing to the lorm of his religion, upon a religious book, 
formed from the leaves of the T^lipat palm', close by the 
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latter is a minister of Mobammed, with a copy of the 
Koran in his hand, ready to swear any votary of the 
Arabian prophet that may be called as witness. Next to 
him stands a priest of Brahma, with a cup of sacred water 
m his hand, and -the tolu leaves, sacred to the god Sheva, 
prepared to swear any Hindoo that may be called upon to 
give evidence. The four figures immediately below the 
witness-box, Without the court-rail, are the heads of the 
police of fbur districts, attending to make their report of 
the civil state of their respective districts, according to the 
provisions of the police regulations. Introduced by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, in 1806* 

In a box, on the right of the last row of jurymen, appears 
the orier of the court proclaiming silence. The principal 
figure of the group, at a short distance from the sheriffs* 
officer, who stands without the dock in the centre, is a 
native of Tanjore, of considerable influence, who, in con- 
sequence of the interest which had been excited among his 
countrymen, by natives in India being permitted in Ceylon 
to sit as jurymen, had proceeded to Columbo from his own 
country, which is situated in the Southern part of Hindoo- 
stan, in order to ascertain the nature of trial by jury. He 
is in the act of explaining what is passing in the court to 
a group of Mohammedan merchants. 

The group of figures in the fore-ground of the picture 
to the left, the centre figure of which has a book in 
his hand, from which he is reading, is composed of three 
chief Brahmins of the three principal pagodas in the 
northern province of Yafl'na, who assisted Sir Alexander 
Johnston in revising the Hindoo code of that province m 
1806, and in introducing trial by jurv among the natives. 
One of these Brahmins is reading to nis two companions a 
work composed in Sanscrit and Tamoul, by order of the 
President in Council, and read to the people at all their 
great festivals ; it contains an explanation of the trial by 
jury, and of the rights and duties of jurymen. Another 
of the three Brahmins is holding in his hand a revised 
copy of the Hindoo code, and is pointing out the re- 
semblance between trial by jury, and the ancient Hindoo 
trial by Punjeet, mentioned in tnat code. 

The group in the fore-ground, a little to the right, dressed 
tn European costume, consists of some of the principal 
Dutch inhabitants of Ceylon, who, out of gratitude for the 
rights and privileges conferred upon them, came to a reso- 
lution, that all children bom of their slaves after the 12th 
of August, 1816, in that year, should thenceforth be free. 
This resolution was afterwards unanimously adopted by the 
other wealthy inhabitants of the island. The man who 
had been the principal instrument in producing so general 
a concurrence in the measure, is reading the resolution to a 
group of female slaves, who attended in public court to 
express their grateful sense of the blessing which had been 
obtained for them and for their posterity. Tlie figure on 
the extreme right of the picture, armed with a sword, and 
having the left hand a little elevated, as in the act of 
speaking, is a native chief of the cinnamonniepartment, 
which includes a population of about twenty-five thousand. 
He was the first native chief who proposed to confer free- 
dom upon the children that should be bom of his slaves. 
He is explaining to the nrincipal Boodhist priest of his 
department, the change which had been produced in the 
condition of the natives of Ceylon, by conferring on them 
thte right of sitting upon juries, and the propriety, on their 
part, of putting an end to domestic slavery. 

In the very centre of the print, in the fore-ground, 
stands one of the most learned of the Boodhist priests, 
explaining to two of his pupils, the nature of trial by 
jury, and the reasons which have induced the Ceyloncso 
to abolish domestic slavery. At a short distance to the 
left, is a group of Malay princes, one of whom stands 
with his back towards the beholders. They had been 
dethroned by the Dutch government at Java, and exiled 
to Ceylon, while it was in possession of the Dutch. They 
were most active in persuading their countrymen on the 
island, to accede to the abolition of slavery. In the extreme 
comer of the print, on the left hand, facing the beholder, 
IS a Catholic priest, who was the superior of ninety thousand 
Catholics in Ceylon. He is accompanied by two boys 
belonging to the school, established by the Catholics of this 
island, for the instmction of children brought up in their 
own religious persuasion. On his right hand is seen in 
conversatioii with him, the head of the Wesley an Mission 
established in Ceylon, immediately behind whom are two 
pupils of the Wesleyan School. 
On the right of the picture, just below the rails that 



separate the witness-box from the court,"on the left liand 
of the sentinel, are two dancing-girls from the province 
of Yaffna, who composed several hymns and songs, in 
praise of the trial by jury, and the abolition of domestic 
slavery; and made use of the great influence they pos- 
sessed in their native province, by their popularity and 
talents, to carry those measures into effect. TThey had 
actually walked from Yaff'na to Columbo, a distance of 
225 miles, in order to be present at trials by native 
juries, and to confer with the chief legal authority, as to 
the best mode of adapting it to the habits and customs 
of the Hindoos in their own province. Behind tiiese 
dancing -girls stand the Brahmin and Boodhist priests, who 
prepared for the court every year, the Hindoo and Cingalese 
almanacks, the one for the north of the island, and tUo 
other for the south, and reported to the court upon questions 
of the Hindoo and Boodhist rehgion and astrology, which 
might be connected with any proceedings before it. 

In the right-hand comer of the print is a board, put up at 
the commencement of every session, containing, for public 
information, a list of the number and character of ofTences 
committed in the district of each magistrate, since the pre- 
ceding session. On the opposite side of the court is another 
board precisely similar, put up also at the commencement 
of every session, and containing a list of offences committed 
by persons of each religious persuasion, since the former 
session. 

The magistrates of all the districts for which the Session 
was about to be held, and the priests of all the religious 
persuasions belonging to those districts, attended the 
opening of the court; and after having heard the list of 
offences publicly read in the several languages of the 
country, were praised or admonished by the court, according 
as offences had either decreased or multiplied, within the 
limits of their jurisdiction or influence, since the former 
Session. This public exhibition of the state of the districts, 
had a very great effect in inducing both priests and 
magistrates to exert their utmost activity in improving the 
people's morals, and in preventing the commission of 
crime. J, H. C. 



IlETTBE3f and Rachel, though aa fond as doves, 
Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves ; 
Nor would attend to Cupid*8 wild commands. 
Till cool reflection bade them join their hands : 
Wlien both were poor, they thought it argued it 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still; 
Year after year, %vith sa^-ings long laid by, 
They bought the future dwelling's full supply ; 
Her frugal fancy cuU*d the smaller ware, 
The weightier purchase ask'd her Reuben's care ; 
Together then, their last year's gain they threw, 
And lo ! an auctioned bed, with curtains neat aud new. 

Thus both, as prudence counseird, wisely stay'd, 
And cheerful then the calls of love obeyM : 
'VMiat if, wlien Rachel gave her hand, 'twas one 
Embrown'd by winter's ice and summer's sun ? 
What if, in Reuben's hair the female eye 
Usurping grey among the black could spy ? 
Wliat if, in both, life's bloomy flush was lost, 
And theu- full autumn felt the mellowing frost ? 
Yet time, who blow'd the rose of 'youth away. 
Had left the vigorous stem without decay ; 
Like those tail elms, in Farmer Fi-ankford*s ground 
They'll grow no more, — ^but all their growth is soiuid; 
By time conflmi'd and rooted in the land, 
The storms they've stood, still promise thoy shall stiind. 
Crab he's Parish Register. 



What are all excellencies without respect of their use ? 

How much good ground is there in the world, that is 

neither cultured nor owned ? What a world of precious 

metals lie hid in the bowels of the earth, which shall never 

be coined? What a store of pearls and diamonds are 

hoarded up in the earth and sea, which shall never seo 

the light? What delicacies of fowls and fishes do both 

elements afford, which shall never come to the dish ? How 

many wits are there in the world, which lie willingly con 

cealed ? Whether out of modesty, or idleness, or lack a 

wished opportunity. Improvement gives a true value to 

all blessings : a penny in the purse is worth many nounds, 

yea talents, in an unknown mme. That is our good which 

does us good. — Bishop Hall. i r^r\r%io 
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THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 
The life of the late Sir Robert Peel, at all times 
valuable as a subject of biography, acquires peculiar 
interest at the present period, from the circumstance 
of the recent elevation of his eldest son to the high 
office of Prime Minister of this great and powerful 
empire. The present sketch is abridged from a 
more extended memoir of the worthy and patriotic 
baronet, published upwards of thirty years ago. 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., of Drayton Manor, in the 
county of Stafford, and M.P. for the borough of 
Tamworth, third son of Robert Peel, Esq., of Peel 
Cross, in the county of Lancaster, was bom in the 
year 1750. Very early in life, and while fortune 
appeared to shut the door of advancement against 
him, Mr. Peel entertained strong hopes of being the 
founder of a family 3 and at the age of fourteen, 
he avowed to his brothers his determination to raise 
himself to consideration in society. He founded 
these hopes on a conviction, that, in' this country, 
almost any situation of honour or of profit is acces- 
sible to every individual of competent ability, aided 
by prudence and industry. The distinction to which 
he arrived, and the splendid fortune which he 
enjoyed in landed and personal property, afford a 
striking instance of the effects of perseveranpe, in 
a country where such exertions have the encourage- 
ment of good laws impartially administered. 

The cotton- trade was, at this period (1770), but 
a small branch of commerce, although the late 
ingenious Sir Richard Arkwright had made some 
happy discoveries, in the application of mechanism 
to the saving of manual labour. This furnished 
a wide field for the display of the talents and in- 
dustry pf Mr. Peel. He devoted himself very early to 
explore the powers of' mechanical combinations, par- 
ticularly^ where they could be converted to the use of 
his leading pursuit 3 and he soon became sensible of 
the improvements which might be made. Mr. Peel 
continued under the roof of his parent to the twenty- 
third year of his age. At this period, in conjunction 
with William Yates, Esq., he embarked in an exten- 
sive cotton-manufactory at Bury, in Lancashire. 
After fourteen years of silent industry, and, we may 
add, of uninterrupted success, in 1787, he married 
Miss Yates *, the daughter of his partner, then little 
more than seventeen years of age. 

It has often been a question of surprise, at what 
time, and by what means Sir Robert acquired those 
mtellcctual attainments which he afterwards dis- 
played : but the contemporaries of his youth have 
stated, that he discovered a strong and early attach- 
ment to books, and an insatiable thirst of knowledge. 
The hours that others dissipated under pretence of 
recreation were employed by him in the cultivation 
of his mind. The judicious plan of reading which 
he early prescribed to himself, and which he always 
continued, was singularly adapted to give originality 
and quickness to his perceptions 5 a plan, which he 
not only recommended to his children to pursue, 
but in the practice of which he daily trained them. 
" His eldest sonf," says the biographer of the day, 
(1804,) " a youth of the most promising talents, 
who is little more than fifteen years of age, has 
been so much in the habit of exercising the reten- 
tiveness of his memory, conformably to this method, 
that very few indeed, of his age, can carry with them 
more of the sentiments of an author, than himself. 
When he reads a book, closing the volume, he im- 
mediately retraces the nnprcssions which were made 

• Having lost his first lady, Sir Uobert marned secondly, m 1805, 
Miss Clarkci who died in 1{J24. 
t The present baronet. 



on his memory -, and the mind, we know, when con- 
scious that it is to reflect the images presented to it. 
embraces them with avidity, and holds them with 
more than common tenacity/' 

In 1 780, Mr. Peel published a pamphlet entitled ne 
National Debt productive of National Prosperity. The 
ingenuity and novelty of the inferences maintained 
in that work, occasioned considerable attention. At 
the close of the American War, the fears of the 
nation in many quarters were very powei fully excited 
by the vast growth of our funded debt) it being 
imagined by many, that increased burdens would 
soon fetter our exertions, if not involve the nation 
in bankruptcy. Mr. Peel, if we are not mistaken, 
was the first to maintain^ that the national wealth 
was not diminished by the increase of the national 
debt, and that statesmen had misconceived its opera- 
tions by confounding a public with a private engage- 
ment. In this work he argued, that a domestic 
public debt, owed by the community at large to a 
part of the same community, cotild not impair the ^ 
aggregate wealth; and that if a given sum, however 
large, was annually raised from the people, to pay 
the interest of the debt, the same sum (being 
received by the public creditors, and laid out in the 
purchase of articles of necessity and comfort for 
themselves, provided by national industry,) circulates 
at home 3 and, in passing firom one possessor to 
another, gives birth to new sources and modifications 
of wealth. 

Having, in 1787, purchased a large estate in Lan- 
cashire, and subsequently acquired extensive pro- 
perty in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, he obtained 
that stake and consideration in his county which 
entitled him to a seat in Parliament. Accordingly, 
at the following general election in 1790, he was 
returned member for the borough of Tamworth|. 
This place had long enjoyed a considerable trade in 
the clothing manufacture, but owing to its rivals in 
Yorkshire, was then reduced to a low ebb. Exten- 
sive cotton-works were immediately erected, and 
the inhabitants soon began to resume their liaBits of 
Industry, and to exhibit once more the smiling aspect 
of plenty. 

In the voluntary contributions of 1797, at a 
time when the British shores were threatened by a 
hostile invasion, we find the names of Messrs. Peel 
and Yates subscribed for Ten Thousand Pounds. 
In 1798, besides the patronage which he extended 
to the Lancashire Fencibles, and the Tamworth armed 
associations. Sir Robert placed himself at the head of 
a corps of volunteers, consisting of six companies, 
mostly of his own artificers. At that awful juncture. 
Napoleon, the general enemy to peace, was preparing 
an attack upon our native land, intending to destroy 
its liberties, and spoil its strength; when an unex- 
pected army sprung up, raised by true-bom Britons, 
without any other motive than a sense of the 
blessings they saw to be in jeopardy, and of the 
great danger which impended. These were the 
means of drawing forth the inherent energies of the 
country, in behalf of whose defence, a memorable 
and successful appeal was made. More than half a 
million of freemen, self-armed, self-sustained, devoted 
to the good cause, and combined against a common 
foe, — such a spectacle did the volunteers present in 
their stedfast and well-ordered ranks, in the year 
1803. The spark was no sooner kindled in one part 
of the island, than the flame of it penetrated to the 
other; and the Sovereign felt himself enthroned in the 
hearts of his people. In 1799, in the debate on the 
Union with Ireland, Sir R. Peel took an actjve part, 
t IHe was re-elected for Tamivorth tn ttmet. iQ^ 
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and delivered a speech containing a body of plain and 
Qsefal argument, which was circulated largely. 

In 1801, the king conferred on him the title of 
Baronet, as a mark of his Majesty's approbation of 
his conduct, both in pubUc and private life. In 1802, 
he brought into parliament, and succeeded in getting 
passed, a Bill ' To better the condition of apprentices 
in the cotton and woollen trade)' haviug prepared the 
way for this improvement, by introducing salutary 
regulations into his own factories 3 limiting the hours 
of labour 3 providing proper nutriment for the chil- 
dren; insisting on the observance of cleanliness 3 and 
affording them uistruction, religious and moral. The 
number of persons employed by him, at that time, 
were not fewer than 15,000! and he paid upwards of 
40,000/. annually to the excise-ofiice on printed 
goods alone. 

Sir R. Peel was, in his person, tall and manly 3 
his address was affable, and very engaging. Un- 
affected, and unassuming himself, he possessed the 
art of dispelling the diffidence of strangers. The 
friend of merit, howevei humble, he was equally 
disposed and competent to resist the insolence 
of oppression, and to rebuke arrogance and self- 
sufficiency. With the utmost liberality towards 
those who differed from him in religious opinions. 
Sir R. Feel was the decided supporter of the 
Established Church. He gave every encouragement, 
by undcviating example, to promote religion among 
his work-people 3 and by his regular attendance on 
divine worship, with his numerous family of children 
and domestics, he excited among his tenantry a more 
lively interest in their respective duties. 

To detail all his private and public acts of 
benevolence, as well as his moral virtues, would give 
this memoir too much the air of panegyric, when it 
is only a collection of facts, from which the reader 
may draw his own inferences. As th& merit by which 
he acquired, rendered him worthy of his fortune, 
so the use which he made of it in communicating 
the means of comfort to all around him, exceedingly 
endeared him to a very extensive circle. Long after 
he had ceased to regard the accumulation of wealth 
as productive of happiness, except as the means of 
doing good, he pursued his accustomed habit of 
minute attention to his finances. His mansion was 
the residence of hospitality, but unencumbered with 
ostentatious display. His ear was at all times open 
to the suit of the modest petitioner, and none ever 
retired firom his gates before their wants had been 
listened to. Public institutions of extensive utility; 
found in Sir R. Peel a kind and active patron: 
Christ's Hospital, of which he was a governor 5 the 
Literary Fund, of which he was vice-president 3 and 
the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, the 
fund of which he augmented in 1801, by a donation of 
1 000/. He was president of the House of Recovery 
in Manchester, and he made annual donations of 
large sums to the poor of Tamworth, as well as to 
those of Bury in Lancashire. 

Among various acts of his munificence, the fol- 
lowing deserves to be noticed. A rectory on his 
estate having become vacant, he solicited the Chan- 
cellor, with every prospect of success, to bestow it 
upon the Rev. J. H., a gentleman every way worthy 
of his patronage. The seals, however, being suddenly 
placed in other hands, the desired presentation did 
not take place 3 but to alleviate the disappointment. 
Sir Robert purchased, and presented to his friend, a 
living of equal value. A house of the first consequence 
m the cotton-trade, by imprudently advancing beyond 
its capital, was from some unforeseen circumstances, 
on the eve of bankruptcy. Informed of the pressing 



exigency, and convinced of the honour and integrity 
of the parties, this excellent man rescued them from 
their impending calamity, by an immediate loan of 
14,000/. A family consisting- of two sons and three 
daughters, all whose property, which was very 
large, had been embarked in trade, was suddenly 
reduced to a complete wreck: and the daughters, 
who had intrusted their portions, about 5,000/. each, 
to their brothers, shared in the domestic misfortunes. 
Sir R. Peel obtained honourable and lucrative em- 
ployments for both the sons, and presented a thousand 
pounds each to the daughters. Many instances of 
prompt and delicate benevolence are omitted, as 
much for/ the sake of the party benefited as of the 
benefactor 3 and we shall here close our memoir, 
conscious that we have already placed before the eye 
of the public such a collection of facts, as will enable 
every reader to form a due estimate of the character 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert died May 3rd, 1830, aged eighty, and 
was succeeded in the baronetcy, by his eldest son, to 
whom a pleasing allusion is made in the course of 
the above memoir. 

iPublie Charaetert of 1803 and 1804.] 



MOTHERING SUNDAY. 

In many parts of England, especially in Wilts, 
Somerset, and Gloucestershire, the fourUi Sunday in 
Lent, commonly called Midlent, is observed as a 
festival under the above title 3 and servants and 
apprentices are then allowed to visit their parents 
and friends, to partake of a regale of wheat furmity, 
and mothering -cake, the last of which is analagous to 
the twelfth- cakes of London, sugared and ornamented 
on the top. On the day previous, the pastrycooks 
and confectioners in Bristol, Bath, Gloucester, and 
other considerable places, decorate their shops with 
evergreens, flowers, and various devices of coloured 
lamps, which are lighted up in the evening, to attract 
customers for their mothering-cakes, after the man- 
ner of the London pastrycooks at the festival of the 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, to which, however, the 
country-folks pay no attention. In addition to the 
furmity and cake, a quarter of lamb is provided for 
the Sunday's dinner, by such as can afford it, the 
remains of which are distributed among their more 
needy neighbours, who cannot purchase for them- 
selves. The day is, indeed, a season of festivity, 
benevolence, and mutual congratulation. 

As is usual in such cases, the parties adhering to 
this ancient observance, can rarely give a reason for 
it, because they are . ignorant of its origin. This is 
to be found in the practice of our Roman Catholic 
ancestors, going in procession, on Midlent Sunday, 
from the most distant parts of their parishes, to visit 
the Mother Church 3 and, according to the custom 
of the times, when large assemblages of the people 
were drawn together, the day, though nominally set 
apart for a religious service, was devoted to festivity 
and mirth. Instances of such perverted institutions 
are to be met with in the saints* festivals, the wakes, 
the revels, the church-ales, and fairs, of which many 
are still kept up in country villages, to say nothing 
of the more diffiised and general riotous festivities of 
Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

But it may be inquired, whence the particular 
appropriation of furmity and plumcake to this day ? 
It is to be feared they are of heathen origin, engrafted 
during a corrupt and dark period, upon the stpck 
of Christianity. The Greeks had a great goddess, 

called Damaier by the Dorians^ and Di 
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loniaDS; she was the lepoted modier of the gocU, 
and cakes of a particolar kind were at certain 
seasons dedicated to ber. By the Babylonians tj^e 
was called Mylitta, and fiiw^ia*' offerings were made 
to her in Chaldea*. The Romans called her Vata, 
and the Saxons Eosiur, or EoMtre. The latter sacri- 
ficed to her in the month of April, which commenced 
with the new moon nearest to the Temal equinox* 
and was called Eostre numtk, whence ^the name of 
the modem festival of Easter, which occurs on the 
first Sunday after the full of the same moon. 
Agreeably to this ancient practice, we find Midlent, 
or Mothering Sunday, Sffied for the Sunday nearest 
to the change of the paschal or Easter moon, and 
not, where its title of MidletU would lead us to 
expect it, on the third Sunday in Lent, which wants 
but a day of one half of the forty days* continuance 
of that season. The mothering-cake can, therefore, 
be only considered as a relic of the ancient sacrifice 
to Eostur, and analogous to the cake offered to 
Damater, or Mylitta, with whom also Diana, or the 
moon, is considered by mythologists as synonymous, 
and to whom also cakes were offered or dedicated by 
the Greeks and Romans. But Ceres was also another 
personification of the same idol, to whom com, and 
especially wheat, was sacred; and hence the wheat- 
furraity of the Midlent revels. 

The lamb is evidently derived from the Jewish 
paschal sacrifice, and seems to have been superadded 
to the festival in an age when superstition was mis> 
taken for religion, and Pagan, Mosaic, and Christian 
rites were confounded in one heterogeneous mixture, 
J, A. 

HISTORY OF THE ARCH 

IN BUILDING. 

The first bridge was probably a tree which had fallen 
fremt>ne bank to the other of some mountain-tor- 
rent. The method of communication thus supplied 
by accident, men would soon learn to obtain for 
themselves, by the rude resources of art 3 and ere 
long the opposite banks of rivers would come to be 
connected by means of timbers, or flag-stones, sup- 
ported upon piers. The application of this notion of 
a bridge seems to have constituted the whole art of 
bridge-making up to a comparatively recent period 
in the history of mankind. It is, however, altogether 
inadequate to the passage of deep or rapid currents, 
and fatal to navigation, and we accordingly find 
that the Egyptians, although they swarmed along 
both banks of the Nile, never built for themselves a 
permanent bridge across that river. 

The Tigris, too, and the Euphrates, on whose banks 
dwelt that other enterprising and highly-polished 
nation of remote antiquity, the Chaldees, were bridge- 
less f. And even in the age of Pericles, there was no 
stone bridge over the river Cephissus, at Athens. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of invention : 
there are certain matters in which she has been ex- 
ceedingly slow in coming to the birth, and of this the 
discovery of the arch is a memorable example. Of 
Europeans, the first who appear to have made the 
discovery were the Etruscans j and the earliest ex- 
isting specimen of the arch in Europe, is said to be 
found among the ruins of the Etruscan town of 
VolaterraJ, 

* The cake offered to Mylitt* was called bmin, and had upon it 
the representation of two honw, like a crescent, or new moon. The 
Greeks supposed it to be a suhstitiite for oxen; but it was a type of 
the ark, the great mother of the human race after the deluge. 
Have the boun of Chaldea and the hot erou-bun of Christendom 
aoy relationship? 

t I'hey had bridges of boata. 

i Micali, Antiehi Monumtntu 



To the Chmes^'Oie Uctec bt the arch appears to 
have been known from time immem<NriaL In fact, it 
is difficult to fix upon any useful contrivance which 
is not at present, in some degree, known to that sin- 
gular people i or any period of history when they 
did not know it. They certainly used the arch long 
before it was thought of in Europe. It covers the 
gateways in their great wall -, they availed themselves 
of it in the construction of monuments | to their 
illustrious dead, and in the formation of their bridges. 
Kircher, in his China lUuitrata, tells us of stone 
bridges in China three and four miles long, and an 
arch six hundred feet in span. 

From the Etruscans, the secret of the arch passed 
to the Romans -, and was soon employed in the con- 
struction of bridges over the Tiber. Of these several 
remain ; they are, however, but awkward specimens 
of the art of bridge-making. Their narrow arches 
are supported upon huge imsightly piers, which form 
a serious obstruction to the current ) and they thus 
involve a principle of weakness in their very strength. 

The Romans have, nevertheless, left us, in other 
parts of their dominions, bridges of extraordinary 
strength and great beauty. Of these, that of Alcan- 
tara is perhaps the most remarkable || : its road- way 
is 140 feet above the level of the stream which it 
crosses, and its arches 100 feet in span. It was built 
by Tnyan, under whose reign was also erected a 
bridge over the Danube, of which many incredible 
things are told by Dion Cassius; and of which 
nothing is to be seen, but now and then the founda- 
tion of a pier. He built it that he might conquer 
the Daciansj his successor destroyed it, that he 
might restrain their incursions into the empire. 

In those troublesome times which succeeded the 
fall of the Roman empire, no bridges were built. 
Rivers were, for the most part, passed by fords or 
ferries ; these frequently became subjects of conten- 
tion between neighbouring barons, or were taken 
possession of by outlaws ; and travellers, in availing 
themselves of an insecure method of transfer, were 
subjected to the certainty of being heavily taxed, and 
the chance of being plundered.^ 

It was about the commencement of the twelfth 
century, that one Benezet, a cow-herd, appeared in 
the Cathedral of Avignon, and announced to the 
multitude a special mission from heaven for the 
erection of a bridge over the Rhone at that city. 

By efforts little less than miraculous, this singular 
enthusiast contrived, in the course of a few years, to 
erect a bridge which, whether we consider it in refe- 
rence to its enormous dimensions, or the local dilB- 
culties to be overcome in its construction, claims to 
be ranked among the most remarkable monuments 
that have ever been erected by the skill and ingenuity 
of man. Unfortunately, a fiood of the Rhone car- 
ried it away. Tne labours of Benezet did not, how- 
ever, altogether disappear with his bridge j he obtained 
a place among the saints of the Roman Calendar, 
and became the founder of a religious order, called 
the Brethren of the Bridge, by whom some of the 
finest bridges in Europe have been erected. Of these, 
that of Saint Esprit on the Rhine, is not far short of 
a mile in lengthy and that called La Yieille Brioude, 
over the Allier, is a single semicircular arch of 1 80 
feet in span, and until the erection of the Chester 
Bridge, which is 200 feet in span, the largest arch. 

$ Monumental and triumphal arches are said to be scattered in 
such numbers over the face of the country as to give a character to 
the scenory. It is remarkable that the arch should have been 
erected in nonour of illustrious men, both by the Chinese and the 
Romans. 

IQ One arch of this bridge was blown up, by order of tbt Dake of 
WelHoifton, durinj( the Feninsular War. (Se« NAnsn.) 
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Of the same date was the old 'London 'Bridge/ the 
work of Peter of Colechnrch j it would, however, 
greatly suffer by comparison with the labours of the 
Brethren of the Bridge. From this period up to the 
present, the art of bridge-making has continually 
progressed, and most of the rivers of the Continent 
are now spanned by arches, with which the labours 
of former ages will bear no comparison, either as it 
respects the boldness and grandeur of their design, 
or the perfection of their detail. 

The art appears to have attained its perfection in 
the magnificent structures which have of late been 
erected across the Thames, and in the great arch of 
Chester. These have no parallel in the universe, 
[MosELBY on Mechanics applied to tht Arts»1 



SARA60SSA. II. 



In a former number*, we gave an account of the 
curious Leaning Tower at Saragossa, with some 
details of the remarkable siege which that city sus- 
tained against the French in the year 1 808. To com- 
' plete our notice of so famous a place, we now furnish a 
sketch of its chief architectural monuments, especially 
those devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. The subject 
chosen for our present Engraving, is the noble 
bridge of free-stone which stretches across the Ebro, 
and serves to connect the main portion of Saragossa 
with its suburbs. It consists of seven arches, the 
largest of them is 122 feet in diameter, — ^about the 
same size as the arches of our own Waterloo Bridge, 
and the rest are not very much smaller. This bridge 
is not, however, the only one which Saragossa 
possesses ; it has a second, which is built of wood, 
and is said to be more beautiful than any other of 
similar materials in Eurot)e. 

The city also boasts of two cathedrals, both of which 
are highly remarkable for their external architecture, 
and perhaps still more so for the wonders of their 
interior. I>istinguished, however, as they both are, 
their attractions are of a very different character ; no 
contrast can be more striking than that which they 
offer to each other. The one is all grandeur and 
solemnity, the othei^ is light and rich, even to excess. 
" That," says the Rev. Mr. Townsend, " which is 
called JBl Asm, k vast, gloomy, and magnificent ^ it 
excites devotion, inspires awe, and inclines the 
worshipper to faH prostrate, and to adore in silence 
the God who seems to veil his glory ; the other, called 
ml Pilar, spacious, lofty, light, elegant, and cheerful, 
inspires hope, IHmfidence, complacency, and makes 
the soul impatknl lb express its gratitude for benefits 
received*" 

The cathedral St Asen, is more ancient than the 
other; strictly speaking, it is the cathedral. Its 
origin is teferred to the early portioti of the twelfth 
century j and it is said that when it was first erected. 
Pope Gielasius the Second granted indulgences to 
all peivons who would contribute toward the work, 
" and thus," as Mr. Southey observes, " introduced 
a practice which contributed as much to the grandeur 
and magnificence of ecclesiastical architecture, as 
to ItLxiif of morals, and the prevalence of super- 
stition f.*' The body of the edifice is built in the 
Gothic style j the portal id of more modem design. ^ 

The interior of this cathedral has the same general 
character as its exterior. The choir is nearly in the 
centM of the building) and surrounding it are four 
aisles, crowded with chapels, each of which was once 
rich in splendid offerings of gold and silver^ and in 

* See Saturday Maganru, Vol. VI., p. 2. 
t Our rcadere may remember how the Cathedral of Orl^anf wa* 
Duilt« (Se« Satwday Maga%in€, Vol, V., p. 136.) ' 



*^hat the superstitious people deemed yet more valu- 
able, a profusion of curious relics. The greater 
part of these were suddenly removed at the time of 
the French invasion, and in the confusion which 
necessarily followed, many were stolen or destroyed. 
Mr, Locker says, that it is " a noble structure, 
having that air of solemn magnificence which is 
peculiar to the Roman Catholic countries. Much - 
of this fine effect is produced by the artificial 
gloom in which they are generally enveloped ; and 
this seldom fails to increase, in minds disposed 
to serious thoughts, that incnse of reverence which 
the Gothic style of architecture is so well calcu- 
lated to inspire, while it conceals from the eye 
of the stranger the deformity of those trumpery 
ornaments which mistaken zeal has heaped upon 
every altar." 

The cathedral del Pilar, though less ancient, is 
more famous than the one we have just described. 
In former times, the reputation of Saragossa 
throughout the Peninsula was derived from its being 
the city of our Lady of the Pillar, Nuestra Senora 
del Pilar, whose legend is still firmly believed by the 
people and most of the clergy of Spain, insomuch 
that it was frequently appealed to in the proclamations 
of the different generals and juntas during the 
French war, as one of the most popular articles of 
the national faith. A festival in honour of the 
patroness is still kept up. 

" The feast of our Lady of the Pillar," says Mr. 
Locker, "was celebrated during our visit to the 
Arragonese capital, and conducted with considerable 
splendour, though doubtless very inferior to that 
which was exhibited, before the spoliation of the 
church abridged the means of doing honour to 
their great patroness. A surprising concourse of 
visiters assembled from all parts of the country 
to assist at these ceremonies, which lasted several 
days. The incessant ringing of bells, firing of 
guns, and other festal noises, wearied our earsj 
while processions continually parading the streets, 
and all the glitter of crosses and banners, and the 
blaze of innumerable wax-tapers dazzled our eyes 
and kept us in a constant whirl. All the houses and 
churches were decorated with tapestry and other 
hangings. Triumphal arches and wreaths of flowers 
were stretehed across the streets, through which the 
crowd rolled slowly along, as the people in their best 
attire wandered from church to church, mingling 
mirth with devotion, and indulging their curiosity 
with all the varieties of the spectacle." 

The origin of the present structure is referred to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when it replaced 
the fabric which had first been erected in obedience, 
as the Romish legend says, to the injunction of the 
Virgin. The enterior of the edifice is not in the 
purest style of architecture; its most remarkable 
feature is the domes which surmount it, one large 
one and several smaller. In the centre of the in- 
terior, immediately undef the great dome, is a little 
chapel of striking beauty } within this the imqge of 
our Lady of the Pillar is contained. This image is 
held in high estimation by the ignorant people; 
formerly, indeed, the veneration paid to it was such 
that none but crowned heads and cardinals were 
permitted to behold it. 

Before the period of the war of independence against 
Buonaparte, Saragossa possessed a very large number 
of religious establishments, — as many as forty-four 
convents, and seventy churches and chapels. The 
most famous of all these buildings was the convent 
of St. Engracia, which was blown up by the French 
when they retreated from ^lei^&^t ^^^i^i^^i^^Wj^ 
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attempt to capture the city. This convent was, on 
many accounts^ a remarkable place. Men of letters 
beneld it with reverence, becanse the excellent his- 
torian Znrita spent the last years of his life there, 
observing the rules of the community, though he 
was not entered into the order; and because he was 
buried there, and his countryman and fellow-labourer 
Geronymo de Blancas, after him. Devotees revered 
it, even in the neighbourhood of our Lady of the 
PUlar, for its relics, and the saint to whom it was 
dedicated. The legend of this saint, and the history 
of the convent and its relics, are illustrated by a 
scries of frauds as impudent as ever were practised, 
even upon Spanish superstition. We will not enter 
into any details upon the subject of them, giving 
our readers instead, Mr. Southey*s description of the 
more famous part of the building as it existed before 
the French destroyed it. The order to which the 
establishment belonged was that of the Jcrony mites. 
*' Both the church and the convent,'* says he, 
" were splendidly adorned, but the most remarkable 
part of the whole edifice was a subterranean church, 
formed in the very place where the relics were 
discovered, and having the pit, or well, as it was 
called, in the middle. It was divided by a beautiful 
iron gratingji which excluded laymen from the interior 
of the sanctuary. There were three descents ; the 
widest flight of steps was that which was for public 
iLse, the two others were for the religious, and met 
m one behind the three chief altars within the grating. 
Over the midst of these altars, were two tombs 
placed one upon the other in a niche > the under one 
containing the relics of £ngracia*s companions and 
fellows in martyrdom; the upper, those of the 
saint herself, her head excepted^ which was kept in a 
silver shrine, having a coUur of precious stones, and 



enclosed in crystal. The altars on either side bad 
their respective relics ; and several others, equally rich 
in such treasures* were ranged along the walL 
without the grating. 

" The roof was of an azure coloiur, studded with 
stars to represent the sky. The breadth of the 
vault considerably exceeded its length; it was sixty 
feet wide, and only forty feet long. Thirty little 
columns, of different marbles, supported the roof. 
On the stone-brink of the well (or pit where a heap 
of relics had been once discovered,) the history of 
the Saragossan martyrs was represented in bas-relief, 
and an iron grating, reaching to the roof, secured it 
from being profaned by idle curiosity, and from 
the pious larcenies which it might otherwise have 
tempted. Within this cage-work a silver lamp was 
suspended. Thirty such lamps t^ere burning there 
day and night; and though the roof was little more 
than twelve feet high, it was never in the slightest 
degree sullied by smoke. The fact is certain; but 
the useful and important secret by which oil was 
made to bum without producing smoke, was carefully 
concealed; and the Jeronymites (the order of the 
convent) continued till this time to exhibit a miracle 
which puzzled all who did not believe it to be 
miraculous*,*' 

Saragossa possesses an university, which was 
founded in 1 1 18, on the expulsion of the Moors from 
Arragon ; but its incorporation dates only from 1474. 
Formerly it was attended by 2000 students, and had 
a vast number of professors regularly attached to it : 
forty for theology, twenty for canon-law, thirty-six 
for civil-law, seventeen for medicine, and eight for 
arts. 

* The Arnnd Itmp, which banii the ori completelf , so is not to 
produce tmoKe, ii of only recent inventioni at least for general use. 
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TJJE ^^tpRAL 4ND CIVIL HlSTORY OF 
Cj^YJJQN. 

IV. Manner (\t^ Catchhip Elephant*— 'Knox's 
Account of the Elephant. 

Th» Biaoner of catching wild el.^pbapts j? v^ry simple^ 
though aUetided with much laWur tn^ cxpehse. As 
soon as it has been well ascertained where the herds have 
congregated, the forest is surrounded with fires kindled at 
certain distances, and forming a circuit of at least thirty 
miles. These are kept continually burning, and the intervals 
occupied by men, to the number of several thousands, 
l^elres are raised four feet from the ground upon moTe- 
ablp stands, formed of four perpendicular sticks with 
twi{fs wattled ^ross on the top, upon which earth is laid 
to receive the Aiel, and covered with a sloping canopy of 
cocoa-ni|t leaves to protect it from the rain. These stands 
are placed| at first, about seventy yards asunder, and are 
broifgh^ nearer by degrees, in proportion as the circle is 
diminished, which is gradually done every day, until the 
elephants are confined within so narrow a circle, that the 
intefrvpis between the fires do not exeeed twenty feet. 
The circle is daily narrowed, at the average rate of about 
a Quarter of a mile. As the space diminishes, the 
enclosed elephants become eager to escape, and it re- 

J[ui^S great vigilance and management, to prevent them 
ronl rorcinff their way through the intervals ; but they 
have 80 great a dread of fire, that this is in general very 
successfully done: for the shouts and flames strike 
them with to much terror, that If they venture on a 
charge, they are soon compelled to retreat, provided the 
hunters are cqoI and resolute. 

The herd is finally enclosed within a very confined 
circle ; one part Qf which is elongated like the mouth of a 
fUnnel, and t)ie extreme end just spacious enough to 
admit a single elephant. The elephants are now con- 
fined to f s»ace so narrow, that their power of action 
is considerably impeded; the enclosure beii)g reduced 
to a compass of httle more than a mile, i^nd still sur- 
rounded by fires. Wi^^^ln this fiery circle is a palisade, 
compose^ of largo, strong stakes, connected by trans- 
verse beains, and fmrther secured by powerful supporters^ 
forming $ fenee of prodigious strength apd compact- 
ness. Fresh botighs are strewed bcford the snare, in 
order to conceal it from tho elephants, which, mistaking 
the boughs for the natural forest, seldom attempt to 
assault the feneo$ bpt when they do, it is always 
attended with extreme dagger. That part of the snare m 
which the elephants are first enclosed, is, as I have befbre 
said, about a mile in circurafercnoei but it communicates 
with a smaller one, not more than a hundred feet long, 
and forty wide, through which passes a rivulet five feet 
deep, nearly filling the whole inner space. The elephants 
enter the last enclosure at only one gate, and beyond the 
water the fence gradually contracts, terminating iii a small 

1)assage, as already inentioned, about a hundred feet 
ong by five broad. This latter enclosure is composed of 
the trunks of trees nearly a foot in diameter, sunk six 
feet into the ground, and forming a gigantic fence about 
twenty fbet high. The trees are bent inward to a con- 
sideral^le curve, being little more than a foot apart, and 
crossed by four rows of immense beams, strapped to them 
with thick strips of bamboo. To this palisade, are added 
supporters still more inclined, and several fi^et asunder, 
thus greatly increasing the security of the snare. In 
spite, no wever, of its vast strength, and the skill employed 
by the huntsmeOt the elephants have been known, after 
two or three desperate charges, to break it down, and effeet 
their escape ; though this rarely happens. 

As soon as the devoted herd is driven within the larger 
circle, the entrances are secured by immense slakes, 
strengthened with transverse beams, Kke the rest of the 
fence. Fires are then kindled wifhin. In order to drive 
them into tlie smaller ft)ld, in which, if tiieir number are 
great, they are so crowded, that they have little or no 
power to exert their prodigious energies. The persons who 
manage thjB fires, can easily escape through the interstices 
between thfi pales, should the elephants attempt to rush 
upon there. 

The eafc of the inner fold is composed of round poles, 
placed horizontally, and fastened together with strong 
withes and thick ropes, and is rolled up liko a scene in a 
theatre. Several men sit upon the cross-beam at the top, 
to which it is suspended, ready to cut tlie cords upon a 
given signal. When the fires and terrifying shouts of the 



hunters have frightened f riifficierU numVer of eleplianls 
into this narrow endosijfOj the porjiis plf'ihe tiliab|i# door 
arc cut. and it finf^dowfii tli^ e0tt||lg off their v^ir^at, 
and they apo generally so thronged together, that they 
have scarcely power to move ; thus, the entrance is a suf- 
ficient security against their efforts to escgp^. Tlieis. 
attempts, tool |t-r ft|in|E>S$ always foiled by ^tiho spf^rtnen, 
who prick tneif trunks, which are very 'sensitive, the 
moment they approach the entrance of the barrier. 
Seeing now no cfiance of egress, but through the narrow 
passage before spoken of, which terminate^ like a funnel, 
the nearest elephant entei^, and rushes to the end, in hope 
of escaping, when it finds itself stopped by an impassable 
barrier. As soon as the delnded captive has arrived at the 
end of the long passage, and perceives that there is no 
egress, as the strait is too narrow to admit of returning, 
it attempts a retrograde movement, but its purpose is 
anticipated by bars being drawn across through the inter- 
stices of the stakes ; and it is thus secured in immovable 
confinement. Its legs are now tied, and a strong cord 
apparatus is fastened round its neck. It frequently happens, 
that the prisoner makes prodigious efforts to regain its 
liberty, rearing upon its hind-legs, and making Uie most 
frightful exertions to break down the barrier; but the 
enraged animal is repelled from above by the hunters, 
who strike it on the head and trunk with their spears, and 
thus generally subdue its violence. 

When the elephant is completely harnessed, the legs 
and neck being secured with strong ropes, two tame 
el^hants, trained for tho purpose, are brought to the gate, 
and placed on either side bf it. These immediately eye 
their captive, feel its mouth in ordei to ascertain if it has 
any tusks, or of what proportions, and seixe it by the 
trunk, as a means of calculating the degree of resistance 
it is likelv to offer. Ropes are now passed through the 
collar of the wild elephant, and made fast to similar collars 
on each of the tame ones. The bars of the gate are then 
suddenly drawn out, and the captive instantly attempts to 
rush forward between its two guards, but it can only 
advance a short distance, as the cords which secure its 
hind-legs, still continue fitstened to the strong stakes of 
the toil. In this situation it remains, until the Mahoots, 
mounted on the two conductors, have drawn tight the cords 
that bind the wild elephant to their necks. During this 
operation, the captive frequently endeavoura to unfasten, 
with its trunk, the knots made in the cords that secure it, 
and attempts to strike the men who are actively engaged in 
confirming its captivity. But the two domestic elephants 
never fail to interfere between their riders and tlieir 
prisoner ; and if the latter continue refractory, they batter 
the unhappy creature with their heads, until they produce 
the most perfect submission. The nooses of the rope are 
then loosened, leaving the hind-legs free, and the captive 
entirely disengaged from the snare. The two tame 
guardians then press close on each side of their charge, 
and proceed to the stall designed for its reception, where 
they deliver it over to its appointed keeper, who submits 
it to another kind of initiatory discipline. 

After the capture, when an elephant is not very unruly, 
it is customary to place it lengthways between two trees, 
about fbrty feet apart, then to strap its hind-legs close 
together, and fasten them to one of the trees, with five or 
six turns of thick rope. One of the fore-legs is likewise 
bound, to which greater liberty is allowed by the length 
and slackness of the cordage. The pair of tame elephants 
are then disengaged fix>m the wild one, and led back to 
the snare, to take charge of another prisoner. When the 
wild elephant is left alone, its impatience returns, and it 
makes the most desperate efforts to release itself. While 
soothed by the society of its kindred guides^ it commonly 
stands peifectly tranquil, appearing to forget its sorrows, 
and to acquire fortitude under its sufferings: but the 
moment its companions quit its side, finding itself in 
bonds, with scarcely power to move, it is agitated to a 
fi'ightfVil degree, breaks out into a most appalling roar, and 
in the furious excitement of its grief, often falls a sacrifice 
to tho exertions which it makes to regain its liberty. 
Coeoa-nut leaves, and young plantain trees, ^re offered to 
it in vain. It tosses them contemptuously aside, or 
trample^ them with indignation under its feet. Generally, 
however, thjs paroxysm soon subsides, and the cravings of 
appetite induce it at length to eat, which it does at first 
with evident reluctance, but gradually becomes moi-e 
resigned, and feeds eagerly, at tlie expiration of a ffew 
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"When an elephant it of very large size, and appa- 
rently, unusually fierce and Btubbom, it is led to a stall 
previously erected fi>r the purpose. Four strong stakes 
are driven into the ground, at short intervals, parallel 
with two large trees, the former being traversed by 
tliree horizontal bars of great strength, uniting them 
together. These are strengthened by a second line of 
stakes, similarly joined, and the whole is secured with 
strong ropes. The wild elephant is induced to place its 
head between the two middle stakes, when it is secured 
above and below by two of the cross-bars. A tame ele- 
phant is placed on each side of the captive. On their 
backs are five or six natives, actively employed in fastening 
its neck to the stakes, and as many more are engaged in 
tving the legs, and coiling the ropes round the large trees. 
All this while, the prisoner is so caressed by the tame ele- 

I chants, that it is insensible to what is going on. Both the 
ore and hind-legs are bound together. Five ropes are 
carried from the latter, one to each of the four corners of 
tlie stall, and one is suspended from the cross-beam behind. 
The fore-legs are secured to the two stakes, between whicn 
the tame elephants stand, and two exlrs ropes extend 
from those stakes, to the larger trees in the same line. 
Sometimes this rack is formed merely of hewn timber, 
but the assistance of living trees is always taken where it 
can be obtained, as it contributes greatly to the strength 
of the imprisonment. Secure and strong as this fobric 
always is, yet many huge elephants shake it to the very 
foundation, causing the trees to quiver firom their summits 
to their roots, and combine such tremendous bellowings with 
their exertions, that spectators, unaccustomed to the sight, 
are apt to entertain the- most alarming apprehensions. 

The plaintive cries of the elephant, when first made 
captive, have all the various expressions of sorrow, rage, 
resentment, and despair. Frequently, after it is bound to 
tho trees, or confined within the stall set apart for its 
reception, finding every effort to disengage itself ineffec- 
tual, its small hollow eyes fill with tears, and its counte- 
nance assumes an expression of the deepest melancholy. 
The females, from natural causes, feel the oppression of 
the yoke with keener sensibility than the males, and more 
frequently fall a sacrifice in their protracted struggles for 
freedom. 

It sometimes, though rarely, happens that the captive 
elephant falls down in the narrow passage of the snare, 
and when this is the case, it occasions tlie greatest per- 
plexity ; for it is extremely difiicult to induce the huge 
creature to rise. Even fire has been kindled round 
its body to no purpose. It stubbornly abides the fiery 
trial, and, in the sullen determination of its despair, 
dies upon the very spot on which it had fhllen. It 
is difficult to extricate a dead elephant from the narrow 
passage; the enormous weight almost precluding the 
possibility of removal, and when such an accident occurs, 
the only method is to dismember the gigantic body, 
and draw it out piecemeal. The time necessary to tame 
elephants, after they are thus captured, is from eight to 
sixty days*, 

Knox s AccpuNT of the Elbphant. 
Knox's account of the elephant, in his History qf Ceylon, 
is extremely interesting. *• As the elephant is the 
greatest in body, so is he in understanding also. For 
he docs any thing that his keeper bids him, which it is 
possible for a beast, not having hands, to do. And as 
the Chingalayes report, they bear the greatest love to their 
young of adl irrational creatures, for the shcs are alike 
tender of any one's young as of their own. Where there 
are many she elephants together, the young ones go and 
suck of any aywell as of their mothers ; and if a young one 
be in distress, and should cry out, they all in general run 
to the help and aid thereof. And if they be going over a 
river, as hero be some somewhat broad, and the stream 
run very swift, they all with their trunks assist and help to 
convey the young ones over. They take great delight in 
lying and tumbling in tho water, and swim excellently 
well? Their teeth they never shed. Neither will they 
ever breed tame ones with tame ones; but the people, 
to ease themselves of the trouble of bringing them meat, tie 
their two fore-feet together, and put them into the woods, 
where, meeting with the wild ones, they conceive, and go 
one year with youngt. 

♦ Src LoRDiNT.R*s HUtory of Cfylon. 

4 Tiiis is a miaiake. their time ol gcsutjon i* eighteen montlis. 



" It is their constant practice to shove down with their 
heads great trees, which they love to eat, when they are too 
high and they cannot otherwise reach the bought. Wild 
ones run much faster than a man, but tame ones not J* 
The people stand in fear of them, and oftentimes are killed 
by them. They do them, also, |^eat dama^ in their 
grounds, coming by night into their fields, eating up their 
corn, and hkewise their cocoa-imt trees. So that in towns» 
near unto tho woods, where there is plenty of them, the 
people are forced to watch their com all night, and also 
their outyards and plantations, into which being once 
entered, with eating Imd trampling, they do much harm 
before they can be got out When, by lighting of torches 
and hallooing, they will not go out, they take their bows 
and shoot them, but not without some hazard, for some- 
times the elephant runs upon them and kills them ; for 
fear of which they will not adventure, unless there be trees, 
about which they may dodge to defend themselves. 

*' The king makes use of elephants for executioners. 
They run their tusks through the body, then tear it in 
pieces, and throw it hmb from hmb. Sharp irons, witli a 
docket and three edges, are put on their tusks at such 
times ; for the elephants that are kept have all the ends 
of their tuskg cut, to make them grow tho better, and 
they do grow out again. At some uncertain seasons, an 
infirmity comes on the males, which go stark mad, so that 
none can rule them. Many times they run raging with 
their keepers on their backs, until they throw them down 
and kill them ; but commonly tliere is notice of it before, 
by an oil that run's out of their cheeks, which, when it ap 
pears, they immediately chain them fast by the legs to 
great trees. For this infirmity they use no medicine, 
neither is the animad sick ; but the females are never sub 
ject to it. 

" The keepers of the king's elephants sometimes make 
sport with them after this manner. They command an 
elephant to take up water, which he does, and stands with 
it in his trunk, till they command him to squirt it out at 
somebody, which ho immediately does, it may be a whole 
pailful together, and with such force, that a man can 
uardly stand against it." J. H. C. 

% This is likewise a mistake. I have krown a tame elephant go 
fourteen miles in one hour. 



Reader t you have been bred in a land aboundmc; with 
men, able in arts, learning and knowledges manifold; this 
man in one, this in another, few in many, none in all. 
But there is one art of which every man shouM be a master, 
the art of reflection. If you are not a thinking man, to 
what purpose are you a man at all. In like manner, there 
is one knowledge, which it is every man's'duty and interest 
to acquire, namely, self-knowledge. Or to what end was 
man alone, of all animals, endued by the Creator with tno 
faculty of self-consciousness .«-— Colbridgb. 



It behoves us always to bear in mind, that while actions 
are always to be judged by tho immutable standard of 
right ana wrong, the judgments which we pass upon men 
must be qualified by considerations of age, country, situa- 
tion, and other accidental circumstances, and it will then 
be found that he who is most charitable in his judgment, 
is generally the least unjust. — SouTiiEY. 



Thosb, who in the confidence of superior capacities or 
attainments neglect the common maxims of life, should be 
reminded that nothing will supply the want of prudence; 
but that negligence and irregularity, long continued, will 
make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and- genius con- 
temptible.— Johnson. 

Kkowlcdgb and wisdom^ far 0:om being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thouglits of other men. 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own ; 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted into place^ 
Docs but encumber wliat it seems to enrich. 
KnowUnljire is proud that h« haa learned so much, 
\ViMr!.>Tn i^ hmn'.l- tir.t l:o Unrw^ no more.— ^ow»»ru^ 



Unrws no more. — ■ ow-- uw 
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THE LAC INSECT, (Vhermea lacca.J 
The little insect represented in the engraving, is 
found upon several trees and shrubs in the East 
Indies; it produces the substance called Lac, which 
is of considerable use in various arts and manu- 
factures. The best account we have of this useful 
little creature, is that given by Dr. Roxburgh^ in the 
Transaetiont of the Philosophical Society. 

" Some pieces of very fresh-looking lac, adhering 
to small branches of Mimosa cinerea, were brought 
to me from the mountains. I kept them carefully 
in wide-mouthed bottles slightly covered, and four- 
teen days from the time they came from the hills, 
thousands of exceedingly minute red animals were 
observed crawling about the lac and the branches it 
adhered to, and still more were issuing from small 
holes on the surface of the cells. By the assistance 
of glasses, small excrescences were also observed, in- 
terspersed among these holes, two regularly to each 
hole, crowned with some very fine white hairs, which 
being wiped off, two white spots appeared, (sec fig. 1.) 

" The animals, when single, ran about pretty 
briskly, but in general, on opening the cells, they 
were so numerous, as to be crowded over one another. 
The substance of which the cells were formed cannot 
be better described, with respect to appearance, than 
by saying it is hke the transparent amber of which 
beads are made. The external covering of the cells 
is about the twenty-fourth part of an inch in thick- 
ness, it is remarkably strong, and able to resist 
injuries; the partitions are much thinner. The cells 
are, in general, irregular squares, pentagons and 
hexagons, about an eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and a quarter of an inch deep; they have no com- 
munication with each other. All those opened 
during the time the animals were issuing from 
them, contained in one side, which occupied half the 
cell, a small bag filled with a thick jelly-like red liquor, 
replete with what I take to be eggs. These bags 
adhere to the bottom of the cells, and have each two 
necks, (sec fig. 3,) which pass through holes in the 
outward coat of the cells, forming the excrescences 
we have mentioned, ending in some fine white hairs. 
The other half of the cells have a distinct opening, 
and contain a white substance, like a few filaments 
of cotton rolled together, and a number of the little 
red insects themselves, crawling about, ready to make 
their exit. Their portion of each cell is about one 
half, and I think must have contained nearly one 
hundred of these animals. In other cells less forward, 
I found a thick, red, dark, blood-coloured liquor, 
with numbers of exceedingly minute eggs, many 
times smaller than those found in the small bags 
which occupied the other half of the cells." 

Tliese animals undergo several changes in the 
course of their existence, from the egg proceeds the 
larva (fig. 8,) its next change is into the pupa (fig. 9,) 
from which, at length, the perfect insect issues* 
(figs. 5 and 11.) 

As an article of commerce, lac is known in Europe 
under the names of stick-lac, seed-lac, and shell-lac. 
The first is the lac in its native state, as it is found 
adhering to the twigs on which it was originally 
deposited. The seed-lac is the yellowish hard 
resinous powder, which remains after the red colour 
of stick-lac has been extracted, as far as it can con- 
venienUy be done, by water. Shell-lac is produced 
from seedlac, by putting the latter into long 
cylindrical bags of cotton cloth, melting it by holding 
the bags over a charcoal fire; and when the lac 
melts, straining it through the cloth by twisting the 
** ' The lac thus strained is allowed to fall upon 
• S«e Saturday Magaxint, Vol. II., p. 212, 



the smooth plank of a plantain-tree, and is there 
spread into thin plates ; in this form it is brought 
to Europe, and is employed in the manufacture of 
sealing-wax and varnishes. It forms the basis of 
the well-known French polish, and is used by hatters 
in the making of waterproof hats. 

The colouring matter which the stick-lac contains, 
is employed in dyeing ; and the deeper the colour of 
the sample, the better it is for that purpose. The 
coloiur which it affords, is less briltiant than the 
scarlet obtained from cochineal; but it has the 
advantage of possessing greater durability. It is 
said, that it may be employed to good purpose, by 
mixing a certain quantity with the cochineal, when, 
if it is not in too large a proportion, the scarlet will 
be rendered more permanent, without losing any 
thing of its beauty. The lac-colour is preserved by 
the natives, upon flakes of cotton-wool dipped re- 
peatedly into a strong solution of the lac-insect in 
water, and then dried. 

Dr. Bancroft endeavoured, by certain processes, to 
improve the brilliancy of the colouring-matter of the 
lac, and he so far succeeded, as to dye several small 
pieces of cloth of a brilliant scarlet, equal to that 
produced by cochineal; but when the experiment 
was tried on a larger scale, from some ill-understood 
cause, it was unsuccessful. 

We cannot well conclude this account, without 
noticing a very singular use made of this substance, 
in India; namely, the forming it into grindstones, 
by the following plan. — " Take of river- sand three 
parts, of seed-lac washed one part, mix them over a 
fire, and form the mass into the shape of a grindstone, 
having a square hole in the centre ; cement it to an 
axis with melted lac, heat the stone moderately; and 
while revolving rapidly on its axis, it can be easily 
formed into a circle.*' 

Polishing grindstones are only made of such sand 
as will pass easily through fine muslin, in the pro- 
portion of two parts sand to one of lac. Some 
persons, instead of sand, use the powder of a very 
hard kind of granite. These grindstones cut very 
fast. The same composition is formed upon sticks 
for cutting stones, shells, &c., by the hand. 
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RKFERKNCBS TO THB KNQRAVINQ. 

Stick-lac on a branch of the Mimou etnerea. Natural size* 

Outside of the top of a cell with its three openings.^ 

The liUlc bag containing a male fly. ( Much 

The egg of a male fly. | magniHtsA 

Male fly in a perfect state. ' 

Piece of a branch with insects in the larva state. Natural sizA 

Egg of female. 

Larva of ditto. 

Pupa of ditto. 

The perfect insect escaping from the papa. — • y 

Perfect female fly. i i ^ r^ rr I /> 
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ON THE MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION 
OF BiAN. 
I. 
It is essential to tbe developement of the energies of 
that intellectual principle which is within us^ that an 
intercourse be established between it and the material 
exiitences without. 

The immaterial and undying soul is, in this, our 
present state, so wrought around and entrammelled 
by its material appendages, as to be incapable of 
any availing exercise of its powers, until they have 
first been schooled and disciplined by that intercourse. 
Without it, reason there could be none, where there 
would be no daia; memory none, where nothing had 
been perceived | imagination none, where there was no 
reality. Man, endued with all the attributes of 
hutnanity, could possess none of its energies. His 
form might combine all the elements of power and 
beauty : the blood of life might flow through it> the 
soul might hold in it her accustomed seat; and the 
senses, her ministers, might be disposed around, 
r«ady to do her bidding $ but were there no external 
objects whereon to occupy those senses, or were the 
sentient principle careless or unable to avail herself of 
their ministry, the whole would present the emblem of 
a death-like repose, of a perpetual and dreamless sleep. 

For the carrying on of this intercourse, man 
is provided, in the organs of sense, with means 
of boundless application^ and of most exquisite 
contrivance. 

The Hand, for instance^ is capable of moving 
accurately to any point, of varying the quantity and 
direction of its motion and pressure in every 
conceivable way, and, by habit, it may be made to 
measure, and to take note of this power and 
direction with inconceivable minuteness. The manual 
skill acquired by painters, sculptors, and operative 
mechanics, is no other than ^e application of a 
knowledge of the effects of different, and of exceed- 
ingly minute, developements of force, accurately 
measured, both as to ^eir quantity and direction, in 
the mechanism of the hand, and treasured, with 
these results, in the memory. It is beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive the variety and 
complexity of its operations. Writing is one of the 
simplest of them, and yet, in the formation of every 
written character, there takes place a certain minute 
developement of force, varying in quantity and 
direction, which is accurately poised in the hand as 
to its quantity, measured as to its direction, and 
remembered, and may be re-formed again, the same, 
even without the assistance of the sight. 

The hand serves further as a probe, to measure 
tlie degrees of the hardness or softness of bodies, 
and the smoothness of their surfaces; as a balance, 
to compare weight; as a thermometer, to estimate 
their temperature. 

The Ear estimates for us the motions of the 
minute atoms of that form of matter (the air,) 
which is among ^e most subtUe ; regular vibrations 
of the atmosphere, when made with different velocities, 
producing distinct sounds. And, similarly, the Eye 
notes the motions of the still more minute particles 
of light, indicating their different relations in the 
varieties of colour. 

How exquisite must be the mechanism whicli 
enables us thus to measure the force of impulses of 
whose existence the lightest body we can conceive, 
however delicately suspended, will, when opposed to 
them, give no perceptible evidence ; impulses of atoms 
so minute, as to be incomparably less than the smallest 
portion of matter, whose distinct existence we have 
ever been ftbk to iecogiiise» 



Exquisitely wrought as are the senses of hearing 
and sight, who will assert that any superfluous 
contrivance has been bestowed on their construction ^ 

Were it not for the perfect sympathy thus esta- 
blished between our organs of sensation, and those 
subtile fluids of air and light, which pervade the 
space in which we exist, all that we see, having 
distinctness and firm, and all that we hear of modu- 
lated sound, would have been lost to us. There 
might, with less of contrivance in the eye, have been 
the p<%rception of light, but there could have been 
none of those ex<|uisite varieties of shade and 
colour, which enable us to appreciate tbe objects 
we look upon ; and so, with a less-delicate ipechanism 
of the cavy there might have been hearing, but 
all distinction of the rapid and evanescent varieties 
in articulate sound, would have been impossible, and 
there could have been no perception of measured 
harmony. 

Not only has man the means >br carrying on the 
mtercourse thus essential to all that constitutes his 
active existence, but he is irresistibly impelled to tlie 
use of those means, and to the establishment of that 
intercourse ; for, the circumstances in which man is 
placed, impel him, of necessity, to acquire the 
knowledge which he has thus tht. means of acquiring. . 

He is so constituted as never to ly» capable of 
deriving entire satisfaction from any thing which he 
may obtain. Not only is he gifted with senses 
enabling him to distinguish the minutest differences 
of external things, but each of the perceptions which 
he thus obtains is coupled with an emotion equally 
delicate and varied, of pleasure or pain. Thus ex- 
quisitely tensUive, he finds himself urged perpetually 
by wants which nothing in tlie world he inhabits 
offers Utelf to gratify, liable to calamities which 
nothing, of itself, intervenes , to screen him from; 
and he is never without the hope of some enjoyment, 
or the terror of some suffering. 

This apparent destitution of man is the great cle- 
ment of his intellectual and physical superiority; 
inasmuch as it forces him to the acquisition of that 
KNOWI.ED6B in which he finds the secret of suf^lying 
his wants. 

Nature has so ministered to the comforts of inferior 
animals, as to limit the wants they are themselves 
called upon to supply, to a definite and an exceed- 
ingly small number; and limited as these wants, are 
their means of perceiving the qualities of the external 
things which are necessary for their gratification. 

Man is a creature of boundless desires and wants, 
and he is thus intellectually and physically great, 
because his desires and his wants are thus boundless. 

Urged on in a perpetual round of new sensations, 
every one of which is more or less permanently 
registered by the memory, and rendered an element 
of knowledge; he may be called emphatically, as 
distinguished frrmi all others, a learning animal. 

Had he possessed no other distinctive qualification 
than that of organs infinitely better suited than those 
of any other class of animals, to convey to his mind 
distinct perceptions of the material world in all its 
modifications, coupled with equally acute emotions 
of pleasure and pain, together with unlimited desires 
for the enjoyment of the one, and for exemption 
from the other; and, thus constituted, had he been 
placed OS we find him in a world where nothing was 
supplied to his hand, for the gratification of these 
desires ; where every desire and every suffering 
pointed to the knowledgk of some class of material 
existences, through which that desire might be satis- 
fied, or that pain avoided; were there no higher 
attribates of humanity thai^^|^^i|; is scarcely p<^^ 
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sible to affix a limit to the superiority which might, 
even with these aids, be acquired by it in the scale of 
existence. 

Here, then, is evidence of wisdom and goodness 
even in the wania and l^e 9ujperin§9 which have been 
aliotted to man, eminently calculated to reconcile 
him to the discomforts which it has pleased heaven 
to place around him, — the restlessness of those 
desires which are implanted in his bosom, and his 
apparent destitution in creation— elements, as these 
are, of that which constitutes his pre-eminence. 

With power almost creative over the material 
existences around him — with knowledge, the secret 
of applying that power — ^with senses, admirably 
adapted for acquiring that knowledge — and with 
necessities, impelling him to its acquisition — ^let us 
combine the godlike faculty of reason, a principle 
of life to the whole, and we behold in man a being 
created for dominion in this lower world. " Thou, 
O God, hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands." 

Thus furnished for combating with the physical 
evils around him, how complete is his triumph over 
them ! He piles up for himself a dwelling, in which, 
surrounded by an artificial heat, he endures the 
storm, and may, if he chooses, scarcely be sensible 
of the variety of the seasons. One animal he strips 
of its coat ^r his covering, the life of another is 
sacrificed for his food, and a third bears his limbs in 
luxurious ease. The earth no longer produces the 
variety of her own spontaneous fruits, but yields her 
increase more abundantly under the exercise of his 
skill. Her natural boundaries impose no restraint 
upon him, the inequalities of her surface vanish from 
his path, and he harnesses the winds to his chariot 
and traverses her seas. No distance removes her 
stores beyond his reach. Within the boundaries of 
civilization it is to be doubted whether there be any 
individual so destitute or so wretched, that the four 
quarters of the globe do not daily minister to his 
necessities or his comfort. 

When, in obtaining for himself the objects of his 
desires, his own strength fails him, he seizes upon 
the forces inherent in matter, and brings them, in 
all their stupendous energy, to co-operate with his 
feebleness. 

He can accumulate the weight or attraction of 
inanimate matter to any extent, and direct its com- 
bined operation to any point; that power, as existing 
in fluid matter, he can cause to transfer itself any 
where, disseminate itself through any space, and 
exert itself in producing effects, however minute, or 
however powerful ; in sweeping away the smallest 
particle of dust, or causing to revolve a vast compli- 
cation of machinery. 

He holds in equal mastery that force of repulsion 
which also pervades matter as universally as attrac- 
tion, and which we call heat. He can unloose it 
from the mineral substances amidst whose atoms it 
lies bound. He can infuse it into others whose 
parts are held together by forces inconceivably greater 
than any we can appreciate j he can overcome those 
forces, and separate those parts. He can cause it to 
insinuate itself, for instance, within the pores of the 
diamond, scatter the cohesive power which constitutes 
it the hardest of material bodies, and dissolve it in 
air. In its combination with fluids, in the form of 
steam, he can accumulate and concentrate this repul- 
sion to any extent, and cause it to transfer itself to 
any point where it may suit him to avail himself of 
its energies. 



No less complete is his control in the application 
of these powers when acquired. By the intervention 
of machinery he can vary their quantity and direction 
in any way. Conoentratte th«m so as to cause forces, 
acting through ever so large a space, to exert them- 
selves through ever so small a one, with energies 
greater as that space is less. He can again diiutt* 
&ase in any degm, so as to ci|ute tliem to exert a 
feebler influence over a larger space. The same 
quantity of power which, with infinite lightness, but 
inconceivable rapMity, fines the point of a needle, 
may thus, under another form, be niiide slowly to Hit 
the hammer of a forge. To carry on the analogy of a 
fluid, he can pour this /orctf ftom one body to another, 
accumulate successive influxes, and thea throw their 
united energy wherever he chooses to avail himself of 
it How wonderfully is it seen acting in the different 
parts of a manufactory, moving, as it were, through 
huge channels along its- centre, thence diflfused in 
smaller veins to its extremities, and yielding there to 
each workman a fountain of power proportioned to 
his wants ! 

[MostLET on Idechanici applied to the Arts,"] 



Man is, for the most part, ec^ually unhappy, when subjected, 
without redress, to the passions of another, or left, without 
control, .to the dominion of his own. This, every man, 
however unwilling be may be to own it of himself, will very 
readily acknowledge of his neighbour. No man kno\rs 
any one except himself, whom he judees fit to be set free 
fh>m the coercion of laws, and to be abandoned entireljr to 
his own choice. By this consideration, have all civilized 
nations been induced to the enaction of penal laws; laws 
by which every man's danger becomes every man* s safety, 
%nd by which, though ail are restrained, yet all are 
benefited. — Johnson. 



Hk that takes his Ihll liberty iii what he may, shall repent 
him: how much more in what he should not? I never 
read of Christian that repented him of too littlo worldly 
delight. The surest course I have still found in all earthly 
pleasures, to rise with an appetite, and to be satisfied with 
a little.— Bis Hor Hall. 



They, who once engage in iniquitous designs, miserably 
deceive themselves, when they thmk that they will go so far, 
and no further; one fhult begets another, one crime renders 
another necessary ; and thus they are impelled continually 
downward into a depth of guilt, which, at the commence- 
ment of their career, they would have died rather than 
have incurred. — Southey. 



THE MINES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

VI. SuRFACfi Works op Mines. 

Our preceding articles on the subject of Mining, will 
have conveyed to the reader a tolerably accurate idea 
of the nature of mineral veins, which, in most 
countries, form the chief depositories of the metallic 
ores. They have also traced the progress of those 
subterranean operations, which the ingenuity of man 
has devised for discovering these hidden stores^ and 
availing himself of their contents. 

Any account of the various and complicated ma- 
chinery and apparatus made use of in these opera- 
tions, or of the processes employed, would far exceed 
our limits j we may, however, glance at a few of the 
difficulties to be surmounted in their progress. 

The rock to be penetrated is sometimes so hard, 
as immediately to turn the edge of every tool em- 
ployed against it ; at others so soflt, lets immediately 
to crush in upon the miner, unless his excavations 
are closely followed by the strongest timbering. The 
air he breathes is sometimes so impure, as scarcely 
to allow a candle to bum-oi^ellMDvflkDy@0^4@**"^ 
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and when a decond communication with the atmo- 
sphere cannot be obtained, it is only by various in- 
genious contrivances that this evil can be remedied. 
Even when ventilation is established^ the temperature 
in which the miner carries on his laborious occupa- 
tion, is equal to, and in some cases greater, than 
what is felt at the surface during the hottest summer's 
day. A perpendicular descent by ladders, sometimes 
Amounting to 1500 or 1600 feet, conveys the miner 
to his work; and the still more fatiguing ascent from 
that depth, is required to bring him to the light of 
day when his labour is ended ; while, in either case, 
inevitable and frightful death would follow from a 
faltering step, or a slip from a careless hold* 

As the workings of the mine proceed in depth and 
extent, the water of the surrounding countiy filters 
through the rock in such a quantity, that were it not 
for the continual action of enormous columns of 
pumps, worked by very powerful steam-engines, 
the mine would be immediately inundated. 

Even when these and many other difficulties have 
been surmounted, at vast expense, by skill and per- 
severance, it sometimes happens that the hopes of the 
miner are disappointed, the irregularity of nature, in 
the disposition of her mineral treasures, being in some 
cases such as to deceive the best founded expectations 
of success. 

Let us now, however, turn to the surface of the 
mine, and trace the changes which will have taken 
place there during the progress of the underground 
works described in the preceding papers -, for although 
these operations are themselves unseen, their effects 
are extremely apparent. We suppose, of course, 
that the mine is found to be productive, as otherwise 
the undertaking would early have been brought to a 
close. 

The situation of mines is generally dreary in the 
extreme, often the summit or. declivity of a barren 
hill or mountain; for nature, with a wise economy, 
usually places her mineral treasures in spots almost 
unsusceptible of cultivation, and where, therefore, the 
breaking up of the surface, and strewing it with the 
accumulated fragments of rock brought from below, 
can do no damage to vegetation, nor impede the pur- 
suits of agriculture. 

The working of the mine Will not have proceeded 
very long, before the influx of water renders it 
necessary to make an effectual provision for the 
drainage. For this purpose, if circumstances will 
admit, large overshot water-wheels are erected, but 
if not, one or more steam-engines, aud^ in course 
of time, very frequently both are employed. The 
ore and rubbish which is to be raised from the mine, 
requires also considerable power to be provided for 
its extraction, and this is generally furnished by the 
horse-machines termed whims, but in very rich mines 
by steam-engines. 

As the quantity of ore produced increases, one or 
more pieces of ground on the surface are appro- 
priated to its reception, with suitable erections and 
apparatus, for the performance of the various me- 
ckanical operations which it has to undergo, previous 
to passing into the hands of the smelter, who, by 
chemical processes ia the fomace, reduces it to the 
metallic state. 

The increased traffic to the mine, will, by this time, 
have occasioujcd roads to be made, where, perhaps, 
before, scarcely a path existed, and the rivulets which 
had before run to waste, will have been conducted 
by ar^fieial channels to tljye mipe,. and employed 
there in giving motion to machinery and other pur- 
poses. Nor will the comforts and convenience of 
those engaged in these operations have been neglected. 



A suitable building will early have been erected as 
an office, for transacting the business of the mine, 
and also as a temporary residence for the super- 
intendents,' whose duties require them alternately to 
be on the spot by day and by night. Ranges of 
buildings for the accommodation of the miners will 
also have been erected, containing separate sheds for 
each, in which their tools, powder, and underground 
clothes are kept, and where also they change them- 
selves when going into the mine. Thus the formerly 
barren and neglected spot becomes covered with 
buildings and machinery, and presents a scene of 
bustle and activity, of which description can hardly 
convey an adequate idea. 

The effects of this new source of employment are 
not, however, by any means, confined to the surface 
of the mine itself. Numerous cottages for the 
miners will have sprung up within the distance of a 
mile or two around it, and however sterile the soil, 
it will at length be subdued by patient and persever- 
ing industry, and formed into spots of garden-ground 
surrounding them. The neighbouring town or village 
will also increase in size and importance, propor- 
tionally with the advancing prosperity of the mine. 
Not unfrequentiy when the nearest village is remote, 
one will arise near the mine itself, to receive the 
population concentrated around it, more especially 
if, as is often the case, the success of the first under- 
taking, should occasion others of a similar kind near 
it, and thus render the population of a permanent 
character. Such, indeed, has been the origin, at 
periods more or less remote, of most of the towns 
and villages scattered over many of the mining 
districts, both of this and other countries, and which, 
but for their mineral treasures, would still have re- 
mained almost uninhabited. In proof of this, we 
may give a striking illustration from the works of 
the celebrated traveller Humboldt, speaking of one 
of the great mines of Mexico, he observes, " when 
the Count de la Yalenciana (then U* Obregnon,) 
began to work the vein of Guanajuato, above the 
valley of San Xavier, goats were feeding on the very 
hill, which, ten years aiterwards, was covered with a 
town containing seven or eight thoiysand inhabitants." 

Having thus traced the progress of ^, mine from 
its first simple excavations, briefly noticing the works 
OB the surface connected with it, and the wide spread 
influence of these operations, we may observe, that 
the village church, with its '' heaven directed spire,'* 
will not unfrequentiy form a new and pleasing feature 
in tile scene we have been contemplating. 

F. B. 



A FAIR IN HINDOOSTAN. 

It is not an easy matter to describe the singular scene • 
that is exhibited at the fair of Hurdwar, where the 
Hindoos assemble in countless multitudes, to combine, 
as they every where contrive so admirably to do, 
their spiritual and temporal pursuits. 

For several miles before we reached it, we had 
passed thousands of people in every description or 
vehicle, hastening towards it. They were of all ages, 
all costumes, and all complexions $ no spot upon 
earth can produce so great a variety of the human 
race at one assemblage, and it would be impossible to 
enumerate the articles of different sorts, or even the 
countries that produce them, offered for sale in the 
streets. The merchants, in their ovnx language, 
praise their own commodities, and make a confusion 
of tongues highly bewildering to a learned pundit, 
but to an Eiiropean " confusion worse ccmfounded.** 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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There are horses firom all parts of the globe, 
elephants, camels, and buffaloes, cows and sheep ot 
every denomination, thickly crowded together ^ dogs, 
cats, and monkeys, leopards, bears, and cheators; 
sometimes the cubs of a tigress, and always from the 
^k to the mouse-deer, every species of that animal. 
Shawls from Cashmere, and woollen-cloths from 
England, are displayed on the same stall ; coral from 
the Red Sea, agate from the Guzzarat, precious stones 
from Ceylon, gums and spices from Arabia, assafcetida 
and rose- water from Persia, brought by each country 
to the mart, lie by the side of watches from France, 
pickles from China, sauces from England, and 
perfumes from Bond Street. and the Rue St. Honore. 
I have seen' a case of French rouge, and henna for 
the fingers of an eastern fair, selling in adjoining 
booths 3 antimony to give a languor to an oriental 
eye, and all the embellishments of an European 
toilet. 

In roaming through the fair, you are amused by 
the tricks of the eastern jockeys : here one is ambling 
on a richly -caparisoned horse, with necklaces of 
beads, and bangles of silver, displaying lus paces 
with the utmost dexterity; another is galloping as 
hard as he can, to show how admirably he can bring 
him on his haunches ; while a third lets his horse 
loose, and calls him by a whistle, to prove his 
docility. Elephants and camels are exhibiting at the 
same time their several graces and accomplishments ; 
while a Persian, with a brood of the beautiful cats of 
his country, stands quietly by to attract you with his 
quadrupeds, if you should fail in making a bargain 
for the larger ones. 

The dealers invariably ask ten tiroes as much as 
they mean to take, and vary their demands as they 



gather from your conntenanee your anxiety or indif- 
ference for the purchase. It is not uncommon for a 
horse-dealer to fall, in the course of a few moments, 
in his demand, from ten to one thousand rupees. 
When the bargain is about to be concluded, the 
buyer and the seller throw a cloth over their hands, 
and, naming a price, ascertain by the pressure of 
certain joints how nearly they are making towards 
its termination. By this means, in the midst of a 
crowd, they deal in secret 5 and it is laughable to see 
through an affected air of carelessness, how deeply 
they are interested. 

During their great attention to worldly matters, 
they are not forgetful of the grand object of the 
Ilurdwar meeting : crowds succeeding crowds move 
all day towards the Ghaut, and no minute of the 
twenty-four hours passes without being marked by 
the rites of the worship of the Ganges ; the devout 
bathers of both sexes assemble in thousands, and 
perform their ablutions with so perfect a sincerity 
and indifference to appearance, that they seem nearly 
ignorant whether they are clad or not. The Ghaut 
presents as singular and iflptley a sight as the 
fair itself: Europeans louiiPhg on the backs of 
elephants to witness the bathing — Brahmins busy in 
collecting the tribute — religious mendicants display- 
ing every species of indecency and distortion — aud 
Christian ministers anxiously and industriously dis- 
tributing to the pilgrims copies of the Scriptures 
translated into their various languages. Some of 
these excellent men — for no difficulty or labour stays 
them in their heavenward course — sit in the porches 
of the temples, with baskets of tracts by their sides, 
giving them to all who approach. 

[Skinner's Etcnmom in JniiaJ] 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 



PART THE SECOND. 

The modern city of Mexico stands partly on the site of the 
ancient one. This latter, as our readers will remember, 
from our description in a preceding number, was built on a 
•group of islands in tho midst of the lake of Tezcuco, being 
surrounded on all sides by water, and communicating with 
the main land by artificial dikes ; the present capital, on 
the other hand, is situated at a distance of between two 
and three miles from the lake. Persons may be inclined, 
therefore, to use Humboldt's words, either to doubt the 
accuracy of the descriptions in the history of the discoveries 
in the New World, or to believe that the capital of Mexico 
does not stand on the same ground with the old residence 
of Monteauma ; " but the city has certainly not changed 
its place, fbr the Cathedral of Mexico occupies exactly 
the ground where the temple of Huitzilopochtli stood, and 
tho present street of Tacuba, is the old street of Tlacopan, 
through which Cortex made his famous retreat, on the 
melancholy niaht of the 1st of July, 1520." The difference 
of situation arises solely from the diminution of the water of 
the lake of Tezcuco, a diminution which is to be attributed 
to both natural and artificial causes. 

In order to give our readers some idea of the general 
appearance of the modem city of Mexico, we must a^ain 
have recourse to the language of Humboldt, whose ima- 
pinary picture of the ancient capital, we transferred to our 
>'^ges ID a former number, and whose descriptions are 
Always as much remarkable for their eloquence, as their 
accuracy. ♦* Mexico,'* he says, •* is without doubt one of the 
most beautiful cities that Europeans have founded in either 
hemisphere. With the exception of St. Petersburgh, Ber- 
lin, Philadelphia, and the more modem parts of London, 
no town of the same extent can bear comparison with it, 
for the uniform level of the ground which it occupies, for 
the regularity and breadth of the streets, and for the size 
of the publio places. The architecture is in general pure, 
. and in some instances, very beautiful ; the buildings are 
not loaded with superfluous omament, while the stone and 
porphvry of which they are constructed, give them an 
air of solidity, and occasionally, even of magnificence. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more rich and varied, than the 
picture which the valley presents from the Cathedral- 
tower, on a fine summer's morning, when the air is clear 
and pure, and the cloudless sky exhibits that deep-blue 
tint, which is peculiar to the dry atmosphere of an elevated 
position. Immediately beneath the spectator, lies the 
city with its magnificent buildings ; beyond its limits, on 
every side, the eye sweeps over a vast plain Of carefully- 
cultivated fields, which stretch to the very foot of CoIosaaI 
mountains covered with perpetual snow. ' The city seems 
bathed by the waters of the lake of Tezcuco,' whose basin, 
encircled with villages and hamlets, recalls to mind the 
most beautiful lakes of the Swiss mountains. Noble 
avenues of elm and poplar lead from every side to the 
capital ) two aqueducts, raised on lofty arches, traverse the 
plain, and exhibit an appearance equally agreeable and 
interesting. To the north is seen the magnificent convent 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, backed by the mountains 
Tcpeyacac; and around it, the ground is diversified by 
ravines overgrown with palms, and the arborescent yucca. 
Towards the south, the whole plain appears one immense 
garden of orange, peach, apple, cherry, and other Euro- 
pean fruit-trees. This beautiful cultivation forms a sin- 
gular contrast with the wild appearance of the naked 
mountains which enclose the valley, and among which the 
famous volcanoes of La Puebla, Popocatepetl, and Iztacci- 
huatl, are the most distinguished. The first of these 
forms an enormous cone, the crater of which, continually 
inflamed, and throwing up smoke and ashes, opens in the 
midst of eternal snows.*' 

This is certainly a splendid piotuia ; we know no other 
capital in the world, ofTering an equal combination of 
similar attractions. We must remark, however, that 
Humboldt has sometimes been charged with a disposition 
to view things in too favourable a light, occasionally over- 
poking defects, which have become visible to' subsequent 
obser\'ers, in the objects which he describes, and thus 
presenting only one side of the picture, and that the bright 
one. The following extjratct from the pen of one of our 



countrymen will supply his omission in the present 
instance, and will serve tq ^how, that the ipol which ha 
has painted in such glowing colours, is not without con- 
siderable drawbacks on its beauty and general attractions. 
" X have stj^id," says Mr. Beaufoy, in his interesting 
Mexican Illustrations^ '* on the roofs of the houses in 
Mexico, for a considerable timo together, admiring the 
beauty of the buildings, the clearness of the sky, and the 
mountainous outline on every side. I have watched till 
the snowcapped peak of Popocatepetl, or the lower, but 
far finer and broken summits of Iztaccihuatl, have been 
distinctly visible above the masses of clouds ; when they 
have been burnished by the rays of a setting sun, after all 
below was in darkness : and few men could have been more 
highly gratified. My enthusiasm, however, has not 
blinded me ; I still disliked the swampy bleak flat which 
tnet my view each time I quitted the town. It did not make 
me transform half a dozen wild fruits, small stony wretched 
grapes, peaches like green almonds or bad turnips, into 
the luscious productions of the West Indies or English 
hot-houses. Neither did it warm my fancy so much, that 
the half-naked, miserable-looking Indians, and mixed 
castes, who crowd the streets, shivering at each rain-drop 
or gust of wind, under a ragged sort of blanket, then 
closely wra])ped round them to the chin,— that these 
melancholy-looking wretches should seem the Arcadian 
peasants of poetic fiction." 

THE OBAND SQUARE. 

Thb Grand Square of Mexico is very fine, being both 
spacious in itself, and surrounded by good buildings. A 
portion of it is represented in the engraving which we gave 
in our preceding number on this subject, and which is 
reduced from a splendid plate contained in Humboldt's 
Atlas Piitoresquet and copied originally from a picture by 
a Mexican artist. We should observe, however, that it is 
a matter of doubt whether the bronze equestrian statue of 
Charles the Fourth, which forms so prominent a portion of 
the view, and which was once the boast and omament of 
the city, at present occupies its place. It was originally 
erected under the Spanish dominion, and is spoken of by 
all travellers as a very creditable work ; indeed, as the 
finest specimen of casting in the New World. "It is 
admirably executed ;" says Mr. Poinsett, •* and after that 
of Agrippa, in Rome, and Peter the Great, in St Peters- 
burgh*, is the most spirited and graceful equestrian statue 
I have ever seen. It was cast in Mexico, and the artist, 
Mr. Tolsa, succeeded at tho first cast of the metal. He 
deserves great credit, to have himself moulded, cast, and 
placed a statue weighing forty thousand five hundred 
pounds, in a country so destitute of mechanical resources." 

Beautiful, however, as was this statue, and much as it 
contributed to the adornment of the square, as indeed, of 
the whole city, it was still the statue of a king ; and when, 
therefore, in the course of the unfortunate simggle with 
the mother-country, the colonists c^me to hate every thing 
regal, the very name of this noble monument sufficed to 
seal its fate. The Mexican liberals hesitated not to sacri- 
fice all considerations of beauty and omament, to the 
purity of their republican seal; and the effigy of the 
Spanish monarch was removed with ignominy from the 
proud station which it had previously occupied, on its lofty 
pedestal in the Grand Square. Captain Lyon saw it 
standing neglected in the court of the University ; and he 
says, that it may be considered as lost to the public, who 
sometimes speak of it, though why, he knows not, as the 
Caballo de Troya, or the Trojan Horse. Whether it has 
since been restored to its former place, we have no means 
of ascertaining. 

The east side of the square, or that which appears in 
front of our view, is occupied b^ the Cathedral ; on tlie 
north stands a noble building, which, under the old order of 
things, was the palace of the Spanish viceroy, and which 
became the imperial residence, during the short reign of 
Iturbide. At present, it comprises within its walls, the 
residence of the president, the senate-house, and all the 
principal public offices. On the south is a fine row of 
houses, in the centre of which stands the palace of the 
» See Satwday^ Magasins, Vol, V., p. 214. ^^ 
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Marquess de Yallo, (the descendant of Cortez,) vulgarly 
called the Casa del Estado, It was built soon after the 
conquest, on the site of the ancient palace of Montezuma. 
The western side is occupied by the Portales, a range of 
. buildings with a piazza in front, consisting of shops, &c., 
and by a few public ofiices. 

The pleasing effect of the Grand Square is, according 
to Mr. Bullock, much impaired by the presence of ** a 
trumpery building, called the Parian," '* A most odious 
and tasteless bazaar," as a still more modem traveller, Mr. 
Tudor, calls it, where a considerable portion of the retail 
business of the city is transacted. This is a quadrangular 
building, about one hundred and twenty yards in length, 
and intersected by a number of streets or passages, which 
divide it into uniform compartments : the whole of it is 
occupied by shops, the interior of which is laid open to 
view, by means of several doors, but no windows. The 
goods are fancifully exposed on stalls, between the doors 
without, or assorted on shelves within ; the larger masses 
of commodities are kept in a toom behind. The several 
entrances to tliis place are provided with strong gates, 
and watchmen are stationed both inside and outside, in 
whose charge property to any amount may be left in per- 
fect safety. Tne commodities for sale consist of British 
and foreign goods, as well as of the produce of domestic 
manufactures. 

This square is the place of resort for a curious class of 
people — the EvangelistaSy as they are called — a sort of 
rcady-wr iters whose business it is to indite memorials and 
epistles for those who cannot write themselves. *• I saw 
about a dozen of these men," says Captain Lyon, " seated 
in various nooks near the shop-doors, occcupied in penning 
letters from the dictation. Most of them, as might easily 
lio perceived, were writing on different subjects: some 
treated of business, while otliers, again, as was evident by 
the transfixed hearts at tlie top of the paper, were tran- 
scribing the tender sentiments of the young men or women 
who were crouched down by their side. I looked over the 
shoulders of many of these useful scribes, as they sat with 
their paper placed on a small board resting on their 
knees, and did not observe one who wrote a bad or illegible 
hand." They have generally to arrange the verbal 
effusioEs of their customers into the shape of a tolerable 
piece of composition ; and in this they display considerable 
dexterity and readiness. "Memorials to ministers and 
judges, letters of condolence and congratulation, and epis- 
tles breathing love and friendship, succeed each other 
rapidly," to use the words' of Mr. Poinsett, ** and appear 
to cost but little effort. Some of them," he adds, '* are 
tolerable improvisator!— « faculty more common among 
the people of Spanish America than it is even among the 
Italians." 

STREETS. 

Thb streets of Mexico are all straight ; most of them are 
between one and two miles in length, and they intersect 
each other at right angles. In looking down them towards 
the exterior of the city, the view is bounded by the distant 
country, and a pleasing illusion is thus produced. ** Every 
one," says Mr. Ward, "who has resided in a southern 
climate, knows how much the purity of the atmosphere 
tends to diminish distances ; but even at Madrid, whore the 
summer-sky is beautifully clear, I never saw it produce 
this effect in so extraordinary a degree as at Mexico. The 
whole valley is surrounded with mountains, most of which 
are at least fifteen miles from the capital, yet, on lookinp^ 
down any of the principal streets, it appears to be termi- 
mated by a mass of rocks which are seen so distinctly that, 
on a fine day, one can trace all the undulations of the sur- 
face, and almost count the trees and little patches of vege- 
tation wliich are scattered over it." 

The streets of Mexico are perfectly level, — they have 
scarcely any inclination whatever. This circumstance, 
though productive of considerable convenience in some 
respects, is yet a source of much disadvantage in others ; 
for after a heavy storm the water will remain stagnant 
for bouK together; indeed, during the rainy season, 
it' is not unfrequently the case that the streets are, 
ibr a short time, perfectly impassable on foot ; and then 
those who are in a hurry, and who cannot send for a 
hackney coach, hire porters to carry them on their shoul- 
ders. Travellers give a laughable account of the tricks of 
these fellows. They carry their burden into the centre of 
tho water and then demand an increase of pay ; — if the 



unwise passenger murmurs at the request, he is quietly 
deposited in the gutter. 

The streets of Mexico are very well paved,--both the 
portion appropriated to pedestrians, and that reserved for 
horses and vehicles. Carriages are roUing about the city 
all day long, in almost countless numbers ; they begin to 
move about ten in the morning, and continue incessantly 
until the same hour at night. Every family of respecta- 
bility keeps one or two coaches, and two pairs of mules. 
The bodies of these vehicles are handsome in form, though 
rather large; instead of being decorated with arms, as 
among us, tliey are gaudily bedizened with painting) 
of various subjects, often taken from the heathen my 
thology. The lower part is very clumsy; — the distance 
between the two axletrees is not less than twelve feet, and 
both before and behind there is a projection, to which 
are fastened the leathers that suspend tho body of the 
machine. The mules are yoked some feet in advance, 
the coachman rides one of them, leaving the view before 
the carriage quite open. The appearance of the whole 
equipage, with the mules so far a- head, is described as 
ungraceful, especially to the eyes of those who are accus- 
tomed to the neatness of pn English carriage; nevertheless, 
there is both safety and ease in the coach itself, and thus 
the stranger soon becomes reconciled to its appearance. 

Mules are used, in Mexico, for draught, in preference to 
horses ; and when large, they are valued at as high a sun: 
as a thousand dollars (about two hundred pounds) the 
pair. Mr. Poinsett speaks of some which he saw in the 
stables of the Conde de Rcgla, a nobleman often men- 
tioned by Humboldt as remarkable for his rich mines and 
his vast landed estates, whose height exceeded sixteen 
hands. "The greatest luxury of a Mexican," he adds, "is 
to have four of these fine mules drawing a carriage richly 
painted and varnished. Even when not used, they are 
kept harnessed to the carriage, and standing in the court- 
yard from morning to night. The harness is heavily 
ornamented with brass plates, and the tails of the mules 
are enclosed in stout leathern bags." 

Nor is there any want of equestrians in the streets. 
Like the carriages, they begin to show themselves about 
ten in the morning ; and, till sun-set, they continue pa- 
rading, with a slow and stately pace, — the riders decked out 
in all the finery of the fashion, and the hoi-scs gaily 
caparisoned with a profusion of trappings. The complete 
equipment of a Mexican gentleman in the national riding- 
dress is very curious, and, moreover, enormously expensive. 
The back and quarters of the horse are covered with a 
coating of leather, sometimes stamped and gilt, and some- 
times curiously wrought, but always terminating in a 
fringe or border of little tags of brass, iron, or silver, which 
make a prodigious jingling at every step. The saddle is 
large, and richly embroidered with silk, gold, and silver ; 
in front it rises into a lofty pommel which is adorned with 
the same metals. The bridle is ugly in appearance, and 
connected, by large silver ornaments, with a powerful 
Arabic bit, of very great weight, which enables a rider to 
manage even the most spirited horses with facility. 

The horseman himself is decked out in much the same 
style as his steed. First there is his sombrero, a low- 
crowned hat, with a brim six inches wide, and a broad 
edging of gold or silver lace ; then he has a jacket of cloth 
or printed calico, likewise embroidered with gold or silk, 
or trimmed with rich fur ; and a pair of breeches of some 
extraordinary colour, (pea-green or azure, Mr. Ward says,) 
open at the knee, to show the much-fring|ed botas, and 
terminating in two points considerably below it. To 
increase the attractive powers of these lower garments, 
they are thickly studded down the side with large silver 
buttons. Next comes the cloth manga, or riding-cloak, 
of blue or purple colour, which is often thrown over the 
saddle and orossed behind the rider in such a manner as 
to display the circular piece of velvet in the centre through 
which the head is passed when the manga is worn, and 
which is in general very beautifully embroidered. 

The bota, however, is the chief article of the equipments, 
— tne real pride of the true Mexican cavalier. "This," 
says Mr. Beaufby, " is formed of the skin of a deer, well- 
tanned and soft ; and being then stamped with a variety of 
pleasing figures, is bound round the le^ with a coloured 
garter, below the knee ; on horse-back it gives the rider 
a firmer hold than the English top-boot, because, being 
more flexible, it accommodates itself to every motion of the 
animal." . The spurs are of a most primitive kind, weigh-v> 
ing from a pound to a pound an(k a l^alf each ; they aJi^ 
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boond to the feot by rude chains and clumay iron burs. 
The rowels of tiiese enormous instruments are ^uite in 
proportion ; Uie common size is three inches in diameter, 
sometimes it reaches four, and if by an^ ohance.the wearer 
is forced to dismount, they trail at his heebi, along the 
ground, in a style any thing but elegant. 

H0U8BS. 

Tbe general appearance of the houses of Mexico is very 
good ; — ** Uiere are none of those wooden balconies/* to use 
tne words of Humboldt, "which disfigure so much all the 
European cities in both the Indies. The balustrades and 
gates are all of Biscay iron, ornamented with bronze, and 
the houses, instead of roofs, have terraces like those in 
Italy and other southern countries.** Manv of these 
terraces are covered with flowers, which afford a pleasant 
place of resort in a fine evening, and, according to Mr. 
bullock, give to the city, when seen from an elevation, a 
far more beautiful appearance than is offered bv any 
in Europe — *' where the red-tiled and deformed roofs and 
shapeless stacks of chimneys are the principal features in 
the prospect.*' The height of the nouses is variously 
stated by different travellers; Mr. Ward says, they "sel- 
dom exceed one stoiy" — the author of A Sketch of the Cus- 
toms and Society of Mexico, says they are " mostly of two 
stories, '—Mr. Bullock says they are " generally of three,** 
-*and Mr. Poinsett make them " of three and four.** Their 
fh>nts are painted of various colours, white, crimson, 
brown, light-green, or yellow, and frequently have in- 
scriptions upon them taken fh>m Scripture; sometimes 
the paint is superseded by glazed porcelain arranged in' 
a variety of designs, giving ue whole a " rich and mosaic 
appearance.'* 

As is the case m man^ continental cities, the practice 
very generally prevails in Mexico, of letting out the 
ground-floor of private houses, even the most splendid ones, 
as shops, stores, and manufactories. The entranoe is 
generally by a pair of large fblding-gates, which lead into 
an open court, filled with trees and flowers, and having the 
different apartments around it ; a broad, handsoipe, stone 
staircase, conducts to the balconies, from which the ap- 
proach is direct into the rooms. " Nothinj^,** we are told, 
"caii be better calculated than these residences for the 
delightful climate, in a country where change of tempera^ 
ture is scarcely known, where permanent spring reigns, 
where fire-places are never seen, and where it is scarcely 
necessary to have glass-windows, to exclude the night-air 
from the bed-rooms. 

But the furniture, and internal decorations of the houses, 
ill accord with the appearance which they present exter- 
nally. Carpets are very little used: a few of the houses of 
the nobility display small ones, or pieces. Hearth-rugs, of 
eourse, are not needed, where there are no fire-places; but 
they are considered to make capital saddle-cloths. 

The chief deficiency is, however, not of things which 
have never been used in the country, but of thin^ which 
were onoe in very common request: the cause of it is thus 
traced by Mr. Bullock. " The closing of the mines, the 
expulsion of the rich Spanish families, and sixteen years 
of revolutionary warfare, with all the concomitant miseries, 
have wrought a melancholy alteration in the fortunes of 
individuals, and in the general state of the country; and in 
this the capital bears no inconsiderable share. The superb 
tables, chandeliers, and other articles of fiimiture, of solid 
silver, the magnificent mirrors and pictures, firamed in the 
same precious metal, have now passed through the mint, 
and, in the shape of dollars, are circulating over Europe 
and Asia; and families whose incomes have exceeded half- 
a-million per annum, can now scarcely procure the means 
of a scanty existence.** There certainly has been nothing 
in the few years which have elapsed since Mr. Bullock 
wrote, to induce us to suppose that the state of things has 
at all improved. 

SHOPS. 

Thb shops of Mexico are an interesting feature of the city, 
though, unlike our own, they make very little display. 
They have no windows, we are told, two or three aoors 
allowing ingress at once " to the lights, the air, the dust, 
and the customer." The working of gold and silver, is 
carried to a considerable extent, and the shops which are 
devoted to the productions of this art, may stand at the 
head of all the rest. ** The first sight of a milliner s shop,*' 
says Mr. Bullock, *" must always raise a smile on the face of 
a newly-arrived foreigner. Twenty or thirty brawny fellows. 



of all complexions, with mustachios, are exposed to the 
street, employed in decorating the dresses, and sewing 
muslin ^owns, in making flowen, and trimming caps, and 
other articles of female attire; whilst perhaps at the next 
door, a number of poor girls are on their knees on the floor, 
engaged in the laborious occupation of grinding chocolate, 
wluch is here always performedby hand.** The apothecaries* 
shops, or stores, are curious; the stock which they usually 
contain, is enormous,— -perhaps fillinff a whole house,— and 
the prices which are charged fbr even me commonest articles, 
are exorbitant. Shops ror the sale of brandy and pulque^ 
^(of which we shall speak below,) are but too common; and 
by the gay display of their various-coloured poisons, in 
handsome decanters, present such a temptation to the poor 
Indians, that few who possess a mediae (a small coin worth 
about three-pence,) can carry it home. 

While speaking of shops, we may notice that there is one 
class of establishments very essential to the public accommo- 
dation, of which a great dearth exists in Mexico; we mean 
inns, and places similar to our coffee-houses, or the French 
restauriUeurs, There is a Sociedad Mexicano, as well as 
some few other houses, where a room can be hired, but Mr. 
Beaufoy tells us, that neither beds nor other conveniences 
are to be found in them ; four bare walls once whitewashed, 
a roof, and perhaps two boards to lie down on, are the 
extent of the accommodations afforded. Captain Lvon 
gives them much the same character; ** the Mesons,* he 
says, " are beyond description offensive and incommodious. 
Cook-shops,*' he adds, ** ror other than arrieros and leperos 
are very scarce, and an absolute stranger would live worse 
in Mexico, than the poor wretches who dive f6r their diners 
in the regions of St. Giles.** 

There is a custom mentioned by one of the above gen- 
tlemen, as universal in Mexico; and which, he says, is 
exceedingly annoying to Europeans, who never heiud of 
such a wing,—** the demanding of payment beforehand, 
for the articles ordered. Your washerwoman, on taking 
away the linen, asks for an advance of money to buy the 
soap ; the tailor wants cash to purchase the cloth, the thread, 
the buttons ; all do the same from the highest to the lowest. 
It is said to have arisen from a convenient forgetfulness the 
Spaniards used to be troubled with,— that of not paying for 
artides after they were delivered.** The system is even 
extended beyond these small matters ; if you purchase or 
hire a house, mines, or any thing, the owner insists on the 
whole or a part of the sum being given him at once. Con- 
tract with a man to supply you with timber or cotton, and 
he ends his agreement with " Provided you furnish me 
with such a proportion of the value, as may procure the 
necessary mules and oxen for the conveyance." 

FXTBUa BUILDINO0. 

Thb public buildings of Mexico are numerous and splendid ; 
we can only f;lance at the principal among them, for a 
detailed description of all would fiir exccM our limits. 
The edifice which we mentioned as occupying tbe north side 
of the grand square, and which is still called the Palace, 
may, perhaps, be placed at the head of them ; its pre-emi- 
nence in one respect is decided— it is the largest erection 
in the city. Mr. Bullock calls it " a truly magnificent 
building ;** Mr. Beaufoy thought it " imposing only from its 
size.** it has four large courts within, around which the 
different offices are distributed. The senate-house which 
is contained within this pile, is described as a small oval 
chamber very prettily furnished, having a little gallery for 
visiten at either end, but ill-situated for hearing. Captain 
Lyon visited it while the assembly was engaged in a 
debate; he says that ''every thing seemed well-conducted, 
except that very strong language was unceremoniously 
made use of amongst the speakers. While the discussion 
was at its highest, the president all on a sudden gave 
notice that it was two o'clock— silence immediately ensued 
—all the membere moved off— «nd thus ended the day ; — 
it being an established rule, that no goverpment-affairs 
should ever keep these patriots from tneir dinnen and 
siestas, and that after the stated hour, every man should be 
permitted to retire and recruit exhausted nature.** 
^ The Mineria, or College of Mines, is a building erected 
by the same individual who oast the equestrian statue, of 
which we have spoken as standing, or having stood, in the 
Grand Square. Mr. Ward says that it is a magnificent 
building, the plan of which does honour to the architect ; 
unfortunately, however, from some radical defect in the 
execution, the whole structure is now falling into ruins, or 
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was, at least, a few yean ago. Most of the buildings in 
Mexico are necessarily built on piles, in conseouence of 
the looseness of the soil; and it is supposed that ttiere was 
some want of care in driving the piles on which the foun- 
dations of the Mineria were laid, or, perhaps, that they 
were not driven to a sufficient depth. The consequence is, 
that the whole superstructure has given way, tne lower 
Hoor having sunk below the level of the street *' It is 
quite melancholy," says^Mr. Ward, "to see magnificent 
rows of columns, windows and doors completely out of the 
perpendicular, with walls and staircases cracking in every 
direction." 

One of the « courts of the Palace is occupied by a small 
botanic garden, which, previously to the Revolution, was 
very rich; soon after the beginning of that event, however, 
a portion of it was appropriated to barracks fur the body 
guard of the viceroys. It is now chiefly remarkable for 
possessing two of the only three specimens known to exist 
in Mexico, of the celebrated Arbol de las manitas, (or tree 
of the little hands;) where they came from, or where 
others may be found growing in a wild state, nobody 
knows, llie tree is about forty feet high, with a smooth 
trunk, destitute of branches almost to the top ; but the 
boughs then stretch over a considerable distance, with 
large leaves and numerous flowers hanging downwards 
from among the foliage. These flowers are very beautiftil, 
being of a red colour, and having the centre in the form 
of a nand, with the fingers a little bent inwards. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Among the finest institutions which this capital could 
boast for the promotion of literature and art, the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture, or the Academia de los Nobles 
Aries, as it is called, occupied a very high rank. 

The picture which Humboldt has drawn of the state of 
this establishment, as it existed at the time of his visit to 
Mexico, is a very flattering one, and contrasts forcibly with 
the accounts which later writers have given us. The 
change in its condition has arisen from the same causes to 
which we are to attribute the general decline of this city, 
and the injury that has been suffered by other institutions; 
namely, the unfortunate circumstances in which the country 
has been placed, since the commencement of the struggle 
for independence against Spain. The following is Hum- 
boldt's description, — it will show our readers what this 
Academy once was. 

" The revenues of the Academy of Fine Arts amount to 
125,000 fraires, (upwards of £5000); of which the govern- 
ment gives 60,000, the body of Mexican miners nearly 



25,000* and the consulado or association of merchants more 
than 15,000. Instruction is communicated ffraHs, It is 
not confined to the drawing of landscapes and figures; 
they have had the good sense to employ other means for 
exciting the national industry. The Academy labours 
successfully to introduce among the artisans a taste for 
elegance and beautiful forms. Large rooms, well lighted 
by Argand lamps, contain every evening some hundreds of 
young people, of whom some draw from rilievo, or living 
models, while others copy drawings of fiimiture, chandeliers, 
or other ornaments in bronze. In this assemblage (and 
this is very remarkable, in the midst of a country where 
prejudices of the nobility against the castes, are so very 
mveterate,) rank, colour, and race, are confounded. We 
see the Indian and the Mestizo (or half-caste) sitting beside 
the white, and the son of a noor artisan, in emulation with 
the children of the great loros of the country. It is a con- 
solation to observe, that under every zone the cultivation of 
science and arts establishes a certain equality among men, 
and obliterates, for a time at least, all those petty passions 
of which the effects are so prejudicial to sociad happiness.** 

The collection of casts belonging to this institution is 
remarkably fine, or at least was so ; it is said to have cost 
the king of Spain upwards of £8000. When Mr. Poinsett 
saw them they were in excellent preservation, but it was 
doubtful, he says, how long they would remain so, as the 
roof was partly off immediately above them, and the rain 
fell upon the floor of the room in which they were placed. 
We find no mention of them in the works of any travellers 
who have visited the city recently; so that whether the 
state of things is at all improved, we have not the means 
of knowing. 

The state of painting, unless greatly improved of late, 
cannot be very flourishing at present. Not one landscape 
or architectural painter remained in this great city when 
Mr. Bullock visited it: we can hardly see how the case 
could be otherwise, when the chief employment of the 
pencil is in decorating the panels of coach-bodies, and the 
heads of wooden bedsteads. Tliere are a vast number of 
pictures, some of them old, in the churches and convents; 
but few have been found of any great merit, or ** worth the 
expense of removing." There are scarcely any private 
collections ; those that did exist in the olden days, have 
disappeared under the pressure of the calamities of 
modem times. 

RELIGION. 

Thb religion of the mhabitants of Mexico is the Roman 
Catholic ; by the third article of the federal constitution- 
that is established exclusively ^^ftJl^zl^^S^^** ®^ ^^® *'*^C 
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It was introduced by the Spaniards, and " propagated 
among the natives," according to Mr. Ward, ** more by 
the arms of the first conquerors, than by the arguments of 
the friars who accompanied them ;" and it has since been 
preserved during the last three centuries, " with all the 
intolerance of spirit for which the mother-country is so 
remarkable." 

It is difficult, indeed, to conceive a stronger picture of men- 
tal debasement, than is exhibited in the religious condition 
of the great mass of the present population of Mexico. 
What must we think of a country where the whole, or nearly 
the whole people are so deeply sunk in superstition, as to 
yield implicit credence to someof the grossest fiibles that were 
ever invented for the deception of mankind, — ^where un- 
bounded faith is reposed in the efficacy of a set of unmean- 
ing or idolatrous mummeries, — where, to use Mr. Beaufby's 
words, ** not a hut or a garden, a pig-sty or a foot-path, can 
be used, until blessea and ornamented with a wooden 
cross,"— Hwher« the churches are crowded with images, 
''each one more reverenced than the Ahnighty himself;" 
and where '^ women and even men prostrate themselves on 
the Hoot at the raising of the host, and make the sign of 
the cross with their tongues amid the dust and filth ?" All 
these things are sad evidences of degradation ; and still 
further testimony may be found in many incidents which 
are related by travellers. As a specimen of the ludicrous 
extravagancies into which intolerance and credulity do 
lead the inhabitants of this country, our readers may take 
the fact, that some horses which had arrived fh)m England 
were actually accused of heresv, (our own country being, 
of course, thought peculiarly heretical,) and would have 
been stoned to death» but for the timely interposition of a 
guai'd of soldiers. Unfortunately this state of things is 
not confined to the lower classes j at least, so we may 
infer from the circumstance of there having been some 
debate in the Mexican Congress about the national advan- 
tages that were likely to ensue {torn cashiering one patron 
saint and electing another. 

When we bear all these things m mind, we shall not 
find much difficulty in assenting to the position laid down 
by Mr. Poinsett, that " there is no country in Europe or 
America, where the superstitious forms of worship are 
more strictly observed than in Mexico. The Indians," 
adds that gentleman, " who were with difficulty won ftom 
their idolatry, love to blend the superstition of their former 
worship with the rites of the Catholic Church. They are 
fond of pageants and processions ; and frequently represent 
the Nativity, Crucifixion, and other sacred mysteries of 
our holy reHgion. This disposition to represent heavenly 
things by sensible images, is common in all Catholic 
countries. I have seen theatrical representations of the 
Nativity in Rome. They tell us that the distinction 
between the sign and the thing signified is never lost sight 
of; but I cannot believe this to be truo of the ignorant 
multitude of Rome, or of the poor Indians in Mexico. 
These poor people are as much idolaters as they were in 
the days of MontoEuma. 

CUURCDES. 

The churches of Mexico are very numerous ; an Ame- 
rican gentleman counted, within the limits of the city, 
1 05 cupolas, spiros, and domes ; and the actual number of 
churches is about 60. Of these the most remarkable is the 
cathedral, which covers an immense space of ground ; it 
stands on the site of the great temple of the ancient city, 
and under its foundations many valuable relics of Mexican 
antiquity are supposed to be buried. Its appearance is 
curious, as our readers mav perceive by a reference to the 
Engraving which we gave of its principal front, in the former 
Supplement on Mexico. One portion is low, and of bad 
Gothic architecture; the remaining part, which is more 
handsome, is built in the Italian style, and decorated with 
statues, pilasters, and a variety of ornaments. 

The interior of this edifice is highly embellished ; but 
though riches have been lavished on it with profusion, 
there is nothing^ grand or imposing in its general effisct. 
Its wooden carvings are beautifully executed, and, altoge- 
ther, it is superior to the other churches of the city ; the 
prevailing character, however, is gaudiness. " On enter- 
ing," says Mr. Bullock, " I felt something like disappoint- 
ment, notwithstanding the extent and magnificence of the 
interior. The centre is nearly filled by the ponderous 
erections, which entirely obstruct its othcnviso fine appear- 
ance, and the high altar is too large for the place it occupies. 



Many of the smaller paintings appeared to be of value, 
«nd works of the old Spanish and Italian masters ; but 
they are so placed, and in such an obscure light, that it is 
not possible to judge decisively of their merit." The 
centre of the church is occupied by a balustrade, which is 
composed, according to Mr. Ward, of a metal brought from 
China through the Philippine Islands, and which is said 
to be a composition of brass and silver ; it is massive, and 
adorned with a great many figures, but, on the whole, not 
remarkable for beauty. Mr. Bullock says, that the metal 
is considered to be of such value, that a sMversmith of 
Mexico is said to have made an offer to the bishop, to con- 
struct a new rail of solid silver of the same weight, in 
exchange for it. 

It is in the outer wall of this cathedral that is fixed the 
curious Calendar Stone, vulgarly called ** Montezuma's 
Watch,'' by which the ancient Aitocks used to designate 
the months of the year. It is circular in form, and con- 
sists of a mass of porphyry, weighing more than 24 tons ; 
in the centre is a hideous head, sculptured in relief, repre- 
senting '* the sun in his four motions ;" around this is a 
double row of hieroglyphics, behind which again there are 
other circles in relief. At a little distance from it, and 
sunk in the earth, 'so as to leave only its surface exposed, 
is the famous Stone of Sacrifices, on which it has been 
supposed that the human sacrifices were performed in the 
ancient temple of Mexico. '* It is in a complete stele of 
preservation," says Mr. Ward, " and the little canals for 
carrying off the blood, with the hollow in the middle, into 
which the piece of jasper was inserted, upon which the back 
of the victim rested while his breast was laid open, and his 
palpitating heart submitted to the inspection of the high 
priest, give one still, after the lapse of three centuries, a 
very lively idea of the whole of .this disgusting operation." 

Humboldt, however, dissents from this opinion. " I am 
inclined to think," he says, *' that the Stone of Sacrifices 
was never placed at the top of a teocalli, but was one of 
those stones called temalacatl, on which the combat of the 
gladiators took place between the prisoners of rank, destined 
to be sacrificed, and a Mexican warrior. Placed on the 
t€malac€al, surrounded by an immense crowd of spectators, 
they were to fight six Mexican warriors in succession : if 
they were fortunate enough to conquer them, their liberty 
was granted them, and thev were permitted to return to 
their native country ; if, on the contrary, the prisoner sank 
under the strokes of one of his adversaries, a priest dragged 
him, dead or living, to the altar, and tore out his heart" i 

Among the other churches of Mexico, the chief arc 
those attached to the Franciscan Convent, and the Monas- 
tery of La Professa. The church of Santa Then^sa is also 
mentioned as " handsomely ornamented, and in good taste;'* 
and that of La Encamacion is spoken of as very rich and 
splendid, the principal altar being surmounted by " a pyra- 
mid of embossed silver, at least fifteen feet high," 

At a short distance fix)m Mexico, on the rocky hill of 
Tepeyacac, stands the Church of Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe — Our Lady of Guadalupe, which is celebrated 
throughout tlie whole of Mexico for its miraculous origin, 
and tne possession of an equally miraculous picture 
of the Virgin. The absurd legend occupies a huge 
folio volume; it may be briefly noticed in a few lines, 
thus. Soon after the conquest, a vision of the Virgin 
appeared to an Indian peasant, and ordered him to go 
to the Bishop of Mexico, relate what he had seen, and 
order the prelate to build a chapel on that very spot in her 
honour. The man approached the episcopal palace, but 
was intimidated by the state and magnificence that sur- 
rounded the bishop, and retired accordingly without obey- 
ing the orders he had jeceived. On his return he again 
saw the vision, which rebuked him for his disobedience, 
and delivered a more positive command. The peasant 
asked for some token, to show that his mission was 
authentic : he was ordered to climb to the summit of tho 
rock, and told that he would there find the sign which ho 
required. The man obeyed, and though it was the midst 
of winter, he found the heretofore desolate spot covered 
with flowere. He gathered some, went instantly to tho 
palace, obtained admittance, related all that had happened, 
and then presented the flowers. The tale was instantly 
credited, a procession to the rock set forth, and the picture 
was discovered. The church was immediately built, and 
munificently endowed. 

Such is the ridiculous fable which is implicitly believed 
by the inhabitants of this country, as the real histor>' of 
the origin and foundation of the church of Guadalupe. 
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So strong is its influence, that even to this day ofTerings 
are sent from every part of Mexico to this shrine of the 
Virgin. The first chapel was huilt at the top of the hill ; 
a large one at its foot is now the principal one, and witliin 
its walls the picture is preserved. Several chapels have 
hecn erected at different times by individuals, and the 
whole collection presents rather a rich appearance. It is 
difficult to say to what style of architecture it belongs, as 
all pretensions to uniformity are destroyed by the numerous 
capellas (or chapels) erected in the vicinity of the principal 
ediGce, bv the more wealthy votaries of the virgin. One 
of them IS very remarkable; having been built to com- 
memorate an escape from shipwreck, it has assumed as 
much as possible the form of the sails of a ship. Our 
readers may, perhaps, perceive it in the engraving, which 
is copied from one of the plates in Mr. Ward's work. 

POLICE. 

*' The city of Mexico," says Humboldt, " is remarkable 
fur its excellent police. Most of the streets have ver^ 
broad pavements, and they are clean and well lighted. ' 
He must use the word however more in its continental 
sense, than in the signification which we commonly attach 
to it, or else things must have greatly changed since tiie 
time when he wrote. The Mexican capital still continues 
to enjoy the advantages of broad pavements, and clean 
well-lighted streets ; but, unfortunately, no man can walk 
them ailor night-fall, without running a considerable chance 
of being robbed or murdered. " We intended to go to the 
theatre,'* says Mr. Poinsett, " but first drove home to get 
our sabres, that we might walk home in the evening with 
safety. This will seem a very strange precaution in a 
civilized country, but it is absolutely necessary. The porter 
of our house seeing me go out in the evening when I first 
arrived, without being armed, remonstrated with me on 
what he was pleased to call my rashness ; and, on inquiry, 
I found that it was considered imprudent to do so. I was 
told robberies and assassinations were frequent, and that 
not lesss than twelve hundred assassinations had been 
committed since the entrance of the revolutionary army 
into the capital. I could not learn that any of them had 
been detected and punished.'* Surely, then, if the police 
be excellent in the one sense, it is execrable in the other. 

But this is not the worst ; in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, robberies are openly committed in the face of day. 
The ruined suburbs anord every advantage for the commis- 
sion of crime, and the concealment of the offender ; so that no 
one thinks of taking a walk into the outskirts of the capital 
without pistols and companions. It is not, however, by the 
lowest classes alone of the community that these ofiiBnces are 
committed ; individuals of a much higher order have been 
known to be engaged in them. Their mode of proceeding 
is to sally forth, well mounted, in large parties, and drag 
their victim from his horse by means of the well-known 
lasso ; they then strip him of his clothes, as well as his 
money, and, should he be unwise enough to resist, some- 
times murder him. Mr. Beaufoy says, that soon afler he 
left Mexico, an English gentleman, newly arrived in the 
capital, was stopped, robbed, and stripped, close to the gate 
of the city. He was riding quietly about the environs, 
coraparhig the open pages of Bullock's book with what he 
saw himself, when he was disagreeably interrupted by a 
lasso, and rather a violent fall fVom his horse. Some five- 
and-twenty Mexican gentlemen rode by, but, seeing what 
was going on, they very prudently did not interfere ; had 
they done so, one of two evils must have occurred ; either 
the Englishman would have got stabbed, or their country- 
men would have lost their booty. Pistols are the most 
fonnidable weapons which the traveller can carry for his 
own protection ; indeed, they are the only weapons to be 
relied on as a means of defence, for the natives are very 
good swordsmen, and when they have the advantage of 
numbers, will not be intimidated by any thing but fire- 
arms. Europeans are generally provided with them, and 
have, therefore, seldom been openly assaulted; whereas, 
some ludicrous instances have occurred of Mexican gentry 
coming back to town without their shirts. 

Judging from the accounts of different travellers, we may 
infer that the state of the police in the capital, depends alto- 
gether on the character of the government generally, or of 
the individual functionary, within whose department the 
care of the lives and properties of its inhabitants may 
happen to fail. It would appear, that sometimes the autho- 
rity of the state is exerted ror the protection of its subjecto, 



by a vigorous repression of crime, while at others they are 
quietly lefTt to take care of themselves in the best way they 
can. It is easy to conceive that under the old Spanish rule, 
the jealousY of the government may have led to a better 
system, and to a stricter enforcement of the laws, against 
all disturbers of the public peace ; nor is it more difficult 
to understand how, in the course of the long revolutionary 
struggle which has uprooted the whole system of govern- 
ment in Mexico, and left the country a prey to contending 
factions, the efficiency of the police may have become 
relaxed, and a license have been assumed by evil-doers, to 
violate the laws with impunity, 

PUBLIC WALKS. 

LiKS most cities of Spain, and cities of Spanish origin, 
Mexico has famous public walks. The Alameda and the 
Paseo Nuevo are the principal ones ; the former is more 
especially celebrated. Unluckily, however, ft has shared 
in the common decline of all things in this capital, and no 
longer presents the same scenes of splendour which charac- 
terized it in fi)rmer days ; nevertheless it is still a place 
which possesses very considerable attractions, an4 is looked 
upon as a very important appendage to the city, by all its 
pleasure-loving inhabitants. Our extracts will enable our 
readers to compare its present condition with the appearance 
which it ofiered in the olden time, when, as a colony of Spain, 
Mexico enjoyed some portion of the prosperity which 
attached to the mother-country. The first is from the pen 
of Thomas Gage, commonly called Friar Gage, who resided 
in the capital for some time, during the year 1625. 

•* The gallants of this city," he says, '" show themselves 
daily here on horseback, and most in coaches about four of 
the clock in the afternoon, in a pleasant shady field called 
la Alameda, full of trees and walks, somewhat like unto 
our Moor-Jields, where do meet as constantly as the mer- 
chants upon our Exchange, about two thousand coaches, full 
of gallants, ladies, and citizens, to see and to be seen, to 
court and to be courted, the gentlemen having their train 
of blackmore slaves, some a dozen, some half-a-dozen, 
waiting on them, in brave and gallant liveries, heavy with 
gold and silver lace, with silk stockings on their black legs, 
and roses on their feet, and swords by their sides; the ladies 
also carry their train by their coaches' side, of jet-like dam- 
sels, who, with their bravery and white mantles over them, 
seem to be, as the Spaniard saith, mosca en leche^ a fiie 
in milk. But the train of the viceroy, who often goeth to 
this place, is wonderful stately, which some say, is as great 
as the train of his master, the king of Spain. At this 
meeting are carried about, many sorts of sweetmeats and 
papers of comfits to be sold» for to relish a cup of cool water, 
which is cried about in curious glasses. But many times," 
continues this quaint describor, " their meetings, sweetened 
with conserves and comfits, have sowre sauce at the end, 
for jealousie will not suffer a lady to be courted, no, nor 
sometimes to bo spoken to, but puts fury into the violent 
hand, to draw a sword or dagger, and to stab or murther 
whom he was jealous of, and when one sword is drawn, 
thousands are presently drawn, some to right the party 
wounded or murthered, others to defend the party mur- 
thering, whose friends will not permit him to be apprehended, 
but will guard him with drawn swords, until they have 
conveyed him to the sanctnary of some church, from whence 
the viceroy his power is not able to take him for a legal 
tryal." 

It would certainly be quite useless to look now-a-days for 
such a scene of splend'iur on the Alameda of Mexico ; the 
trains of slaves "with silk stockings on their black legs 
and roses on their feet, and swords by their sides," have all 
passed away with the prosperity of this country. Of the 
size of this place our readers may, perhaps, be unable to 
form an idea from Gage's statement, that it was " like unto 
our Moor-fields" of the sixteenth century. Mr. Beaufoy 
says it is about as large as Lincoln's Inn Fields. It is 
laid out in lines radiating from different centres, and 
planted with avenues of trees, shrubberies, &c. It has a 
carriage-poad round it, to which it is the fashion for ladies 
to drive out about four in the afternoon, and their^carriagcs 
being drawn up in a long line, often remain stationary for 
hours. 

" Amongst the many curious scenes that Mexico pre- 
sented," says Mr. Ward, " I know none with which we were 
more struck than the Alameda. As compared with the 
Prado* of Madrid, it was, indeed, deprived of its bright^ 
• To be described m a future portipn of this work. *^^ 
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ornament, the women ; for few or none of the ladies of 
Mexico ever appear in public on foot : but to compensate this, 
St had the merit of being totally unlike any thing that we 
had ever seen before. Oii a Sunday, or Dia de Fiesta 
(Festival Day,) the avenues were crowded with enormous 
coaches, in each of which were seated two or more ladies, 
dressed in full evening costume, andwhiling away the time 
with a segar, in awaiting the approach of some of the 
numerous gentlemen walking or riding near. Nor were 
the equestrians less remarkable ; for most of them were 
equipped in the fiill riding-dress of the country, differing 
from that worn by the lower orders, only in the richness of 
the materials.*' We have already described this dress, as 
well as the enormous coaches here spoken of. 

The Paseo Nuevo is another walk of note ; it consists 
of a broad road, raised about three feet above the meadow 
tliat surrounds the city, and planted on both sides with 
trees. The Paseo de las Vigas forms a third; it runs 
by the side of the Chalco Canal, along which the native 
Indians convey to the citv the fruits, flowers, and vegetables 
which are produced in their gardens. At an early hour 
in the morning, when the canal is crowded with boats 
pushing along to the markets, it presents an animated scene. 

TUB POPULATION. 

The best place for obtaining a general view of the popula- 
tion of Mexico is the PorUles. " Heoe,'* says Captain 
Lyon, " the stranger sees the most extraordinary variety 
of people and things huddled together, into an apparently 
confused, yet well-ordered mass. Several principal shops 
open to the Portales, and innumerable petty venders of 
both sexes also display their wares crowded on tables, in 
boxes and baskets, in frames, or spread on the ground ; 
while half-naked leperos, sleeping, overpowered by pulque, 
or begging of the passers-by; priests, monks, officers, 
Indians, ladies, and Europeans, form a continually-moving 
motley crowd. At one turn may be met the water-carrier 
with an immense jar hanging at his back, suspended by a 
broad leather belt from tlie head, while a smaller vessel 
hangs by another strap in front to maintain the balance. 
In a different quarter is seen a stout lepero bearing a 
chair slung from his head and shoulders, and in which is 
seated an old importunate beggar. On turning to avoid this 
object, there is a chance of stumbling over the fruit and 
flowers of some poor (juiet Indian woman, as she sits crouched 
against a pillar, while the ear is frequently saluted by the 
loud cries of the newsmen, who sell in considerable quan- 
tities the publications of the day; proclamations for or 
against the Gapuchines (Spaniards), the priests, the 
election of deputies, or whatever may be the most agitating 
topic of the day.'' 

The leperos mentioned in this extract are the most 
curious class of the population of Mexico ; they resemble 
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the lazzaroni of Naples in every thing, with this only 
difference that instead of eating raaccaroni they drink 
pulaue. 

This pulque is t}ie favourite beverage of the lower classes 
in the city of Mexico, and in a very considerable portion 
of the republic around ; it is the produce of a plant called 
Mwuey, or Metl, of Pittes, a species of Agave Americana^ 
or American Aloe. The growm of the plant is slow, but 
when it has reached maturity, its height varies from six 
to ei^ht feet, with leaves of corresponding size ; it will 
flourish with very little culture, on the poorest soil. In 
some parts of the country, there are regular' plantations of 
this useful production ; the plants are there arranged in 
lines, with an interval of about three yards between each. 
When the period of flowering arrives, the plant begins to 
be productive ; it is on this account extremely important 
to the cultivator, to know exactly Uie time of efflorescence. 
The Mexicans learn its approach by certain signs which 
they attentively observe ; they know almost the very hour 
in which the stem, or central shoot, which is destined to 
produce the flower, is about to appear, and they anticipate 
It by making a deep incision, and extracting the whole 
heart or bundle of central leaves (el corazon), leaving 
nothing but the thick outside rind, which forms a natural 
basin or wall, about two fCet deep, and one and a half in 
diameter (see the Engraving.) Into this the sap, which 
would have gone to support the large shoot which has been 
cut off, is continually oozing in such quantities, that it is 
found necessary to remove it two or three times a day. This 
sap is allowed to ferment, and in a week or two it becomes 
pulque in the best state ibr drinking. 

" The natives," says Mr. Ward, " ascribe to pulque 'as 
many good qualities as whisky is said to possess in Scot- 
land. They call it stomachic, a great promoter of digestion 
and sleep, and an excellent remedy in many diseases. It 
requires a knowledge of all these good qualities, to recon- 
cile the stranger to that smell of sour milk, or slightly- 
tainted meat, by which the young pulque-drinker is usually 
disgusted ; but if this can be surmounted, pulque will be 
found both a refreshing and a wholesome beverage, for its 
intoxicating qualities are very slight, and as it is drunk 
always in a state of fermentation, it possesses, even in the 
hottest weather, an agreeable coolness.'' - The offensive 
smell in question is attributed to the dir^ pig-skins in 
which it is conveyed from the place of ciuture to lai^ 
towns. There is also a strong sort of brandy, called 
Mexical, or aguardiente de Maguey^ prepared from this 
plant, and of this the consumption is great. 

Tlie cultivation of the maguey thus possesses considerable 
advantages. To use Humboldt's wonls, " a proprietor who 
plants from 30,000 to 40,000 maguey is sure to establish the 
fortune of his children." But itreqires a degree of patience 
seldom found among the Indians of Mexico, to pursue a 
species of cultivation which only begins to grow lucrative at 
the end of fifteen years. In a good soil, the plant reaches the 
period of flowering in five years ; in a poor one, no harvest 
can be expected in less than eighteen years. The plant is 
destroyed, if the incision be made too early, — that is to 
say, long before the flowers would have naturally developed 
themselves. 
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SHOES, AND THEIR VARIOUS FORMS. 
The invention of this useful article of dress must 
necessarily be attributed to a very remote period in 
the history of the world, for as soon as mankind 
had made even a moderate progress in the arts of life, 
their attention would naturally be directed to the 
contrivance of some method for preserving the soles 
of the feet from injury. In preparing a covering for 
the liead, the most delicate materials, such as straw, 
shavings of wood, &c., were in the first instance 
resorted to, the only object being to protect the head 
from the heat of the sun, and occasionally from 
rain; but any substance calculated to guard the 
feet from injury, must be capable of enduring much 
wear and tear. On this account it is, that the 
earliest coverings for the feet, of which any traces 
exist, were formed of leather. 

The first three engravings represent shoes, or 
rather sandals, (for the covering of the uj'per part of 
the foot is a much later* invention,) of Egyptian 
manufacture, and show the high state of civilization 
in EgjTpt nearly three thousand years ago. 

The sandals of the Greeks are the next we have 
to notice, and in these, the upper part of the foot is 
still left uncovered, although, perhaps, greater dex- 
terity is exhibited in the different methods of 
fastening them on the feet. Much uncertainty, 
however, exists^ as to the correct forms of the 
sandals of this celebrated nation, as most of the 
statues which have been preserved are greatly da- 
maged, and the feet have been restored by modem 
artists: in addition to this, the greater iiumber of 
the statues of theur heroes, or gods, are represented 
with their bare feet. The form of the coverings for 
the feet of the ancient Romans is evidently derived 
from ♦he Greeks, but they assumed a greater variety 
of shapes ; in general, however, the upper part of the 
foot was either wholly or partially covered. The en- 
graving No. 4, represents what may perhaps be most 
appropriately called a boot. 

The four next engravings (Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9,) are re- 
presentations of ancient shoes and sandals, of dif- 
ferent kinds. The first, with spikes attached to the 
sole, is, evidently, intended for the purpose of ren- 
dering the wearer surefooted, in ascending or des- 
cending steep acclivities, or in crossing plains of ice, 
or frozen snow. The next is almost a perfect shoe, 
but to what nation it belonged is uncertain. The third 
is a species of wooden clog, and is almost similar to 
those worn at the present day by the ladies of Syria. 
The fourth appears to be formed of leather; it is 
gopied from an ancient fragment, but it is uncer- 
tain to what country it is to be attributed. 

Referring to the shoes of modern nations, the 
. first, and perhaps the most antique, ara those worn 
by the Chinese. Like every other article of dress 
of this singular people, the shoes of the richer 
classes are chiefly formed of silk, and beautifully 
embroidered. Nos. 10 and 11 represent the foot 
and shoe of e^ Chinese lady of rank, >vhicb, from its 
extremely small size, was, no doubt, of the most 
fashionable form. 

This strange desire pf the Chinese females of all 
ranks, to reduce the size of their feet, is only another 
proof of the inconveniences and torments which 
have been endured for fashion's sake 3 and, although 
at first sight it appears extremely singular, it is not a 
whit more unnatural than the tight lacing of the 
ladies of Europe. To such' an extent is this practice 
carried, that, says Lord Macartney, " Even among 
the middle and inferior classes, the feet were un- 
naturally small, or rather truncated. They appeared 
as if the fore-part of the foot had been accidentally 



cut off, leaving the remahidcr of the.usual size, and 
bandaged like the stump of an amputated limb j they 
undergo, indeed, much torment, and cripple them- 
selves in a great measure, in imitation of ladies of 
higher rank, among whom it is the custom to stop, 
by pressure, the ffcowth of the ancle, aa well as the 
foot, from the eaiTiest infancy; and leaving the great 
toe in its natural position, forcibly to bend the others, 
and retain them under the foot, till at length they 
adhere to it, as if buried in the sole, and can no more 
be separated. Notwithstanding the pliability of the 
human frame in tender years, its tendency to expansion 
at that period, must, whenever it is counteracted, 
occasion great pain to those who are so treated j and 
before the ambition of being admired takes possession 
of these victims of fashion, it requires the vigilance 
of their female parents to prevent their relieving 
themselves from the firm and tight compresses which 
bind their feet and ancles. When these compresses 
are constantly and carefully kept on, the feet 
are symmetrically small. The young creatures are, 
indeed, obliged for a considerable time, to be 
supported when they attempt to walk; but even 
afterwards they totter, and always walk upon their 
heels. Some of the very lowest classes of the 
Chinese, of a race confined chiefly to the mountains, 
and remote places, have not adopted this unnatural 
custom. But the females of this class are held by 
the rest in the utmost degree of contempt, and are 
employed only in the most menial domestic ofliices. 

*' So inveterate is the custom which gives pre- 
eminence to mutilated over perfect limbs, that the in- 
terpreter averred, and every subsequent information 
confirmed the assertion, that if of two sisters, otherwise 
every way equal, the one had been thus maimed, while 
nature had been suffered to make its usual progress 
in the other, the latter would be considered as in an 
abject state, unworthy of associating with the rest of 
the family, and doomed to perpetual obscurity, and 
the drudgery of servitude." 

How this singular fashion a^ose, is uncertain ; the 
common story in China is, that a certain lady of 
very high rank, happened to be gifted by nature with 
extremely smaU feet, and, no doubt, took good care 
that her advantage over the rest of her sex, should 
not be unknown ; this naturally excited the emulation 
of others, and an endeavour was made to supply by 
art, that which was considered a deficiency on the 
part of nature. 

This curious covering for the leg and foot (No. 12,^ 
was in use among the Anglo-Saxons, it was employed 
chiefly by the higher classes, and by the clergy in ge- 
neral ; a shoe was also worn -along with it. These leg 
bandages, or garters, were at times very richly em- 
broidered, and sometimes instead of being rolled one 
way, as in our engraving, they were employed and 
bound round contrary ways. So that when they were 
of two colours, the appearance resembled a Highland 
stocking; this was called crossrgartering. 

The shoes of the Anglo-Saxons were very simple, 
but, at the same time, well contrived for comfort j 
they were usually tied at the instep by a leather thong. 

After the time of tiie Anglo- Saxona, when the 
nation began to import its fashions from other 
countries, fbe form of the shoes and boots was con- 
stantly varying. Indeed, they appear to have been 
made rather according to the whim or caprice of the 
wearer, than in consequence of ahy settled fashion ; we 
must not, however, omit to notice the long-toed boot 
(No. 15,) so much worn in the reign of Richard the 
Second. It is said by historians that these were so in- 
convenient in walking, that the wearer was obliged to 
loop them up to the W, b^^ g»ye^^O^,diainsj 
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it is also said that once on the field of battle^ the 
yonng cavaliers were so encumbered by these un- 
naturally long 'toes, liiat they were obliged to cut 
them ofif in the heat of the conflict. 

In the seventeenth century, the boots of gentlemen 
were ornamented with tops, sometimes elegantly 
fringed with lace, and the shoes also had immensely 
large rosettes of different- coloured silks. 

We are coming now to comparatively modem 
times, and some now living can remember the high- 
heeled shoes worn by the ladies in the last century. 
No. 1 7 represents a shoe of this description, such as 
was worn by the fashionable men of the day. 

The shoe and boot represented in Nos. 18, 19, are 
still worn in France: the jack -boot has been so often 
Noticed by travellers and others, that it hardly needs 
description 5 it is, however, perhaps, not generally 
known, that the foot of the wearer of this unwieldy 
boot does not reach the sole, but is received in a space 
about four inches above the ground, so that the heel 
of the wearer is immediately in front of the spur. 
The wooden shoe is formed out of one solid piece of 
wood, and is worn in France chiefly by the children 
and women in country places. It is the wooden 
shoe alluded to by Goldsmith's porter in the Citizen 
of the World, who, while resting from his load, 
declares the French to be only " fit to carry burdens, 
because they are slaves and wear wooden shoes.*' 

No. 20 is a kind of sandal worn by the mountaineers 
in Switzerland, studded with iron spikes, to prevent 
the foot slipping. 

The snow-shoe is formed of a fram€-work of wood, 
strongly interlaced with thongs of leather; it is em- 
ployed by the Esquimaux and the Canadians, to 
prevent their sinking into the snow, when crossing 
their extensive plains. This shoe causes great 
pain to the wearer until after considerable practice in 
the use of it. 

We cannot better conclude this account, than by 
noticing the machines invented by Mr. Brunei for 
the purpose of making shoes for the Army and 
Navy. The chief difiPerence between his method and 
that in common use, consisted in the employment of 
nails of difiFerent lengths, for the purpose of uniting 
the various parts of the shoes, the only part sub' 
jected to the operation of sewing being the three 
pieces of which the upper-leather is composed, namely, 
the vamp and the two quarters. The cutting-out is 
performed by large steel punches of the proper 
form; the holes to receive the nails are made with 
the greatest regularity, and by a very simple con- 
trivance: the nails, which are also made by the same 
machine, are dropped with unerring certainty in their 
places, and at one ^ blow they are all driven in to the 
proper depth. 

The nails employed are of three kinds. 1. The 
long nails, which form a complete row, as near as 
possible to the edge of the whole shoe, passing 
through the two soles, the welt, and the upper-leather; 
the heel is also fastened on by a row of these nails 
round its edge. The heads, or thick ends of the nails, 
are seen on the lower side of the soles, and keep the 
leather from wearing. 

2. The tacking nails, which are of such a siase as 
to pass only through the sole and the weU, Of these 
there is a row all round the edge of the foot^ but 
further from the edge than the row of long nails. 

3. The short naUs, which only penetrate through 
the thickness of the lower sole ; they are disposed 
in parallel rows across the tread of the foot, and 
also in a double row parallel to the outline of the 
toe, at about three quarters of an inch from 'the 
edge. 



WITCHES. 
Matthew Hopkins, thb Witch-Finder. 
Among the spots and blemishes which defaced " Old 
England," — we mean 'England in the days even of 
good Queen Bess, King James, and our Charles's, 
none appear of a darker dye than the evils of 
superstition. And of all the forms under which the 
superstition of our ancestors is presented to our view, 
the notion respecting the existence and power of 
witches, is perhaps the most hideous and abominable. 
If the delusions of this kind had been so far harm- 
less as to have kept within the minds of those per- 
sons whom they misled, we might, indeed, have 
wondered at such gross ignorance prevailing in the 
seats of learning, and amidst the bright periods of 
our literary history, like •* the moping owl** in broad 
sun -shine ; and we might have classed them among 
such Vulgar Errors, as those of " The philosophers* 
stone which should turn all to gold;*' " The hidden 
virtue in precious stones," or, " TTie geese, which 
were produced from the fish called Barnacles !" 

But the opinions respecting witches, were as cruel 
as they were false : and our feeling of the ridiculous, 
is quickly turned into that of sorrow and pity, on 
finding not only that some of the most learned, and, 
generally speaking, humane of our countrymen, in a 
past age, held the common notions upon witchcraft, 
but that thousands of poor, old, and innocent persons, 
mostly women, were condemned and executed for this 
alleged offence, in Great Britain alone! We say 
" alleged oScnce," when we consider the absurd stories 
told, and the many impostures which we know to 
have been contrived on the subject: at the same 
time, it may be well to remember the observation 
of Sir William Blackstone. — " It seems to be the 
most eligible way to conclude with an ingenious 
writer of our own (Addison,) that, in general, there 
has been such a thing as witchcraft, though one 
cannot give credit to any particular modern instance* 
of it." Too many reported cases, indeed, there are, 
which, from the monstrous nature of the charge, the 
deep injustice of the kind of evidence, and the revolting 
barbarity attending the last resort against the accused^ 
were a disgrace to our ancient criminal calendars. 
Dr. Grey, in his notes to the poem of Hudihras says, 
that he had seen an account of between three and 
four thousand persons, who suffered death for wltch^ 
craft in the king's dominions, from 1640 to 1660. 

It should be a cause of thankfulness to us, that 
owing to the vast, though gradual, spread of sound 
knowledge since that time, and more especially in 
consequence of the mild and pure light which is shed 
into almost every cottage by the Gospel, now that the 
Bible may be read by all in their native tongue, we are 
freed from these shameful and degrading fetters; 
except, indeed, in some few instances in distant 
villages. But to show that the evil once reached 
even to the highest, both in rank and knowledge, 
we quote a passage from a sermon preached before 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, by Bishop Jewel, in 
which the mischiefs attributed to the agency of 
witches, and the effects of the " evil eye" are plainly 
declared. '* It may please your grace to understand, 
that witches and sorcerers within these last four years 
are marvellously increased within this your grace's 
realm. Your grace's subjects pine away, even 
unto the death; their colour fadeth, their flesh 
rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft. I pray God, they may never practise further 
than upon the subject,** The climax of this, must 
surely have been extremely startling, and have 

Moved the stout heart of England's queen, t 

Though Pope and Spaniard couldn't trouble itf3(J[^ 

177—2 O 
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Bishop Hall speaks of a village in Lancashire, 
where the nximhcr of witches was larger than that of 
the houses. The learned Joseph Glanvil, on the 
occasion of an invisible drum, oeating every night 
at the house of a Mr. Mompesson, in Wiltshire, 
turned his thoughts to the subject, and in 1666, 
published his " Sadducism refuted, or Philosophical Con- 
siderations touching the being of Witches and Witchcraft," 
though the story of his mysterious drummer, if the 
plot could have been traced, would, no doubt, have 
been found as foolish a one as that of the Cock-Lane 
ghost. Even the rich gold of Sir Thomas Browne's 
master-mind had the same species of alloy : " For 
my part," says he, " I have ever believed, and now do 
believe, that there are witches. They that doubt of 
these, do not only deny them, but spirits, and arc 
obliquely, and upon consequence, a sort not of 
infidels, but atheists." To these instances, taken 
from the professions of Divinity and Medicine, we 
may add those of certain high legal persons, with 
imaginations equally warped. Lord Coke gravely 
draws a difference between a conjuror, a witch, and an 
enchanter. And the great and good Chief-Justice 
Hale, so late as the year 1 664, in presiding as judge 
on the trial of two reputed witches, at Bury St. 
£dmund*s, betrayed such a want of firmness in his 
mode of leaving the matter to the jury, that the 
poor women were found guilty upon Uiirteen several 
indictments, and executed, declaring their innocence 
to the last. ' 

Follies of the same kind, however, are found re- 
corded even in our parish registers, as will be proved 
by the following entry, which we extract literally from 
the register of bnriids of a city parish, St. Olave's, 
Hart Street, the residence, during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and some of her successors, of several 
noble and distinguished families. "1579. 16 Mays. 
— Was buried Agnes Peirsonn, Svant, to Mr. Paule 
Banninge*, aged 30 years; bewitched." It was 
imperative on the ^parish officers, at that time, 
to note down the complaint of which the party 
had died^ for a few months before the occurrence 
of Agnes Peirsonn*s name, this is inserted as a fresh 
order. " November 1578. A new comandment from 
the Quene and her consill, to endite the names, the 
christian names, the age, and the disease of every person 
dyeing within the parish.** 

To these authorities, if so they may be called, 
must be added that of James the First] whose 
silly work, entitled Damonohgie, reprinted in London 
in 1603, having first seen the light in Edinburgh, 
and coming, as it did, from a royal pen, found 
crowds of admirers, and made witchcraft ^hionable. 
In his reign a new and severe statute was passed 
against witches, describing the crime in various 
particulars t, and enacting that offenders, duly and 
lawfully convicted, should suffer death. The old 
laws passed in England and Scotland against conju- 
ration and witchcraft, which made the crime felony 
without benefit of clergy, were repealed by a statute 
9 Geo. 11. c. 5 ; doubtless to the great comfort and 
delight of many ancient and harmless females. 

But we proceed to make some mention of the 
remarkable character whose portrait we have given. 
Matthew Hopkins of Manningtree, in Essex, in the 
evil days of Oliver Cromwell, was appointed Witch- 

• A veiT eminent and wealthy merchant, lather of Paul, Brat 
Viscount Bayning of Sudbury, and ancestor of the present Lord 
Bayntng. 

t Such as calling up, or consulting, covenanting with, enter- 
taining, feeding, employing, or rewarding any evil spirit ; taking up 
dead bodies from Uie grave to be used in sorcery ; attempting by 
magic arts to discover hidden treasure or restore stolen goods ; or, 
by enchantment, to cause the hurt of 9»f roan pr Ift^su 



finder for the associated counties ; and it is an accre- 
dited fact, that he discovered and brought to the 
stake or gallows, in one year, sixty poor creatures, 
from the county of Essex alone, as reputed witches. 
He is most likely the person alluded to by Butler 
in his Hudibras, as having been, by the Oliverian 
Parliament, 

Fully empowered to treat about, 

Finding revolted witches out 

The mode of detecting these unhappy beings was 
various, and Hopkins was celebrated for his discern- 
ment in such matters, being looked upon as a great 
critic in marks and signs. The old, the indigent, 
and the ignorant, such as could neither plead their 
own cause, nor hire an advocate, were the miserable 
victims of this knave*s credulity, spleen, . or avarice. 
One method to which he had recourse, was to weigh 
the supposed criminal against the Church Bible, 
which, if she was guilty, would weigh her down. 
Another was, to make her attempt to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer. It was thought that no witch could 
ever do this entirely, but would always omit one 
part or other. A witch could not weep more than 
three tears, and that only out of the left eye. This 
want of tears, was, by the Witch-finders, and even 
by some judges, deemed a substantial proof of guilt ! 

Swimming a witch was a kind of proof very 
^ncrally practised. She was cross-bound, the right 
thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right 
toe ; and, thus prepared, thrown into a pond or river. 
If guilty, she could not sink, if innocent she was 
probably drowned. King James, who is said to have 
advised, if he did not invent this kind of ordeal, gave 
the following sapient reason for the cflect produced ; 
That " the culprit having by her compact with the devil, 
renounced the benefit of the waters of baptism, that 
element in its turn renounced her, and refused to 
receive her into its bosom.'* The burning alive of 
any animal, supposed to be bewitched by her, such 
as an ox, or ^ hog, would force the witch to confess. 
Incredible as it may appear in the present day, 
when so much is done to inform the mind and 
humanize the manners of all classes, an instance of 
this last superstition occurred recently. It is related 
in the Morning Herald, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1834, that a gentleman being alarmed by the 
horrible screams of some animal in extreme pain, 
upon going to the spot, discovered a monster in 
human shape, in the act of roasting, or burning 
alive, a young pig ) declaring that he had reason t4> 
believe that the whole litter was bewitched, and that 
this was the only means of discovering who was 
the witch, and also of curing the rest It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the gentleman ordered the poor 
animal to be instantly killed, to the great annoyance 
of this dupe of a savage superstition. 

Another mode of discovering witches, which was 
considered very efllicient, as it most frequently ex- 
torted confes^on, was the following. The suspected 
person was placed in the middle of a room, upon a 
table or high stool, cross-legged, or in some other 
uneasy posture, to which, if she would not submit 
quietly, she was tightly bound with cords. Here she 
was watched, kept without food, and prevented from 
going to sleep for twenty-four hours, during which 
time, it was thought, her imps, or familiars, would 
come to her; till weakened in mind with terror, and 
exhausted in nature for want of necessary refreshment, 
the unfortunate creature was firequently frightened and 
driven into fancying herself possessed of supematuraJ 
powers ; and by avowing crimes which existed only in 
her over-excited imagination, afforded further trianiph 
to those ignorant or designing P^^^^f^VW^ ^$raded 
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m the dying agonies of these -victims. Witch- 
finders are said to have received about 20«. a head 
for all who were condemned. 




MATTHEW HOPKINS. 



There is in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, a very rare print of Matthew 
Hopldns, the most notorious of these informers. He 
is represented, as in the annexed cut -, but engaged 
at his *' dreadful trade,'* and surrounded by a variety 
of strange objects, the chief being a couple of 
witches. One of them named Holt, is saying, by 
means of a label, " My impes are, 1. Ilemauzar ; 2. 
Pye-wackett; 3. Pecke in the Crown; 4. Griezxel Gree- 
digutS' Four animals are in attendance, Jarmara, 
a black dog; Sacke and 5«yar, a hare j Newes, a ferret; 
and Vinegar Tom, a bull-headed greyhound. 

Hopkins at length met tlie same fate which he had 
prepared for so many others. Suspected of witch- 
craft, he himself underwent the experiment of swim- 
ming in his own way; and was, upon the event, (the 
tremendous alternative of appearing to float!) con- 
demned and executed as a wizard. 



SuRET.T a sense of our mortality, 

A consciousHCss how soon we shull be gone, 

Or if we linger— but a few short years— 

lli)\v sure t.o look upon our brother's grave, 

Sliould of itself incline to pity and love, 

A lid prompt us rather to assist, relieve. 

Than agj^iavnte tlie evils each is heir to.—- Ro6ers*8 Ital^» 



THE ATMOSPHERE. 
I. 
There is a class of fluids from which we derive so 
few of the sensations that come to us' from other 
material substances, that we scarcely admit them to 
be matter. These are called Airs, or Aeriform 
Fluids, and the science which treats of them, is 
called Pneumatics. With the properties of one 
fluid of this class we are far more intimately con- 
cerned than with tliose of any other material sub- 
stance; we are, in fact, perpetually immersed in that 
fluid ; it enters most intimately into the composition 
of our bodies, we swallow a huge volume of it at 
every inspiration, and the very principle of life within 
us appears to feed upon it. One of its constituent 
elements is indeed so necessary to the sustenance of 
the power of living, that to cease to breathe, and to 
cease to live, have come to be used as S3aionymous 
expressions. This fluid is the Atmosphere. It 
surrounds the globe of our earth on every side, 
forming a shell of vapour, which encloses the earth 
itself as its solid portion, or nucleus. 

Only few of those sensations by which we are ac- 
customed to recognise the existence of external 
things, appear to come to us from the air. We do 
not see it, as we do other material substances ; we 
cannot touch it, as we do them -, we are not conscious 
that it has weight, as they have ; it does not appear 
to require any force to move it, as it does to move 
them 'f in short, there does not seem to be a single 
sense affected by it, although it enters largely into 
the constitution of every single sensation. 

One great cause of the deception under which we 
thus labour, is that we are bom into the air. Our 
senses are subjected continually to those affections 
which, if the mind took notice of them, would con- 
stitute perceptions of its existence from that period 
when it takes notice of nothing*. There are, how- 
ever, other causes arising out of the conditions ot 
the equilibrium of fluids, which enter largely into the 
explanation of this mystery. 

The first of these is, that, by the nature of that 
equilibrium, when a solid body, of whatever form, is 
immersed in a heavy fluid, the pressure of that fluid, 
when at rest, produces in it no tendency whatever to 
move horizontally ; there being, for each horizontal 
pressure on one side of it, an equal and opposite 
horizontal pressure on the opposite side, which 
two pressures neutralize one another. The vertical 
pressure of the fluid produces in the body a tendency 
to move upwards, equal only to the weight of the 
fluid it displaces. It follows that the air in which we 
are immersed does not, by reason of its pressure 
when at rest, tend to move us horizontally, in one 
direction more than another. It presses equally in 
all directions, and this is the case in every position 
into which we can throw our bodies. 

The parts of the body are either hollow, as the 
chest; they are composed of solid parts, or bones; 
of fleshy or muscular parts ; of nerves and tendons ; 
or of vessels filled with fluid, as veins and arteries. 
The parts called hollow are not in reality so, but are 
filled with the same fluid, the air, in which the whole 
of the external portion of the body is immersed; 

* It seems to be a law of our nature that the mind should not 
take notice of lho9e aflections of the organs of sense which arc 
constantly repeated, and, therefore, a /ortiort, of those which are 
continuaL Kxamples of this are exceedingly numerous, and xrwxA 
present themselves to the mind of every one. Were it not lor this 
hab'.t of the mind, how many secrets of nature would be laid open 
to us. May it not, for instance, be possible thai all the iuteinal 
operaUons of the human body, each affecting some nerve or organ 
of sense, would, if the mmd did but take notice of the affccnon^ 
present itself to itt eye, as completely, as the paj 
mechanism to the ezteroal organ. Digitized by 
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and this air contained internally, has a direct com- 
munication, through the passage of the wind-pipe, 
with the external air; so that, in fact, the air 00a- 
tained internally, and the external air, form diffisrent 
portions of one continuous fluid. Thvs the pressure 
of the air externally upon the ribs, is boras by an 
opposite pressure of the an^ within; mad neithet 
pressure is felt to have a tendency to altev the fotm 
>f the cavity of the chest. 

If, however, we exhale any portion of air from the 
chest, we become immediately conscioas of a diminu* 
Hon of the internal pressure outwards, and an excess 
of the external pressure ; the chest becomes oppressed, 
and, by a peculiar mechanism supplied by nature for 
that purpose, its dimensions contract, until the in- 
cluded air is again sufficient in quantity to snpply 
the requisite pressure from within. It is for reasons 
of this kind that divers, when at a great depth, 
experience a severe pressure upon the ribsj the ex- 
ternal pressure upon the chest being increased by 
the great weight of the water, and thus made to 
exceed the opposite internal pressure of the air. 

Those portions of the body which do not commu- 
nicate with the external air, and thus become filled 
with it, are all, whatever be their nature, completely 
saturated by fluids. Thus the bones are porous, and 
their pores are occupied by fihid secretions j the mus- 
cular portion of the body, or the flesh, is saturated 
by the blood j the nerves and sinews are tubes, each 
apparently serving as the conduit of a fluid. 

It appears, then, that the mass of the human body 
may be considered as an accumulation of solid atoms, 
each separately immersed in a fluid, and it follows 
that the pressure upon any portion of the external 
surface of the body is propagated equally through- 
out its substance by means of the fluids, and that 
each solid particle thus sustains pressures equal in 
every possible direction j so that, by reason of these 
pressures, it can have no tendency to move either in 
one direction or another. As the pressures upon 
each particle thus separately neutralize one another, 
it follows that the particles do not press upgn one 
another*. Thus then we see a reason why the 
external pressure of the atmosphere, which is ex- 
ceedingly great, being altogether little short of 30,000 
pounds on each individual, does not tend to pi^ess 
the parts of the body upon, or against, one another, 
and producing, therefore, no excitement of the nerves, 
is not felt. 

"Were the enormous pressure of the atmosphere 
any otherwise applied to our bodies than by the in- 
tervention of the fluid in which we breathe, it would 
be utterly impossible that the motions of the parts 
of the body, constituting life, should proceed; the 
slender and fragile mechanism, indeed, of its organs 
could not fail to be destroyed. By that admirable 
property, however, of the equal distribution of fhiid 
pressure, not only are we enabled to sustain the 
30,000 pounds' weight of atmospheric pressure with- 
out feeling it, but that pressure may be doubled by 
immersing the body thirty-six feet under water in a 
diving-bell, and yet no single nerve, not even the 
most delicate of the millions which overspread the 
body will, by reason of that pressure, experience the 
least perceptible excitement. 

Such are the effects which result from the body's 
being immersed in a fluid, and from ifs parts being 
(according to an expression of Paley,) packed in fluids. 

We now see plainly how the air may be (as it really 
is) 2i fluid possessing weight, and, therefore, pressing 
heavily upon us, and yet we be altogether uncon- 

posed that the external prettoies spoken 
form of tiie body* 



• Ot course it is here saj 
si do not alter the external 



scions of the pressure. We "may,*' however, very 
readily put the mattef to the test of experiment. Left 
us destroy the equaUty of atmospheric pressure, by 
removing the air from any one pmrtion of the body ; 
we shaU then at once be conscious of the existence 
of pressures upon the other portions, and of the 
great advantages we derive from an absolute and 
ontire immersion ia it This resEioval of the 
air may be effected by various means) there is, 
however, a machine called the air>pump, which is 
commonly used and exftfessly tnfeiided for that pur- 
pose. By means of this machine, the air may be 
removed from any giveil portion of the body ; its 
pressure upon the rest of it will then at once be per- 
ceived. If, for instance, the hand be applied so as 
to cov» the open top of a vessel, of whkh the lower 
portion communicates wi^ the akr-pump, and if the 
^ump be then put in action, so as to remove the air 
from the vessel, and, therefors, from the under-sur- 
lace of the hand, the pressure of the air upon the 
upper surface will at once become ap[)areat ; the 
hand will be flrmly pressed down upoft the edges of 
the vessel, and« 4t lengtb, it will be Untaxd impos- 
sible to move it ^ the blood-vessels wiH become dis- 
tended, the back of the hand will be bent inwards, 
and the operation may be carried oa until a pressure 
is produced equal to the weight of a column of thirty 
mches of mercury, a we^ht probably sulficient to 
rupture the mechanism of the hand. 

The process of cupping is an example of this partial 
removal of pressure from the surfaee of the body. 
A small portion of spirits of wine is put into the 
cupping-glasses and %hted^ by the heat tkos pro- 
duced, the air, which before occupied the glass, is in a 
great measure expelled, and its place supplied by 
vapour. In this state the glass is ai^Med to the 
surface of the skin; the flame is extinguished, the 
vapour becomes condensed again into a liquid, the 
nr loses its heat, and with its heat, f€s ten^Acy to 
expand ; thus its pressure upon the surface of the « 
body (underneath the glass) becomes less tha^ before, 
and less than the pressure upon other portions of 
the body ; and the result of this unequal pressuve is 
an immediate disorganization of the smp^e beneath 
the glass ; the flesh and muscular parts swell ont in 
a surprising manner, the vessels l]^come distended, 
and blood is at length seen to gush iVonv the pores of 
the skin. 

Suction presents another strikii^ example of the 
partial removal of pressure. There is a certain 
operation c^ the muscles, by which the air may be 
removed from the cavity of the mouth: if this 
exhaustion takes place when the Hps are applied to 
any portion of the skin, the result will be a removal 
of the pressure from that portion of the suY^iaee o* 
the body, and a consequent displacement of the skia 
beneath ; moreover the extei'ior . smface of the lips 
sustaining tiie atmospheric pressure-, whilst the 
interior pcurtion in contact with the skin is free fron^ 
it, the two are brought closely in contact, and pressed 
toget^r. 

It is thus that snails attach themselves firmly to 
walls, or to the trunks or boughs of treed,^ aad may 
be seen even to crawl with their bodies suspended 
beneath them. The under portion of their bodies Ls 
furnished with powerful muscles, which enable them 
to form a hollow space or cavity in any portion of its 
length. Their method of fixing themselves to any 
surface, is to raise then- bodies into a hollow or cavity, 
producing a vacuum underneath this cavity, the 
edges of which are closely pressed upon the surface, 
and the whole body suspended to it by the external 
atmospheric pressure* Attaching ^iv4}^rVf|umer 
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different povtioiig of their bodiM snccesBiveljr to 
different parts of the surface on which they wish to 
move^ they may be seen walking suspended not 
only as to thehr bodies, but the shell which serves 
them as a habitation, not only up pefpendioular 
wails, font along the smooth surface of the eeUipg of 
a room. 

There is a plaything of children called 9. 8«eker, 
which acts precisely upon t^e principle we have been 
explaining. It consists of a isircular piece of leather, 
which is exceedingly soft and pliable, and suspended 
by its centre from a strip g. If this be wetted^ ^od 
applied to the surfju?^ of a stone, or any smooth 
heavy mass, ^i;d f hen im attempt be made to remove 
it by pullii^g thf^ fStriQg, it yfiU be found tp oppose a 
powerful resistance. 

The reason of tljis is obvioua. The ^t^ing being 
pulled, the le^tfeer is slightly raised in its centre, and 
the cavity beneath jt js ^, vacuum j no air having 
been allowed to entep l)y reason of tjie close contact 
of the edges pf the wet leather with the stone. The 
pressure of the air is tb^^s removed front that por- 
tioi| of thp stone which is bppeath the lejither, ^nd 
its pressure uppn the opposite sjde of the stone is 
unsystainedj the stoi^e is, therefore, by that un- 
sustained forcp, pressed towards the le^^tlier, ai)d, by 
the pressure of the atmosphere on its external sur- 
face, the leather is pressed against the stone. 

It is precisely iippii this principle that flies are 
enabled to fiy themselves upon a perpendicular pai^e 
of glass, pr npon the ceiling of a room. They are 
enabled to raise tli^ central portions' of their feet as 
the centre of the sucker is raised by the string, and a 
vacuum being thus formed underneath the foot, it 
becomes fixed upoii the surface on which it is planted. 

[Abridged from Mosblsy's Muhaniu applisd to tht ArU,^ 



THE RUINS OF COWDRAY HOUSE, 
MiDHURST, Sussex. 

About a quarter of a mile eastward of Midhurst*, 
are the remains of Cowdray House, once the 
splendid seat of the fanriily of Montague, but now 
only a venerable ruin. Reduced to its present state 
by the accident of fire, and not by the hand of time, 
it still presents a fair front, which, situated as it is pi 
little oflF the high rQ»d from liondon to Chichester, 
might, at first sight, be in^agined by the traveller, 
unacquainted with the place, tq betoken an ancient 
and lordly, but still hi^hiti^ble mai^sion. It stands in 
a valley, near tl^e banks pf the river Arun, which 
runs betw^n two wejl-wooded hills thi^pugh Cowdn^ 
Park, a noble estate consietipg of 800 acres, i^bound- 
ing in fine old trees, particularly Spanish chestnuts, 
of which there {s ^ long and handsome avenue, 
called the Chestnut Race, n^ar the neighbouring 
village of ISasebourpe. 

There was Anciently fl manor-house at Cowdray, 
belonging to the Bobuns, whp took the title pf Baroi^ 
from the town of Midhurst ; but Cowdray seems to 
have afterwards become the property of tbe crown, as 
it was granted by Hppiry the Seventh to Jol^n I^ord 
Montague) and, on tne division of his property, 
passed tp Lucy, his third daughter, whose second 
husband was Si? Anthony Brown, a person of 
ancient family, and Great Standard-Bearer of Eng- 
land. William FitzwjUiam, Earl of Southampton, 
the soti of this lady by a forn^er husband, may be 
considered as the founder of the structure, the remains 

* A small town between eleven and twelve miles north-east of 
Chichester, ^hich probably received its name from being situated 
in the midst of woods, hunt being a Saxon word for a mood* 



of which are represented in the engraving, he 
having received a royal patent early in the rcigu 
of Henry the Eighth, to add to the park, and build 
a castle oi stone : and the visiter may now see 
the gothic letters, 2!2ft« Sb* ^^ initials of this noble- 
man, carved on the richly-wrought stone ceiling of 
the entrance-porch. On his dying without issue, the 
estate went to his half-brother. Sir Anthony Brown, 
whose son, the fir^t Viscount Montague, greatly 
improved and enlarged the house. 

This noble residence was twice honoured by a visit 
itcaa royalty. King Edward the Sixth, in 1547, in a 
letter to bis friend* Fitwatrick, speaks of Cowdray 
as a " goodly housp of Sir A. frown's, where we 
were marvellously, yea, rather excessively banketted/' 
And there is an old printed description of '' The 
honorable entertainment given to the Queen's Majesty 
(Eliaabeth,) in her progress at Cowdray, in Sussex, 
by the Hight Hon. the Ix>rd Montagu, in 1591." 
This was the son of ttie said Sir Anthony. After a 
flourishing account of the reception of her Majesty, 
in which she was addressed as " The Miracle of Time," 
f' Nature's Glory/' *' Fortune's Empress," " The 
World's Wopderl" it states, by way of stepping 
from the sublime, that, on the following day, she was 
'^ most royallie feasted i the proportion of breakfast 
WAS three oxen, and one hundred and fortie geese 1" 
During the week of the Queen's stay at Cowdray, 
flattery and feasting were the order of tiie day ; 
and she was pleased to hear die fulsome addresses 
of persons disguised as " pilgrimes, with their russet 
poats and scallop-shells," and " wild men, dad in 
ivie," und " anglers at goodlie flsh-ponds," who, in 
their peculiar costumes, successively uttered strange 
and forcec) conceits upon her high birth, wisdom, 
and beauty, even comparing her to a goddess, who 
had condescended for once to light upon 

This dusky spot, which men call earth* 
On going through the arbour to take horse for 
Chichester, we are told her Majesty knighted six 
gentlemen, including my Lord's second son. Sir 
George Brown, 

In Midhmist Church, on the south side near the 
chancel, is a large coloured and gilt monument, or 
rather pile of mof^uments, erected to the memory of 
pertain members of this family. It is enclosed by 
ifoi^ rails, and consists of a marble altar-tomb, upon 
which are placed two full-sizecl recumbent figures of 
WPnicn in the rich cloaks and dress of the times, with 
ruffil nau^d their necks, their heads resting on pillows 3 
at the feet of one is an unicorn chained. But the chief 
figure of all, for there are many on the monument, 
is that of ^ old man with a beards in rich armour 
and clpfi)^, kneeling on a cushion before a square 
^tar, round Wid below which are inscriptions, stating 
that here was buried Anthony Brown, Viscount 
Montacute, chief standard-benrer of England, K.G., 
with his two wives, l^ady Jane Hatcliffe, daughter of 
Robert, Earl of Sussex, and Magdalen, daughter of 
William Lord Dacre. This Viscount died at Horsley, 
in Surrey, in 1592* 

It may gppear remarkable, that though a deter- 
ipined Papist, he should have received such marks of 
esteem and confidence from Elizabeth, as are implied 
by his appointment as her ambassador to Spain, and 
by her gracious visit at his family mansion ; but he 
was a loyal and trust- worthy man, and this was his 
recommendation to his royal mistress. 

In wandering over the park at this day, we can- 
not, indeed, imagine that we look upon the very 
trees under which sat the lion-hearted queen: for 
about the year 1770, the then viscount employed 
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the famous Lancelot Brown^ who, from a word he 
often used in advising improvements in lawns, 
gardens, &c., was called Capability Brown, and who 
removed some of the old oaks from Cowdray, placing 
formal clamps instead. Lately, however, a. better 
style has prevailed, and among the " sunny spots of 
greenery" are to be found plenty of fine trees freely 
spread about the grounds. 

Cowdray House was built in the form of a square, 
the chief front being towards the west, in the centre 
of which was the gate, flanked by two towers. The 
east side contained the chapel, hall, and dining- 
parlour, superbly fitted up, and decorated wiUi 
paintings and statues : at the upper end of the hall 
was a buck standmg, carved in brown wood, having 
on the shoulder a shield with the arms of England, 
and under it the arms of Brown, with many 
quarterings carved in wood. There were ten other 
bucks as large as life, standing, sitting, and lying, 
some with small banners of arms supported by their 
feet. This hall and staircase were pictured with the 
story of Tancred and Clorinda from Tasso. The 
parlour was adorned by Holbein, or some of his 
scholars. On the south of the quadrangle was a long 
gallery, in which were, coloured in stucco, the twelve 
apostles as large as life ; and on the north side was 
another gallery, containing many whole-length family 
pictures, — abo sacred and historical pieces, some 
of which were brought from Battle Abbey. The 
paintings on the walls were saved during the Civil 
War in the time of Charles the First, by a coat of 
plaster laid over the stucco : but one of the officers 
quartered here, exercising his weapon against the wall, 
broke out of one of the groups the head of Henry 
the Eighth, which was afterwiurds replaced. 

This beautiful and massive structure was destroyed ^ 



by fire on the night of the 24th of Sepjiember, 
1793, charcoal having been left about hy Ibe work- 
men. 

The ruins of the west side of this magnificent 
mansion contain the most perfect traces of the 
general architecture, and exhibit proofs of it^amasung 
strength. Within the quadrangle, and about the 
premises, lie several fragments of curious sculpture -, 
and the broken column. 

Like the baseless fabric of a yidon, 
presents to the reflecting mind, a fit emblem, not only 
of human glory departed, but of the fate which, even 
at the time of this lamentable loss, yet impended 
over the family. For by a sad coincidence, exem- 
plifying the saying that misfortunes often come 
together, a few short weeks after this stately pile was 
dcstr(^ed, the noble owner, the young Viscount 
Monts^e, during the life of his mother, and before the 
intelligence of the fire could reach him, was drowned, 
together with his fellow-traveller, Sedley ;Btnrdett, 
Esq., brother of the present Sir Fruicis Bur- 
dett, Bart., in rashly venturing to navigate the 
falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, in October, 
1 793 *. His estates devolved by will to his bnly 
sister, married to W. S. Poyntz, Esq., the present 
Member of Parliament for Midhurst, who resides at 
Cowdray Lodge, a small but elegant house in the 
park, about a mile from the ruins. 

The title went to the next heir male, Mark Anthony 
Brown, who was descended from the second son of 
the first Viscount Montague, and who died in 1797. 
The claim to the peerage then became dormant, if 
not extinct. 

* For a mention of the fire, and of the still more dlnstroos 
catajlrophe which followed it, see the Annual Register for 1793. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

" It is ft ridictiloiia ilotioQ Which prevails among 
us/' said Sir William Joues, many years ago, " that 
if^uorance is a principle of the Mohammedan religion, 
and that the Koran instructs the Turks not to be 
instructed.** There is little question that eveil now 
we are too much accustomed to regard the followers 
of that faith as necessarily rude and ignorant beings^ 
men who will neither cultivate learning themselves, 
nor allow others to do so ^ there is still less question 
that the articles of their creed afibrd us no ground 
for such an impression. Mohammed not only per- 
mitted, but advised his people to apply themselves to 
the acquisition of knowledge ; " Seek learning," he 
tells them, in one of his precepts, " though it were in 
China." The high estimation indeed, in which he 
held it, is abundantly shown in his extravagant 
declaration, that " the ink of the learned, and the 
blood of martyrs, are of equal value in the sight of 
Heaven.** Nevertheless, it must be confessed, that 
at the present day^ there is no Mohammedan people 
remarkable for proficiency in literature or science j 
the existing race of Turks, who afford us the readiest 
specimen of a Moslem nation, are a set of barba- 
rians, as proud as they are ignorant. The early 
sultans, as well as their predecessors, the Saracen 
Caliphs, were the zealous patrons of knowledge ) 
" Be the support of the Faith, and the pro- 
tector df the sciences," was the dying injunction 
of the first Osmah to his successor Orckan, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The later 
sovereigns of the Turkish empire have been less 
zealous in the cause of learnings it is possible, that 
as the fanaticism of their subjects has abated, the 
monarchs have become nnwilling to remove their 
ignorance, lest the consequences should be detrimental 
to both the spiritual and the temporal despotism 
which aflSict their country. 

One of the modes in which the early sovereigns 
of Turkey have testified to t)Osterity their regard for 
letters, is the establishment of Kitab-Khdn^s, or 
public libraries, in the great cities of their empire, 
either in connexion with the mosques and colleges, or 
apart as distinet institutions. Constantinople pos- 
sesses thirty-five, none of them containing less than 
1000 manuscripts, and some more than 5000. 

Our readers may acquire a good idea of the 
internal appearance of one of these libraries, from the 
engraving contained in the preceding page; the form 
of the books, which, with some very few exceptions, 
are all manuscript, ma^ also be seen in the group 
which occupies the front of the View. Each yolume 
is bound in coloured leather (red, green, or black,) 
and is enclosed in a cas^ of siknilar material, which 
protects it from the dust, and from the worms. The 
title of the work, instead of being written^ as with 
us. Upon the back of the book, is marked first upon 
the edges of the leaves, and then again on the edge of 
the outer covering, (^ases, with glass or wire- work 
fronts, are ranged along the walls of the library, or 
in its four corners ; and in those the volumes are 
deposited^ resting on their sides> one above another. 

These libraries are open on every day of the week, 
except Tuesday and Friday > visiters are allowed to 
read any books, to make extracts from them, and 
even to transcribe a whole manuscript The subjects 
of the greater part of the works, are, of course, 
analogous to the usual studies which are followed in 
the colleges, or medrestiks ; and as law and theology 
alone occupy the attention of the students, the mass 
of books consists of copies of the Koran, and com- 
mentaries upon it, with collections of the oral laws of 
Mohammed, and works on jurisprudence. The 



manuscripts are all written on the finest vellum, and 
some of them aiTord beautiful specimens of penman- 
Ship J each library has a catalogue. *Most of thes*; 
different collections are continually being augment^tl 
by the produce of the surplus funds arising from their 
original endowments, and also by the liberal contri- 
butl(ms of private individuals. The scribe who 
writes a fine hand, generally regards it as a duty to 
make a transcript of the Koran at some period of his 
life, and bestow the copy upon one of the Kitab- 
Khanfes. Notwithstanding the necessary dearuess of 
books where printing is not practised, every citizen 
takes care to acquire a certain number in the course 
of his life ; and the lawyer, the statesman, or the man of 
letters, who possesses a fine library, bequeaths it to 
some public library, that he may receive the benedic- 
tions of those who avail themselves of his liberality. 

Not many years ago it was a favourite opinion 
that there must exist in the libraries of Constan- 
tinople some fragments of ancient literature, which 
had escaped the general destruction occasioned by 
the Turks, when they captured the city in the fifteenth 
century. In the year 1 799, a strong desire of bringing 
to light these concealed treasures, or, at all events, 
of settling the long-debated questisn of their exist- 
ence, led the English eovemment to determine upon 
sending in the suite of Lord Elgin's embassy some 
competent person who should conduct the required 
examination. The plan is said to have originated 
with Mr. Pitt and the late Dr. George Tomline, 
Bishop of Lifacolnj in all probability it was conceived 
by that eminent prelate, and readily patronized, as a 
matter of course, by the enlightened minister. The 
individual chosen for the execution of the task^ was 
the late Rev. Mr. Carlyle, the Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge ^ and the results of his 
labours were communicated in a series of letters to 
the bishop, who afterwards placed them in Mr. Wal- 
pole's hands, for publication in the Memoirs on Turkey. 
The attention of the professor was especially directed 
to the Library of the Seraglio ^ and we give our 
readers a short detail of his proceedings, in endea- 
vouring to examine that repository, both because 
they are interesting in thehiselves, and because they 
aiford an illustration of the obstacles which oppose 
all such undertakings in a land like Turkey. 

As soon after Mr. Carlyle's arrival in Constanti- 
nople as circumstances permitted* an application 
was made with all the weight of the British Embassy 
to Youssuf Aga, who possessed extensive influence 
over the reigning Sultan, through the agency of 
the Valida, or Empress mother, for permission to 
examine the Library of the Seraglio. The request 
was favourably received j not only did Youssuf 
regard it as one which ought to be granted on account 
of the friendship subsisting between his country and 
England, but he even thought (strangely enough for 
a Turk,) that the inspection might be productive of 
some advantages to literature in general. A ph>mise 
was immediately given that an inquiry should be set 
on foot} and subsequently, Youssuf declared "that 
he had made every investigation in his power, and 
had found that no collection whatever of Greek 
ttianuscripts remained at present in the Seraglio." 
A request was then preferred for pertnission to exa- 
mine the repositories of Oriental books in the palace ; 
and to this it was answered, " that there were two 
of these, one in the Treasury, the other in what is 
properly called the Library; that the former con- 
tained only copies of the Kor^n, different com- 
mentariei upon it, and treatises peculiar to tiie Mo- 
hanimedah laws and religion, and as such couTd not 
be subjected to Mr. Car^l^>|^^^^^but thai the 
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Library shonld be open to him, and a day should be 
fixed for his admission." 

After the usual delays, permission was granted; 
and Mr. Carlyle was requested to attend on a par- 
ticular morning at the house of Youssuf. The Pro- 
fessor attended by a Dragoman (interpreter belonging 
to the Embassy,) arrived about eight o'clock. 
'* Youssuf was gone out to wait upon the Sultan," is 
the account which he gives in his letter to Bishop 
Tomline, " and we found his Kiaia (steward) ready 
to receive uSj we were ushered into a room where 
that gentleman lodged, who, with five others of the 
principal officers or attendants belonging to the Aga, 
were still at dinner. We sat down upon a sofa 
beside them, and as soon as their repast was over, 
and they had finished their ablutions, the Kiaia gave 
us a letter to the Bostangee Bashi, (chief of the 
'guard, and in fact, superintendent of the Seraglio.) 
Furnished with his passport, we rowed to the 
Kiosk, or Pavilion, where the Bostangee Bashi 
usually passes the day. He was engaged at the 
Porte, and we were shown into a small guard- 
chamber, in order to wait his return; a messenger, 
however, soon arrived to conduct us to him. Ttkns 
escorted, we were suffered to pass the guard and to 
enter the court, or rather^ garden of the Seraglio. 
After waiting some time for intelligence respecting 
the Bostangee Bashi^ his deputy arrived, read the 
letters we had brought, and as his principal was 
engaged in the Seraglio, took upon himself to send 
for the keeper of the library, and direct him to conduct 
us thither; we accordingly accompanied him and 
three Moulahs, to a mosque at a little distance^ 
through which the entrance to the library lies." 
Passing through this mosque " without speaking, and 
upon tiptoe," as they were directed, the party reached 
the outer door of the library, which was locked and 
had a seal fixed upon the lock; over it was a short 
Arabic inscription, containing tl^e name and titles of 
Sultan Mustapha, who founded both the mosque and 
the library in the year 1767. 

" The library," continues Ae letter, *^ is built in 
liie form of a Greek cross ; one of ^e arms server 
as an anti-room, and the remaining three, together 
with the centre, constitute the library itself. You 
proceed throngh the anti-room by a door, over 
which is written in large Arabic characters, * Enter 
in peace.* 'The library is small, for, from the 
extremity of one of the arms to the extremity of 
the opposite one, it does not measure twelve yards. 
Its appearance, however, is elegant and cheerful. 
The central part of the cross is covered with a dome, 
which is supported by four handsome marble pillars ; 
the three arms, or recesses, that branch off from this, 
have each of them six windows, three above and as 
many below. So small an apartment cannot but be 
rendered extremely light by this great number of 
windows, and perhaps this effect is not a little in- 
creased by the gloom of the mosque, and the dark- 
ness of the anti-room which leads to it. The book- 
cases, fbur of which stand in each of the three re- 
cesses, are plain but neat. They are furnished with 
folding wire-work doors, secured with a padlock and 
the seal of the libraria)». The books are laid upon 
their sides, one above another, with their ends out- 
wards, and having their titles written upon the 
edges of the leaves.*' 

Mr. Carlyle proceeded to take a rapid survey 
of the contents of Uus celebrated repository, but the 
jealousy of the Moulahs, who accompanied him, 
prevented him from making out a detailed catalogue 
of the separate articles. He found the whole number 
of manuscripts to be 1294 ; there were many Arabic^ 



' some Persian, and some Turkish, — " but, alas," to 
I use the Professor's pathetic exclamation, " not one 
I volume in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin !" The subjects 
I to which they related were various, but, of course, 
! the prevailing class was theological. Of the Koran 
there were 17 manuscripts, and no less than 6*19 
■ relating to the Mohammedan religion, or jurispru- 
dence ; on mystical subjects there were 47 treatises 
I and on philosophy 86 ; logic and philology numbered 
! 343, and medicine 31 ; while the histories were 43, 
i and the works of poetry and the belles lettres 79. 
j " Such, my lord," adds the learned examiner, " is 
the famous Library of the Seraglio ! respecting which 
so many falsehoods have been advanced;, but I am 
now very clear, both from the manner in which it is 
secured, the declarations of the Turks, and the con- 
tradictory accounts of the Franks, it was never before 
subjected to the examination of a Christian." 

During Mr. Carlyle s residence in Constantinople, 
he examined, besides the repository contained in the 
Seraglio, several other collections, omitting, indeed, 
no one within his reach '' which was likely to con- 
tain any valuable manuscripts." The Library of the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, — ^the largest of the empire, 
— was visited, and a catalogue taken of its contents, 
which comprised nothing remarkable; the libraries 
attached to the mosque of Santa Sophia, to the 
schools, mosques, and colleges of Dervises, and even to 
the monasteries whic)i are established on the Prince's 
Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, were idsp inspected. 
In these researches Mr. Carlyle W9S aided by Dr. 
Hunt ; apd their ir^ult is shortly summed up by the 
latter gentjjeman, in a declaration, tbfit '■ in none 
of those vast coHections is ibert 9. sin^ classical 
fragment of a Greek or Latin autiior, either ori- 
ginal or translated. The volumes were in Arabic, 
Persian, or Turiusb, anji of all of ^m Mr. Cariyle 
took exact catalogues." Yfe must teU oiur ineaders, 
however, t|iat very competrait judges baye qioestioned 
the propriety of so decided au assertion, grounding 
their objection on the necessarily .cursory, and, there- 
fore, unsatisfactory nature of thue j^xamiuation which 
was made. " It was hot possible," is the opinion 
expressed in tint Qmrterfy R^iew, '* for these 
gentlemen, wtthoiol; aa examination of the fooolcs 
themselves, to ascertain that they contained no 
translated fragments of f^ classical author. We think 
it on the contrary very probable, that some of the 
Arabic manuscripts may ccxitain portions of Aristotle 
or Galen, or of later Gre^ writers." The authority 
of the Rev. Mr. RencMiard, a well-known Orientalist, 
who was chaplain to the British factory at Smyrna, 
tends to the same point. '' It is npt impossible," 
says that gentleman, " after ^ll that has been said 
and done about these supposed relics of ' the Library 
of the Csesars,' that some volumes may be still extant 
in the subterranean recesses of the Seraglio. The 
Turks allow the nionuments of antiquity to fall to 
ruin, but they seldom destroy any things and Mr. 
Barthoid, formerly one of the Dragomans at Con- 
stantinople, declared that an eminent Greek merchant 
assured him that he had seen books from the Library 
of the Palaeologi* \n one of the chambers of the 
Sultan's Treasury, when admitted for the purpose of 
ascertaining the value of various pfticks in gold and 
silver, which the government wished U) send to Uie 
mint." 

* The Palsolosi were a noble racp wbp mled over the Greek 
empire for the last two hundred years of its existence with some 
slight intervals 

EvxRY man has something to do which he neglects, 
every man has faults to conquer which he deiay^ u) com* 
bat.— JOHKSON Digitized bv Vj^OOQlC 
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THE LARGE FLOWERING SENSITIVE PLANT. 
(Mimosa ^randtfioraj 




This splendid shrub gro\¥s wild, both in the East 
and West Indies* It is frequently found in the 
nuauntains of Jamaica, and was introduced into our 
gardens in 1 / 69, by Mr. Norman. It belongs to the 
same tribe m the common sensitive plant, but does 
not possess the power of closing its leaves at the 
approach of danger, in nearly so high a degree as its 
le^- splendid companion. We must all haTe noticed 
the folding back of the leaves, and the rolling up of 
the flowers, ufc many well-knoM^n plants, in the 
evening, or at the approach of rain, and their 
subsequent expansion in the morning, or after the 
passing by of the shower^ But the sensitive plants 
include within themselves * a power of motion far 
exceeding this, and approaching, in appearance, the 
voluntary movements of an animal. The origin of 
this siugular power has never yet been discovered, 
although numerous experiments have been made, to 
ascertain the fact. These experiments all tend to 
demonstrate the infinite variety of ways, in which the 
Creator of all things has furnished every object of 
his creation with the means of self-preservation. 

We have already alluded to the periodical closing 
of the leaves of plants : the same motion takes plate 
in the sensitive plants, but the wonderful fact in the 
history of the latter is, that this movement can be 
produced at any time ; and by merely touching the 
leaves gently, they will instantly recoil, and ftild 
themselves together ,.-as if for self-protection ; and at 
the same time, the email twig which austaius the 



leaves, approaches the main stem. If the touch has 
been forcible^ not only the twig supporting one series 
of leaves is affected, but the jBame effects take place 
in the compound leaf, on the opposite side of the; 
stem, and this motion is sometimes communicated to 
the whole plant. • 

It is very difficult to touch the leaf of a healthy 
sensitive plant so lightly as not to make it close: 
after the leaves are closed, some time elapses before 
they regain their original positioti, and the duratioii 
of this interval depends on the time of day^ tlia 
season of the year, and the more or less heahhy state 
of the plant. It seems, however, that light is an 
agent necessary to the production of some of these 
movements. 

In the month of August a sensitive plant was 
carried in a pot from its usual situatioUy into a 
dark cave -, the motion it received in carriage, caused 
it to close its leaves, and they did not open until four- 
and- twenty hours afterwards: by this time they had 
become moderately open, but were afterwards subject 
to no changes at night or morning, remaining three 
days and nights wiUi their leaves in the same state« 
At the end of this time it was brought out again 
into the air, where the leaves recovered their natural 
periodical motions, shutting every night, and opening 
every mornii\g, as naturally and strongly as ever: but 
although while in the cave, their periodical motions 
were suspended, they shrunk from the touch with 
almost as much power as when in the open air. 

Although a sensitive plant is, as we have seen, 
easily affected by the slightest touch, and closes 
when subjected to a heavy fall of rain, it remains 
unmoved if only exposed to a gentle shower. If 
the leaves are touched with sufficient force, the 
branches are also affected^ but it is possible, if the 
experiment is carefully performed, to cau&e the 
branch to move towards the stem, the leaves still 
remaining in their original position with reference lo 
each other; thus proving, that the power of motioi^ 
belonging to each part of the plant is independent 
of that possessed by any other part 

The same species of irritability has also been 
noticed hi many other plants; one instance occurs ia 
the flower of the common barberry. The ezperi^ 
mcnt was made on a bush in full flower (it was about 
one o'clock, the day was bright and warm, wiUi veiy 
little wind,) and is thus related by Dr. Smith. 

" The stamina of such of the flowers as were open 
were bent backwards to each petals and shekcaned 
themselves under their concave tips. No shaking 
of the branch appeared to have any effect upon 
them. With a very small bit of stick I gently 
touched the inside of one of the filaments, which 
instantly sprung from the petal with considerable 
force, striking its anthera against the stigma. I 
repeated the experiment a great number of times in 
each flower, touching one filament after another, until 
the tips of all six were brought together in the centre 
over the stigma. 

" I took home with me three branches laden witk 
flowers, and placed them in a jar of water, and in 
the evening tried the experiment on some of these 
flowers, then standing in my room^ with the saniA 
success. 

" This irritable power appears, however, to reside 
only in the inside of the filament, as when touched 
in any other part it remained unmoved." 



There are few occasions in hfe m whieh we are moie 
called upon to watch ourselves narrowly, and to resist th* 
assaults of various 
Hannah Moiib, 



texnptations, than in /^^|¥t^^* 
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RURAL CHRONICLE* 
April. 

Departures.'-'Tot the north ; — Frost, Esq. and suite, 
amongst whom we noticed Messrs. Woodcock, Fieldfare, 
Hedwuig, &c. &e. 

( i<rrwm.r-«Baily in the month, Mr. and Mrs. Swallow; 
HmXiy expected to follow soon. N.B. Mr. and Mrs. S. go 
out very kttle as yet 

The Messrs. Blackbird and Thrush have begun to give 
^eir annual concerts for the season. Their respective 
ladies "are at home. 

The musical foreigner of distinction, the Signer Cuckoo, 
whose ikvourite cantatas are so repeatedly encored,— is 
said to be on the look-out for lodgings in tlie neighbour- 
hood: strange stories are in circulation respecting a branch 
of the Sparrow family. 

The Widow Nightingale, to her seat in Poplar Island. 

The Miss Martins for the season. ^ 

Ih.and Mrs. Rook have made great progress m their 
new dweUingy which is built on the old site. 

The Wren iamilyt so famous in the annals of architec- 
ture, have lately designed some edifices, which show them 
to be as skilful as ever in that admirable art. 

Court Nsws. Gazbttb Extraordinary. 
Yestxrday, her Serene Highness, Queen Flora, held her 
first drawine-room this season; which was most nume- 
rously attended. The court opened soon after sun-rise, Mr. 
Skylark was in attendance to announce the company. 

The Misses Daky were the earliest visitors ; after which 
arrivals were constant. 

Messrs. Bugle, Broom, Lilac, Orchis, Periwinkle, Ra- 
nunculus, Stefiaria, &c. &c., all richly and tastefully attired. 

The numerous family of the Anomonies paid their de- 
v6irs early; these eleffantes were variously habited,-^* 
some wore rich scarlet boddices, others purple and green 
train,— ^he Misses A., in lobes of simple white and green, 
aisKwt surpassed in beauty their more splendid relati\es. 
. The Miss Violets» on their return to the country, intro- 
duced, by the Ladies Primrose; the amiable and modest 
appearance of the former was much noticed, the costume 
of each party was thought very becoming, and skilfUlIy 
assorted to set oft the eharms of both. 

The Misa Blue-Bettg wore robes of azure tissue, and 
Wtere muoh admired fi» the sylph-like elegance of their 

The beautiful Germander family, with their never-to-be- 
foraotten eyes of heavenly blue, attracted universal attention. 

The arrival of the Rose family was anxiously expected. 

The Miss Cowslips were presented: it has been the 
Ikshion to call them the "^pretty rusttos;** but tbe^ were 
noet grMsiooaly received, and the delicate propnety of 
their dress and manaers much admired. 

The Lady Cardamines, costumes of the finest linen, 

Mrs. Tulip, bodv and train of crimson and^gold : this 
truly grand dress nad a superb e^ect 
- Messrs. Chestnut, Oak, Birch, Lime, &c. &c. sported 
new bright green Kveries, of various shades. 



esers; Blacktbora^Pean Apple, &c &c. crowded round 
tlieir aevero%n» eager to |^y their dutiful homage : they 
made a mAgoificent show, in rich suits of white, red, and 
green. 

The company were greatly delighted with a concert of 
Tocal music flrom a large party of the best performers in the 
neighbourhood, consisting Irhelly of amateurs. 

The Court bioke up, having partaken of a few drops of a 
lisht and eharming beverage ; but not before the Widow 
Jiightingmle, (who had joined the performers of the morn- 
ing,) had been entreated to favour the company with a 
gong, — that well-bred lad^ instantly complied, and poured 
upon the ears of her dehghted auditors one of her most 
heaft-thrilling melodies. 

BERNARD GILPIN. 
We tiave occasionally wandered into foreign lands, 
in order to bring before the notice of our readers 
two most exemplary ministers of the Gospel, Oberlin 
and Neff *. In our own country, and in our church, 
we rejoice to know there have been many no less 
bright examples of ministerial zeal and fidelity. 
Nor, among ^tuem,- is there one whose character can 
be ccmtemplalied with greater delight or edification, 
• Seo Saturday tfa^astn#| Vol. IV., p. 69* 



than Bernard Gilpin. This* excellent man was 
raised up by Divine Providence at a critical period 
of our long and arduous struggle with the church 
of Rome ; and if, as a theologian, Gilpin cannot be 
ranked with some of the other fathers of our national 
church, we must render our most reverential homage 
to that combination of zeal, piety, and charity, which 
procured for him the distinguishing title of the Apostle 
of the North. 

Bernard Gilpin was bom of an ancient and honour- 
able house at Kentmire, in Westmoreland, in 1517. 
At the age of sixteen, he was sent to Queen*s 
College in Oxford, where he so much distinguished 
himself for his proficiency in learning, particularly 
in Greek and Hebrew (then rare accomplishments), 
that he was selected as one of the students to be 
placed on Wolsey*s new and magnificent foundation 
of Christ Church. For some years, however, Gilpin 
continued an adherent to the faith of Rome. He 
even held a public disputation against Hooper, 
the reformer, and afterwards martyr* for the reformed 
doctrines; and, subsequently, was one of the persons 
selected to oppose Peter Martyr, when that great 
champion of Protestantism ^as sent by Cranmer, at 
the beginning of King Edward^s reign, to occupy 
the chair of divinity at Oxford. But the very 
studies and researches which Gilpin instituted for 
the purpose of maintaining his cause, led him to 
doubt its strength] and, when he came to the contest, 
he acknowledged, with a candour and sincerity of 
mind peculiar lo himself, that he could not support 
his argument. Still, such was his modesty and 
distrust of himself, that it was only by the most 
cautious and deliberate steps that he receded from 
the faith in which he had been reared; and it was 
not until he had employed some more years at the 
university, in a patient investigation of truth, that 
he was induced to give the preference to the reformed 
principle. In 1552, when he was thirty-five years 
of age« he undertook the living of Norton; which, 
however, he very soon relinquished, having still, it 
seems, some lingering scruples on his mind which he 
wished to dissipate, by consulting certain eminent 
divines on the continent; and for this purpose he 
spent three years in the Netherlands and France. 

At length, Gilpin returned to England a confirmed 
and decided Reformer; and it is remarkable that he 
returned at the very time when so many persons of 
his own religious principles were quitting the country 
to escape ftY>m the persecutions of Queen Mary. 
Gilpin, however, had a protector in his uncle, Cuth- 
bert Tunstal, Bishop of Durham. This amiable 
prelate, although still an advocate for the Romish 
Church, maintained his principles with moderation ; 
and, throughout the whole stru^le between the two 
systems of religion, he stands most honourably 
distinguished from his brethren, the crafty Gardiner, 
and Uie ferocious Bonner; Neither, although well 
apprized of the religious opinions of his nephew, did 
he hesitate to confer upon him some pieces of prefer- 
ment, and ultimately, the valuable and important 
benefice of Houghton-le- Spring, in the county of 
Durham. 

If Gilpin was long in coming to a decision, he 
maintained his opinions, once formed, with a reso- 
lution that could not fail to render him obnoxious to 
the papal party. These men, after making several 
ine£fectual attempts to ruin him with his uncle, 
proceeded with better hopes of succes, to denounce 
him before the tribunal of Bonner. Gilpin wais not 
insensible of his danger. He even prepared (according 
to a practice not uncommon in that age) a garment, 
in which he might go decc^t^.to^^ ^^tj^ 
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it on every day until be was apprehended. In his 
way to London, he, however, chanced to break his 
leg ; and before it could be set, the death of Queen 
Mary freed the persecuted Protestants from all 
danger or restraint. 

The reputation which Gilpin had now acquired 
among the Reformers, procured for him, on the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, the oflFer of the Bishopric of 
Carlisle ; but the mitre had no attractions for him, 
and, although the offer was twice pressed, it still was 
steadily and peremptorily rejected. A short time 
afterwards, he had another opportunity of proving 
how little he was ambitious of high stations, by re- 
fusing the proffered Provostship of Queen*s CoUege, 
in Oxford. 

In fact, Houghton was to Gilpin what " dear 
Hodnet," in later times, became to Heber. It was 
the station exactly adapted to his disposition and 
taste, and where his history becomes especially inte- 
resting. The benefice was valuable, giving him a 
revenue of 400/. per annum, — ^a large sum in those 
days ; but the parish was extensive, embracing not 
less than fourteen hamlets, and the inhabitants were 
benighted in ignorance and superstition. Gilpin 
addressed himself to the wants of his people; he 
was assiduous in preaching, and was instant, in sea- 
son and out of season, in bringing before them the 
saving truths of the Gospel. He instructed in private 
as well as in public, condescending to the weak, bear- 
ing with the passionate, and consoling the afflicted. 
He interposed his authority to settle the differences 
of his parishioners, and, blessed by Divine Provi- 
dence with ample means, he was almost boundless 
in his benefactions. The decayed houses on his 
benefice he repaired, and his own residence was made 
admirable for the variety and neatness of the build- 
ings. He relieved the wants of the sick and poor, 
and both for his own parishioners and strangers, he 
kept an open table every Sunday, from Michaelmas 
to Easter. Even their beasts had such care token of 
them, that it was humorously said, if a horse was 
turned loose in any part of the country, it would 
directly make its own way to the rector of Hough- 
ton's. At the same time, in dispensing his charities, 
he was always desirous to give no encouragement to 
idleness or imprudence ; and, with a yet hi^er view, 
from the painful conviction of the want of learned 
men to preach the word of God, he founded, at his 
own cost, a grammar-school, building the house, 
allowing a maintenance for a master and usher, and 
boarding at a moderate rate, or gratuitously where 
need required, twenty-four youths, who received at 
his hands the blessings of a learned and pious educa- 
tion. At the University he continued to entertain ten 
scholars ; and it was his practice, if he met with a 
poor boy who exhibited any marks of superior intel- 
ligence, to remove him at once into his seminary, 
and to charge himself with his maintenance and 
instruction. 

Such was Bernard Gilpin in his parish 3 but it is a 
remarkable part of his history, that to these labours 
of a parochial minister he added those of a mis- 
sionary. Ii> that age, the limits of pastoral charges 
were less strictly denned than at present. The want 
of a sound and well-educated clergy occasionally 
procured for divines, of superior attainments, a 
license to preach wherever they might judge their 
services to be wanted -, nor was there any part of 
England more in need of spiritual labourers than the 
mountainous parts of Durham and Northumberland. 

This region was then quite wild and uncivilized. 
To the merchant and to the traveller it was impcr- 
tIoqs; and its close neighbourhood to the hostile 



kingdom of Scotland, kept the inhabitants constantly 
in arms, and nourished the ferocious and predatory 
habits peculiarly characteristic of the Borderer. 
Moreover, the inaccessible character of the country 
had prevented the introduction of the reformed 
doctrines, and, with tbeir chielUins, the people were 
still blindly attached to the ancient superstitions. 

In this wild tract of country, Redesdale and Tyne- 
dale were considered to be pre-eminently savage; 
yet this was precisely the field to whic)i Gilpin, 
availing himself of his general licence for jimnching, 
directed his steps. For several years, he made an 
annual progress through the parishes of (his se* 
questered region ; selecting for his visits, the winter 
season, when the greatest number of persons were 
likely to be collected together. He pfreacbed among 
them peace and good-will, and endeavoured, but 
without personal risk, to sabdoe their barburous 
habits. On one occasion, two parties at deadly feud 
with each other, came armed into the chuxxrh where 
Gilpin was officiating, and seemed about to proceed 
to actual hostilities, when the preacher, having 
obtained from them a promise to forbear whilst he 
remained in the pulpit, proceeded with his sermon, 
and spent the remaining time in reprobating their 
rude and bloody customs. Another time he saw a 
glove suspended over the altar in a church, in token 
of a general challenge from some person desperately 
enamoured of fighting. Fmding the sexton e^raid to 
remove the glove, Gilpin himseli took it down with a 
long staff, and put it in his breast. When the people 
were assembled, he went into the pulpit; and before 
he concluded Us sermon, took occasion to rebuke 
them severely for their inhuman challenges. ** I 
hear," said he, " that one among you hath hanged 
up a glove, even in this saored place, threatening 
to fight any one who taketh it down. See, I have 
taken it down T* and pulling out the glove, he held 
it up to the congregation, and then showed them 
how unsuitable these savage practices were with the 
profession of Christianity^ using such persuasions 
to mutual love as he tbonght would most affect 
them. It could not be supposed that such kindnesses, 
accompanied as they always w^re by a liberal distri- 
bution of alms, should fail to win the heart of these 
uncultivated people. Gilpin vfBs esteemed a very 
prophet, and little less than adored among them 5 
and a pleasant story is told, that his horses having 
once been stolen, when the thief (all Borderer as he 
was,) learned to whom they belonged, he brought 
them back with trembling, craving the pardon of 
Father Gilpin, and protesting his fears of immediate 
punishment from heaven, if he had done him any 
wrong. 

Thus beloved and reverenced, Bernard Gilpin pur 
sued his useful career. With advancing years he 
began to feel the infirmities of age, and he received 
a serious hurt by being beaten down by an infuriated 
ox, in the market-place of Durham. As his end 
approached, he expressed to his friends and pa- 
rishioners the consolations that he derived from hisi 
faith and hope in Christ; and, at length, he fell asleep 
in the Lord, in gr^at peace, in 1583, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

His bipgrapher, Carleton, Bishop of Chichester^ 
who l^ad been one of bis scholars, concludes his life 
of his reveried patron by saying, '' Be was careful to 
avoid not only all evil doing, but all suspicion thereof. 
He was accounted a saint in tlie judgment of hia 
very enemies, if he ever had any such i and, at 
length, being full of faith unfeigned and good works, 
he was at the las( put into his grave, as a heap of 
wheat in due time fiWept Into the gattier.*3Q[C 
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TJIE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF 
CEYLON. 

V. Of the Animals in Cbylon — Reptiles. 

Of the animals known in this island, the principal is the 
elephant, which is found in large herds, and is an object 
of very profitable traffic. The Ceylon elephant is par- 
ticularly valued* and always fetches a high price. The next 
most remarkable animal is the' Slk, of wnich there is a 
species, I imaji^ne, peculiar to this island. It differs from 
the common elk, in having a short thick mane, that covers 
the neck and throat. When ftill-grown, it measures about 
five feet from the extremity of tne fore-hoof to the top of 
the shoulder. Its colour is dark-brown, except on the 
neck, belly, and hind part of the thighs, where it ap- 
proaches nearly to black. The habits of this animal are 
gregarious, though it is occasionally met with alone in the 
wo<3s. Its appearance betokens gentleness, and even 
timidity, but it is, nevertheless, very tenacious of a stranger s 
approach ; and at a particular season it is extremely dan- 
gerous to go near it. It is very difficult to tame, for though 
playful and harmless while young, aa soon as it begins to 
have a consciousness of its power, it becomes wild, and so 
impatient of restraint, that it cannot be reconciled even to 
its keeper. The female precisely resembles the male, except 
that it is smaller, and has no horns. 

Buffaloes are common in Ceylon, and ttie white buffalo 
is sometimes found; but these are very rare, and have a 
sickly appearance. It is therefore probable, as many of the 
natives suppose, that the whiteness is occasioned uy some 
disorder, similar to that kind of leorosy in the blacks which 
turns their skin to a dull sickly white. 

Ths Snakes of Cbtlon^ 
It has been supposed that thb island of Ceylon is par- 
ticularly infested with venomous snakes; I shall, therei^re. 
confine myself chiefly to an account of the snakes found 
there, by which it will be seen how far that idea is well 
founded. The Pimberah, as it is called by the natives, and 
the Rock-snake by Europeans, is the largest of the serpent- 
tribe known in Ceylon. It does not belong to the Boa 
species, but to the new genus Python of Cuvier. In size 
it never exceeds thirty i^et, and seldom attains to this 
length. It has a couple of sharp horny spurs, a short dis- 
tance fh)m the extremity of its tail, which arc useful to the 
credttkre in climbing trees, and in holding fast its prey. 
The colour of this snake is generally a mixture of brown 
and yellow ; the back and sides are strongly and rather 
handsomely marked with irregular patches of dark brown, 
with very dark margins. The jaws are powerful, and 
capable of great dilatation ; and they are armed with large, 
strong, sharp teeth, reclining backward. As the muscular 
strength of this snake is immense, and its activity and 
courage considerable, it may be credited that it will occa- 
sionally attack man. There can be no doubt that it over- 
powers deer, and swallows them entire*. 

** The bodv of tliis creature," says Knox, " is as big as 
a man's middle, and the length proportionable. It Is not 
swift, but by subtil ty catches its prey. He lies in the path 
where the deer use to pass, and as they go, he claps nold 
of them by a kind of peg that grows on his tail, with which 
he strikes them* He will swallow a roebuck whole, horns 
and all, so that it happens sometimes the horns run 
through his belly, and kill him. A stag was caught by 
one of these Pimberahs, which seized him by the buttock, 
and held him so ikst, that he could not get away, but ran 
a few steps this way and that way. An Indian seeing the 
stag run thus, supposed him in a snare, and having a gun, 
shot him, at which he gave so strone a jerk, that it pulled 
the serpent's head off, while his tau was encompassing a 
tree, to hold the stag the better." 

The first among uie poisonous snakes known in Ceylon 
IS the Cobra do Capelloof the Portuguese, the Hooded-snake 
of the English, the Noya of the Cingalese, and the Coluber 
naja of Linnidsus. Its .length is n-om three to six feet. 
It varies much in colour, fh)m light to dark brown. The 
natives in general rather venerate this snake Ihan dread it. 
They conceive that it l>elongs to another world, and that 
when it appears in thi8> it comes merely as a visiter. They 
imagine that it possesses gi^eat power, being somewhat 
akin to the gods, and greatly superior to man. In conse- 
quence of Uiis notion, thev superstitiously refirain fi-om 
killing it, and always avoid it, if possible. Even should 
they happen to find one in their house, they will notdestrogr 
it, but put it into a bag, and throw it into the water. 
* B0^J>ATg'§AeeouMt0fth$ltUmiar0fC0iiimu 



The bite of the Cobra de Capello is not so immediately 
fatal as is commonly supposed ; fowls have been known to 
live two days after being bitten, thouen they frequently die 
within half-an-hour. Upon dissection, it has been found that 
the luugs are the principal seat of diseased action. Tliis is 
the snake which tlie jugglers exhibit, and it is generally 
imagined to be perfectly harmless when exhibited, in con- 
sequence of its rangs having been extracted by these adepts 
iti the art of legerdemain ; but this is a mistake. The fangs 
are not extracted, and the creature is presented to the 
spectator with all its powers of mischief unimpaired. 

The bite of a snake of this species shown by any of these 
itinerant conjurors would as certainly prove fatal as from 
one encountered in the jungle. This will* perhaps, appear 
strange to those who have heard of these reptiles being con- 
stantly shown in the houses of the curious, and more espe- 
cially when they are told that this snake is frequently per- 
mitted to put its head against the cheeks of the children of 
those who show them. The dexterity of the jugglers in 
managing these dangerous reptiles is truly extraordinary* 
They easuy excite them to the most desperate rage, and by a 
certain circular motion of the arms appease them as readily ; 
then, without the least hesitation, tney will take them in 
their hands, coil them round their necks, and put their 
fingers to their mouths, even while their jaws are furnished 
with deadly venom, and the slightest puncture from their 
fkngs would most probably produce death. 

The power whicn these people exercise over this species 
of venomous snake, remains no longer a mystery, wheii its 
habits are known. It is a remarkable peculiarity in the 
Cobra do Capello, and I believe in most poisonous snakes 
of this class, that they have an extreme reluctonce to put 
into operation the deadly power with which they are 
endowed. The Cobra never bites unless excited by actual 
injury, or extreme provocation, and even then, before it 
darts Upon its aggressor, it always gives him timely notice 
of his danger not to be mistaken. It dilates the crest 
upon its neck, which is a large flexible membrane, having 
on the upper surface two black circular spots, like a pair of 
spectacles, waves its head to and fro witn a gentle undu- 
latory motion, the eye sparkling with intense lustre, 
and cohimences a hiss so loud, as to be heard at a con* 
siderable distance : so that the juggler has always warning 
of his danger when it is perilous to approach his captive. 
The snake never bites while the hood is closed, and as 
long as this is not erected, it may be approached and 
handled with impunity. Even when the hood is spread, 
while the creature continues silent there is no danger. Its 
fearful hiss is at once the signal of aggression and of 
peril. Though the cobra is so deadly when under excite- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, astonishing to see how readily it 
is appeased, even in the highest state of exasperation, and 
this merely by the droning music with which its exhibitors 
seem to cnarm it It appears to be fascinated by the dis- 
cordant sounds that issue from their pipes and tomtoms *. 

The snake called Carawilla, by the Cingalese, is the most 
common of the poisonous kind in Ceylon, hut its hite is 
scarcely more fatal than that of the viper in this country. 
Its average length is about a fbot Its hack is of a dull 
reddish-brown colour, ito belly nearly silver-whitp, and 
grayish towards the tail. On each side, between the ridge 
of the back and the boundary-lines between the back and 
the belly, there are two rows of Mack velvety spots ; and 
of these there are three in the tail. The head is nearly 
triangular, and compressed ;[ it is of a darker colour than 
the b^dy, and is free frem spots. Its jaws are very dilate- 
able. Its fang teeth are long, slender, and sharp. It 
lies coiled up, its head proiectin^ nearly at right angles to 
its body. When provoked, it hisses, daits its head with 
great rapidity at the irritating object^ and wounds almost 
to a certainty. It is active, and when firightened and 
anxious to escape, moves with great rapidity. From 
several experiments made by Dr. Da\7, it aji^are that the 
bite of this snake is not usually fatal, even to small animals. 
The symptoms are pretty uniform, and ouite different from 
those produced by the poison of the Hooded-snake ; the 
diseased action bein^ nM>re local, and much more inflam- 
matory, commencing in the part bitten* spreading progres- 
sively> losing its force, as it extends, and, probably, never 
proving fatal, except it hai^n to reach a vital organ. 

The siKike called by the Cingalese Ticpolonga, is by no 
means common. It is eonsiderSl, and no doubt justly, the 
most dan^rons snake on (his iatand j though, if we take ito 
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dangerotis, as it is much more rarely met with than those 
already mentioned. The natives have great dread of it 
When full-ffrown, it is from fear to five feet long, and 
very thick in proportion to its length. It has not the 
gracefully tapering Bymmetry of the Cobra de Capello, 
neither is it of so brilliant a hue. The head is smldl, and 
neariy trian^lar; ito toil is topering, round and short, 
something like that of the common English vifier. The 
colour of ito upper surface, is a dark, dull, brownish-gray ; 
of its under surface, light-yellow. Its belly is not spotted, 
but its back is marked very regularly. In some snecimens 
the mark is o^-al, in some they are more pointed, having 
the form of a trapezoid ; in some they are surrounded with 
a white margin; m others, the spots are lightest in the mid- 
dle. This snake is rathe^ indolent and inactive. It is very 
averse to exercise the deadly powers with which Providence 
has gifted it. It lies ooiled up like the Carawilla, and also, 
like that snake, when irritated much, darts suddenly for- 
ward, and strikes with a precision and activity that seldom 
foils of producing the most fatal consequences. From 
several experiments which Dr. Davy made with this snake, 
on a dog and fowls, he found that its poison was much more 
suddenly fataU than that of any other snake in India. 
The fowls that were bitten, all oied within two minutes, 
snd some within one* A rat expired within a few seconds 
aiier it was bitten, the poison causing convulsions, and 
almost instant death. 

After a very minute inquiry into the matter, and con- 
firming his researches by experiments. Dr. Davy has come 
to the conclusion, that there are only two species of snake 
in Ceylon, the bite of which is likely to prove fatal to man, 
the Hooded-snake and the Ticpolonga, and that the danger 
from the latter, is very much greater than ' that from the 
former*. He, moreover, seems to think, that the bite of 
the Cobra de Capello is much less fatal than is generally 
jrepresented ; for he states, that he has seen several men 
who had recovered from the bite of that snake, and that 
he had heard of two or three only to whom it had proved 
fatal. If this be the case, the poison of the Ceylon snakes 
must be of a less virulent kind than that of similar snakes 
on the peninsula, for I have known two instances, in which 
death has ensued within a few hours after the persons 

* See Da. Daty's Account of th$ Interior of Coylon, and Da. 
KuMELL on Indian Sorponti, 



were bitten. One of the tinibrtunate men was a Stfpoy, 
the other a ^rass-ciifiter. 

There is ft snak^ aometimesy but very ranly^ fi.uiid in 
Ceylon, which ^ppefirs to be the same mentioned by 
Dr. Russell in his account of Indian serpents, under the 
name of Bodroo Pam. The Cingalese have no name for 
it, which is suffidentlj accounted for, by its -boing so 
seldom seen. It is httle more than two foet loag. its 
head is large, and shaped like a heart, but irregiuariy. 
Its neck is small, and its body thin ; its sides are com 
pressed, and the toil is rather abrupt and topering, like 
that of the Tie|M)longa. Between the eye and nostril it has 
two lafge eavities, one on each side, the diameter of which 
rather exceeds one-tenth of an inch. Its lower sur&oe it 
yellow, variegated with green; its upper, bright apple- 
green. This colour is confined to the scales; the cutis 
beneath is black, consequently, where the scales are very 
dose, as they are in patches along the back, black is 
excluded: and where they do not overlap, the green 
appears to be shaded witl^ black. A line of black scales 
may be mentioned, as occurring above the upper jaw, and 
a few of the same colour appear along the back. 

RSPTILXS. 

It wfll appear firom this, that the vu^ar notion of Ceylon 
abounding with venomous reptiles, is quite erroneous. 
Scorpions, centipedes, and two or three spedes of spiders, 
are the only other poisonous creatures known in this 
island. Dr. Davy considers the sting of the scorpion little 
more severe than that of a wasp or a bee, but I think this 
is underrating ito severity, as I knew of ito proving fktal in 
one instance to a European artilleryman, at Poonah. who 
was stun^ in the finger by a large black scorpion. The 
inflammation was so great, that he died within twenty-four 
hours. There miglit have been some inflammatory 
tendency in the man's constitution, which was exdted by 
the poison ; but I have known several in which the snflering 
has been intense, and for a considerable period. 

It is astonishing, that where snakes and other poisonous 
reptiles are suppcMed to abound, not only in Ceylon, but in 
India generally, so few accidento should occur, and indeed 
their infrequency is a strong presumptive proof that they 
are much less abundant than is commonly supposed. 

J. H. C. 
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CONVENT IN THE ISLE OF MURANO, 
VENICE. 

I^ m^y .higrdty be pecessary to tell our readert, 
that the famous city of Venice is built on a 
cluster of small islands, or rather shoals, in the 
midst of a shallow muddy estuary, called the Lagoon, 
which intervenes between the open sea and the dry 
land, at the head of the Adriatic. Besides the 
islands which the city, strictly so called, occupies, 
there are several smaller ones, which were formerly 
well inhabited, and some of which even now possess 
a rather thick population. 

To the north-east of the city is the town of 
Murano 3 a sort of miniature Venice, being built on 
several smaller islands in the Lagoon, and intersected 
by a number of canals. In former times, it had a 
separate Podestk (or governor) to itself, and enjoyed 
the privilege of coining money 3 fifty years ago it 
had 7000 inhabitants, it is now said to have only 
4000. It used to possess four parish- churches, six 
monasteries, one convent of regulars, one oratory or 
private chapel, and two colleges for the education of 
youth. The churches are not very remarkable for 
their architecture, but like many others in Venice, 
they are curious for the interesting specimens of 
mosaic work which they present in their interior. 

Murano is chiefly remarkable for its manufactory 
of glass, which used in former times to be very much 
celebrated. " I passed over," says the celebrated 
John Evelyn*, "to Murano, famous for the best 
glasses of the world, where having viewed their 
furnaces and seene their work, I made a collection 
of divers curiosities and glasses which I sent for 
England by long sea. 'Tis the white flints which 
they have from Pavia, which they pound and sift 
exceedingly small, and mix with ashes made of a 
sea-weede brought out of Syria, and a white sand, 
that causes this manufacture to excell. The Towne 
is a Podesiaria by itselfe, at some miles distant 
on the sea from Venice, and like it built upon 
several small islands. In this place are excellent 
oysters, small and well tasted like our Colchester, 
and they were the first as I remember that I ever 
could eate, for I had naturally an aversion to them/' 
At the present day, the glass-manufacture of Murano 
possesses a sort of local pre-eminence 3 it gives em- 
ployment to a considerable portion of the population 
of the city. 

Among the other islands which are to be found in 
the neighbourhood, one of the most interesting among 
the islands belonging to Venice, is that which bears 
the name of Torcello, or Torzelo, In the days of the 
old Venetian Republic, it formed with Burano, and 
some smaller isles, a separate district, with a Podestk, 
or governor of its own j it was also the scat of a 
bishopric, the jurisdiction of which extended over 
Murano. The city of Torcello was originally founded 
by the inhabitants of Altino, when they fled from the 
approach of Attila, in the middle of the fifth century 3 
and two hundred years afterwards it afforded the 
same citizens a similar shelter against the attack of 
the Lombards. In the earlier ages of the Republic, 
it was a very flourishing place y but its prosperity 
would seem to have flown for many years. " Of the 
ancient greatness of this city," says an Italian writer 
in the year 1787, *' and of its wealth, from which it 
was called, by the Emperor Constantine, Porphy- 
rogenitus, ' the great emporium, Torcello,' there 
scarcely remain the smallest vestiges ; it is become 
one of the most deserted islands in the Venetian 
Lagoon.'' Its present condition is well described in 
the following passage from the pen of Mr. Rose, who 

* See Saturday Magazinef Vol. II., p. 68. 



viewed it as one of iHose objecta of curiosity, 
deriving their interest from association or some othei 
less-deflnable cause, wMch ^servc the notice xnf the 
traveller, though not registered amongst the wonders 
of a place. 

" Having visited the manufactories of Murano and 
Burano,*' says that gentleman, ''and witnessed such 
a scene of promiscuous misery, as I feel no temp- 
tation to describe, I prolonged my voyage, and landed 
on the nearly desert island of Torzelo, about six 
miles from Venice. This spot, once the summer 
resort of the Venetian patricians, and covered with 
their villas and gardens, presented a very different 
character of desolation. My eyes were neither 
pained by the visible progress of ruin, nor di^usted 
by the meanness of the instrument which had 
wrought it. Time was here the great destroyer, and 
moreover, time had done his work. 

'' I was favoured by one of those delicious days of 
sunshine, common even in a Lombard winter, which 
in some degree mitigated the melancholy of the 
prospect, and enabled me to saunter and view 
without inconvenience, all the circumstances of the 
scene. Amidst the vestiges of departed grandeur 
were left some poor and scattered houses, and 
a church, the restoration of which date^, I believe, 
from the eleventh century. A broken column 
marks the centre of what had been the piazza (or 
place), and from which had once waved the standard 
of St. Mark, Amidst these remains glided a few 
human beings, the miserable tenants of the place. 
There was nothing striking in the architecture, 
nothing picturesque in the landscape, but the whole 
made an impression upon me which no other ruins 
ever produced. Whilst I was musing upon the 
prospect before me, a clock from a half>ruined tower 
tolled twenty. Time only had suffered no change, 
together with the monuments he had overthrown. 
He spoke an antiquated language, hardly intelligible 
to the generation of the day." 

The church here mentioned, was the Cathedral of 
the bishopric of Torcello. According to the Italian 
writer before quoted, it was built in the year 1 008, 
by the then bishop Urso Urseolo, son of the famous 
Doge, Pietro Urseolo the Second, under whose rule 
the power of the Republic had so much increased, 
and who was the first to add to the title of Duke of 
Venice, that of Duke of Dalmatia. *' Every where," 
says our author, in the description of the church as 
it existed in the last century, " is seen the utmost 
splendour and magnificence. Two rows of columns, 
fashioned of Greek marble, divide the body of the 
edifice into three portions 3 its pavement is mosaic, 
and the walls also are decorated in the same manner.** 
Mr. Rose says, that the architecture of the church 
is not very striking, yet the edifice possesses some 
interesting features. "Its stone-shutters^ carrying 
one's ideas back to days of violence, are, as far as my 
observation goes, a singular remnant of such an age 3 
arid some very curious mosaics in the inside^ may 
vie in beauty and in antiquity with those of St. 
Mark.' 

A DuKB of Brunswick was once accosted in Venice, by a 

boy who solicited charity. The duke told him that he had 
no small change; on which the boy offered to get him 
change for a piece of gold. The duke thought this a 
ridiculous circumstance, and to rid himself of the applicant, 
he gave him a ducat, in the eertainty that the young 
beggar would keep it. After a very short time, the lad 
returned, to his great surprisei with the full change lor his 
ducat, in the small coin of Venice.' The duke, struck with 
his honesty, not only gave him the gold, but undertook to 
provide for him, and afterwards promoted^im t%ho;ioarable 
employment. Digitized by VjUi^VlV^ 
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THB ATMOSPHBRE. 
11. 
Ant substance immersed in a heavy fluid, in addition 
to those horizontal pressures which, acting equally in 
opposite direction^ produce no tendency to hori- 
zontal motion, sustains also certain vertical pressures, 
whose effects not being thus neutralized, produce in 
it a tendency to upward motion, equal to the weight 
of fluid it displaces. 

Our bodies then being immersed in the air, sustain, 
each, an upward pressure equal to the weight of air 
which they displace. Why then, it may be said, are 
we not conscious of that upward pressure? The 
answer is obvious ; Because tiie weight of the body 
exceeds the weight of the air it displaces. The down- 
ward pressure, exceeds the upward pressure 5 and 
we are, therefore, only conscious of weight. 

This, however, is not only true of the aggregate of 
the upward pressures upon diS'crent parts of the 
body, but each in particular. If, for instance, we 
imagine the body to be divided into any number of 
slender vertical columns, then the upward pressure 
upon that portion of its surface which forms the base 
of any one of these columns will equal the weight of 
a column of air of precisely the same dimensions ; 
the downward pressure of the column will equal 
its weight, and, therefore, will exceed the upward 
pressure j we shall thus be unconscious of any 
upward pressure upon the surface spoken of ; and 
the same is true of every other portion of the surface 
of the body. 

If we could by any means lighten the substance of 
our bodies, so as to render them lighter than the air 
they di^lace we should immediately ascend and 
float in the air. This seems to be in a great measure 
the case with birds 3 their bodies are exceedingly 
light, probably not much heavier than the air they 
displace, and they have also probably the power of 
rendering them still lighter in comparison with it by 
distending the cavity of the chest, or some other 
hollow portions of the body, without, at the same 
time, admittmg any portion of the external air^. 

Birds stand in this respect pretty nearly in the 
same relation to the air, that fishes do to the water. 
Fishes have the power to expand certain portions of 
their bodies, so as to cause the quantity of water 
they displace to exceed their own weights, or be 
less than them, according as they wish to rise to the 
surfiace of the water, or to sink to any required depth 
beneath. Some of them would seem to have the 
power of carrying this expansion still further, so as 
to pass from the water into the air^ and displace 
a quantity thereof, weighing nearly the same with 
themselves J these are called Flying-fish. In the 
same manner, there are certain birds which would 
seem to be able so to contract their dimensions, as to 
sink in water to any depth they may wish. 

We may easily construct bodies lighter than the 
air they displace $ the upward pressure of the air 
upon such bodies will then exceed their weight, and 
they will ascend in it. 

It is upon this principle that balloons are made. 
Certain fluids may be artificially produced which are 
greatly lighter than the air they displace. These fluids 
are of the kind called gases, or elastic fluids. If a 
light vessel, capable of containing one of these fluids 
— as, for instance, a bag of glazed paper, or of thin 
silk — ^be filled with that fluid, and then left to itself, 
it will immediately begin to ascend, provided the 
weight of the vessel be not such, as, together with 

* Which if they did, the air so admitted would increase the 
weight of the whole by precisely the same quantity by which the air 
externally displaced was increased. 



that of the fluid within it, to equal or exceed th€ 
weight of the air displaced. 

Fluids lighter than the air may be obtained from a 
variety of different substances, and in a variety of 
different ways. The gas commonly burnt in our 
streets is a fluid of this kind ; and large silken bags 
filled with this gas, displace a quantity of air whose 
weight is greater than their own weight, and are for 
that reason made to ascend by the upward pressure 
of the air. Bags so filled with gas will carry with 
them a weight nearly equal to the difference between 
their own weight and that of the air which they 
displace. 

Not only, however, can we make artificially other 
liquids lighter than the air, but we can make any one 
portion of the air lighter than the rest. This we 
may do by heating it. All bodies expand or increase 
their dimensions by the application of heat, and of all 
bodies the air is probably that which expands most 
readily, or is most sensitive to the variations of heat. 
If we take any portion of the air around us, and expand 
that air, by the application of heat, over a larger space, 
then will it displace a portion of the surrounding air, 
greater than itself in bulk, and the result will be, 
that on the principles we have explained, it will be 
made to ascend. This expansion of certain portions 
of the air, and their consequent ascent through the 
surrounding air, is a process which we observe to be 
continually going on around us. The smoke which 
ascends through our chimneys, is air rarefied by the 
heat of the fire, and carrying with it small portion? 
of unconsumed coal. The operation takes place, 
however, on a much more magnificent scale under 
the influence of the sun. Within the tropics, where 
its power is greatest, the air is continually under- 
going rarefaction, and is thus rendered lighter than 
that on either side of them ; it is, therefore, weighed 
up, and made continually to ascend by the pressure 
of that air, which as continually occupies the space 
which it leaves. As the heated air ascends, it loses 
its heat, and therefore contracts its dimensions, and 
moving off" towards the poles eventually descends to' 
the earth's surface, to return again to tiie equator in 
its turn. Thus, there is a continual circulation of 
air kept up between the polar and equatorial regions 
of the earth; combining with the rotation of the 
earth to constitute that prevailing direction of the 
wind" towards the tropics, so well known to sailors 
under the name of the Trade Wind f. 

Similar effects to these, produced on the surface 
of the earth by local variations of temperature, con- 
stitute winds. Thus a sudden fall of rain or snow, 
at any particular spot, may there so increase the 
weight of the air, as to make it weigh up all the sur- 
rounding air 3 high winds will be the result, having 
on the earth's surface a direction /row the spot where 
condensation has thus taken place. 

We have shown it to be possible, that the air 
which surrounds us may be a heavy fluid, exercising 
great pressure upon the surface of our bodies, at- 
tended by all the phenomena observable in other 
cases of fluid pressure, and yet we ourselves be 
altogether unconscious of that pressure. We may 
be living in a fluid at the bottom of an ocean, as we 
see fish to be living in the sea, receiving large quan- 
tities of it at every instant into our bodies, and ex- 
haling it, as we observe a current of water to pass 
through the gills of fishes, and yet perceive but few 
of its properties, scarcely even be made aware of 
its existence. Accordingly, philosophers reasoned 
and speculated for two thousand years on the subject 
of the atmosphere before they discovered that it was 
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material, ajbui, Ond huAw&i^ht. This is easily ex- 
plained ; there are no direct observations which lead 
us to the conclusion that air has weight. There is, 
indeed, little or nothing in the phenomena which 
establish that conclusion, to guide us to the con- 
nexion between those phenomena and the question 
of atmospheric pressure. A link is wanting. The 
theory of hydrostatic pressure establish^ that link. 
Thus a man, ignorant of the principles of iij^dro- 
statics, can perceive no relation between the ascent of 
water in a tube by suction, and the weight of external 
air. But let him acquire a knowledge of the pnn-. 
ciple, that a heavy fluid cannot rest until the pressure 
upon every point in the same horizontal plane is the 
same, and this connexion is at once established. 

Thus it was that philosophers endeavoured in vain, 
for some two thousand years, to account for the 
ascent of fluids by suction, until, hopeless of a solu- 
tion, they pronounced it to be an anomaly — a freak of 
Nature — ^an unaccountable antipathy which she had 
taken to an empty space. They asserted, for instance, 
that when the air was removed from a tube, on^ end 
6f which was imn\ersed in water, Nature, abhorrent 
of a vacuum, thrust the water immediately into it, to 
All up the vacant space ; and that she did this, not- 
withstanding the opposite tendency of the water to 
descend by reason of its weight. 

It having, however, happened to some engineers 
at Florence to discover that water could not be raised 
in a pump, suck out the air as much as you would, 
above the height of thirty-two feet, this principle of 
the utter abhorrence of Nature for a vacuum was 
found to require some qualification ^ and its limits 
were accordingly fixed by Galileo*, at 32 feet. 

One Torricelli, a pupil of Galileo, doubting the ex- 
planation of his master, reasoned upon the question 
somewhat in thi« way. Since by the absolute re- 
moval of the air above it, a column of water can be 
supported at the height of thirty-two feet, and no 
higher, it would seem that the foroe, whatever it may 
be which supports it, should be precisely equal to 
the weight of such a column ; and tliat, therefore, 
that force would not probably have supported so 
high a column, had the liquid been some other, 
heavier than water, so that the abhorrence of Nature 
would not in the case of a heavier liquid extend so 
high as thhrty*two feet. He tried nusrcury ; and he 
found that, however perfect the vacuum made above 
its surface, it would not stand at above twenty- 
eight or thirty inches. This column of merciiry, he 
then ascertained to be precisely of the same weight 
with a column of thirty-two feet of water, of the 
same diameter. 

Hence, therefore, it became apparent to him, that 
the cause, whatever it was, was subject to this law, 
that it should always develop a force equal to the 
weight of the liquid supported, whatever that liquid 
might be. This abhorrence of nature for a vacuum 
was therefor^ no freak, but like every other deve- 
lopcment of her energies in unorgani^d matter, the 
subject of a fixed and invariable law. Reasoning 
furUier upon his experiment, and applying to it cer- 
tain principles of hydrostatics, which had by that 
time become known, he at length perceived its con- 
nexion with the external pressure and weight of the 
atmosphere, arrived at its true explanation, and 
constructed the Barometer fi by which we are enabled 
to measure, at any time, the exact f)ressurc of the 
atmosphere upon a given surface at the place where 
y/e make our observations ; and which, whether we 
consider it in reference to the importance, and ex- 

• See Saturday Magasiite, Vol. IT., p. 59. 

t See Suturday Maga%i»4, Vol. IV., pp. 12, 13; 63, 64, 



treme accuracy of its iadications, or the remarkable 
simplicity of its construction, deserves to be ranked 
among the most perfect of our instruments. 

[Abridged from Moselby on Mechanic* ajtpUed to ths Arts,} 

Many persons have been injured by the imposing name 
of Philosophy. Philosophy, when it is employed in 
proiKioting good morals, in cultivating liberal arts> in 
strengthening social union, in contemplating the works of 
creation, and thus leading man to acknowledge and adore 
Ihe Supreme Being, is a noble science: it is noble, because 
true ; and true, because consistent and corresponding with 
the nature of roan, and with the relations he bears to hu 
fellow-creatures, and to his Maker. But that which 
assumes the name of Philosophy, and under this mask 
injtires morals, dissuades fh>m mental impi-ovemeut, di»- 
uaitas societv* diflcems net the wisdom of God, either in 
the earth or the heavens, and discouiages men from paying 
the tribute of gratitude to their universal Father,, such a 
system of doctrines is detestable, because false, — and false, 
because contrary to the nature of man. and his several rela- 
tions to society aii4 God. Real Philosophy we should 
cherish and lovp ; it is the friend of man, being the source of 
wisdom, the origin of many comforts, and the handmaid of 
religion. That which comes under itfr borrowed name, which 
puts on a semblance of what in fact it is not, and which if 
wo are compelled to call Philosophy, we must, if we would 
speak prbperly, term false Philosophy; thai is the evil 
against which we are to guard, tliat the credulous and 
innocent may not be betrayed by the deceits, the for- 
geries, and enchantments of this visored impostor. — 
Bishop IIuiitingford. 



Thbrs is in the very taste and feeling of moral qualities, 
a pleasure or a pain; and the argument is greatly 
strengthened by the adaptation to that constitution of 
external nature, more esjiecially as exemplified in the 
rsdproeal influences whieh take place between mind and 
mind in society. The first, the original pleasure, is that 
whieh is felt by the virtuous roan himself; as. lor example, 
by the benevolent, in the very sense and feeling of that 
kindness whereby his heart is actuated. Th» second is felt 
by him who is the object of this kindness ; for merely in the 
conscious possession of another s good-will, there is a great 
and distinct enjoyment And then the manifested kind- 
ness of the former awakens gratitude in the bosom of the 
latter; and this, loo, is a highly-pleasurable emotion. 
And lastly, gratitude sends back a delieioas inoense to the 
benefactor who awakoned it. By the purely niootal inter- 
change of these affections, there is generated a prodigious 
amount of huppineHS ; and that, altogether independent of 
the gratifications which are yielded by the material fifts of 
liberality on the one hand, or by the material services of 
^titu^ on the otlier. Insomuch, that we have only to 
miogine a reign of perfect virtue; and tlien, in spite of^e 
physical i^ls which essentially and inevitahlf attach to our 
condition we sliould feel as if we had appioximaled very 
nearly to a state of perfect enjovment ai^ong men ; qr, in. 
other words, that the bliss of Paradise would be almost 
fally realited upon earth, were but the meral gmoes and 
charities of ParadUe firmly established there, and hi full 
operation. Let there be benestand universal good«wifi iii 
e^'eey bjDsom, and tins be responded to from all who are the 
ol^ects of i^ by aa honest gratitude back again; .let kindn 
ness, in all its various effects and manifestations! |iass and 
repass froni one heart and countenance to another, let 
there be a universal courteousness in our streets, aacl let 
fidelity and afifiection in all the domestic virtues take up 
their secure and lasting abode In everv family; let the 
succottr and sympathy of a willing neiglibettrlMiod be ever 
in readiness to meet and to overpass all the want and 
wretchedness to which humanity is liable ; let truth, and 
honour, and inviolable friendship between man and man,, 
banish all treacherv and injustice from the world ; in the 
walks of merehanaise, let an unfailing integrity on the 
one side, have the homage done to it of unbounded confi- 
dence on the otlier, insomuch, that each man, reposing 
with conscious safet^r on the uprightness and attachment 
of his fellow, and withal rejoicine as much in the pro* 
sperity of an acquaintance, as he should in his own, there 
would come to be no i)lace for the harassments and the 
heart-burnings of mutual suspicion, or resentment, or 
envy.-CHALMEKS Digitized by V^OOglC 
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THE PEARLY NAUTILUS, 

(Nautilus pompilius.) 

The inhabitant of this singular shell had long been 
sought lifter with eagerness by naturalists, and it is 
only within these few years that its true nature has 
been ascertained. We are indebted for this know- 
ledge to the researches of Mr. Bennet, who, while 
engaged in a voyage among the Poljmesian Islands, 
captured a specimen ccmtaining a living animal, 
which was brought to England, and is now deposited 
in the mnsenm of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. The NantOus, although an inhabitant of a 
shell, belongs to that order of molluscous (so/i-bodied) 
invertebral animals, to which the name of Cephalo- 
poda has been given, horn two Gveek words, meaning 
head and foot, becanse ^ir organ of motion, or foot, 
is attached to the head. 




ml PEARLY NAUTir.VS. 

Sliowtpg the Animal, and a Section of its Shell. 

We have already* described two species of this 
nrder, namely, the Cuttle-fish, and the Argonaut. The 
Kautflus, although in its general conformation agree- 
ing sufficiently with these to be placed in the same 
order, still differs in many material points. In the 
case of the Cuttle-fish, the shell is completely hidden 
by the fleshy portions of the animal ; and although 
the Argonaut possesses an external shell, it is simple 
in its formation, not being formed into chambers like 
that of the Nautilus. The use of ^ese cells to the 
animal we are now describing is at present not well 
imderstood, but they are supposed to be employed 
by their inhabitant for the purpose of rising or 
sinking in the water at will. The body of this 
Cepkalopode, it will be seen, only occupies the outer 
cell of its habitation, its incre^ed size having 
rendered it too lai^ to remain in that^ preceding it. 
If, as the animal deserted its smaUer tenements,,.one 
after the other, tiiey had been filled «p with solid 
maiter, the shell woidd have become t(»o cumbersome 
for its owner; so that we here have another proof of the 
providing care of the Creator. We shall describe, in 
Mr. Bennet*s own words, the capture of this interest- 
ing object. 

'' It was on the twenty-fourth of Angnst, 1829, 
<calra and fine weather, thermometer at noon 79^) 
in the evening, when the ship Sophia was lying at 
anchor in Marakini Bay, on the south-west side of 
the island of Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides 
group. Southern Pacific Ocean, that something was 
seen floating on the surface of the water, at some 
distance from the ship ; to many it appeared like a 
smM dead tortoise-shell cat, which would have been 
finch an unusual object in this part oF the world, that 
Che boat which was alongside of the ship at the time, 
• See Satu.rday Hiagatint, Vol. I., pp. 232 and 296. 



was sent for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of 
the floating object. 

" On approaching near, it was observed to be the 
shell-fish commonly known by the name of the Pearly 
Nautilus; it was captured and brought on board, but 
the shell was shattered from having been struck with 
the boat-hook in taking it, as the animal was sinking 
when the boat approached, and had it not been so 
damaged, it would have escaped. I extracted the 
fish in a perfect stote, which was firmly attached to 
each side of the cavity of the shelL*' The hood has 
been stated by Dr. Shaw, as being " of a pale^ 
reddish-purple colour, with deeper spots and varie- 
gations,** the colour, however, as it q>peared in this 
recent specimen, was of a dark reddish brown. 

Although this is the only instance of the animal 
itself having been brought to this country, there is 
but little doubt of iu having been frequently taken, 
but as the shell was the object 
of the cautors and not its inhabi- 
tant, the latter has been thrown 
away as useless. An officer in 
his Majesty's Navy, found a Nau- 
tilus in a hole in a reef of rocks, 
near an island on the eastern coast 
of Africa ; the mantle of the fish. 
BCAK or THE KACTitu*. Hkc a thiu mcmbranc, covered the 
shell, which was drawn in as soon as it was touched* 
and the elegant shell was then displayed. *' I and 
others,*' says the same informant, " when it was first 
seen, did not notice it, regarding the animal, as the 
membrane enveloped the shell, merely as a piece of 
blubber, but having touched it by accident, the 
membranous covering was drawn in^ and we soon 
secured our beautiful prize.** 





TUP. SHELL OP TllK NAUTILUS. 



Rumphius> a German naturalist, appears to hi^ve 
been acquainted with its habits |. he says, " When be 
thus floats iipon the w^r, he puts out his he^d^ 
and all his barbs, and spreads them on the water^ 
with the poop of the shell above water: hut at the 
bottom he ereeps in a reverfie position, with his boat 
above him, and with his head, and barbs upon th^ 
ground, making a, tolerably quick progress. He 
keeps hiipself chiefly on the ground, creepio^ some- 
times also into the nets of the fishermen: but after a 
storm, as the weather becomes calm, they are seen in 
troops floating on the water, being driven up by the 
agitation of the waves. Whence one mt^y infer that 
they congregate in troops at the bottom. This 
sailing, however, is not of long continuance, for 
having taken in all their tentacles, they up;5et tlieir 
boat, aud so return to the bottom.*' 



WouLDST thou know the lawfulness of the action wntcn 
tlioa (lesirest to undertake, let thy devotion recommend it 
to Divine blessing: if it be lawful thou shalt perceive thy 
heart encouraged by thy orayer; if unlawftil, thou shalt 
find thy prayer diseouragod by thy heart. That action is 
not warrantable which either blushes to beg a blessing, or» 
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THB ARCHBISbOP AKD THR BIGBWAYMAN. 
This following singular anecdote is preserved in the family 
of the late justly-celebrated Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, 
and grandfather of tLat highly-benevolent, useful, leai-ned, 
and eminent man, the late GranvHle Sharp, Esq. 

It was his lordship 8 custom to have a saddle-horse attend 
his carriage, that, in case of fatigue from sitting, he might 
take the refreshment of a ride. As he was thus going to 
his episcopal residence, and was got a mile or two before 
his carriage, a decent well-looking young man came up 
with him; and, with a trembling hand and « faltering 
tongue, presented a pistol to his lordship's breast, and de- 
manded his money. The archbishop, with great com- 
posure, turned about, and looking stedfastly at him, desired 
he would remove that dangerous weapon, and tell him 
fairly his condition. ** Sir ! Sir !" with great agitation 
cried the youth, ** no words, 'tis not a time, your money 
instantly. " Hear me, young man," said the archbishop, 
** you see I am an old man, and my Ii& is of very little 
consequence; yours seems iar otherwise. I am named 
Sharp, and am archbishop of York; my carriage and 
servants are behind. Tell me what money you want, and 
who you are, and I will not injure you, but prove a friend. 
Here, take this, and now ingenuously tell me how much you 
want to make you independent of so destructive a business 
as you are now engaged in." *• Oh sir," replied the man, 
" 1 detest the business as much as you. I am — but — ^but 
— at home there are creditors who will not stay ; fifty pounds, 
my lord, indeed, would do what no tongue besides my own 
can tell." " "Well, sir, I take it on your word ; and, upon 

my honour, if you will, in a day or two, call on me at , 

what I have now given you shall be made up that sum." 
The highwayman looked at him, was silent, and went off; 
and, at the time appointed, actually waited on tlie archbishop, 
and assured his lordship his words had left impressions 
which nothing could ever destroy." 

Nothing further transpired for a year and a half or more, 
when one morning a person knocked at his grace's gate, 
and with a peculiar earnestness desired to see him. Tlie 
archbishop ordered the stranger to be brought in. He 
entered the room where his lordship was, but had scarce 
advanced a few steps before his countenance changed, his 
knees tottered, and he sank almost breathless on tne floor. 
On recovering, he requested an audience in private. The 
apartment bemg cleared, ** My brd," said he, *' you cannot 
have forgotten tne circumstance at such a time and place; 
gratitude wilt never suffer them to be obliterated from my 
mind. In me, my lord, you now behold that once most 
wretched of mankind; but now, by your inexpressible 
humanity, rendered equal, perhaps superior, in happiness 
to millions. Oh, my lord," tears for a while preventing his 
utterance, *• 'tis you, 'tis you that have saved me, body and 
soul ; 'tis you that have saved a dear and much-loved wife, 
and a little brood of children, whom I tendered dearer 
than my life. Here are the fifty pounds, but never shall I 
find language to testify what I feel. Your God is your 
witness; your deed itself is your glory; and may heaven 
and all its blessings be your present and everlasting 
reward ! I was the younger son of a wealthy man ; your 

lordship knows him ; his name was . My marriage 

alienated his affection, and my brother withdrew his love, 
and left me to sorrow and penury. A month since, my 
brother died a bachelor and intestate. What was his is 
become mine, and by your astonishing goodness, I am now 
at once the most penitent, the most grateful, and the 
happiest of my species.'* O. N. 



Let not the quietness of any man's temper, much less the 
confidence he has in thy honesty and goodness, tempt thee 
to contrive any mischief against him ; for the more securely 
ho relies on thy virtue, and the less mistrust he has of any 
harm from thee, the greater wickedness will it be to enter- 
tain even the thought of doing him an injury. — Bishop 
Patrick. 



Thbrb are some vices which carry a sword in their hands, 
and cut a man off before his time.-— -Jeremy Taylor* 



It is a great ocpsolation to the true Christian under the 
assaults and indignities of his enemies, that he has thus 
an opportunity given him of bestowing that fbrgiveness on 
his fellow-cieatures, which is the pledge and cQudition of 
his own pardoii &om his Creator. 



PERSETERINO INDUSTRY. 

A BRiCKLAYBR in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
named Joseph Austin, had often looked with a longing eye 
upon a bit of wojite groimd by the road-side. He used to 
think what a nice place it would be for a house ; and as 
soon as he fell asleep at night, he dreamt that he was 
at work there, with his bricks and trowel. At length 
he applied to the manor court, and obtained permission 
to build on the spot, upon paying a quit-rent to the 
lord of the manor, of six-pence a year. Austin was at 
this time fortvHwo years of age ; he bad a wife and four 
children, and nis whole stock of worldly riches amounted to 
fourteen shillin^^s : but men who really deserve friends are 
seldom long without them; and a master for whom he 
usually worked at harvest, sold him an old cottage for nine 
guineas, which he was to work out. 

Austin had for some time, in hit leisure hours, been 
preparing bats, a sort of bricks, made of clay and straw 
well beaten together, and not burnt, but dried in the sun. 
He went to work with these bats and the materials of the 
old cottage. As he had to support himself sl ;id his family by 
his daily labour, this building could only be carried on 
when his regular day's work was done: he oflen continued it 
by moonlight, and heard the clock strike twelve, before be 
desisted from an occupation in which his heart was en- 
gaged; this too, when he had to rise at four the next 
morning, to walk to Cambridge, nearly four miles distant, 
to his work, and return in the evening. If his constitution 
had not been unusually strong, he must have sunk under 
these extraordinary exertions. In fact, his frame of body 
appears to have been as invincible as his spirit. AVheu the 
building was one story high, and the beams were to be laid 
on, the carpenter discovered that the timber from the old 
cottage would not serve for so large a place. This was a 
severe disappointment: but not discouraged by it, he 
immediately covered the walls with a few loads of liaulra, to 
protect them from the weather, and began to build a 
smaller place, in the same manner, at the end ; working 
at it with such perseverance, that he could get his family 
into it within four months after the foundations were laid. 
This great object being accomplished he went on leisurely 
with the rest, as he could save money for what was 
wanting : after five years, he raised the second story, and 
in ten, the house was tiled and coated. 

In this manner did Joseph Austin, with singular indus- 
try and economy, build himself a house, which he began 
with only fourteen shillings in his pocket During ihat 
time, he buried four children, and haa a wife and four more 
to maintain. The money that it cost him was about fifty 
pounds, the whole of which was saved from the earnings of 
daily labour. 

Extract froh av Episcopal Aodrbss of Bishop 
DoANE, op New Jersey, America. 

I VENTURE to say that there is, in our political and civil 
institutions, too little reference to Him who is the only 
source and security of whatever is good in them. I enter 
into no discussion of the causes of this deficiency, or of the 
apologies for it. The fault exists, and is to be regretted. 
What is still more to the purpose, it is, so far as may be to 
be obviated. " Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
the reproach," and will be the destruction •• of any people." 
Already it begins to be felt that, from the want of a penading 
religious principle, the institutions which have cost so much, 
and promised so well, fail of their expected result fand wise 
and good men of all parties, and of every name, unite in 
the conviction, that, unless, as a nation, we seek the blessing 
of the Holiest, the best hopes of humanity must suffer 
disappointment. There is but one escape from this result ; 
in national repentance, national humiliation, national sub- 
mission to Christ. As individuals we ourselves must do 
our part, by turning truly to the Lord. A jw^/ic Christian 
recognition of our dependence on Him as a nation, and of 
our duty, as a nation, towards Him, will have its weight with 
others ; and may prevail, if we pour out our hearts before 
Him, in winning, through the intercession of the divine 
Saviour, that blessing, without which all we do is vain. 



It is among the wicked maxims of bold and disloyal un- 
dertakers, that bad actions must always be seconded with 
worse, and rather not be begun than not carried on, for they 
think the retreat more dangerous than the assault, and hate 
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DRUIDICAL TEMPLE, NEAR KESWICK, 
IN CUMBERLAND. 

Tirae-honour'd pile I by simple builders rcar'd, 
Mysterious round, through distant times rever'd, 
Ordtin'd with earth's revolving orb to last. 
Thou bring'sl to mind the present and tlie pajt. 

Dr. OoiLviE'a Fam$ of the Druids, 

The Druidiqal Circle represented In the accompany- 
ing plate, is to be found on the summit of a bold 
and commanding eminence called Castle-Rigg, about 
a mile and a half on the old road, leading from 
Keswick, over th? hills to Penrith, — ^a situation so 
wild, vast, and beautiful, that one cannot, perhaps, 
find better terms to convey an idea of it than by 
adopting the language of a celebrated female writer, 
(Mrs. Radcliffe,) who travelling over the same ground 
years ago, thus described the scene. " Whether our 
judgment,'* she says, " was influenced by the autho- 
rity of a druid's choice, or that the place itself 
commanded the opinion, we thought this situation 
the most severely grand of any hitherto passed. 
There is, perhaps, not a single object in the scene 
tliat interrupts the solemn tone of feeling impressed 
by its genera] character of profound solitude, great- 
ness, and awful wildness. Castle-Rigg is the centre 
point of three valleys that dart immediately under it 
from the eye, and whose mountains form part of an 
amphitheatre, which is completed by those of Bor- 
rowdale on the west, and by the precipices of 
Skiddaw and Saddleback, close on the north. The 
hue which pervades all these mountains is that of 
dark heath or rock, they are thrown into every form 
and direction that fancy would suggest, and are at 
that distance which allows all their grandeur to pre- 
vail. Such seclusion and sublimity were indeed well 
suited to the dark and wild mysteries of the druids." 

These temples of the druids, though all in a 
circular form, (supposed to have been emblematic of 
the Deity,) present three varieties, which Dr. Stukeley 
classed as follows. The round temples, simply, he 
called temples, and such he considered to be the one 
at Rollrich, in Oxfordshire, and which also resembles 
this. Those with the form of a snake annexed, as 
that of Abury, in Wiltshire, he called serpentine 
temples, or Dracontia, by which they were denomi- 
nated of old 3 and those with the form of wings 
annexed (as he supposed Stone-Henge to have 
been) j those he called Alt<K, or winged temples. 

The one here represented is of the first, or simple 
class, and consists, at present, of about ftrty stones 
of different sizes, all, or most of them, of dark 
granite, — the highest about seven feet, several about 
four, and others considerably less j the few fir-trees in 
the centre are, of course, of very modem growth. 
The form may, with more propriety, be called an 
oval, being thirty-five yards in one direction, and 
thirty-three yards in another, in which respect, it 
assimilates exactly to that of Rolhrichj but what 
distinguishes this from all other druidical remains of 
a similar nature, is the rectangular enclosure on the 
eastward side of the circle, including a space of about 
eight feet by four. The object of this is a matter of 
conjecture; — -by some it is supposed to have been a 
sort of Holy of Holies where the Druids met, sepa- 
rated from the vulgar, to perform their rites, their 
divinations, or sit in council to determine contro- 
versies ; others consider it to have been for the pur- 
poses of burial, probably it might have been intended 
for both. 

That the Druids also performed their worship in 
the seclusion of groves is a fact generally stated in 
history. The Isle of Anglesey, formerly covered with 
wood, was a celebrated sanctuary for them ; and it 



is more than probable that these circular stone 
temples, in the midst of elevated moors or plains, were 
places at which the people from the surrounding 
districts were at stated times assembled either for 
the purposes of jastice, or for determining upon 
a£fair8 affecting the welfare of the community, and 
which meetings were also accompanied with the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies. 

That the earliest temples and altars were formed 
of stones, rough and xmhewn, is we believe admitted 
by all writers. Numerous passages may be quoted 
from the Old Testament in allusion to it, but one 
amongst the rest may be noticed more particularly ; 
viz.. Exodus xxiv. 4 : " And Moses rose early in the 
morning, and builded an altar under the hill, and 
twelve pillars according to the twelve tribes of Israel.*' 
It appears also that, in patriarchal times, they 
planted groves as temples for worship, and in hot 
countries this was done, as well for convenience in 
summer season as also for magnificence. Abraham 
we read " dwelt long at Beersheba, where he planted 
a grove, and called upon the name of the Lord," and 
in these groves were also erected temples of stone. 

The patriarchal mode of worship passed over all 
the western ^orid, and is supposed to have been 
introduced into this coimtry by the neighbouring 
Celt» or Gauls, or by the Phcenicians, who traded 
hither for tin. However this may be, when the 
Romans invaded Britain, they found the Druids 
presiding over and conducting the worship of the 
country; acting also as judges and arbiters in all 
differences and disputes, both public and private. It 
is from Caesar, and other Roman writers, that most 
of the information wo have respecting them is de- 
rived, for they had no written rules or regulations 
either as to their religion, their science, or their laws. 
The accounts therefore furnished by these historians 
of the religion and customs of the Druids, written 
principally from mere report, and under an hostile 
impression towards them, are not altogether to be 
relied upon ; indeed, the barbarities ascribed to them, 
in the ceremonial of their religion, are so much at 
variance with their high and acknowledged character 
in learning and general science, that one cannot but 
imagine them to be highly exaggerated, if not alto- 
gether fabulous. 

The best authorities on the subject of the Druids 
seem to agree in the following description of them. 
They were the first and most distinguished order 
amongst both the Gauls and Britons ; they were 
chosen from the best families, and the honours of 
their birth, joined with those of their function, pro- 
cured them the highest veneration amongst the peopk. 
They were versed in astrology, geometry, natural 
philosophy, politics, and geography; they were the 
interpreters of religion, and the judges of all affairs 
indifferently ; they were the instructors of the youth, 
and taught by memory, as they never allowed their 
instructions to be written. 

Their garments were remarkably long, and when 
employed in religious ceremonies they always wore a 
white surplice. They generally carried a wand in 
their hand, and wore a kind of ornament enchased in 
gold, about their necks, called the Druid's egg ; they 
are also represented with a hatchet in their girdle, 
used for the cutting of the mistleto. 

They believed in the immortality of the soul, and 
worshipped one Supreme Being. They attached a 
degree of sanctity to the oak, and wore chaplets of 
it in their religious ceremonies. They were deeply 
versed in astronomy, and computed their time by 
nights and not by days, and all their great solenfiv> 
nities^ both sacred and civile were regulated by tHe- 
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«ge and aspect of the Moon. Their most august 
ceremony of cutting the mistleto from the oak was 
always performed on the sixth day of the Moon. In 
medicine also, they were great proficients, and pos- 
sessed, in fact, great store of knowledge in all 
sciences; so much so, that Pliny speaks of them as 
practising magic, and being so great proficients 
therein, as to equal the Persian and Chaldaean Magi, 
so that one would even think, he says, that the 
Druids had taught it them. 

The number three was said to be a favourite 
number with them, and that part of their religious 
worship consisted in a solemn adoration, or three 
silent bowings. 

The Romans, on their invasion, endeavoured to 
exterminate the Druids, but it does not appear that 
they induced the natives to adopt their own system 
of polytheism. The seeds of their ancient religion 
still continued implanted in their minds, and opened 
a ready access to the doctrines of Christianity, which 
are said to have made more progress in this country 
and Gaul (from the time of tiie first preaching of the 
Gospel) than in any other. 

Of this old patriarchal religion, the only remains, 
in substance, to be found at present, are the stone 
temples, of which few, if any, are in so perfect a 
state as the one here represented. The groves have 
long since fallen beneath the axe, and most of the 
stone temples have been spoiled for the value of the 
materials in making fences or roads, or mending 
habitations ; the midlet of the geologist now comes 
in to aid the destruction, as was witnessed when the 
sketch of this plate was taken; so that, in a few years 
more, this temple, like the rest, may disappear. 

Of the forms and ceremonies of the religion no 
traces are to be found, except in the representation 
of scenes of magic, in which we invariably see the 
magic circle,— *the witch in a robe, with a wand in 
her hand, and various other allusions to druidical 
ceremonies. Who can think of the subject without 
calling to mind the scene in Macbeth, where Hecate, 



by way of preparation for the incantation, says to 
the Witches — 

I *m for the air ... • 
Upon the comer of the moon 
There haiigt a Yi^rous drop profoand} 
ril catch it, ere it come to ground ; 
And that, distiUM by magic slights. 
Shall raise such artificial sprights. 
As, by the strength of their illusion, 
8haU draw him on to his confusion. 

Part of the ingredients of the caldron were 

Slips of yew 

Slivered in the moon's eclipse i 

and there are other passages alluding to their cere- 
monials. 

" Time rolls his ceaseless course," bearing on his 
wings the lessons of Divine Truth to the different 
regions of the earth. How many forms of religion 
have already been cast into the shade by them? 
And the period will doubtless arrive when the Temple 
of Jagganatha, now an object of veneration to 
millions, will, with his ceremonies, become the sub- 
ject of some legendary tale, or like the Druid*s tem- 
ple, a mere theme for the antiquary. 

[Compiled from varioii« Authon.] 



Wmif we see the year in his prime and pnde, decked 
with beautiful 1)lo8som8, and all goodly varieties of flowers, 
ebeered with the music of birds, and stated in a sweet and 
moderate temper of heat and cold, how glad we are that we 
have made so good an exchange for a hard and chiUing 
winter; and how ready we could be to wish that this 
pleasure and happy season might last all the vear long. 
But herein (were our desires satisfied) we should wish to 
our own disadvantage; for if the spring were not followed 
with an intention of summer heat, those fruits, whose 
hopes we sec in the bud and flower, would never come to 
any perfection, and even that succeeding fervour, if it 
should continue long, would be no less prejudicial to the 
health and life of all creatures ; and if there were not a 
relaxation of that vigorous heat in Autumn, as the sap 
returns back into the root, we could never look to see but 
one year's fruit. — Bishop Hall. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST-CHURCH, 
OXFORD. 
Kino Henry the Eighth, on dissolving the monas- 
teries in this country, determined to apply a portion 
of the funds arising from them to the erection and 
endowment of some new collegiate churches and 
bishoprics. Thus he added six episcopal sees to the 
old number, five of which are retained} — Bristol, 
Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough, (the 
two latter having been taken out of Lincoln j) but the 
sixth, the bishopric of Westminster, after continuing 
ten years, was abolished in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. It is a curious fact, that five other dioceses 
were ^contemplated by Henry; viz., Bodmin, Col- 
chester, Dunstable; Shrewsbury, and Southwell; 
neither of which, owing to the king finding other 
ways for his money, was ever matured according to 
the plan devised. In 1546, he removed the see of 
Oxford from the ancient abbey- church of Osney, 
where it had be^n established for five years, to the 
church of St. Frideswide, from that time oalled Christ- 
Church Cathedral; Dr. R. King, abbot of Osney, 
becoming the first bishop of Oxford. Antiquaries 
have been eloquent in the praise of the abbey- church 
of Osney, which was about half a mile from Oxford, 
assuring us that in extent and beauty, " it was not 
only the envy of other religious houses in England, 
but also beyond the seas." 

As the venerable structure represented in the plate 
was originally the church of St. Frideswide, on the 
site of whose monastery the noble and distinguished 
college of Christ-Church (first founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey,) also stands, we cannot forbear giving the 
legendary history of this lady. Frideswide, anciently 
honoured as the patroness of Oxford, was the daughter 
of Didanus, a petty prince in those parts, who had 
founded an abbey. Algar, Earl of Leicester, fell 
deeply in love with the maiden, and coveted her for 
his wife, though she was a nun, and had been set 
apart as sacred from the world. Meeting with a 
refusal, he wickedly resolved to carry her off by force j 
but the virgin, as it is said, miraculously warned of 
his design, withdrew privately in a boat, to a place 
ten miles from Oxford, called Benton, where she lay 
concealed with two of her ladies, in a forsaken hut 
covered with ivy. Algar in the mean time, following 
up his purpose, threatened to destroy the town of 
Oxford, if the inhabitants did not inform him where 
Frideswide was hidden; till at length, being struck 
with blindness near the north gate, for his bold im- 
piety, he acknowledged the hand of Providence, im- 
plored and obtained the virgin's prayers, was restored 
to sight, and, going home, ceased to trouble her more. 
" From which time," as the legend declares, ^'for divers 
ages, none of our kings durst enter Oxford, lest they 
should have met with a like disaster!'* She died in 
739. . 

Christ-Church Cathedral is supposed to have been 
built about the year 1200. It has much of the Nor- 
man style, with a tower in the centre, surmounted by 
a spire of early English architecture. The exterior 
is greatly hidden by the college-buildings with which 
it is surrounded; being on the east of the grand 
square of Christ- Church. The interior contains many 
interesting objects of attention. The arches of the 
nave, part of which have been demolished, are in a 
double series. The choir, which was wainscoted with 
oak in the time of Charles the First, is very handsome ; 
the roof, a fine piece of stonework, put up by Wolsey, 
being richly groined and adorned with pendants. The 
pulpit is antique, and curiously carved. On the north 
of the choir are chapels of a later period than the rest 
of the building «* In- the J^ean's chapeL are some 



ancient altar-tombs, and the shrine, of Frideswide, an 
elaborate and magi^ficent tomb, consisting of three 
tiers of tabernacle woyk, the upper tier of which is 
richly ornamented with canopied niches. Many of 
the windows were destroyed during the parliamentary 
war. Among the monuments are those of Lady Eli- 
zabeth Montacute; of Robert Burton, author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy; of several members of the 
university, and of other eminent persons who died at 
Oxford, while Charles the First held his court at 
Christ- Church; also a very fine statue of Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, by our eminent living sculptor Chantrey. 
Part of the cloisters remain. The chapter-house is 
a beautiful specimen of the early English style. 

The following is, We believe, a correct statement of 
the dimensions of this cathedral. 

Length from east to west ...... 154 fdet. 

Height of choir 37i 

Height in the western part 41 4 

Length of cross aisle, from north to south 102 
Height of steeple 144 

It would not be right in our short account of the 
building, to pass by without notice " the bonny Christ- 
Church bells,"which, ten in number, hang in the tower 
of the Cathedral, and which were brought thither 
from Osney Abbey. Nor must we omit to mention 
" the Mighty Tom," the largest bell in England, wh:ch 
was also brought from Osney to this church, and has 
formed the subject of more than one classical copy of 
verses. On hearing its well-known sound, the students 
of the University take it as a signal to retire within their 
respective colleges. Willis says " Bishop John Fell, 
who built the noble tower in front of the stately gate 
of Christ-Church, removed thither, out of the cam- 
panile or bell-tower in the cathedral, the great bell 
called Tom ; which Thomas, now called Great Tom of 
Christ-Church, had this insimption anciently on it : — 
In Thonue laade 
Hesono Biu Bom sine firaude.** 
Which monkish couplet of bad latin may be thus 
" done into English ;" 

In praise of Thomas, I repeat 
MyDoKo! DiKo! DoKa! without deceit 
" Dr. Tresham, a papist, is said to have baptized this 
bell by the name of Mary, when it was removed from 
Osney to Christ-Church, where he was canon, for the 
joy of Queen Mary's reign.*' The excellent Dr. Fell 
had it recast in 1680, by Christopher Hodson of 
London, with additional metal*. 

Diameter of the Bell . . • • 7 feet 1 inch. 

From the crown to the rim .... 5 „ 9 
Thickness of striking-place .... „ 6 

Weight 18000 lbs! 

Weight of Clapper 342 lbs. 

* For an account of the different bells in Europe, and of thcir 
respeciive weights, sec Saturday Magasine, Vol. I., p. 21. M. 

Thb Lovb of Truth is a most important habit to cultivate, 
and it claims an alliance with the heart as well as the 
head. It must be grounded on a virtuous disposition, fur 
no vicious person can be a lover of truth. We ought 
always to remember that our reasoning faculties were not 
^iven us to exercise them as mere whim or fancy might 
dictate, but to be the active instruments of guiding us to 
truth, and promoting our happiness as rational and im- 
mortal creatures. To enter into verbal or written dispu- 
tations for the mere sake of argument, is a pernicious 
practice. It will, if continued for any length of time, 
make a person alto^etlier insensible to truth, and will un- 
hinge the whole fabric of his mind. Unless, therefore, a 
love of truth occupies a conspicuous station among our 
mental excellencies, we shall make no progress in real 
Knowledge. Our mind will present an unseemly and 
disorderly assemblage of contradictory systems and opinions : 
it will be without oraer, symmetry, or grace, and the clouds 
of prejudice will hang over the chaotic mass, just admitting 
as much light through the hazy medium, as to make tbS 
scattered fragments of truth darkly visible -7-pLA.Kinr 
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ON THE MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION 

OF MAN. 

n. 

It is not in respect to his physical nature alone^ 
that man is so highly elevated in nature. In respect 
to his moral and religious nature also, man enjoys a 
high privilege in the converse which it is permitted 
him to hold with the Most High in his works. 

However a knowledge of the truths of Natural 
Science may oflfer to him the means of augmenting 
his temporal welfare^ did the study thereof produce 
an influence pernicious to him, in regard to that wel- 
fare which is eternal, who would not wish that it 
should for ever he to him as a sealed book ? But it is 
not so. The principles of physical science, if rightly 
viewed, point directly to some of the great and most 
important truths of Revelation ; above all, they 
lead directly to an assured knowledge of the exist- 
ence and attributes of God. "For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by those things which 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead *." 

There is a perpetual chain of cause and effect 
visible through all Nature. Wherever man directs 
his investigation, he finds causes which are but the 
eflfects of others, and these of others in a perpetual 
chain. Is it wonderful, that he should look for a 
Jirst ccnise, to which this infinity of effects stands in 
the same relation that he does to such as are the 
consequences of his own actions. 

Although his search for that first cause among the 
beings whose existence is made known to him through 
the medium of sensation, be in vain, yet, ascending 
through the chain of causes, he has a distinct con- 
sciousness that he is approximating to the first cause. 
The number of facts which he perceives to stand in 
the relation of causes to the rest, continually dimi- 
nishes as he proceeds, until at length, he arrives at 
certain of them, beyond which his senses refuse to 
carry him -, and these seem to him to stand next in 
order to the first cause. They may be classed under 
the heads of Time, Space, Matter, and Force. 

In considering the. relations of Time, Space, Mat- 
ter, and Force, one of the first things that strikes us, 
is the uniformity of those relations. Such that the 
same cause shall, under the same circumstances, 
always produce the same effect. This uniformity 
constitutes a Law -, and each particular relation of 
cause and effect, thus uniform, is a Law of Nature. 
• With regard to such actions as are the immediate 
subjects of man's own will, every one perceives that 
he has the power of modifying and varying them, 
together with the sequence of cause and effect grow- 
ing out of each, in every conceivable degree ; and that 
he has also the power of adjusting his effort as first 
cause, so as to produce a certain remote effect, and 
neither more nor less than that effect. This adap- 
tation of the primary cause (and with it of all the 
intermediate causes,) to the remote effect, he calls 
DESIGN. It is this power of design, or contrivance, 
which distinguishes the relation of cause and effect, in 
living and intelligent beings, from that which exists 
in the operation of inanimate agents and unintelligent 
beings. Wherever we trace this relation of cause 
and effect, coupled with design, we may conclude the 
existence and operation of an intelligent being. 

Now this design is manifest throughout Nature. 
Every blade of grass, every bud, every leaf, every 
blossom that the wind strews around us, every one 
of those organized and living beings by which we are 
surrounded, each of these, in its order, proclaims 
* RoiDaasi. 20, 



design in the operation of that first cause to which it 
owes its being ; and thus it proclaims the existence 
of a living and intelligent Creator. 

Turning again from the contemplation of the 
works of God in the universe, to the consideration of 
his own powers, man perceives that not only can he 
render those powers available for the production of 
certain remote effects, but, further, that he can render 
those other external powers, over whose action he has 
no control, available to the same end. Not in any 
way modifying those powers, for that is impossible, 
— ^the mode or law of their action being by the will 
of the great First Cause, — ^but applying them. Thus, 
he can avail himself of the gravitating force, or 
weight, of a stone, to produce either pressure or 
impact ; the action of the stone is the same, but in 
the one case, the impulses of gravitation which it 
continually receives, are as continually destroyed, 
whilst in the other, their accumulated energy is 
destroyed altogether. Nay, further, he has power to 
bring about the action of these natural causes upon 
one another. He can bring, for instance, matter 
under the action of force, and he can subject both to 
the influence of time and space. He can, further, 
induce the operation of these combinations in every 
possible degree upon one another. 

Now, looking into the natural world, he perceives 
that there must have taken place in it some such 
operation as that of which he thus finds himself 
capable. All that now exists, might have existed 
as it does now 5 there might have been every atom 
of matter, every particle of force, and the same 
space occupied through the same time, and these, 
subject to the same laws ', ffnd yet, had not these been 
brought under the operation or influence of one 
another, there would have remained a state of things 
the disorder of which it is beyond the power, or even 
the province, of imagination to conceive. The whole 
would have remained \vithout form and void, replete 
with the elements of disorder, and the subject of 
perpetual change. 

Here, then, we trace again, evidence of the opera- 
tion of a First Cause, bringing together what we 
have termed second causes, and thus applying their 
combined action according to the laws which He has 
himself first imposed upon them, according to a 
metliod of operation to which man finds something 
similar, but inconceivably inferior in degree, in hi 
own power. 

There is yet another proof of the existence of the 
Deity, drawn from strictly scientific considerations, 
and foimded indeed in the very principles of science. 

Not only, do the planets revolve round the sun, 
but about certain axes within themselves, produ- 
cing thereby the alternations of day and night; 
and these axes are inclined at certain angles to the 
planes of their revolution, thereby bringing about 
the variety of the seasons. Now to effect all this, 
as we find it effected, the one original impulse must 
have been made with a certain force, in a certain 
direction, and at a certain point, on the surface of 
each planet. Here, then is design. And when we 
consider that the whole of animated nature is con- 
trived with a view to the alternations of light and 
heat, — the green leaf, the bud, the blossom, and the 
fruit, in vegetables ; the clothing, the internal or- 
ganization, and the principle of life, in animals — do 
w^e hesitate to admit that destgn to be the emanation 
of infinite wisdom ? 

If I wished to ascend or descend a hill, or pass 
from one portion of it to another, with the least pos- 
sible muscular exertion or expense of force, a slight 
consideration would show me that the precise path to 
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be pursued, would be dependent on the form and 
inclination of the different parts of the hill, upon the 
nature of my own muscular energies, and upon other 
data, of which I could scarcely by any possibility 
acquire a knowledge, and on which, when kno\ra, 
my intellectual powers would be quite insufficient to 
enable me to found a conclusion. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the chances are infinitely greater, that I 
^ould select the wrong than the right path. Now, 
if I were to project a stone up the hill, or obliquely 
across it, or suffer it to roll down it, whatever ob- 
stacles opposed its motion, whether they arose from 
friction, resistance, or any other cause, constant or 
casual, still would the stone, when left to itself, ever 
pursue that path in which there was the least possible 
expenditure of its efforts ; and if its path were fixed, 
then would its efforts be the least possible in that 
path. This extraordinary principle is called that of 
least action 5 its existence and universal prevalence, 
admit of complete mathematical demonstration. 

Every particle of dust blown about in the air, 
every particle of that air itself, has its motions sub- 
jected to it Every ray of light that passes from one 
medium into another, deflects from its rectilinear 
course, that it may choose for itself the path of least 
possible action, and for a similar reason, in passing 
through the atmosphere, it bends itself in a parti- 
cular curve down to the eye. The mighty planets too, 
that make their circuits tver within those realms of 
space, which we call our system ^ the comets, whose 
path is beyond it; all these are alike made to move 
so as best to economUte the forces developed in their 
progress. 

Now, those forces which are not developed by 
living beings, are planted in the substances in which 
they reside, by the hand of God, and subjected to 
the laws which he from the beginning imposed upon 
them. It has pleased the Almighty then that the 
works of his hands should every-where be wrought in 
accordance with that principle of least effort, which 
he has also implanted as a principle of our nature in 
u$, and which, thus impelled, we ever develop more 
or less, in our own feeble efforts. The difference lies 
only in this, that in Him this principle acts controlled 
by infinite wisdom, and therefore, its operation is 
perfect ; with us, it manifests itself under the guidance 
of a limited knowledge and most erring judgment, 
and its developement partakes of their imperfections. 

In the adjustmejit of his efforts, so as to produce 
the required effect with the least posible expense of 
force — ^it has been shown then, again, that (according 
to a great truth of revelation) man is created in the 
image of God, and that he retains the resemblance. 
The principle of force lodged in each particle of 
matter, has been believed to be but a direct emana- 
tion of the Deity, there acting continually, and at 
every moment. The scrupulous economy of force, 
the wonderful store (if the expression may be used) 
which Nature sets by it, points to that conclusion. 

Man was created in the imi^ of God. And it 
has been shown, that, in the possession of a power, 
almost absolute, over the material existences around 
him 3 and, in the exercise of an intellect whose re- 
sources no effort would seem to exhaust; and, in the 
manner in which he exercises that power and that 
intellect; he may yet be said to retain traces of that 
original from which he first sprung, and that image 
wherein he was first created. 

Do not these reflections at once suggest the co»- 
trait of his moral condition ? What does this de- 
scription of his majestic bearing in creation, the 
extent of his physical powers, the resources of his 
intellect, and his resemblance in respect to his 



physicd nature, to the God who made him, so for- 
cibly present to the mind as the degradation of his 
moral nature, and its fall from that perfect image in 
which we may reasonably conclude that it too, as 
well as his physical nature, was first created. 

[Ahridged from Moselbt's Mtdbafttet applied ti tk^ Art9.] 



HINDOO RIDDLES. 
Ths Hindoos (especiaOy their females) take great 
delight in riddles, apologues, and fables. By this 
method they convey pleasure, instruction, or reproof: 
see them in their marriage feasts, or in their " even- 
ings at home," how pleasantly they pass their time 
in thus puzzling each other, and calling forth the 
talents of the young. The story of Sintha-maimi 
and Vera-maran is a striking instance of the im- 
portance which they attach to riddles. 

The king, called Yeerasoora-toora-tan, and his 
nobles went out with their chariots, horsemen, foot- 
men, and elq;)hants, to hunt the savage beas^ts of 
th^ desert After some time the king complained of 
thirst, when the prime-minister took him to a deep 
well, and whilst his miyesty was looking down, his 
faithless minister pushed him in ; he then returned 
to the capital, published the death of the sovereign, and 
proclaimed himself king. The queen of the deo^ised 
monarch immediately went to a distant country, and 
procured a living by selling fire-wood. Not long 
after her residence there, some officers, on a hunting 
excursion, saw her, and told their sovereign of a 
majestic woman they had seen selling fire-wuod. 
The king sent for her, became enamoured with her, 
and determined to make her his wife ; but she, on 
pretence of going out a little, departed to another 
country. After travelling some days she came in 
sight of the cottage of a despised pariah, and, oa 
going near to it, he came out, and, seeing her noble 
mien, bowed to the earth. She said " I am a seller of 
fire-wood, and beg you will allow me to live near to 
you." The pariah replied, " Madam, you must be of 
another rank ; you look like a queen. I will build 
your majesty a cottage, and supply your wants.*' 
She had not been long th^re before she brought forth 
a son to the late Yeerasoora-toora-tan, to whom she 
gave the name of Yera-maran. The infant was 
anointed with oil, and rubbed with holy ashes. The 
pariah went forth, and blew the victorious chank, 
put up the triumphant flag, purchased anklets, a 
waist-chain, bracelets, armlets, and neck-rings, for 
the infant prince. So great was his joy, that he 
made gifts in money, roi^, and cows to the brah- 
mins, and offerings to the gods. 

In course of years, the youth became exceedingly 
beautiful and accomplished. In the battle or fiie 
chase be was always the hero of the field. He 
having heard of the fascinating princess Sintha- 
manni, determined to try to get her for his wife, but 
was told she would not give her hand to any one who 
could not explain all her riddles, and those who failed 
were to forfeit their lives. His soul was fixed on the 
attempt; and, notwithstanding many princes liad 
fallen a sacrifice to the talented princess, and in 
despite of the entreaties of his friends, he took his 
departure for the palace of Sintha-mannL When he 
came in sight of the city, he was perfectly astonished 
with its splendour. Now he thought of all he had 
heard of the nine hundred and ninety-dine gates ; 
of the ponds and streams of perfumed waters ^ df 
the groves -, of the fair deity of the palace, with her 
attendants, the astronomers, the heralds, the bearers 
of incense, the beautiful footmen, the nobles, the 
I musicians -, he thought on her banners of gold, her 
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throne of preciotis stones and gold; her shield, made 
of the same metal ; her conch made of the nine 
precious stones; and his mind hecame enraptnred 
with the prospect of having her for his own. With 
joy he entered the fort without asking permission, 
and gailopped about the streets; after which he 
ordered his attendant to make a triumphal arch of 
fragrant flowers. He then spread his carpet on the 
ground, and sate there, that he might be seen by the 
passers by. They soon began to inquire about his 
country, and his object in coming to their city ; and 
when they heard it, they laughed and clapped their 
hands,' saying, '' Another madman has come to ex- 
plain the ridSes of the princess^ and to add another 
to the list of those whose lives have been sacrificed 
to their ambition.** 

He arose, and went on till he came to the tenth 
gate, when the guards pushed him away, and treated 
him with great contempt He then sent a letter to 
the Princess by a confidential person, stating his 
object, and requesting to be allowed to come into her 
presence. The next day Veera-maran stood be^re 
the beautiful, the splendid Sintha-manni ; there she 
was seated on her throne of diamonds and rubies ; 
there were the warriors, with their shields of gold ; 
there were the poets, there the players on instru- 
ments, the tamboUr, the harps, and the lutes. Near 
her were females of great wisdom, and all around 
were garlands of flowers ; there was the precious 
ointment, and there were those who sprinkled the 
guests with perftimed waters. Veera-maran looked 
around, and then with great dignity walked up to the 
Princess, and requested to have a seat by her side 
on the throne. She then commenced her riddles 
(which in number amounted to a thousand) ; but 
Veera-maran,, so fast as she proposed them, gave 
the most complete explanation. . The Princess 
became greatly agitated, as she thought i^e must 
now give her hand to this young stranger. They 
sprinkled her with rose-water, all the courtiers were 
much excited, and one thing only remained to be 
done, before this wonderful transaction should come 
to its crisis. The Prince had to give her a riddle, 
which if she failed to explain, she beeame his own ; 
but if she succeeded, his life was the forfeit Veera- 
maran boldly gave his riddle, and retired for the 
night In the course of the evening, a beautiful 
female, in elegant attire, came to his lodgings, and 
said, "O you who have beautiful arms, I have come 
to touch your majestic feet, and gain your favour**' 
He inquired who she was, when she replied, " I am 
the daughter 6f the Prime-Minister to the Princess 
Sintha-manni, to whom, I am told, you have pro- 
posed a riddle, which she cannot explain. Now I 
wish you to unfold it to me, that I may tell the 
meaning in the morning." !!» Prince then said, 
" Give me the jewels and ornaments which you now 
have on as a pledge, and I ibHU unfold the riddle.*' 
This being done, she expresed a wiak to retire for a 
moment, but did not return. 

The morning <ame, and there was the Princess, 
with great pomp seated on her throne. In her hand 
was a large sword, and near her were the execu- 
tioners, ready to drag oflF the body of Veera-maran. 
She theli, with great triumph, explained the riddle 
he had proposed the day before, and was about to 
order him for execution, when he begged to be 
allowed to relate a dream he had during the night 
This being granted, he said, " A young female, dis- 
guised like a parrot of the groves, came and pledged 
her jewels to get the meaning of my riddle. I will 
show them to you." He then began to take thcui 
from his waist-cloth, when the Princess waved her 



hand for him to desist, and said, " I was your visiter 
—I am conquered. Come, sit on my throne.'* She 
then made obeisance to him ; the courtiers worship^ 
ped him ; and Veera-maran became the husband of 
the beautiful Sintha-manni. 

By this account, we gain a clearer view of thfi 
importance attached to the riddle proposed at the 
marriage of Sampson ; of the Psalmist, who said, 
" I will open my dark sayings ;'* of the riddle " put 
forth" by the Prophet Ezekiel at the Divine com* 
mand ; of the skill and industry of the Queen oi 
Sheba ; and of the adroitness of Solomon who gave 
an answer ^' to all her questions." 

f Roberts's Oriental JUustrationt of the S^iptnresJ] 



THE LIKNET AND THE HAWK. A FABLE. 

Too oft when Force and Gimning seek 

To injiire or delude the weak, 

They prosper in their plan of shame, 

Whilst Vengeance waiu to take her aim; 

For, till the cap of sia is fiiU, 

She walks nnheard, with feet of wool I 

Again, some cases I have kno^vn 

Of Force and Fraud at once o*erthrown 

By gnardian spirits, who defend 

The steps of Innocence, their friend. 

Thus Una* in the wilderness 

Was succoured in her sore distress ; 

The lion (says the legend sweet) 

Crouched harmless at the maiden's feet. 

And so the simple may prevail, 

When Guilt and its devices fait 

To those reflections shall be tack*d 

A Fabhy which is nearly Fact, 

Where London spreads its precincts wide, 
There*8 many a house, whose smoky side. 
In lane, or court, or alley placM, 
Bears tokens of a rural taste, 
And *midst a busy town's alarms, 
Tells of the country, and its charms. 
Here on the window-sills are set, 
Geranium, myrtle, mignonette; 
And higher 'inon^t created things. 
Canaries trim their golden wings, 
Or wrapped within his dingy coat 
A goldfinch strains his little throat. 
True he is caged: but what of that? 
He sings, and cares not for the cat. 

A LiKNVT, in his prime of song. 
And happy as the day was long. 
Though in a dark and narrow way. 
Poured forth his merry roimdelay. 
His bars unknown; (though bars indeed 
His little manger full of seed; 
What danger should he apprehend, 
In health and tune, with man his friend ? 

But ah ! he shrinks with sudden teatf 
And feels a mortal foe is near ! 
Wheeling around in rapid flight 
A cruel Hawk lias cauglit the sight. 
Has seen the bird ! but blind wiUi rage 
And fierce desire, has seen no cage. 
So when to glut his mthless maw 
With the poor trembler that he saw. 
He headlong ponnc*d the prize to gaini 
The bars of iron stunnM his brain ! 
Keeling he fell, with broken limb, 
And no one stopp'd to pity himf . 

So may they fall whose base intent 
Is laid against the innocent t 
So may some barrier in the way, , 
Betwixt the wicked and their pr<^ 

Though hid at first from mortal sight, 
Prerant the wrong, depeud the ai«HT I 

• Spexser's Fairy Queen, Book I., Canto 3« 

t That a Hawk did lately fly at a Linnet, in a cage which wa»s«- 
pended againit the window of a house, in a crowded neigii^aamood 
i;rthcciiy,i.afact. He wa•uke«-,wd»*till^^1^ 
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THE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OP 
CEYLON. 

VI. Vegetable Productions.— The Cocoa-Nut Tree. 
—The Palmyra.— The-Areeka Tree.— The Jao- 
OREE Palm.— The Tali pat-Tree.— The Cinnamon- 
Tree. 

The most remarkablo vegetable productions of Ceylon 
are the Palms*, the Cinnamon-tree, and the tree bearing 
Eve's-Apple, or the Forbidden-Fruit 1\ Of these I shall 
give a brief description. The cocoa-nut-tree usually grows to 
the height of from seventy to eighty feet. It has a sheer, 
branchless stem, surrounded by annular indentations, the 
number of which ascertains the age of the tree, as each 
year an additional circle is pi-oduood. The stem is nearly 
the same size from the root to the top, from which a crest 
of large pinnated leaves radiates about a yard in breadth, 
and four yards in length. These leaves are invariably 
twelve in number, and form a circle, divided from the 
circumference to the centre, like the spokes of a wheel. 
The leaf is separated by a strong woody fibre, fi-om which 
smaller fibres shoot out on either side, exactly opposite to 
one another, as in the common fern ; of these, excellent 
brooms are made by the natives. The nuts grow in 
clusters, within the leafy crest, and each tree, when full- 
grown, produces from two to three dozen. The fibrous 
husk, which covers the nut, is manufactured into cables 
and cordage of various descriptions ; and these cables have 
the remarkabre quality of suflfering no injury from long 
immersion in salt-water, but on the contrary; are said to be 
preserved by it. 

In Ceylon, this filament, which is called coire, is obtained 
from a tract of cocoa-nut trees, forming a belt, a hundred and 
thirty miles long, and one mile and a-half broad, along the 
south-western coast It has been calculated that this belt 
contains between ten and eleven millions of cocoa-nut trees, 
and produces, besides a vast quantity of oil, six thousand 
leaguers of arrack, and upwards of three million pounds* 
weight of coire, sufficient to rig twenty first-rate ships of war. 
The produce of a good tree in this belt, has been estimated 
at from fifly to a hundred cocoa-nuts in the year, each nut, 
as food, being equivalent to at least three ounces of rice. 

From the kernel of the cocoa-nut is extracted a thick 
oil, used by the natives throughout India, for lighting 
their houses and anointing their bodies. The shell is 
converted into ladles. At the top of the tree grows a large 
shoot, two feet long, and as thick as a man s thigh ; com- 
monly called the cocoa-nut cabbage ; when boiled, it is an 
excellent vegetable for the table ; but as soon as it is cut 
off, the trunk cradually perishes. The toddy, from 
which arrack is distilled, is drawn from this tree ; a pot, 
measuring two quarts, is fixed to a shoot, in which an 
incision is made at night, and is brought down at sun-rise 
filled with the exuded sap. The filaments that surround 
the stem are manufactured into a kind of sackcloth, which 
is very durable. The wood of the trunk is porous and 
spongy, and therefore of little value, but it is occasionally 
employed for pillars to support temporary buildings. Tlie 
leaves are used for thatching the roofs, and covering the 
walls, of hut-j ; they are also converted into torches, when 
dry, and, when fresh, are a favourite food of the elephant. 

The Palmyra. 

The ifcxt most useful of the palms in Ceylon is the pal- 
myra: its manner of growth is similar to that of the 
cocoa-nut tree ; the stem attains nearly the same height, 
but is more uniformly perpendicular, and the texture of 
the timber much firmer and more durable. The blacker 
this is the more valuable, and it has the rare quality of 
resisting the depredations of insects. The leaves arc 
shorter, harder, and thicker, than those of the tree just 
described, having the form of an opened fan, as which 
they arc frequently used: upon slips of these leaves all 
the Cingalese miinuscripts are written with an iron style. 
The fruit of this palm is a firm pulp, about the bigness of 
a new-born child's head, of a black colour, emitting an 
agreeable perfume, and containing in its centre, from one 
to three nuts, about the size of a common plum. The 
toddy drawn from the palmyra makes belter arrack than 
that extracted from any other palm-tree, and a very good 
sugar is obtained by mixing the toddy with the pulp of 
the fmit, and boiling them together. This tree, besides 
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supplying a valuable wood for exportation, is of the greatest 
importance to the natives, its fruit and roots being used by 
tliem for food, and many other ports being^very successfully 
applied to the purposes of manufacture. The cocoa-nut tree 
is almost exclusively confined to the southern, and the 
palmyra to the northern parts of the island, on the coast. 

The Arbkka-Trxb. 

The areeka-ti*ee is the smallest of the palms, the stem not 
being more than a foot in circumference, though it attains 
to the height of sixty feet. It grows perfectly straight, and 
the leaves are confined to the top. The nuts, which grow 
in clusters at the bottom of the leaves, are of an oval 
shape, and somewhat smaller than those of the palmyra. 
They resemble nutmegs in consistence, being solid all 
through, and of a faint white, streaked with red. 

One of these trees yields from 300 to 1000 nuts, and 
some produce 1500. "They bear," says Knox, "but once 
in the year, generally; but commonly, thero are green 
nuts enough to eat all the year long. The leaves fall off 
every year, and the skins, upon which they grow, with 
them. These skins grow upon the body of the tree, and 
the leaves grow out of them. They also clasp about the 
buds or blossoms which bear the nuts, and as the bud« 
swell, so this skin cover gives way to them, till at length 
it falls quite off with the great leaf on it : it is somewhat 
like leather, and of great use to the country people ; it 
serves them instead of basins to eat their rice in, and when 
they go a journey, to tie up their provisions ; for in these 
skins or leaves they can tie up any liouid substance, as oil 
or water, doubling it in the middle ana rolUng it on the two 
sides, almost like a purse. Ordinarily, they are about two 
feet in length, and a foot and a half in breadth. In this 
country there are no inns, therefore, when people travel, 
the manner is to carry, ready dressed, what provisions they 
can, made up in these leaves. The trees within have only 
a kind of pith, and split easily from one end to the other. 
The wood is hard and very strong ; it is used as laths for 
houses, and also as rails instead of hedges. Money is not very 
plentiful in this land ; but, by means of tliese nuts, which 
are a great commodity to carry to the Coromandel coast, 
the inhabitants furnish themselves with all things they 
want. The common price of nuts, when there is a trade, 
as there was when I came first on this land, is twenty 
thousand for one dollar; but now (a.d. 1681) they lie and 
grow, or rot on the ground under the trees." 

The Jaooreb-Palm. 

A FOURTH species of palm is the jaggree, so called from 
its fertility in the piixluction of sugar. It has the 
same tall branchless stem aa the cocoa-nut tree ; but the 
fruit hangs from the top in straight lines upwards of a 
yard long, all round the trunk. The leaves are serrated. 
The nut is about the size of a common marble, and is 
chewed in every part of India with the betel-leaf. Sago is 
the pith of this palm, dried and granulated. 

The Talipat-Tree. 

The most remarkable of the palm tribe is the talipat-tree, 
of which a detailed account was given in No. 152 of the 
Saturday Magazine, of which Knox says, " This tree is as 
h'm and tall as a ship's mast, and very straight, bearing 
only leaves, which are of great use and benefit to the inha- 
bitants ; one single leaf being so broad and large, that it 
will cover fifteen or twenty men, and keep them dry when 
it rains. The leaf, being dried, is very strong and timber, ' 
and most wonderfully made for men's convenience to carry 
along with them : for though this leaf be thus broad when 
it is open, yet it folds close, like a lady's fan, and then it is' 
no bigger than a man s arm, and extremely light The 
people cut them into pieces and carry them in their hands/ 
The whole leaf spread out is round, almost like a circle ; 
but the pieces cut for use are nearly like unto a triangle. 
They lay them upon their heads as they travel, with the 
peaked end foremost, which is convenient to make their way 
through the boughs and thickets. When the sun is 
vehement they use them to shade themselves from the 
heat: all soldiers carry them; for besides the benefit of 
keeping them dry, in case it should rain upon the march, 
these leaves make their tents to lie under in the night. 

" This tree bears no fruit until the last year ef its life, and 
then it comes out on tlie top, and spreads abroad in great 
branches, all full first of yellow blossoms, most beautiful 
to behold, but of a very strong smell; then it comes to a' 
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fruit, round and very hard, at big as our largest cherries, 
but good only for seed to set : and though the tree bears 
but once, it makes amends, bearing such great abundance, 
that ono tree yields seed enough for a country. If these 
trees stand near any houses, the smell of the blossom so 
much annoys the inhabitants, that they, regarding not the 
seed, forthwith cut them down. The stem has witliin it a 
pith only, which is very good to eat, if the tree be cut down 
before it runs to seed. It is beaten to flour in mortars, 
and baked into cakes, which taste much like wheat bread. 
It serves instead of corn before the harvest is ripe.** 

Thb Eve s Apple. 
Tins is one of the most remarkable vegetable productions of 
the island. The tree which bears this singular fruit, grows to 
the height of from twenty to thirty feet. It has an 
irregular inelegant stem, with a scanty growth on the lower 
parts, but on the top the leaves germinate luxuriantly, 
forming an extensive and graceful crest. The branches 
shoot upward, though a few strike out horizontally, and 
•these are generallv charged with the greatest quantity of 
fruit. This is a deadly poison, and as if to remove the 
danger of mischief, Providence seems to have placed it 
above the reach both of rational and brute animals, as 
it hangs chiefly upon the crest of the tree, and never 
grows so low as to be reached from the ground. The trunk 
is about the sise of a man*s body, and covered with a 
dark corrugated bark. The leaves are long and narrow, 
shaped like those of the bay tree, with a smooth shinifig 
surmee, the fibres crossing the filament that divides the 
loaf longitudinally, being strongly marked and regular. 
The fruit, which hangs from the bough on a long limber 
stom, about the size of a quill, is shaped something like 
the large white magnum-bonum plum, somewhat flattened 
at the extremities, but exhibiting a feature as singular as 
it is unpleasing. From the upper side it appears precisely 
as if a portion nad been bitten off, and from this circum- 
stance the Mohammedans, who imagine the primitive 
paradise to have been situated in Ceylon, have called it 
the forbidden fruit; conceiving that the mark of that 
breach of the Divine interdiction, which entailed so 
grievous a curse upon the posterity of Adam, has been 
placed by the Almighty upon this singular tree, and that, 
in consequence of Eve's crime, the fruit was rendered 
poisonous, in order to secure it from ftiture profanation. 
The blossom is a white flower something larger than that 
of the apple-tree, opening into five long pointed leaves, 
slightly pinnated, and presenting a pod which shoots from 
the extremity of a capsule, something like that of the 
common gilly-flower. The fruit is very tempting to the 
eye, beine of a vivid orange on the outside, and looking 
exceedingly beautiful, as the rays of the sun fall upon its 
snaooth and glowing surface. When cut, the pulp, which 
is solid and without any stone, is of a deep ardent crimson, 
but exceedingly acrid when the smallest quantity is placed 
in contact wiui the tongue. The Mohammedans of Ceylon 
formerly expressed great veneration for this tree, and con- 
necting it with the print of Adam's foot on the summit of a 
mountain in the interior, of which they are very tenacious 
in i\ko\x belief, they feel satisfied that this island is the 
loc^^lity of the earthly Paradise. This belief is moreover 
strengthened by the legend of Adam's bridge, and the 
tombs Qf Cain and Abel in the island of Ramisseram. 

Tkk Cinnahon-Trbs. 

Thb Cinnamon-tree, which is the most profitable vegetable 
production of this island, is a kind of laurel, growing to 
the height of from twenty to thirty feet. The truiik is 
about the size of an ordinai-y man's body, giving out a 
great number of large horizontal branches, clothed -with 
thick foliagp- The roots, which strike deep into the earth, 
and sprei^ considerably, are covered with an odoriferous 
bark on the outside, of a grayish-brown, and on the inside 
of a reddish hue. Camphor is extracted from them. The 
stalk of the leaf when chewed, tastes strongly of cinnamon, 
but in ftes))er and more juicy The leav^ are oval, froin 
four to six inches long, and about throe broad, with a 
smooth surface and plain edge. The blossoms are numerous 
clusters of small <thite flowers, about the size of the lilac, 
which they much resemble. The tree produces a fruit of the 
form of $tn acorn, but not larger than a small black-currant, 
and in taste like the juniper-berry. When removed from 
its socket, it has the shape of an olive, and when dry, 
becomes a thin shell, containing an. oval kernel, no larger 
than the seed of an apple. If boiled in water, it yields an 



oil, which floats on the top, and is used for burning in 
lamps. As soon as it congeals, it becomes a solid substance 
like wax, and is formed into candles. 

The trees planted for the purpose of obtaining cinnamon, 
shoot out a groat number of branches apparently from the 
same root, and are not permitted to rise above ten feet. 
The sprouts which are cut for barking, aro about the length 
and thickness of a common walking-stick. 

Those trees which are cultivated, may be reared in the 
four ways following : from seeds sown during the rains ; 
from shoots cut from large trees ; from layers ; and by 
transplanting old stumps. A dry soil and frequent rain 
is necessary to produce cinnamon of the finest quality. 
The tree blossoms in the month of January, and it is then 
that the plantations look most beautiful. In April the 
fruit is ripe, and soon afterwards the process of decorti- 
cation begins. May and June are esteemed the best 
months for this purpose, and are styled the great harvest. 
November and December aro likewise considered favour- 
able months* and are called the little harvest. 

In order to ascertain whether the bark is ripe, the peeler 
strikes his knife obliquely into a branch ; if on drawing it 
out, the bark divides from the wood, the cinnamon has 
attained its maturity, but if it adhere, it must remain until 
it be detached from the limbs. The knife employed in 
peeling, is a small sharp-pointed hook. 

When a branch is completely cleared of small shoots and 
leaves, the cinnamon-peeler, seated on the ground, makes 
two parallel cuts up and down the length of the bark, 
which after being gradually loosened with the convex edge 
of the knife, he strips off in one entire slip, half the cir- 
cumference of the branch. This slip he passes to a com- 
panion, who is seated in a similar manner oy his side, with 
one foot pressed against a piece of wood, from which a 
round stick slopes towards his waist. Upon this stick he 
lays the slip of bark, keeps it steady witn his other foot, 
and holding the handle of the knife in one hand, and tho 
point of it in the other, scrapes off tho epidermis or super- 
ficial cuticle, which is very thin, of a broWn colour on the 
outside and white within. In doing this considerable 
attention is necessary, for if any of the outer bark remain, 
it gives a bitter taste to the cinnamon. When this ope- 
ration has been performed, the cinnamon is of a pale-yellow 
colour, and about the thickness of parchment. When 
spread on mats to di7 in the sun, it curls up and becomes 
darker. The smaller pieces are then inserted into the 
larger, and, both contracting still closer, assume the form 
of solid rods. These are tied up into bundles with pliant 
canes. 

When cinnamon is shipped for exportation, a quantity of 
loose black-pepper is thrown in upon it, which, by attracting 
the superfluous moisture, preserves and improves the cin- 
namon, while at the same time its own flavour is improved. 
Thus the two spices prove mutually beneficial. 

Tlie best cinnamon is of a light-brown colour, and does 
not much exceed the thickness of royal paper. It is of a 
fine texture, of a smooth surface, and brittle. Its taste is 
sweet and sharp. Tlie coarse cinnamon is dark, thick, and 
hard. It has a hot and pungent taste, exciting the tongue, 
and leaving upon the palate a somewhat acrid bitter. 

The quantity of cinnamon sent from Ceylon to England 
yearly, amounts to four thousand bales, or three hundred 
and fifty-three thousand pounds weight, for which the 
India Company pay to the British Grovernment, a stipulated 
price of sixty thousand pounds sterling, and transport it to 
England at their own expense. 

Oil of cinnamon was formerly made at Columbo, of the 
fragments and small pieces broken off in packing. A great 
quantity of this oil is obtained from the coarse cinnamon, 
which is considered unworthy of exportation in any other 
shape. Three hundred pounds weight of the bark, are 
said to yield no more than twenty-four ounces of oil. It is, 
therefore, necessarily dear, and used commonly to sell at 
the rate of ten guineas a quart. It is highly esteemed 
both as a medicine and as a perfume. That of the best 
quality, extracted from the finer sorts of cinnamon, is of a 
paleaold colour, and different from all other oils. Its 
excellence is determined by its sinkins in water. The oil 
distilled from coarse dnnamon is of a dark-brown hue, 
and does not sink in water. The wood of the tree, when de- 
prived of the bark* has no smell, and is chiefly used for fuel. 

The persons employed in the cultivation and barking of 
cinnamon, are called Chalias. They are a distinct tribe of 
people; not the loweet, but almost the poorest of the Cin- 
galese casts. They appear, however, to be contented with 
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ilieir aonditioii, nersr rajiinioff at its severity. They fbel 
ibw or no wanU, wear no doUiing but a coarse bandage 
round the waist, and live almost in a state of barbarous 
desuetude. They are governed in the same manner as 
other casts, by their own officers, over whom is placed an 
English superintendent, who is looked up to as the chief of 
the whole tribe. The inhabitants of each district where 
cinnamon grows, are bound to deliver yearly, a certain 

Suantitv rcMidy prepared for the market. Upon which con- 
ition they are allowed to have gardens and pieces of land 
rent free, besides enjoying other privileges. They likewise 
obtain additional remuneration, sometimes in rice, and 
sometimes in money, according to the time and labour 
empto^ed by them in the public service. Every individual 
is obliged to furnish a stated proportion of cinnamon in 
the season ; and if any one deliver a larger ouantitv than 
what is required of him by the stipulation or the British 



Govemment» he dntwi extra payment for the surplus 
portion*. 

The principal figure represented in our engraving, it 
Raja Paxa, chief of the oast of cinnamon peelers in 
Ceylon. When the Dutch slave-masters agreed to consider 
as free, all the children of their slaves, born alter the 12tii 
of August, 1816, this amiable person not only followed their 
example, but was even anxious to bestow immediate liberty 
upon all slaves, possessed either by himself or by any of his 
relatives. He is extremely hospitable to Europeans, a man 
of extensive information, and the best Sanscrit and Pali 
scholar in the island. The print represents Raja Paxa in 
the rich costume of his country, attended by two servants, 
bearing umbrellas. It is copied from a picture by a native 
artist, kindly lent by Sir Alexander Johnston. 

J. H. C. 

• See CORDINKR. 
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8HU2I1 VKLBS; LSWSi; I<00H8. 

(A. D. 1887. Si") 

Thb southern and western sides of the Shiant Islands 
ekhibit little of the basaltic formation. The perfect stillness 
of the water afforded us a good opportunity of witnessing 
the mode in which the Soland goose, the albatross of the 
northern seas, drops for fish. Towering to a great height, 
the bird folds ite wings, and descends, heed-foremost, with 
prodigious velocity into the water, which resounds as if a 
large stone had fallen into it, and recovers its smoothness 
before the bird re-appears, usually bringing a fish in its 
beak. The Soland goose destroys a great (quantity of 
herrings. The head, neck, and shoulders of this bird are 
exceedingly tough and strong ; so much so as to resist all 
small shot, but slugs or swan. The cormorant is equally 
thick-skinned, and extremely full of blood, of which the 
natives of the Hebrides are said to make a soup, somewhat 
resembling hare-soup, the standard dish of the eastern coast 
of Scotland, Uttle known on the western, on account of the 
rarity of hares. It is remarkable that hares were unknown 
on the western coast of Scotland, till their migration to it 
was facilitated by tbe military roads. The cormorant is 
said to have been anciently used in Scotland as a whet to 
the appetite before dinner. The young of the kittywake 
gull was eaten for the same purpose. 

We met, on returning to the coast, a large wherry pro- 
ceeding to the islands, to convey the shepherd and his 
family away after the harvest. No one can be prevailed 
on to reside there. A former shepherd lost his wife, a son, 
and daughter, at different times, by their falling over 
precipices. 

Touching at Loch Brolum, we coasted Lewis, to Loch 
ShielU and proceeded to the inn, a neat slated house. To 
our dismay, as we had consumed our original stock of 
provisions, we found, save a bowl of excessively sour milk, 
the negative catalogue complete. We were assured, more- 
over, that not even oat-cake could be procured in any of the 
cottages in the neighbourhood : and that as to whisky, it 
was not to be found m the whole country. The latter state- 
ment was very questionable. The boatmen, to whom we 
had promised whisky, expressed no disappointment at not 
meeting with it, doubtless well prepared for the denial, 
and tetumed without a murmur to Valamis. We had 
before us a walk of several hours; and it was already 
evening. A guide offered his services, professing know- 
ledge of the track: but as we advanced he became be- 
wildered by the multitude of lakes and the multifarious 
gleaming of the water, which at first served to direct his 
course, and s^t length was brought to a stand-still, by an 
arm of the sea, along the rugged shore of which ho led us 
scrambling on, till we stumbled upon a cottage half buried 
in the ground, when he discovered where he was. The 
inmate, being summoned, instantly sprung from his bed, 
satisfied our craving appetite with a bowl of delicious milk, 
launched a boat, and conveyed us across Loch Eisort amidst 
a blaze of phosphoric light. A single light on the oppo- 
site shore served as our beacon, and comforted us with the 
assurance, that though the time had advanced an hour 
beyond midnight, some one was yet watching in the 
manse of our old friend, the Minister of Lochs. On our 
arrival, we found his daughter prepared to receive us, and a 
table laden with viands, the ample remnants of a supper, 
of which some Irish gentlemeii, who had been fishing in 
the neighbourhood, had already partaken, and which were 
reserved in the event of our coming; for the arrival of a 
guest, in Scotland, is welcome at any hour. The mi- 
nister met us at breakfast next morning, and expressed 
great indignation at the reception which we experienced at 
Lxh ShielL 



LOCK TUA; GBACOBi CA^MB; L0CS( 9BBliB&i; OALBBKUm; 
STOmB CIBCI1I0. 

To the morth of Stornaway are some natural phenomena 
well worth visiting. We proceeded to these along the 
shore of Loch Tua or Broad Bay, on the north side of the 
Aird. a safe roadstead for shipping, to the form-house of 
Grace, which has been occupied by the present tenant and 
his ancestors for 200 years. A neighbouring creek pre^nta 
an extraordinary natural wall of rock of little breadth, 
seeminglv of artificial construction, emerging from a bed of 
plum-pudding stone, the material of which the coast is 
chiefly composed, and disappearing in the sea. The 
existence of a corresponding stratification on the opposite 
coast of Scotland, of which I was assured, would indicate 
its extension to a distance of at least forty miles. The 
t>ther wonders of this pa^t of the coast are two caves, the 
larger of which, being accessible only at the spring ebb, we 
could not enter. The smaller is deep, lofty, and spacious : 
we appeared to each other but pigniies, standing at opposite 
extremities of it. Its sides are incrusted with stalactical 
frostrwork of varie«ited colours, in some places assuming, 
as in the cave of Strath Aird, the columnar form. The 
other is said to be superior to this, not only in size, but in 
the splendour of its sparry decorations. These caves still 
afford a retreat to seals and sea-otters ; but the nucbber of 
these animals has been greatly diminished by the unre 
lenting warfare waged against tnem. 

To Ine northward of Qrace the coast becomes bolder, and 
terminates in the long and narrow promontory of Tolsta 
}Iead. Near this point are an old tower, the scene of a 
traditionary tale; and a cairn, the tomb of a Norwegian 
princes^. Tlie bills in this neighbourhood yield deer. 
Lewis, Sky, and Jura, are the only three Scottish islands 
in which these animals are still found. Dr. Clarke informs 
us that they were extirpated in Rum by the eagles, some 
years before his visit. They existed in Mull at the time of 
the statistical survey. Tlie destruction of the copse which 
supplied cover to the fawns, is assigned as one cause of 
their disappearance* 

The western coast of Lewis is deeply indented by Loch 
Bernera. The rocky shores and surface of Uiis arm of the 
sea, sprinkled with numerous groups of islands, appear in 
long and picturesque perspective, whilst the hills of the 
southern district of Lewis finely bound the spreading 
branches of the bay. Near its shore are some interesting 
monuments, of the kind commonly called Druidical : the 
remains of three stone circles. The principal, and by far 
the most perfect of them, one of the most remarkable in 
form and extent in the British Isles, stands on tbe brow of 
a promontory overhanging the bay, striking the eye at a 
considerable distance, like a cemetery of thickly-clustered 
tomb-stones. It has been visited by Martin and Macculloch. 
To the latter we are indebted for the following description 
of it. 

'* The general aspect of this structure is that of a cross, 
nearly of the proportions of the Roman crucifix, with a 
circle at the intersection. But a nearer inspection discovers 
more than is essential to that form. The iaigest line lies 
in a direction of about twenty-four degrees west of the true 
meridian, or pretty nearly in that of the magnetic variatbn 
at present, which is therefore the general bearing of the 
work. Great stones intermixed with some that have fallen, 
and ^ith blank spaces whence they may have been removed, 
or where more probably they are covered by the soil, are 
found. along this line for the space of 5S8 feet, including 
the circle ; their number amounting to fourteen, and eleven 
of thqm being still erect. If we were allowed to fill up the 
blanks aocorfiing to the general proportions of the intervals 
between those that remain, the number would be twenty 
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within that distance. But following the direction of this 
line fiirther on, there are indications of other stones, all of 
them fallen, and nearly covered by earth and vegetation, 
that would justify us in extending it ninety feet, or more, 
further, thus making the total length about 680 feet. 
Parallel to the long leg of the cross, and to that only, is 
another line, now far less perfect than the first, since it 
contains only three erect and seven fallen stones, and 
reaches, as far as I could discover, only to 480 feet. Thus 
these two lines may be conceived to form a sort of avenue 
to the circular enclosure ; its breadth .being exactly equal 
to a semi-diameter of the circle, as the additional line 
touches the edge of this. The shorter line of the cross, at 
right angles to the other, now measures 204 feet, including 
the circle : but as it is longer on one side than the other, its 
original length has probably been greater, though I was 
unable to detect any traces of fallen stones : the progress 
of some enclosures having here interfered witn the integrity 
of the work. This line contains ten erect stones. The 
diameter of the circle is sixty-three feet from north to south, 
and sixty-two from east to west, and it contains fourteen 
erect stones in the circumference, with one in the centre. 
This central stone is twelve feet high ; one near the end of 
the long line measures thirteen, a few are found reaching 
to seven or eight, but the height of the greater number 
does not exceed four. 

The intervals between the stones vary from two to ten 
yards, but the larger ones are probably the consequence 
of the loss of those which once occupied these places. 
I ought to add that the total number of stones which I 
could discover, either erect or recently fallen, is forty-eight; 
and that if the whole rank were complete, as it appears 
originally to have been built, they would amount to sixty- 
five or sixty-six." My measurements did not entirely 
coincide with those here stated : but on the whole they are 
doubtless accurate. The recent removal of the peat-moss, 
in which the stones are half buried, from the sides of one of 
them, exhibits not only the surprising growth of this 
vegetable production, on a height where it could not receive 
any alluvial contributions, or deposit of extraneous decayed 
vegetable matter, but also the method employed by the 
rude architects who erected them, to fix them on those 
bases on which they have remained unmoved for centuries. 
The stone is inserted in a hole, filled up with small loose 
fragments of the same material. The elevation of the 
stones of the central circle must have amounted to thirty 
feet above the ground. Where exposed to view, the 
substance is as white as a bleached bone, contrasting 
singularly with the " gray" hue produced by the atmo- 
sphere. 

The fanciful conjecture of Toland respectmg this struc- 
ture, which I have read detailed in an Encyclopaedia, is ridi- 
culed by Dr. Macculloch. The circular or oval forA of these 
edifices was selected, no doubt, as best adapted to the 
purpose for which they were erected, and not with reference 
to the signs of the zodiac, as the number of stones in the 
circle varies indefinitely. The extensive appendage to the 
circle at Calernish, which distinguishes it from other circles, 
consists of the four avenues of stones directed towards it, 
from the four principal points of the compass, and is also so 
simply constructed that its origin may be accounted for 
without imputing to the architect an astronomical design 
exhibited in no other structure of the same kind. Tlie 
other two circles in the neighbourhood are composed of 
much smaller stones ; one is incomplete, the other has a 
double row still standing, and arranged in an oval form. 
The people have no tradition respecting them. 

Doubtless, while the world lasts, Stonehenge and all 
similar remains of antiquity will be commonly attributed 
to the Druids. Yet they are found in countries, such as 
the Scandinavian, and in Scotland, where it does not appear 
that the Druids were known. Of the Druids, we have no 
information except from the Roman writers, who state that 
their chief seats were in Gaul and Great Britain, and that 
they worshipped exclusively in groves. The monuments 
of antiquity miscalled Druidical, were clearly constructed 
for all public purposes, whether legislative, judicial, festal, 
or sepulchral; and consequently vary much in form and 
dimensions. A copious account of those existing in Sweden, 
illustrated by numerous engravings, has been published at 
Stockholm, by M. Sioborg, the principal antiquary of that 
country, but unfortunately in his native language, which is 
Jittle known beyond his own country. One of those de- 
fcribed by him is remarkable^ as the stones of which it i§ 



composed, are ai^nged in the shape of a vessel, some of 
them representing the position of the masts ; — indicating 
the burial-place of a celebrated pirate. 

That the remains in Scotland were of Scandinavian 
origin, there can be little doubt, the probability being 
heightened by the circumstance of their being found 
chiefly on the coasts and islands which were most fre- 
quented by the Danes and Norwegians. Pennant took 
for granted that they were Druidical, and under the 
influence of this prepossession, found in the immediate 
vicinity of one which he examined on the main- 
land, the residence of the Arch-Druid. *• The Druids 
undoubtedly possessed lona, before the introduction of 
Christianity. A green eminence close to the Sound of 
lona, is to this day called the Druids' burial-place *. A 
cottager, some years ago, planting potatoes in this spot, and 
digging earth to cover them, brought up some bones which 
the people of the island immediately concluded to be the 
bones of the Druids : the tradition is, that the first Christians 
banished the Druids, and took possession of their seat. 
The Druids also had a temple on the head of Loch Swidaia 
in a farm called Rossal. The temple is but small, and 
several of the stones have fallen down. Here, as the name 
of the place indicates, they held courts of justice."— 5to<t« 
tical Survey, 

Borlase and others attribute the famous rocking-stone 
in Cornwall to the mechanical skill of the same sages ; and 
discover in the granite blocks, of which a hill near Penzance 
consists, their instruments of worship and ma^c. As well 
might the construction of the Land's End, which is composed 
of similar materials, and put together in a similar fashion* 
be ascribed to them. The Druids may possibly have erected 
some of the remains in Britain, and in France : the existence 
of such monuments in the latter country, though most o^ 
them have been probably destroyed, being proved by the 
large one still standing near Quiberon Bay, and another 
near Orleans. The most perfect extant was perhaps that 
discovered in Jersey, which is now preserved at Park Place, 
near Henley-upon-Thames, having been presented by tiie 
inhabitants of that island to Marshid Comway, the 
governor. 

The improbability of the Druids having built in countries 
where they cannot be supposed to have existed, needs 
not the refutation implied in an improbability of an oppo- 
site import, that they should not adopt the rude style of 
architecture common in the age in which they lived. It is 

S^ssible that Stonehenge may have been raised by the 
ruids, whiKit the similar remains in Scotland must be 
referred to architects of later date, and less dubious 
celebrity. Dr. Macculloch opposes the exclusive claims of 
the Druids with his usual ability 

* Claodh nan Di-uineach signifies the Druids' burial-plaoe* 
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During my stay at Stornaway, I received an invitation to 
attend the funeral of a wealthy old lady, who had made 
numerous and liberal bequests. She was sister of Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, who long held with considerable re^uto- 
tion the office of Surveyor General of India *. Immediately 
after the decease of this lady, a cask of Madeira was 
opened in her house, a wake had been kept up, and the 
house nightly illuminated' according to the custom of the 
country. The chief-mourner, who arrived in an open boat 
from the main-land, waB a minister, and the funeral was 
attended by all the principal inhabitants of Stornaway. 
Our party from the lodge arrived too late at the house of 
the deceased to partake of the prelinlinary refreshments, 
but we overtook the procession on the road to the ancient 
cemetery of Stornaway, which is situated on the beach of 
Broad Bay, abiout four miles fVom the town. Another 
burial-place used by tiie people of Stornaway, near the 
town, nas been so encroached upon by the ravages of the 
sea, that the bodies will probably soon be consigned to a 
watery grave. 

An old chapel, the larger half of which is unroofad, 
stands in the cemetery. Beneath a flagstone on the pave- 
ment, undistinguished by anv inscription, lies the body of 
tiie last Earl of Seaforth, who forfsited his title in conse- 
quence of his participation in the rebellion of 1715, and 
lived and died afterwards in a species of exile in Stornaway. 
The loyalty of succeeding generations has purged the 
attainder which attached to the rebellious ancestors of 
many of the noble families of Scotland, and the restora- 
tion of the forfeited titles must be regarded with un- 
mingled satisfaetion. But great difficulties must embarrass 
the exertion of the royal prerogative, arising from the sepa- 
ration of the hereditary estates from the line upon which 
the title would now devolve, the difficulty of presemne 
the descent, the existence of collateral heirs alone, and , 
other perplexing circumstances t. There are other monu- 
ments of the M^ckenzies of Seaforth, some of which bear 
the Jhrnily crest, the stae s horns, assumed by an ancestor 
who saved the life of Malcolm king of Scotland, whilst 
huntine, from the attack of a sta^, an achievement which 
forms the suhject of one of West s finest paintings. The 
unroofed part of the chapel contains the tombs of nineteen 
of the Macleods, the ancient proprietors of the island * a 
warrior in armour is represented upon one of them in 
basso-relievo. The graves of the principal families are 
enclosed by four wally forming a sort of mausoleum. That 
of the lady whose obsequies we were celebrating, contains 
a marble monument to the memory of Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, bearing a highly panegyrical inscription. 
Stornaway, in which town he filled the office of Inspector 
of the Customs, is proud of his fame. The Duke of 
Wellington is reported at Stornaway to have said at Ba- 
d^joz, when some difficulties obstructed the progress of 
the siege, " Oh, that old Mackenzie were here ! * 

In Scotland, the funeral ceremony is celebrated without 
any reliKious rite^ The minister of the parish attends 
only when invited, and not officially. He sometimes em- 
braces the solemn opportunity of offering up a prayer 
among the assembled mourners at the house of the 
deceased, previous to the departure of the procession, 
though he may not accompany it. On the present occa- 
sion, as soon as we reached the cemetery, the coffin was 
deposited in the gzave with all possible decency, and the 
whole body of mourners instantly adjourned to a tent 
pitched in the oemetery, within a few yards of the mau- 
- aoleum, where we found tables groanins beneath a plentiful 
repast. As soon as we were all arranged, 120 in number, the 
minister, who presided as chief-mourner, delivered a grace 
in the form or a prayer ; arid the minister of the parish 
offered up another, accompanied by thanksgiving after 
dinner. The bqttle was then' circulated, and many byal, 
patriotic, and cpmplimentery toaste, including the Church 
^f England, and the Kirk of Scqtland, followed : nor was 
tSbe memory of the deceased forgotten, whilst the toaste 

* Se« account of this distinguiihed native of Lewis, Saturday Mag. 
Vol. IV., p. 241, and Journal of Royal Atiatie Soeiety, No. 11. 

i The estates forfeited after the Kebellion of 1745 were vested in 
the Gro«B« and afterwards unalienably annexed, and the rents and 
profits impropriated to the improvement of the Highlands and pre- 
vention of disorders. In 1784 they were restored, on condition of 
the grantees paying back the amount of the debt upon them dis- 
charged by government ; and the fund thus placed at the ditposal of 
fovernment was dedicated to economical moral and religious purposes 
m Scotlandf—See Utport of Commmien§rs on Fo^feiUa Estates 



were as usual acoompanuKi with appropriate speeelies. 
The presence of several ministers, and one acting as 
chairman, no doubt tended to preserve a certain degree of 
sobriety in the midst of revelry and merriment, inseparable 
from such a meeting, as the occasion would be necessarily 
speedily forgotten by the mater part present. But at 
length the chord was touched, to which the bosoms of the 
Islanders responded, amidst the flow of wine and whisky, 
with resistless accordance. <* The chief of the Macivers'* 
was proposed amidst loud applause. The gueste became 
now quite tumultuous, and the Rev. Chairman immediately 
rose up and left the tent, accompanied by nearly all the 
party. The expectation of the gleanings of so plenteous 
a repast had attracted to the spot a multitude of people of 
all ^es, who thronged around and closed in upon the tent, 
eager for the signal for rushing in upon the remains of 
the feast A man was constantly employed in walking round 
the tent, armed with a long whip, with whioh he inflicted 
perpetual, but almost fruitless, chastisement on intruders. 

A few of the guests, who had not heeded the example of 
the chairman, continued long carousing, and one of them 
was brought to Stornaway on the bier which conveyed the 
body to the grave. A Highland laird, to whom I afterwards 
mentioned the circumstance, observed that he wm ^' a very 
lucky fellow to get so good a berth.** The festiWtiet were, 
however, atten&d with much less excess and oonfiision 
than occur frequently on such occasions. Such disorderly 
proceedings are happily growing into disuse, and the 
beneficial example afforded more recently at the fanerals 
of the celebrated Glengarrv and the late Duke of Ooidon, 
has tended to accelerate tKe reform. 

While on this topic, I may mention the followiag eirmim- 
sUnces which occurred at the oemetery of Assyot, which 
were narrated to me by a gentleman present. The habita- 
tion of the deceased was distent from the place of inter- 
ment. The body was borne on men's shoulders during 
part of the iourney, and then conveyed in a boat over the 
lake. The bearers became so drunk by frequent recourse 
to the whisky, that at length there was scarcely found a 
sufficient number of persons sober enough to deposit the 
coffin in the boat, many of the attendants being drunk 
when they left the house of the deceased. When they 
reached the shore, the body was forgotten, and a detach 
ment was sent in quest of it, after a numerous muster had 
been made in the churchyard, and the cause of the delay 
which prevented the last act of the ceremony was ascer- 
tained. But the collection of a multitude of fiery spirits, 
heated by intoxicating liquors, was attended by its probable 
consequences. The sexton happened to cast up^ whilst 
<lisging the grave, a large thigh-boDe, which proved in 
very deed a bone of contention. On the northern shore of 
Loch Assynt, contiguous to each other, stood an old castle 
and a mansion-house, in which resided formerly two fami 
lies, Mackensies and Macdonalds, between wlwm a violent 
feud subsisted. The bone was of such large siise that the 
Mackenzies claimed it as having belonged to one of their 
race, a man of gigantic stature. This point was, however, 
disputed by the otner party, and a desperate fight ensued. 
My informant, who was a boy, took refuge inside the church 
to avoid, the fray of the combatente, and surveyed the 
battle from the window. But he had reason to rue the 
ehcice which be bad made of his asylum, for some wag 
boked the door and carried off the key, and he spent the 
night in his prison. 

At the more recent fuoeral of a distinguished officer, a 
large body of Highlanders assembled. A man of the 
country, pointing out to me the place of interment, spoke 
of the circumstenoe with characteristic animation : ** Oh 
sir, it was a grand entertainment, there were five thouaand 
Highlanders present: we were very jollv : some did not quit 
the spot till next morning, some not till the day following ; 
they lay drinking on ih^ ground it was like a field of 

At a late interment in Rosa-shiTe, the mourners engaged 
in a general row, and the loss of lives was the result, a 
oonsequenee by no means uncommon. Dr. MaceulLoeh 
mentions that it was matter of boasting, that at one funeral 
a pipe and a half of whisky had be^ drunk. 

So inseparably blended in the mind of tlie HighbtQdera 
are the funeral and festel preparations, that a worthy 
minister of a small island directed that the cakes and 
other ingrediente of the banquet, sent to him from Camp- 
belltowu in Argyleshire, should bo packed in the coffin 
destined for his wife. A gentleman who purchased an 
estate in Invemess-shire, being present at a fimenu soon 
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after taking nosteBaion of it, commended some excellent 
wheaten bread which was served at the entertainment, and 
asked his host, the son of the lady whose obsequies thev 
weie celebrating, whence it came. '* It was brought with 
the hearse, wi£ my mother s body from Inverness I'* was 
the reply. Years elapsed, my informant assured me, 
before he lost the taste of that wheaten bread. 

The fttttal celebration does not terminate with the 
fiineral, but is sometimes prolonged during weeks. At 
Campbellto?m I found a widow-lady, who had buried her 
husband some weeks before, still keeping open house, 
providing every evening refireshment ibr vSiters, and ex- 
pecting tiiat dl her neighbours, not only those of the town 
but of the country, should in turn pay the customary 
respects. The expenses incurred on thme occasions, are 
often,rAS it may be supposed, very onerous, and among the 
poor often involve families in the severest distress, for they 
will submit to any sacrifice to secure a decent interment 
for a relative. 

Whence arises, it may be asked, revelry so utterly at 
variance with the feelings of awe or sorrow naturally ex- 
cited by death and its solemn accompaniments? It cannot 
be attributed to the levity of the people, because none are 
accustomed to regard death with more habitual seriousness 
than the natives of these regions. The thought or mention 
of his inevitable doom is not discarded by the Scottish 
Highlander with affected contempt or inconsiderate levity, 
but entertained with becoming solemnity : and particular 
customs confirm this natural disposition, one of which is 
that of the bride considering it to be one of her first duties 
after marriage, to prepare her winding-sheet for her inter- 
ment. Nor does it proceed from deficiency of relative 
attachment, because the Highlanders are strongly actuated 
by this principle ; and the very anxiety to provide an en- 
tertainment suitable to the rank or fiimily of the deceased 
results from its operation. Nay, it is often indulged at 
the expense of plersonal feeling, as well as considerable 
cost, for the relative merges his own grief in the desire of 
bestowing appropriate honour on the deceased ; and so fitr 
was this devetion formerly carried, that the nearest of kin 
opened the fVineral ball on the night after the death. A laird, 
to whom I was speaking of the noted attachment borne to 
a neighbouring landlord by his tenants, observed, ** True, 
Vut they will, nevertheless, all get drunk at his funeraL** 

Are we then to seek .a cause for such inconstttency of 



conduct in the single circumstance of providing a banquet 
on funeral occasions, in conformity to very ancient practice? 
" For the comfort of them whose minds are through 
natural affection pensive in such cases, no man,** observes 
Hooker, *' can justly mislike the custom which the Jews 
had to end their burials with funeral banquets, in reference 
whereunto the prophet Jeremy spake concerning the 
people, whom God had appointed unto a grievous manner 
of destruction, sajring, 'that men should not give them 
the cup of consolation to drink for their father or their 
mother*,' because it shall not be now with thee as in 
peaceable times with others, who bringing their ancestors 
unto the grave with weeping eyes, have, notwithstandingt 
means wherewith to be re-comfbrted. ' Give wine,* saitn 
Solomon, 'unto those that have grief of heart t.'" — 
Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 75. 

The ancient Scandinavians celebrated the entrance 
into life with rooumioff, and the departure out of it with 
rejoicing];. In Scotland the dance has been discon- 
tinued, and the bagpipe is no longer used at funerals. 
General Stewart says, that the last time a pipeur officiated 
on such an occasion in Perthshire, was in 1736, at the 
funeral of Rob Roy. But the custom was recently revived 
at that of the late Roman Catholic Bishop of the western 
district in the island of Lismore, in compliance with his 
dying request, in strict conformity with his character, 
which was that of a genuine Highlander. 

The illumination of the house immediately after the 
decease and the late wake, may be doubtless partly attri 
buted to the superstitious notion of chasing evil spirits from 
the corpse. 

The fhnereal banquet in Scotland is now strictly limited 
to the provision of entertainment for the assembled 
mourners, whether terminating on the occasion itself, or 
prolonged for a considerable period, so as to enable all 
persons so disposed to pay their tribute of respect to 
the memory of the deceased. The practice unabused is 
unobjectionable, nay necessarv. The mourners are often 
brought from remote parts, performing laborious journeys, or 
encountering winds andTwaves, to reach the place of inter- 
ment, a spot frequently selected on account of its central 
situation, or the ancient veneration attached to it, and very 



• Jeremiah rvi. 7. t Proverb* xxxi. 6. 

t '* Puerperta luctu, funeraqas festivo cantu 
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iiur from any place of refreshment ; tbey cannot be dismissed 
without it; and although the cemetery itself is unsuited for 
a repast, yet its immediate neighbourhood is often unavoid- 
ably chosen for the purpose. The censure belongs to the 
' extravagance, wasteful, and sometimes ruinous: to the 
excess which ^con verts the funereal banquet into a scene of 
mirth, disorder, and vidence, and venders the serious mind 
of the natives of these regions less susceptible of the im- 
pression of death on the very occasion of its celebration 
than on any other. The excess is partly produced by the 
inebriating quality of the beverage resorted to on these 
occasions ; but is doubtless to be attributed principally to 
the want of an adequate preventive, a burial-service, such 
as is used by some of the Reformed Churches on the con- 
tinent, or more especially like that of the Church of England, 
repelling mirth and levity by the awful and affecting 
solemnity with which it " commits fhe body to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,*' whilst it re- 
presses immoderate grief, by lifting the dejected spirit of 
the mourner to " the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection of the life to come." 

Tlie abuse of burial-grounds, already adverted to, may 
be traced partly to the same source. As they are not 
consecrated, they are usually selected fVom the convenience 
of the situation, and often for the exclusive use of a par- 
ticular family, independently of those which ancient 
respect has hallowed, and are consequently very numerous, 
ana liable occasionally to very great neglect. The waiill 
of proper feeling respecting them even in towns, may 
be inferred from the state of the churchyard around the 
cathedral of Dornoch, described in the Statistical Survpy, 
as being " without any fence, and in the centre of the 
burgh. It is the market-place. The country round runs 
through it." Yet to this cemetery the people are par- 
ticularly attached. " Some years ago," proceeds the same 
account "the heritors of the parisn and magistrates of 
the burgh, entered into a resolution to prohibit all further 
bur}'ing there. A piece of ground without the town was 
accordingly marked out for that use. A day was fixed, 
beyond which no pei'son was to be admitted fo the old 
ground, and public intimations to that purpose repeatedly 
made. But the prejudices of the people prevailed, and the 
project was relinquished." 

The neglect of cemeteries dates probably from the 
period at which their consecration and the use of funeral 
rites were discontinued, for the ancient practice of the 
people was very different, as is proved by the sculptured 
monuments which still adorn the old' cemeteries, the 
custom of placing a stone on the cairn, and other me- 
morials. There is a Gaelic phrase signifying, ** If I be 
alive after your death, I will careftiUy lay a stone on your 
cairn."— -^-s^afw^tro/ Survey, The cairns or heaps of 
stones in the form of a cone, and other sepulchral re- 
mains, are traditionally reported to have been piled up 
for the purpose of protecting the bodies which they covered 
from the voracity of wolves, which abounded once in 
Scotland. These animals, unfortunately for the repose of 
the dead, disappeared about two centuries ago, the last 
having been killed, as we are informed in the Tales ef my 
Qrandfather, by Cameron of Lochiel, during the Civil 
Wars. 

Dr. Macculloch makes some judicious observations on the 
subject: and he contrasts the respect manifested by the 
Welih for their funereal repositories with the neglect of 
their kindred Celts of the North. The comparison' with 
another division of the same race, the Insn, might have 
proved less disadvantageous to the Highlanders ; for the very 
veneration for ancient burial-grounds has produced amongst 
thi s people treatment scarcely less reprehensible. They con- 
tinue to usethem, after they have been choked up with bodies, 
and thus convert cemeteries, and even the ruined churches 
whioh tliey usually surround, into charnel-houses, exhibit- 
ing the most ghastly spectacle of broken coffins, piles of 
sculls and bones disinterred, to provide room for IVesh 
bodies. 

The cemetery of Mucruss Abbey may recur to the remem- 
brance of those who have visited Killarney. Well may the 
place be regarded with such awe that no native of that 
country will visit it after sunset, unless fortified, as in the 
instance of one person whom I met with on the lake, by 
the conviction, that his ancestors, navine been buried in it 
for many generations* would turn oat in hit dofenee^ ihoold 
Pth#r ghPit« attempt (» iiyure hinu 



LBwis; crime; morals; spxrits; illicit duttilla.- 
tion; distilleries. 

Crime is unfrequent in Lewis. The lock-up house in 
Stornaway is little required. In regard to monils, it may 
be asserted, respecting the natives of the Highlknds and 
Islands in general, that notwithstanding occasional excess, 
sobriety and chastity prevail amongst them. Restraints to 
the free use of spirits are supplied by poverty by regard to 
the maintenance of parents or children, and the assist- 
ance of relations and neighbours, which in these regions is 
unchecked by the operation of poor-laws*, and by the little 
facility or temptation afforded to assemblages for drinking, 
by shops for the sale of spirits. Where the operation 
of these restraints ceases, the practice is indulged chiefly 
at public meetingir, ftiirs, and funerals ; and the rare oocar 
rence of the latter may partly account for the extent to 
which it proceeds. Yet, even in these, the habitual Cha 
racteristic sobriety of the Highlander s deportment often 
belies the copiousness of his potations^ and he will presene 
the most perfect decorum under the intluence of a quantity 
of spirits which would render an Irishman frantic. *• The 
Irish," said Sir Jonah Barrington, "are drunk before 
dinner, and mad after it." " Always drinking, and ne^-er 
drunk," is, on the contrary, the maxim of the most intern 
perate Highlanders. 

Instances of habitual intoxication among the yeomanry,, 
and even of those whose example is of far more extensive 
consequence, it cannot be denied, may be occasiotially met 
with. A change of wind had nearly, at one titane, intro- 
duced me to the hospitality of a gentleman> residing in an 
island, who, at the age of 60, had persevered, for several 
years, in the habit of quaffing two bottles of whisky per 
day ! The better classes became habituated to this fiery 
and poisonous drug by the unfortunate custotn^ still very 
prevalent in the North, of taking a glass of it as a dram 
before breakfast I fonnd it the invariable practice at all 
the houses, whether of cler^men or sheep-farmers, in the 
western parts of Sutherlandshire, in which I breakfasted ; 
and ftiequently witnessed ^he most simple and undissembled 
astonishment at my not complying with it. Nay, in the 
northern counties, it is no uncommon thing to see ladies 
toss off a glass of whisky at the early time in question, 
but under the less-startling designation of 6rtfert, which it 
assumes when administered to female lips. 

Whisky follows the Highlander from the cradle to the 
grave, and often accelerates his progress from the one to 
the other, before he can exercise tnc discretionary power of 
reftising it. It is administered to the child immediately 
after its birth, and invariably, and often f^tstiy, in the 
measles, the people imagining tliat it keeps the disorder 
" out of the heart." The measles were raging in Stoma 
way and in Orkney during my tour; in the former it was 
calculated that about 40 children had fallen victims to this 
ardent medicine. In Orkney, the clergy were secondmg, 
but in vain, the endeavours of the medical men to coun- 
teract this baneftil custom. It prevails very generally in 
England. 

The traveller, after several hours of exposure to hea^y 
rain, and perhaps a rough sea, has no reason to quarrel 
with a glass of whisky toddy, but he has often to 
be annoyed by the exhortations and provocations to the 
repention of the dose which occasionally assail him ; his 
host forgetting that compulsory feeding^ whether in the 
article of meat or drink, is a decided breach of hospitality, 
as well as of good breeding. He seems too often to c in- 
sider the national, as well as individual honour, implicated 
in his guest's surrender of his reason, and sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort, and the persevering, ** Y<hi'll be the better 
of a little," is resorted to where a summary appeal to the 
usage of the land is ineffectual. Many a young English- 
man has had ample occasion to rue his visits to the High- 
lands of Scotland, as having betrnyed him to the use of 
spirits, which he perhaps scarcely ever tasted in his own 
country, but to which he has been led by the example and 
encouragement of his hosts, and by the supposed necessity 
of conforming to the presumed custom of the country. The 
habit formed in the invigorating and inspiring atmosphere 
of the mountains, itself the elixir vita, has been pcrpe 
tuated to the injury of his health and the abridgment of 
his life. Few who have passed much time in the High- 
lands will hesitate to acknowledge that this statement it 

* Notice will hereafter be taken of the asHssments, correspomlias 
to the Eagtisb rate, which $n fnulaally spreadini aorthwam froia 
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not o?firoharged. Bat ia no teapect, perhaps, ha£ the 
present age surpassed that which preceded it in the pro- 

Sess of improvement, more than in its emancipation from 
e barbarous and brutal custom of compulsory drinking* 
The importation of smuggled forcig^n spirits into Lewis 
i^ much counteracted by the vessels belonging to the 
Revenue Service, which cruise constantly along tne coast, 
and are very active in procuring information. These 
vessels are dreaded by the traders, who are obliged to 
come to, and to submit to be searched, often losing their 
passage by the detention, or by being compelled to post- 
pone their entrance into the harbour to another tide. 
Serious altercations perpetually occur between them. 
The evils of this system seem to justify the preference 
of that of the Preventive Ser\'ice as introduced now 
along the southern English coast. The importation of 
foreign spirits into Lewis is almost entirely carried on by 
vessels of other nations, particularly the Norwegian, which 
procure them in France, and being permitted to land them 
under bond for exportation, contrive to sell them to the in- 
habitants. The foreign spirit chiefly imported is gin, but 
whisky is the favourite beverage ; and, as there has been 
hitherto no legal distillery, it is principally the produce 
of illicit distillation. 

The Excise is utterly ine£5cient. The ofBcers now 
and then set out upon an excursion, and do by chance, 
sometimes, stumble upon a still, when they meet with 
no opposition ; as the islanders imagine, that the ill 
treatment of an Excise-othcer would probably lead to the 
quartering amongst them of a detachment of troops. So 
openly do the iieople admit the practice of illicit distilla- 
tion in their festal hours, that they ask their guests, and 
my informer was an officer of the Navy, belonging. to the 
Revenue Service, to whom the question had been often put, 
whether they prefer Coll or Grace ; whisky of those farms 
having been celebrated. A more numerous and vigorous 
excise is indispensable, and a cheap legal supply of spirits 
^ needful preliminary to coercive measures. For this 
purpose, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie has adopted the plan 
which has been successfully pursued by the Duke of Suther- 
land, hy some of the proprietors in the Orkneys, by Mr. 
Campbell of Isla, and others, of erecting a distillery. 

The morality and expediency of this method of extirpa- 
ting the illicit distillation have been questioned. Its efficacy, 
notwithstanding the preference of the people to the illegal 
whisky, which being made in smaller worms is of finer 
quality, has been proved by experience. Those who push 
the principle adopted, and most beneficially, by the Tem- 
perance Societies to an extent further than the very regu* 
lations of those admirable institutions will warrant^ may 
denounce any compromise with spirits as unjustifiable, and 
insist upoa the total disuse of them. 

Experience, the result whether of choice or of necessity, 
has invariahly ratified the opinion of medical practitioners, 
respecting the mischieyous effects of drinking ardent spirits, 
both physical an4 social, and has strengthened the conclu- 
sion tliat a total abstinence from them, except medicinally, 
occasionally in sickness or decrepitude, or even after 
severe labour or exposure, promotes tlje health, as well as 
the comfort and happiness of a people. We must be careful, 
however, not to argue against the use of God's good gifts 
from the abuse to wiiich they are liable. Our very Temper- 
ance Societies provide a salvo fi)r the moderate use of spunts 
upon this principle. A legal supply of this beverage is 
therefore uot intrinsically immoral or irreligious; and 
experience has pioved its tendency to supersede the illicit 
supply, whether by distillation or importation, and therefore 
to extirpate all those eyils, indolence, crime, protligacy, and 
disregard of constitutional authorities, involvea in the 
infraction of the l^ws. f he confirmed habits of smiiggHng 
which the people of Lewjs have acquired, inclined them to 
predict the failure of the distillery at Stornaway. Yet it 
has been so successful that another has been since erected 
ou the opposite coast of tUe island. How fur the legal 
supply of spirits, coupled with the reduction of duty on the 
spirits brought to charge, have tended to supersede smug- 
gled spirits, may be inferred from the statement made by 
Lord Althorp, in tlie House of Commons last year. 

* As a specimep of some of the ultra manifestoes put forth under 
the implied sanction of the Society referred to, la defiance of its own 
avowed principle, it has been declared that the success of the Insti- 
tution cannot be expected till spirits are prohibited, even as a 
medicine* " l^efend me from my friends," is a petition which cannot 
be too frequently on the lips of the supporters of those magnificent 
philanthropic and religious institutions which form a distinyuishiog 
ftature of thit agt aad ef this ceuatry* 



In 1825 .... Ditto reduced to . .2 4| Ditto ditto. .. .4,324,322 

In 1826.. •.Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 5,950,941 

In 1827 .... Ditto raised to 2 10 Ditto ditto. . . .3,985,000 

In 1828 . . . .Ditto — Ditto ditto. . . .4,752,000 

In 1829 Ditto . . ; — Ditto ditto. . . .5,695,000 

Inl830,...Oitto — Ditto ditto.... 5,756.000 

In 183]r .... Ditto raised to ... .3 4 DiUo ditto. . . .5.992,421 

In 1832.... Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 5,691 ,000 

In 1833.... Ditto — Ditto ditto.... 5,401, 000 

In 1834 . . . .Number of Gallons increasing t* 

The usual arguments which I have heard strenuously 
urged in Lewis, and other parts of Scotland, in behalf of 
illicit distillation, and more especiallv addressed to the 
landlords, is that it ensures to them the payment of their 
rent, and that without the means which it aflfords to the 
tenant, that payment would not be effected. This statement 
has been made to me, coupled with a general and entire 
negation of the existence of the practice in question. The 
motives which prompted it were more intelligible than the 
logic. The shadow of reason, which attaches to the state- 
ment itself, is borrowed from an earlier state of things, before 
roads were made, and when, consequently, the landlords 
could not send the produce of their lands, in a bulky shape, 
to market. Their connivance at the illicit distillation of 
spirits by the tenants, receiving compensation in the higher 
ratio of rent, might be therefore apparently expedient in 
an economical point of view. This practice, it may be 
observed, contributed to rivet in the breasts of the High 
landers, that aversion to roads which characterized them 
almost up to the period of the Statistical Survey. 

The improved access to markets, and generally and 
principally the erection of distilleries in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the land where the grain is raised, have 
now realized, in a mode far more efficacious, in an econo 
mical, and far less pernicious, in a moral point of view, all 
the 1>enefits imputed to the ancient illegal system. But a 
mistake more erroneous and more prejudicial than that on 
which the statement we are considering is founded, could 
not be well imagined. The share of Uie profits of illegal 
distillation, which accrued to the landlord, was in fact more 
than counterbalanced hy the losses which he sustained, 
from the failures and plunder resulting from the profligate 
habits induced hy it. The benefit of reform to the land- 
lord, as well as to the tenant, m^y.be illustrated by a single 
instance, which was communicated to me hy a leading 
minister of the Kirk, near Blgin, on the eastern coast of 
Scotland. A neighbouring narish had been long notorious 
for illicit distillation, and always equally so for extreme 
and most degrading poverty. Its inhabitants happily un- 
derwent a reformation, abandoned their lawless habits, and 
were then in possession of the sum of at least £3000. 

To the legal provision of spirits by means of regular 
distilleries must he attributed in a great measure the 
progressive diminution of crime, and all the concomitant 
vices and evils of smuggling and illicit distillation. Still 
the very legal provision may become in itself a bane, 
by facilitating and encouraging t)ie consumption of 
spirits. The conscientious landlord must experience a 
painful struggle between considerations of personal interest 
and those which regard the moral welfare of his people, 
when he calculates the success of a distillery, and exer- 
cise some little self denial in employing, as he is in 
duty hound, all his influence in counteracting the practice 
of drinking spirits, and substituting a less ardent and 
pernicious beverage. Notwithstanding the flagrant mis- 
chief produced by beer-drinking, as now exemplified 
in England, (the consequence of the piultiplication of 
beer-shops, at a low rate of license,) there can be no 
Question that it is far preferable to spirit-drinking ; and 
the substitution of beer for whisky in Scotland would 
prove a most important benefit to that country. Nor 
could the most rigorous stickler for ancient customs object 
to it as an innovation, since ale. as General Stewart in- 
forms us, on the testimony of tradition, formed the universal 
national beverage of the people till the middle of the last 
century; French wines and brandy being drunk by the 
gentry. •* Whisky-house," he -states, ** is a term unknown 
in the Gaelic. Public-houses are called Tai-Leanne, that 

t Since the preceding observations were originally wntten, the alte- 
ration in the mode qf levying the duty, together with the legal supply, 
have nearly put an end to the illicit tramc in Scotland. One lady, 
possessed of immense property, has prohibited the nse of spiritg 
altogether on her estates* Th« succeM of th« cxMrimfnt i 
•f national interwt. Digitized by ^ 
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is, de-houMS. Had whiiky been the ftivourite beverage 
of the Highlanders, as many people believe, would not 
their songs, their tales, and names of houses allotted for 
convivial meetinffs, bear some allusion to the propensity, 
which has no retdity in fact, and is one of those numerous 
instances of the remarkable ignorance of the true cha- 
racter of the Highlanders on the part of their Lowland 
ftiends and neighbours?" He might have added, that 
there was a law of the old Scotch Parliament, ** anent** 
(against) auld wives brewing evil ale/* 

Dr. Macculloch disputes the fact of ale having been 
much drunk bv the Scotch, as their poverty prevented any 
but the landed proprietors from brewing. jSut as under 
the ancient system, the landlords, whether chief or subor- 
dinate, were numerous, and their labourers and other de- 
pendants lived much more in their houses, or depended 
more upon their bounty in compensation for service, they 
probably received ale or beer as part of it. . He also doubts 
whether the brewing the superfluous barley instead of dis- 
tilling it would be profitable, as even now the quantity 
consumed in the shape of spirits is small. But if the 
profits derived Arom it in England are so enormous and 
universal, would they not in some degree correspond in 
Scotland, provided the practice of spirit-drinking be much 
discontinued ? 

lewis; moral and rbugious impboybment. 

Thb moral and religious improvement of the natives of 
Lewis has been retarded by the inadequacy of ministerial 
superintendence. One pastor only, except a missionary on 
the western coast, supported by the Royal bounty, is ap- 
pointed to each of its four extensive parishes, containing a 
total population of 14,000 persons; and besides this, there 
are physical impediments which oppose great difficulties to 
intercourse between the clergy and their parishioners. The 
deficiency has been partly supplied by catechists and 
readers, who instruct the people in the forms appointed by 
the Established Church, in the most neglected districts, by 
schools, and by the excellent custom adhered to by the 
people here, as in other parts of Scotland, of meeting 
together at each other*s houses, for the purpose of reading 
and expounding the Scriptures. To this practice, emi- 
nently beneficial, though abused, more direct reference will 
be hereafter made. 

In no part of Scotland have the Gaelic schools proved 
more salutary than in Lewis, where, except in the town of 
Stornaway, the GaeUe lan^age is exclusively spoken ; yet 
the inadequacy of the funds of the Society has compelled 
them to hmit the advantage to a period, and thus the 
schools formerly established in the wild parish of Lochs 
have been withdrawn. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has distributed a considerable number of copies of 
the Scriptures in Lewis. 

A recent Sacrament in the parish of Uiff, in Lewis, ex- 
hibited a scene of much interest A considerable number 
of persons had assembled, as usoal^ on the occasion ; and 



the minister, who had been recently appointed, a man of 
much piety and zeal, received the sudden and unexpected 
aid of an eminent Graelic preacher, Mr. Maedonald, 
minister of the parish of Farintosh in Ross-shire, who had 
been blown to the island by a contrary wind, whilst shaping 
his course to St. Kilda on a voluntary mission, for a 
purpose which has since proved sucoessftil, of providing 
that island with s . minister and place of worship. The 
addresses of Mr. Maedonald produced a sensation which 
has spread through the islana : he was now employed in 

S reaching to the Irish in the Gaelic, which they well .un- 
erstood, in the nortn of Ireland. 

To all the plans for the moral and religious impiovement 
of the people of Lewis, the proprietor and his lady have 
contributed their zealous assistance, and their temporary 
residence in the island has consequently proved very 
beneficial*. P. S. Q. R. 

* The late Lord Seafbrth, father of Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, the 
last male representative of the Seaforth line, " high chief of Kintail,** 
was one of the most accoinplished and princely characters of whom 
Scotland could boast. His acquirements, classical taste and emdi- 
tion, powers of conversationj urbanity and liberality, rendered him 
the delight of every society in which he appeared, the pride of 
his clansmen and the ornament of his countnr. The infirmity of 
deafness debarred him to a great degree from tnat free intercourse 
with mankind for which the enlargement of his mind and the deep 
fund of his resources pre-eminently qualified him ; and Mr. Fox 
is reputed to have said of him, that it was in compassion to the rest 
of mankind that Providence by means of this d«>fect denrived him 
of that transcendent superiority to which he would otnerwise have 
attained. The principal residence of Lord Seaforth was Brahaa 
Castle in the eastern pajrt of Ross-shire : here he acted the part and 
supported the hospitality of a chieftain. Hb visits to Lewis were 
unfrecjuent, but the authority which he exercised was almost feudal 
he raised in person the 78th regiment among the natives of this 
island, and in some instances, forced into the service able-bodied 
young men, who were reluctant to obey the call of their chief, 
which spread generally, like the beacon of former davs, kindling 
the same flame of enthusiasm wherever it blazed along. The follow, 
ing amusinc anecdote b related of the late Lord Seaforth. The 
women in Lewb are compelled to submit to much drudgery, from 
which they are elsewhere exempted. It was formerly, I know not 
whether it is still, the practice in thb bland for the men to ride the 
women across the foros. Lord Seaforth arrived at a stream on 
horseback, while a peasant so mounted was verv contentedly 
crossing. He rode up to the man just as hb fair pad had reached 
mid-channel, and then laid hb whip about hb back and shoulders 
till he dbmounted, clad as he was, into the virater. 

Of the toil to which the women are subjected in thb bland. Dr. 
Macculloch says: " Droves of these animab were collected in 
the neighbourhood, trudging into the town from the moors, with 
loads of peat on their backs. The men dig the peat, and the women 
supply the place of horses, beins regularlv trained to it. I was 
also informed that they did actually draw the harrows, but thb I 
did not witness." Yet it must be said in behalf of the natives ot 
Lewb, that in defect of gallantry the civilized inhabitants of opulent 
and highly-cultivated Belgium are not a whit behind them, i have 
seen a woman dragging a boat along a canal in that country con- 
taining two stout tellows contentedly smoking their pipes, whOtt 
crowds of passengers swept by without noticing the circumstance, as 
in any degree strange. 

The sons of the late Lord Seaforth, men of hifh promise and 
accomplishments, died before their ftither ; thus fiilfilung a part of the 
moomnil prophecy which b current in Scotland respectiiic thb family. 
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THE CITY OF COLOGNE, 

IN GERMANY. 

Cologne, or, as it is called ia German, Koln, is a large 
city, built in the form of a crescent, on the left banjt 
of the Rhine. Its antiquity is very great, its origift 
being referred to the earliest days of the Roipsn 
empire. The first name which it bore was Oppidum, 
or Colonia, Ubiorutn, — (The town or colony of the 
Ubii,) and this it derived from the circumstance of 
being founded by that people, a native race of Ger- 
many, who passed the Rhine in the reign of Augustus, 
and estabUshed themselves on its left bank, under 
the protection of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, the 
celebrated general, and son-in-law of that em- 
peror. Some years afterwards it gave birth to 
Agrippina, so well known as the mother of Nero, and 
this cirrumstance materially conduced to its progress. 
Soon after her marriage with Claudius, that era- 
press was seized with a desire of imparting celebrity 
to the place of her nativity 5 with this view she 
caused the circuit of the city to be enlarged, and 
then established in it a colony of veterans. Hence- 
forward it is spoken of by the Latin writers under 
the name of Colonia Aqrippiremsis, 

Until the middle of tee fifth century, Cologne con- 
tinued to be the capital ot the district which Augustus 
had styled Ger mania \ but about the year 462 it was 
wrested from the Romans, and subjected to the 
dominion of the Franks. In the tenth century, 
Otho the Great annexed it to the German empire, 
and, after bestowing a variety of privileges upon its 
inhabitants, placed over them his brother, who was 
their archbishop. Under the protection of the Em- 

• peror Frederick Barbarossa, the increase of the city 
was rapid. About )260 it entered the Hanseatic 
league, and became the capital of one of the four 
classes of the Hanse Towns, having under it all 
those which existed in Cleves, Gueldres, and West- 
phalia. In 1364 it had arisen to such importance as 
to be the place where a formal act of alliance was 
executed between the different members of the Con- 

> federation, which had for its object to protect mer« 
chandise from pirates and robbers, and to ensure the 
honour and safety of merchants abroad, and to ex- 
tend the foreign trade of the allied towns, and, as 
far as possible, to obtain a monopoly, or to exclude 
all other towns from a share in it ^ to maintain justice 
and order in every market, and to prevent fraudu- 
lence by means of properly-constituted officers and 
courts of arbitration* 

Cologne continued to form a part of the Germanic 
empire until the changes occasioned by the French 
Revolution; but, in 1/94, it was taken by General 
Juurdan. Till 1814 it was retained by France, and, 
upon the general peace of that year, it passed into the 
hands of Prussia. It is now the capital of the 
Prussian district of the same name, in the province 
of Cleves-Berg ; it is the residence of many func- 
tionaries, including an archbishop and a high-presi- 
dent, and is the seat of government and of the Court 

. of Appeal for the Rhenish provinces. Its condition 
at the present day is far inferior to that which it en- 
joyed in former times, when it was enriched by an 
extensive and lucrative trade j it has lost also the 
advantages, or, at least, the honour, of its inde- 
pendent political position. Under the old constitu- 
tion of tl^ German empire it was a free city; its 
archbishop and electoir (for both offices centred in 
the same peraen), who possessed a moderate share 
of authority over it, was a sovereign prince, and one 
the most important members of the empire. 

'Hie present appearance of Cologne is not very 
prepossessing* In Moreri*s Grand Dictionnnirt it i« 



spoken of in very flattering terms ; It is styled " one 
of th^ strongest, largest, and most beautihil cities 
in Gerpaany," and is said to be remarkable not only 
for the cleanliness of its streets, and the magnificence 
of its edifices, both sacred and secular, but also for 
the '* sweet humour and civility" of its inhabitants, 
who count among them a great many men of letters. 
Modern travellers concur in representing Cologne as 
one of the dirtiest cities in Europe ; the streets are 
narrow and lonely, and contain few buildings dis- 
tinguished for beauty. *' Cologne," says the author 
of An Autumn near the Rhine, " once the Holy City,' 
now the dirty focus of decaying Catholicism, loses 
all its grandeur, and much of its interest, on a nearer 
survey j it is, beyond question, the dirtiest and most 
gloomy city of its size in Europe. It runs along the 
Rhine, about a league from one wall to the other ; 
its depth is about half a league ; but its streets ig*e 
all shabby, narrow lanes, and its places irregular 
open spaces, overgrown with weeds, whose dreary 
chasms and mouldering tenements are only now and 
then varied by a solitary spacious mansion, — a 
gloomy vestige of old-fashioned splendour. The 
people you meet are as motley and miserable as the 
buildings. It is difficult to give you an idea of the 
squalid wretchedness of the savage-looking, bustling 
crowds, who flew upon us when we landed on the 
quay. Porters, commissioners, guides, valets-de-place, 
and voUurterSy assailed us with a clamouring activity, 
doubly striking after the phlegmatic and decorous 
respectability we had experienced in Germany." 

The Cathedral of Cologne is one of the most 
famous in Grermany; we shall speak of it on another 
occasion, and also of the other ecclesiastical edifices 
of the city. The town-house is a large building of a 
curious kind of architecture; it has a lofty tower, 
from which is obtained a delightful prospect of the 
city and the surrounding country. The Arsenal and 
the building belonging to the Central School^ formerly 
the University, are also worthy of notice. 

The trade which Cologne possesses at the present 
day is of considerable importance, though, of course, 
not to be comp^ired with that which it enjoyed in 
former times; its situation is advantageous, as an 
intermediate poiikt between Germany imd Holland. 
The Rhenish wine forms a principal article of its 
commerce; and the exports of its own manufactures 
of linen, lace, cotton, silk^ and earthenware, are also 
considerable. Among these also we must not omit 
to class the produce of the distillation of Cologne 
water, or the famous Sau de Cologne, which is in such 
high repute throughout Europe; there are fifteen 
manufactories of it in the city, and several millions 
of bottles are annually exported. Only a small 
portion, however, of what is sold under the name is 
genuine ; '* one of the best ways,*' says the German 
Conversations- Lexicon, " of distinguishing the genuine 
from the spurious, is to rub a fe^ drops on the hand, 
when the good Eau de Cologne must not smell of 
any spirituous liquor, or of musk, or of any foreign 
substance, but only of the ethereal odour proper to 
the water." 

The populatioa of Cologne is lai^, though very 
variously stated; it amounts probably Id somewhere 
about 50,000 without the garrison. The character 
of the great mass of its inhabitants is not very 
favourably spoken of; they are said to be both lazy 
and superstitious In an excessive degree. The city 
has always been remarkable for its large number oT 
beggars ; under the old order of things full one-third 
of its population were professed mendicants, having 
their appropriate stations, which used to pass^ in the 
wa^ of, inheritance, from father to son. It was said 
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that "the propensity to idleness, gluttony and 
begging, which prevailed through the city and 
adjacent country, was sanctioned and encouraged by 
the example of the different orders of monks, whose 
chief object was to keep the people, — who, with the 
exception of a few families, were Roman Catholics, 
in a state of ignorance and superstition.** The city 
has, indeed, always been remarkable for its super- 
stition,-— or, as it used to be called in the Catholic 
countries, its sanctity; and it is in a great measure 
to the prevalence of this feeling that we are to 
attribute its decline as a commercial and manufac- 
turing town. The expulsion of the Jews in 1425 
gave a powerful blow to its prosperity; and then the 
banishment of the Protestants in 1618 sufficed to 
complete its ruin. Upon this latter occasion upwards 
of 1400 of the most opulent families were driven 
away; a portion of them settled in our own city of 
London, and the rest established themselves in 
different German towns, where they soon became 
powerful rivals to Cologne. 

Cologne disputes with Antwerp the honour of 
giving birth to the eelebrated painter Rubens. The 
story says that his father sought refuge in it after 
having fled from Holland, to escape the troubles 
which attended the struggles' of that country for 
freedom ; and the house in which the son is supposed 
to have been bom in 1577, is, we believe, still in 
existence, and contains a monument erected at the 
expense of the city, in commemoration of the event 
from which it derives so much interest. 



ANTS; 
This different modes in which Ants, when they 
happen to meet during their excursions, mutually 
touch one another with their antennae, appears to 
constitute a kind of natural language, understood by 
the whole tribe. This contact of the antennae 
evidently admits of a great variety of modifications, 
and seems capable of supplying all the kinds of 
information which tliese insects have occasion to 
impart. It would seem impossible, indeed, for all 
the individuals composing these extensive societies, 
to cooperate effectually in the execution of many 
works, calculated for the general benefit of the com- 
munity, unless some such means of communication 
existed. There is no evidence that sound is the 
medium of this intercourse ; for none, audible to us 
at least, was ever known to be emitted by these 
insects. Their mode of communication appears to 
be simply by touching one another in different ways, 
with the antennae. Ruber's observations on this 
subject are exceedingly curious. He remarks that 
the signal denoting the apprehension of danger, is 
made by the ant striking its head against the 
corselet of every ant which it chances to meet. 
Each ant, on receiving this intimation, immediately 
sets about repeating the same signal to the next ant 
which comes in its way; and the alarm is thus 
disseminated with astonishing rapidity throughout 
the whole society. Sentinels are at all times stationed 
on the outside of the nests, for the purpose of 
apprizing the inhabitants of any danger that may 
be at hand. On the attack of an enemy, these 
guardians quickly enter into the nest, and spread the 
intelligence on every side : the whole swarm is soon 
in motion, and while the greater number of ants rush 
forwards with desperate fury, to repel the attack, 
others, who are intrusted with the office of guarding 
the eggs and the larvae, hasten to remove their charge 
to places of greater security. ^Dr. Roget's Bridge- 
water TreatUe, 
We remember a cfarcumstance strongly corroborative 



of Dr. Rogers description of the method by which 
ants hold communications with each other. 

During the autumn of 1834, the writer, accom 
panied by a few friends, took an excursion into 
the country, on the borders of the New Forest 
Hampshire, where a few preliminary arrangements 
seconded by the kindness of a neighbouring cottager, 
enabled us to partake of a most refreshing meal, 
seated on the ground, in the centre of a wood of 
several acres* extent. Our wants being satisfied, the 
best means of disposing of the fragments next 
claimed our attention. That duty, as respected our 
own species, being satisfactorily performed, we began 
to look about for some deserving objects, on whom 
to bestow sundry rations of shrimp- shells, crumbs of 
bread, and of plum-cake. 

At the edge of a path within the wood, we dis- 
covered part of a colony of large, black ants, in 
full march, chiefly in one direction, but whether the 
greatest number were going from home, or returning 
thither, we could not satisfactorily ascertain ; both 
ends of the track in which they were moving termi- 
nating among the plants, brushwood, and dead 
leaves, with which the surrounding space was thickly 
covered. Our fragments were voted as a fitting largess 
for these industrious and provident insects ; and being 
deposited at three different places, near to the line in 
which the Ants were moving, we attentively observed 
their conduct. The important discovery was soon 
made, that a supply of food had arrived ; but, con- 
trary to our expectations, we noticed that the savoury 
morsels seemed for a time to attract but very little 
attention. That some new arrangement had taken 
place among the ants was manifest, by the hurried 
manner in which they appeared to move. A few lin- 
gered near to the food thus placed within their reach , 
they seemed, however, to perform the duty of sentinels, 
as we could not observe that any one individual wa3 
engaged in eating. Meanwhile, scouts were evidently 
busy in communicating intelligence, and there is 
every reason to believe that it was done in the way 
mentioned by Dr. Roget ; namely, by touching those 
they met with their antennas, that is, the horns or 
feelers, projecting from their heads. Some of those 
to whom, as we supposed, the intelligence was 
imparted, pursued their journey with increased 
alacrity; whilst others turned back, and with equal 
haste seemed to be carrying the good news to head- 
quarters. 

The effects of these communications soon becarpe 
apparent. Reinforcements were momentarily seen 
making their way with every symptom of haste, 
towards the spot whither, as we may imagine, they 
had been directed to repair. Some of these newly- 
arrived ants stopped at the first heap of food they 
reached, as if the precise duty allotted to them had 
been accurately denoted ; others, passing on to the 
next heap, began to work with the same energy as 
their companions whom they had left a short 
distance behind them ; and it was not long before 
the ground was literally covered with the hosts 
which had thus simultaneously assembled to carry 
off the spoils. The small pieces of food were disposed 
of without confusion or difficulty ; the lai^r portions 
required the exercise of strength, combined with 
considerable skill, to effect their removal. Deeply 
interested in the proceedings of these little creatures^ 
we continued to watch them imtil the gathering 
shadows admonished us to hasten home. We left 
the ants still at work ; storing up against the day of 
need, the food which had thus so opportunely for 
them been placed in the vicinity of their abode. 

• DigitizedbArr©'(?fgle 
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ON PRESERVING OBJECTS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. II. Insects. 

In a former number we described the method of 
preparing a Hortut Siccus*, for the preservation of 
subjects belonging to the vegetable kingdom. Objects 
connected with other branches of Natural History 
are^ in many instances^ easily preserved, and the 
collections thus formed are equally interesting and 
instructive; insects, in particular, are most splendid 
illustrations of the wonders of the creation; and the 
searching for and capturing the various species, is the 
cause of many a healthy ramble, while the observation 
of their wonderful instincts materially tends to elevate 
the mind. 

The Coleopterous insects (the beetles,) are much 
more readily collected and preserved, and, at the 
same time, occupy less room than the Lepidoptera, 
(butterflies.) 

For the purpose of preserving the Colcoptera, the 
collector must, in the first instance, provide himself 
with a number of chip boxes and very slender pins, 
prepared for the express purpose -, along the bottom. 




and the inside of the lid of these boxes, narrow strips 
of cork are to be glued, and the insects, when taken 
and killed, are to be pinned to these strips of cork, 
by means of a pin, passed through their bodies at 
the upper part of the left wing-case. Several little 
implements are necessary for the purpose of taking 
the beetles, as, for instance, a digger, fixed in a strong 




wooden handle ; a pair of brass forceps ; and a hatful of 

small pill-boxes, to put in, singly, those 

species that are apt to devour each other 

when placed together. Insects that are 

harmless may be put into a tin box, 

about five inches long, formed after this 

fashion; the broad shoulder preventing 

their escape when the cork is withdrawn 

for the purpose of introducing another 

specimen. The use of the digger is to 

penetrate the earth, or remove the bark, 

and other substances, under which insects 

lurk, and the forceps will assist in the 

capture of those which are too small to 

be seized with the fingers. The best way 

to kill beetles is to immerse them, for a 

moment, in scalding water. 

The boxes we have described, may be considei'ed 

as so many magazines, or store-houses, from which 

the different varieties may be afterwards culled and 

set, before they are introduced into the cabinet. The 

setting of a beetle is very simple ; it is performed on 

a thin board, covered with cork, neatly smoothed, 

over which a sheet of drawing-paper has been pasted, 

capable of receiving on its surface a considerable 

number of insects. 

* See Saturday Afa^osinf, Vol. IV., p. 107. 




The next engraving represents the method of 
setting a coleopterous insect : in this case it is merely 




necessary to make the joints of the beetle pliable, by 
placing it for several days on a piece of cork, over 
some wet sand, in a covered vessel; and then having 
pinned it on the setting-board, to arrange the legs 
and antennae, and keep them in their places, until 
dry, by means of a number of pins. 

Sometimes it is wished to display the wings ex- 
panded, and in that case, the pin must be thrust 
through the thorax (chest) of the creature, and 
not the wings: small triangular pieces of paste- 
board are then employed to keep the wings in the 
proper position until dry, as seen in the next en- 
graving. This last plan is also applied in the arrange- 




ment of the wings of butterfiies and moths. After 
the employment of any of these methods, the 
setting-board must be placed in a dry situation for 
several days, before the insects are removed to the 
cabinet. 

The best description of cabinet for the reception 
of insects is a series of drawers, each covered with 
a pane of glass in a narrow mahogany frame or 
bizzle, which fits very tightly into the top of the 
drawer, but made in such a manner as to be removed 
when necessary; and as these drawers can be made 
singly, the expense incurred will be gradual. The 
bottom of these drawers is lined with cork, and the 
best mode of doing this, is to procure a bundle of 
the cork from which cork soles arc cut, and hare 
each piece split into two ; both sides are then rasped 
level, and as many pieces as are necessary to cover 
the bottom of one drawer are glued together by the 
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edges, and when dry, the upper surface is rubbed 
level with pumice-stone ; the whole is then cut as 
if it were one piece, to the exact size of the drawer, 
and firmly glued to the bottom; it is afterwards 
neatly covered with paper and ruled in columns, the 
name of the genus being carefully written in its 
proper place, and room left for the specimen. A space 
is also generally left in the thickness of the sides 
of the drawer, to receive a piece of camphor; the 
scent of this prevents the specimens being attacked 
by the destructive mites which would otherwise 
speedily destroy them. 



EFFECT OF MUSIC. 

In my early youth, I went with some other young people, 
equally devoid of care, one day during the extreme heat of 
summer, to seek for coolness and fresh air on one of the 
lofty mountains which surround the Lago Maggiore, in 
Lombardy. Having reached by day-break the middle of 
the ascent, we stopf^ to contemplate the Borromean isles, 
which were displayed under our feet, in the middle of the 
lake, when we were surrounded by a large flock of sheep, 
which were leanng the fold to go to their pasture. One of 
our party, who was no bad performer on the Hute, and who 
always carried his instrument along with him, took it out 
of his pocket. " I am goin^,*' said he, ** to turn Corj'don ; 
let us see whether Virgil s sheep wiU recognise their 
pastor/' He began to play. The sheep and goats, which 
were following one another towards the mountain, with 
their heads hanging down, raised them at the first sound 
of the liute, and all, with a general and hasty movement, 
turned to the side from whence the agreeable noise pro- 
ceeded. Gradually they flocked round the musician, and 
listened with motionless attention. He ceased playing : still 
the sheep did not stir. The shepherd, with his staff, obliged 
those nearest to hilh to move on. They obeyed ; but no 
sooner did the fluter begin again to play, than his innocent 
auditors again return^ to him. The shepherd, out of 
patience, pelted them with clods of earth; but not one 
would move. The fluter played with additional skill ; the 
shepherd fell into a passion, whistled, scolded, and pelted 
the poor fleecy amateurs with stones. Such as were hit 
by them began to march, but the others still refused to stir. 
At last, the shepherd was obliged to entreat our Orpheus 
to stop his magic sounds ; the sheep then moved off, but 
continued to stop at a distance, as often as our friend 
resumed the agreeable instrument. The tune he played 
was nothing more than the favourite air of the opera at 
that time performing at Milan. As music was our con 
tinual employment, we were delighted with our adventure; 
we reasoned' upon it the whole day, and concluded that 
physical pleasure is the basis of all music.^— Lt/^ of 
Haydx. 



Nothing can exceed the elegance of those forms which 
are presented in every part of the vegetable kmgdom, 
whether they be considered with reference to their direct 
utility for the support uf individual life, and the continu- 
ance of the species, or whether they be viewed as comf«o- 
nent parts of tliat beauty which is spread over the scenery 
of nature, and is so delightfully refreshing to the eye of 
every beholder alive to its fascinating charms. How 
enclianting are all the varieties of flowers, that decorate in 
gay profusion every part of the garden of creation ; and 
into which, the further we carry our philosophic scrutiny, 
the more forcibly will our hearts be impressed with the 
truth of the divine appeal, that " Evrn Solomon in all 

HIS OLORY WAS NOT ARRAYKD LIKB ONB OF TMESB.*' 

ROGET. 



Do not depreciate any pursuit which leads men to con- 
template the works of their Creator ! The Linnean travel- 
ler who, when you look over the pages of his journal, seems 
to you a more botanist, has in his pursuit, as you have in 
yours, an object that occupies bis time, and fills his mind, 
and satisfies his heart. It is as innocent as yours, and 
as disinterested, perhaps more so; because it is not so 
ambitious. Nor is the pleasure which he partakes in in- 
vestigating the structure of a plant less pure, or less 
worthy, than what you derive from perusing the noblest 
productions of human genius.— -Soutbsy, 



EGYPTIAN MODE OF HATCHING EGGS 

BY ARTIFICIAL MEA>*S. 

Thk poultry-yard was not stocked alone by the 
natural process of rearing chickens, but also bj 
artificial means, which the ingenuity of this peoph 
had discovered -, and the eggs of fowls and geese 
were hatched by ovens, heated to a requisite tempera- 
ture, which imitated the warmth, while tlicy dis- 
pensed with the necessity of the sitting of the hena 
This custom has been handed down to their descend* 
ants ; and the Copts, in various parts of Egypt, 
supply the markets, during the Spring, with the 
chickens this ingenious process has enabled them to 
rear. I may be excused for introducing a brief 
notice of the means employed for this purpose. 

The proprietors of ovens make the round of the 
villages in their vicinity, and collect the eggs from 
the peasants, which they give in charge to the rearers, 
who, without any previous examination, place all 
they receive on mats strewed with bran, in a room 
eleven feet square, with a flat roof, and about four 
feet high ; over which is a chamber of the same size, 
but with a vaulted roof, and about nine feet high j 
a small aperture in the centre of the vault admitting 
light during the warm weather, and another of larger 
diameter, immediately below, communicating with 
the oven, through whose ceiling it is pierced. By 
this, also, the man descends to observe the eggs ; 
but in the cold season both these are closed, and a 
lamp is kept burning instead ; another entrance at 
the front part of the oven being then used for the 
same purpose, and shut immediately on his quitting 
it. In the upper room is the fire, disposed along the 
whole length of two troughs, based with earthen 
slabs, reaching from one side to the other, against 
the front and back walls. In the oven the eggs are 
placed in a line corresponding to, and immediately 
below the fires, where they remain half a day; they 
are then removed, and others (from a heap in the 
centre,) are arranged in their stead, and so on, till all 
have taken their equal share of the warmest positions, 
to which each set returns again and again, in regular 
succession, till the expiration of six days. They are 
then held up one by one, towards a strong light, and 
if the egg appears clear, and of a uniform colour, 
it is evident it has not succeeded ; but if it shows an 
opaque substance within, or the appearance of dif- 
ferent shades, the chicken is already formed; and 
these last arc all returned to the oven for other four 
days, their positions being changed as before. 

At the expiration of the four days they are removed 
to another oven, over which, however, are no fires. 
Here they lie for five days in one heap, the aperture 
in the roof and the door being closed with tow, to 
exclude the air; after which they are placed sepa- 
rately, about one or two inches apart, over the whole 
surface of the mats, which are sprinkled with a little 
bran. They are now continually turned and shifted 
from one part of the mats to another, for six or seven 
days, all air being carefully excluded ; during which 
time they are constantly examined by one of the 
rearers, who applies each singly to his upper eyelid. 
Those which are cold, prove the chickens to be dead, 
but warmth greater than the human skin, is the 
favourable sign that they have succeeded. At length 
the chicken, breaking its egg, gradually comes forth ; 
and it is not a little curious to see some half exposed, 
and half-covered by the shell,* while they chirp iu 
their confinement, which they appear so desirous to 
quit. The total number of days is generally twenty- 
one, but some eggs with a thin shell, remain but 
eighteen. The average of those that succeed is two- 
thirds, which are returned by the r< 
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proprietors, who restore to the peasants one-half of 
the chickens, the other being kept as payment for 
their expenses. The size of the building depends, of 
course, on the means or speculation of the proprietors ; 
but the general plan is usually the same, being a 
series of eight or ten ovens (and upper rooms) on 
either side of a passage, about a hundred feet by 
fifteen, and twelve in height. The thermometer, in 
any part of it, is not less than 24° R^um. (86° Fahr.,) 
but the average heat in the ovens does not reach the 
temperature of fowls, which is 32° Rfeum. Excessive 
heat or cold are equally prejudicial to this process j 
and the only season of the year at which they succeed, 
is from the 15th of Imsheer (23rd of Febrtary) to 
the 15th of Baramoodeh (24th of April,) beyond 
which time they can scarcely reckon upon more than 
two or three in a hundred. 

[Wilkinbon's Manners and Customs of tk$ Ancient tgyjitians.'] 

Of the uncertainty of success, we have examples every day 
before us. Scareely can a man turn hin eyes upon the 
world, without obser%ing the sudden rotation of affairs, the 
ruin of the affluent, the downfall of the high ; and it may 
reasonably be hoped, that no man, to whom the opportu- 
nities of such observations occur, can forbear applying them 
to his own condition, and reflecting, that what he now con- 
templates in another, he may in a few days experience 
.himself.— Dr. Johnson. 

A SPECIOUS sophistry is not sound argument. I cannot 
allow you to misapply a Scripture rule. Though Providence 
has decreed that all things should work together for good, 
it offers us no latitude to do evil that good may come of 
it. Our duty is defined ; we must perform our part as well 
as we can, and keep ourselves unspotted from the world, 
leaving events in which we have no power given us of 
interference, to the wisdom of Him, whose ways are not as 
our ways. We learn much better from positive than from 
negative precepts. The mind of man is easily corrupted, 
and clings with tenacity to what it were- better to forget. 
Whatever we desire to keep a stranger from the heart 
should not be familiarized to the imagination. Vice is so 
alluring, that all the penalties appended to its indulgence, 
by the laws of (xod and man, are found unequal to its sup- 
pression; but if the charms of wit and humour be employed 
to palliate its criminality, and trifle with Its punishment, 
we may anticipate the conclusion, and expect to see the 
day when its progress will be unresisted. I^ not fancy 
that there is any class of men exempt from the charge 
of infection. The stately quarto, like a whited sepulchre, 
may hide its contents under a splendid covering, but death 
and destruction may be its inmates; rank and wealth 
confer no privilege, and afford no amulet to preserve them 
from the contamination of immorality, alike fatal in its 
effects to high and low, rich and poor. — B. S. H. 

FLATTERY AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Evert one that flatters thee 

Is no Friend in misery. 

Woi*dB are easy, like the wind; 

Faithful Friends *tis hard to find* 

Every man will be thy Friend 

While thou hast wherewith to spend. 

But if store of crowns be scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call. 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him Uicy will entice. 

But if fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his gi*eat renown : 

They that £a,wnM on liim before^ 

Use his company no more. 

He that is thy Friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need. 

If thou sori'ow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 

Thus of every grief in heart, 

He with thee doth bear a part 

These are certain signs to know 

railMil Friend from flattering Foe. — Sai^xspsAas. 



AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING 
IN JAPAN. 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world so highly 
cultivated, nor any in which so much food iS' raised, 
on the same space of ground, for the subsistence of 
man, as in Japan ; but unfortunately, the jealousy of 
the government is so great, as nearly to exclude 
strangers from the country, and render our know- 
ledge of their modes of culture very slight and 
imperfect, from which, otherwise, much might be 
learnt, as they are conducted wil^ much Ingenuity, 
industry, and skill. 

The land in Japan, as far as it has been seen by 
Europeans, is not, in general, remarkable for its 
natural fertility; it consists chiefly of clay or sand, 
but of course in so large a country there must be 
many varieties of soil. The land is cultivated by the 
spade and hoe ; the plough is, however, sometimes 
used, and is either dniwn by horses, oxen, or cows : 
even the steep sides of thfe hilld and mountains are 
cultivated to their summits, which all travellers in 
that country agree, has a most pleasing and extra- 
ordinary appearance. They have no meadows, and 
very few fences io the fields, as the small number of 
cattle which they have are always kept the whole 
year in yards. The Japanese have no sheep, and but 
few horses, oxen, or cows, as they do not eat animal 
food, or use milk. The wheat and barley is sown in 
beds of about a foot in width, and the same space is 
left between each bed. The com is either sown in 
drills the length of the bed, or in rows across it: 
when the young plants are from eight inches to a 
foot high, the earth is dug out 6f the space between 
the beds, and laid between the rows of com, so that 
the fields have the appearance, when the corn is 
young, of cabbage-seed beds, with renches between 
them. The wheat is sown in November, and is ripe 
in June -, — the barley is sown in October, and is ripe 
in May. As there are so few quadrupeds kept in 
Japan, every possible care is taken of whatever will 
form manure. The economy in this respect often 
rendering the country disagreeable, and even un- 
healthy. All the refuse of the houses is saved, 
either in large earthern jars, or in holes ; this mixture 
is formed into a liquid hodge-podge manure, which 
is carried in pails, and poured from a ladle on 
the com when it is about six inches high. This 
operation is performed twice to each crop pf com. 
The Japanese weed the crops of com with the greatest 
industry; so much so, that Thunberg, who was a 
botanist, and visited Japan in quest of new plants, 
complains that in a long journey in which he ex- 
pected to collect many plants, he could hardly dis- 
cover a weed in whole provinces. 

Rice being the principal article of subsistence in 
Japan, the greatest pains is taken with its culture. 
There are several modes of cultivating it, according 
to the nature of the ground. The most common 
method is, in April, to turn over the ground with a 
hoe, then, by means of raised borders, the land is laid 
under water. The rice is sown in beds, and when 
the plants are six inches high, they are taken up in 
tufts or small clusters, containing several plants. 
These are planted in the rice-ground, about six inches 
between each tuft; this work is always performed by 
the women, who wade about in the water at least 
six inches deep. The rice is ripe in November, it is 
then mown, bound up in bundles, and carried home. 
The mere striking the ears against a band or any hard 
body, causes the com to fall from the ears; but 
before the husk can be separated from the grain, a 
second thrashing or stamping is necessary : this is 
performed by placing the com in a hollowed block of 
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wood, forming a kind of mortar, and pounding it witli 
a wooden pestle. 

Besides the great use of the grain of rice, the 
straw is of much importance, as the Japanese make 
their shoes of plaited straw. A pair of these is often 
worn out in a day, if they are much walked in. 
When the weather is wet, and the ground muddy, 
they are most uncomfortable to wear. Their large 
hats are also made of plaited rice*straw. 

Barley, wheat, and coleseed, are all thrashed in a 
plain and artless manner, on straw mats, in the open 
air, and frequently before the doors of the houses, 
with flails which have three swingles. Buckwheat is 
cultivated, and of this the mesj cakes are made, 
which are boiled, and frequently coloured j these are 
sold very cheap in the villages, to travellers. Several 
kinds of beans, peas, and lentils, are cultivated in 
abundance. Turnips are cultivated, and they grow 
very large, but from the nature of the manure, they 
have a very rank and strong taste, and strangers do 
not like them, though the natives eat them in great 
quantities, both dressed and raw. The carrots are of 
a yellowish cast^ only a few potatoes are grown. 
Among the esculent roots, batatas is the most culti- 
vated. Melons, both white and red-fleshed, are grown, 
and pumpkins which are used for soup. Cucumbers, 
which are eaten both raw and pickled. Conomen for 
pickling ; calabashes, or bottle-gourds for flasks. For 
seasoning, they cultivate a new species of ginger, and 
the pepper-shrub, of which both the leaves and fruit 
arc used. Various sorts of mushrooms are in great 
request, and occur commonly in the shops, dried for 
sale, and are in da^y use for soups and sauces. The 
buds of the yell t% water buck-bean are steeped in 
brine, and used for pickles. They also cultivate the 
red beet, fennel, rfcoebes, dill, anise, parsley, aspara- 
gus,' leeks, onions, biack radish, lettuce, succory, 
endive, and many kinds of esculent vegetables not 
known in our gardens. The Indian kale is cultivated 
to a considerable extent, out of which the Japanese 
express oil for their lamps : in April, when it is in 
flower, the fields have a most pleasing appearance 
from the yellow blossoms. The sesamum is grown 
in many parts of Japan, and from the small seed an 
oil is expressed, used there, as in India, for dressing 
the food. The cotton or tea plants are cultivated to 
a great extent 3 also the varnish-tree, the camphor- 
tree, the mulberry for the numerous silk-worms, and 
many kinds of forest- trees, some of which are peculiar 
to Japan. The desserts in Japan consist of many 
kinds of well-tasted fruits, which are cultivated in 
the gardens. Shaddocks, Seville and China oranges, 
pears, apples, plums, cherries, medlars of a very 
delicious taste, figs, grapes, pomegranates, Spanish 
fig, chestnuts, wahiuts, nuts of several sorts, some of 
which are peculiar to these regions; two sorts of 
barberry, and several fruits not known in Europe. 

Most of the natives of Japan take great delight in 
their gardens, and cultivate with much care, maxjj 
kinds of flowers, and plant flowering -shrubs before 
their houses, and also form hedges of shrubs about 
their farms, on account of their beautiful blossoms. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the hedges of the 
maples indigenous to this country. 

Like their neighbours the Chinese, the Japanese 
are very fond of double flowers, and have an endless 
variety of double- blossomed peach, cherry, plum, and 
many other varieties. They also plant dwarf trees in 
flowerpots, often with pumice or other porous stones, 
instead of earth. It would be endless to enumerate 
their favourite plants ; of the Azalea and Chrysan- 
themum, they have numerous beautiful varieties. 
fAbridf^d from pAXttiK*t HorticuUurul RegUttfi'] 



FEMALE EXCELLENCE. 

A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 

The sufferings of Lady Harriet Acland, in the cam* 
paign of Canada in 1777, are too interesting to 
require any apology for inserting an account of them 
in the Saturdmf Magazine. So distinguished an 
example of female heroism sheds a lustre on the 
annals oi the family* It is related by Lieut-General 
Burgoyne, in his State of the Expedition to Canada. 

Lady Harriet Acland, daughter of Stephen first 
Earl of Ilchester, had accompanied her husband. Major 
John' Dyke Acland, to Canada, in the year 1776. 
In the course of that campaign she had traversed a 
vast space of country, in different extremities of sea- 
sons, and with difliculties that an European travellei 
will not easily conceive, to attend her husband, in a 
poor hut at Chambl^ tipon his sick bed. In the 
opening of the campaign of 1777, she was restrained 
from offering herself to a share of the hazard ex- 
pected before Ticonderoga, by the positive injunction 
of her husband. The day after the conquest of that 
place, he was badly wounded, and she crossed Lake 
Champlain to join him. 

As soon as he had recovered. Lady Harriet pro- 
ceeded to follow his fortunes through the campaign ; 
and at Fort Edward, or at the next camp, she obtained 
a two-wheel tumbril, a kind of cart which had been 
constructed by the artillery, similar to the carriage 
then used for the mail upon the great roads of England. 
Major Acland commanded the British grenadiers, 
which were atta.ched to General Frazer*8 corps, and, 
consequently, wei*e the most advanced post of the 
army. Their situations were so alert, that no persons 
slept out of their clothes. In one of these positions, a 
tent, in which the Major and Lady Harriet were asleep, 
suddenly took fire. An orderly serjeant of grenadiers, 
with great hazard of suffocation, dragged out the first 
person he caught hold of, who proved to be the Major. 
It happened that, in the same instant, she had, un- 
knowing what j^e did, and perhaps not perfectly 
awake, providen^tially made her escape by creeping 
under the back part of the tent. The first object 
she saw, upon the recovery of her senses, was the 
Major on the other side ; and, in the same instant, 
he was again in the fire in search of her. The Ser- 
jeant again saved him,. but not without the Major 
being severely burned in the face and different parts 
of the body. Every thing they had with them in the 
tent was consumed. This accident happened a little 
time before the army had passed the Hudson's River. 
It neither altered the resolution nor the cheerfulness 
of Lady Harriet, and she continued her progress, a 
partaker of the fatigues of the advanced corps. 

The next call upon her fortitude was of a different 
nature, and more distressful as of longer suspense. 
On the march of the 19th, the grenadiers being liable 
to action at every step, she had been directed by the 
major to follow the route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was not exposed. At the time the action 
began, she found herself near a small uninhabited 
hut, where she alighted. When it was known that 
the engagement was becoming general and bloody, the 
surgeons of the hospital took possession of the same 
place, as the most convenient for the first care of the 
wounded. Thus was this lady in hearing of one con- 
tinued fire of cannon and musketry for some hours 
together, concluding from the post of her husband 
at the head of the grenadiers, that he was in the 
most exposed part of the action. She had three 
female companions, the Baroness of Reidessel, and 
the wives of two British officers. Major Harnage, 
and Lieutenant Re]rnell ; but in the event, their 
presence servfd but for little oomfort* Miyor 
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Hamage was soon brought to the surgeons very 
badly wounded ; and a little while after came the 
intelligence^ that Lieutenant Rcynell was shot dead ! 
Imagination will want no help to figure the state of 
the whole group. 

From the date of that action to the f th of October, 
Lady Harriet, with her usual serenity, stood pre- 
pared for new trials : and it was her lot, that their 
severity increased with their numbers! She was 
again exposed to the hearing of the whole action of 
that day, and at last received the shock of her indi- 
vidual misfortune, mixed with the intelligence of the 
general calamity. The troops were defeated, and 
Major Acland, desperately wounded, was a prisoner. 
The day of the 8th, was passed by Lady Harriet and 
her companions in common anxiety j not a tent nor 
a shed was standing, except what belonged to the. 
hospital, and their refuge was among the wounded 
and the dying. 

" I soon received a message from Lady Harriet,*' 
adds General Burgoyne, " submitting to my decision 
a proposal, (and expressing an earnest solicitude to 
execute it, if not interfering with my designs,) that 
she might pass to the camp of the enemy, and request 
Gener^ Gates's permission to attend her husband. 
Though I was ready to believe, for I had experienced 
the fact, that patience and fortitude, as well as every 
virtue, in a supreme degree, were to be found under the 
most tender forms, I was astonished at this proposal. 
After so long an agitation of the spirits, and ex- 
hausted not only for want of rest, but absolutely 
want of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours 
together, that a woman should be capable of such 
an undertaking as delivering herself to the enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain into what hands 
she might fall, appeared an effort above human 
nature. The assistance I was enabled to give was 
small indeed ; I had not even a cup of wine to offer 
her 3 but I was told, she had found from some kind and 
fortunate hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I 
could furnish to her was an open boat, and a few lines 
to General Gates, recommending her to his attention. 

" Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery, 
readily undertook to accompany her ; and with one 
female servant, and the Majors valet- de-cbambre, 
(who had a ball, which he had received in the late 
action, then in his shoulder,) she was rowed down the 
river to meet the enemy. But her distresses were 
not yet to end. The night was advanced before the 
boat reached the enemy's out -posts j and the sentinel 
would not allow them even to come on shore. In vain 
Mr. Brudenell ofiFered the flag of truce, and represent- 
ed to him the circumstances of his extraordinary fel- 
low-passenger. The guard, apprehensive of treachery, 
and punctilious to their orders, threatened to fire into 
the boat if they stirred before day-light. Her anxiety 
and suiferings were thus protracted through seven or 
eight dark and cold hours ; and her reflections upon 
that first reception, could not give her very encourag- 
ing ideas of the treatment she was aj'terwards to expect. 
But it is due to justice, at the close of this adventure, 
to say, that she was received and accommodated by 
General Gates, with all the humanity and respect 
that her rank, her merits, and her fortunes deserved. 

" Let such as are affected by these circumstances 
of alarm, hardship, and danger, recollect, that the 
subject of them Nvas a woman of the most tender 
and delicate frame, of the gentlest manners, habi- 
tuated to all the soft elegancies and refined enjoy- 
ments that attend high birth and fortune 5 and far 
advanced in a state in which the tender cares always 
due to the sex, - become indispensably necessary. 
But her mind was formed for such trials 1" 

M. 



THE .SaUIRE S PEW. 
A SLAXTiKG ray of evening light 

Shoots tliro* tlie yellow fi*amc, 
It nmkes the faded criinsou briglit, 

And yields the fringe a gem. 
The window's gothic fnunc-work falls, 
In oblique shadow on the waUs. 
And since those trappings fii-st were new, 

How many a cloudless day 
To rob the velvet of its hue. 

Has come, and post away; 
How many a setting sun liatli made 
That curious lattice-work of shade. 
Crumbled beneath the hillock green 

Tliat cunning luind must be^ 
Tliat carved this fretted door, I ween, 

Acorn and fleur-de-lis ; 
And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel^s art. 
In days of yore, (as now we call,) 

When the firftt James was king, 
The courtly Knight from yonder luiU, 

Hither his traui did bring, 
All seated round in order due, 
"With broider*d suit and buckled shoe. 
On damask cushions, set in fringe, 

All rev'rently they knelt, 
Pi-ayer-Book with brazen hasp and hinge, 

In ancient English spelt, 
Each holding in a lily hand, 
Responsive at the priest's command. 
Then streaming down the vaulted aislo. 

The sunbeam long and lone 
Illumes the characters awhile 

Of their inscription-stone; 
And there in marble liai*d and cold, 
The Knight and all his train beliold. 
OutstretchM together are expressed 

He and his lady fair, 
Witli hands uplifted on the breast 

In attitude of prayer; 
Long-visaged, clad in armour, he. 
With niflled anm and boddice, she. 
Set forth, in order as they died, 

The numerous oflfepring bend, 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 

As though they did intend 
For past oS'euces to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 
Those mellow days are post and dim. 

And generations new. 
In regular descent from him 

Have fill'd the stately pew. 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vault below. 
And now the modern-polished squire 

With his gay train appear, 
Wlio duly to the ludl retire 

A season eveiy year, 
And fill the seat with belle and beaux 
As 'twas so many yeara ago. 

Peix;liance all tlioughtless as they tread 

The hoUow-sounding floor 
Of that dark house of kindred dead 

Which sludl, as heretofore. 
In turn receive to silent rest, 
Another and another guest. 
The feather'd hearse and sable train 

In all its wonted state, 
Sliall wind along the village-lane 

And stand before the gate. 
Brought many a distant coimtry thro* 
To join tlie final rendezvous. 
And when the raco is swept away 

All to their dusty beds, 
Still shall the mellow evening ray 

Shine gently o'er their heads; 
Wliile other faces, fresh und new, 
Shall occupy the Squire's Tew. — Miss Tayioh. 
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THE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF 

CEYLON. 

VII. The Peabl Fishery. 

The Pearl Fishery is, perha|M, upon the whole, the most 
interesting thing connected with this remarkable island. 
The number of persons who assemble when the season for 
pearl-diving commences, is from ^fty to sixty thousand, 
consisting of divers, mariners, merchants, and tradesmen 
of every description. " The fishery is described by Caesar 
Frederick and a variety of authors. He informs us that 
the divers were chiefly Christians of Malabar in bis time. 
Tliey are now a mixture of that description of Roman 
Catholics and Hindoos; but the superstitions practised to 
preserve the divers from the sharks, and other dangers of 
their profession, are iMf Hindoo. Several fanatics are well 
paid for tjieir aiteiul«4)^ 4^00^ ^ ftrfiery for that purpose ; 
and the shwits ^fe B§ f>})Qi^nt U> tlie conjuration of a 
Brahmin, as th^y (u^ \i» ^ iM' of a Malabar priest, for 
the charjj> i§ kv f^ fffmm <Bf>ica4oM*. Tlwse who wish 
to inquire faftkfi¥ hl^ 1^ *eiay, wiJJ nmap wi0i a very 
excellent ^/Bco^pjt ^ff H^e 4mUc tffi$earches, vol. v., by Mr. 
Le Becic ; ^i |bb«l fi^rr U^ W}H fU^dtkaXtbis fishery which 
used to m-oi^ifsfi fM/f^^py ^tmmf4 pounds to tb^ Portuguese 
and Dufcjj, ffoiwiM iH 1^ y«?r 1797 a hundred and fifty 
thousaiwJ ^oj^ ti^ ^^aiMm^)^ fff jth* English." 

" In ^be #i«^ of ^ Perij^us, nom M condemned 
criminals werip |BpwU>ir«4 W W»e service ^ a practice common 
to all the piWtivjBS (ftf 4j^ WW^ent yfodd, in tlieir mines, in 
their galleys, m rf^ fi0O8twc«40n pf their pub)ic buildings, 
and execMiion of aU their public works. The mines of 
Potosi axe still woj^kM i>y »la\es, where the same miseries 
are experienced. »s A^a^archidjes has depicted io the 
gold-mines of Egypt; whil^ i^J Europe, or at least in 
England, wo never vant freenwft ^ work in our collieries, 
in our mines of tm, lead, or copper, whose labour is pro- 
cured and whose dangers are compepsate4 i^y the higher 
price they obtain /for fixe services they m« p) jjerform*.' 

At veitain seasons the pearl-oysters are seen Hosting 
about on the sea, covering a great ^xteut of surface, and 
so extremely minute as to appear Mke the spawn of fish. 
In this state they are carried by the currents round the 
coasts of Ceylon, until their increased isipi causes tliem to 
sink, when they form beds, ficom wWcJi a very considerable 
revenue is derived. The best oysters are those takep from 
the banks of Arippo, near the guif of Mioar, which are 
usually found iu fi*om five aiu) M M( ^ se^eo fathoms of 
water. The best pcari^ are gciu^^i}^ Ukm^ from the most 
fleshy part of the oyster, neai* |^i^ bjf'^i?^ of t^ie shell ; but 
they are likewise found in all f>aj'ts or ibc fish, a^d adiiering 
to the shells. There have occasionally been ibund upwards 
of a hundred pearls of difibrejit 4>j^-/es ip a single oyster. 
All the oysters do not coniaitf pearls, viUif^ »re supposed 
to be produced by disease ip thd fiJi. f f ft poaii be mitf 
it is found to consist of §. Aveeessio^ of }a^in» like the 
onion, and is no doubt copipose4 fif tbe sam,« flatter as the 
shell. Notwithstanding tf^e tre^u^'e which t))ese oysters 
contain, a bushel of ^|Q» m»f be purchased off Arippo, 
during the fishing-aeason, for a Less sum than » ^shel of 
common oyst^srs at Feverslva|# or (Coicfaester. 

The boats used at ffiQ pe^-i&i>heries 9se froqi eight to 
fifteen ton« burdeo, §M WUi^ 4eciu». The head and 
ste'rn are oeariy aif^, die Mter )»»yii^ » slight curve, and 
the steii^-post bei^ goQcraiiy sti>ight. jhe^ have no keel; 
the bottom is rowi4> tlMJ br^^h 4^' |he boat increasing to 
the top of the guuwa|^^ 7!^^ ^ts are rigged with one 
rude mast, jjind cai-ry pne iug-sai), ma^le o? light cloth, 
loosely sowe4 to a jUg^t «ioire ro^, so that it blows out very 
much. From these rttd# f^Uiugs tlu)' boats are subject to 
frequent accidepjts, a^d ofte^i require to be towed to the 
shore. They ]fi9u\fi the shore with a land-wind about mid- 
night, and fn^^od to tive b«^, « 4i«t«tfiee of from nine to 
twelve miles. If they reach it before dayligl^, they 
anchor close by the governmetit giiardrvessel, which is 
always stationad thei<e, fra^i^ lights ^sted at ni^ht to 
direct the boats to the bank. Tl^e men begin to dive as 
soon as Uiere is litfht ouougii io see» And ^ntinue their 
labours till noon, wfae^ a gun is fired Aom the guard-vessel 
for the diving to ecaae. The weather U generally calm 
during the fishing period, Miie lightest interruption of which 
is an insurmouutable obstacle to the eontinuance of their 
pursuit. 

The crew of a boat consists of a tindal or naftter, ten 
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divers, and thirteen other men who manage the boat and 
attend to the divers when fishing, ^aeh boat has fi%*e 
diving-stones, the ten 4i^ers relieving each otlier. so that 
five are const^iptiy at work during the hours oi fishing. 
The weight of the diving-stones varies from fifteen to 
twenty- five pounds, according to the size of the diver: 
some stout nicn find it necessar}' to have from (qxix to eig:ht 
pounds of stone in a waist-belt, to enable them to keep at 
the bottom, till they have filled their net with oysters. 
The form of a diving-stone resembles a pine, and is sus- 
pended by a double cord- The net is eijg^hteen jAches deep, 
fastened to a hoop eighteen inches in diameter, slung to a 
single cord. 

On preparing to commence fishing, the diver strips off 
his clothes, having only a narrow slip of cloth round the 
loins. After offering up his devotions, he plunges into 
the water and swims to the diving-stone, whicfi the 
attendants have hung over the boat*s side ; he then places 
the toes of his right foot between the doublo cord of the 
diving-stone; the coil of the double cord being passed 
over a stick projecting from the side of the t>oat, he is 
enabled, by grasping all parts of" the rope, to support 
himself and the stone, and raise or lower the latter for his 
own convenience, while he remains at the suriace; he now 
puts his left foot on the hoop of the net, and presses it 
against the diving-stone, retaining the cord in his hand, the 
attendants taking care that the cords are clear for running 
out of the boatt. 

Many divers will not venture to descend until the shark- 
charmer is on the bank, and has secured the mouths of 
the sharks; while some are provided with a written charm 
from their priests, which they wrap up in oilcloth, perfectly 
secured from the water, and dive with it on their persons. 
Others, being Roman Catholics, appear satisfied with an 
assurance from their priest, that they have his prayers for 
their protection; but I am informed they are all happy to 
secure the interest of the shark-charmer, who is paid by 
the government, besides being allowed a perquisite of ten 
oysters from every boat daily, during the fishery. These 
empirics have all the resolute audacity of their trade; 
they maintain their power with the most imnertinent 
elo(juence, and should a shark happen to give the lie to 
their pretensions, tliey are instantly ready with the most 
ipgenious excuses, and so complete is their ascendency 
over the credulity of the divers, that an accident from a 
shark never awakens the slightest mistrust of the power 
of these impostors to keep them off. 

Captain Stewart, in a paper published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, mentions a circum 
stance which strongly characterizes the impudent pre- 
tensions of these sliark-charmers. He had frequently 
urged one pf tliem to charm a shark to appear along-side 
the vessel in which Captain Stewart then was; but the 
wily i-ogue declined doing it, though he positively main- 
tained it to be in his power, on the ground that it would nut 
be right, his business being to send them away. " During 
the few days," says Captain Stewart, " that we were 
employed marking off the ground to be fished, a shark 
was seen and reported to me. I instantly sent fi>r the 
shark-charmer to bo brought before me, and desired him 
to account for permitting a shark to appear at a time when 
alarm might have a serious influence on the success of the 
fishery. He replied that I had frequently requested him 
to summon a shark to appear, and he had tlierefore allowed 
this one the liberty to please me." 

The number of oysters secured during the period of the 
fishery^ which is about a month, is prodigious. One boat 
has been known to bring to land in one day as many as 
thirty- three thousand. These are regularly deposited 
in heaps, as they are brought ashore, where they are 
allowed to remain, until they become putrid, this being 
necessary in order to remove the pearls easily from the 
tough matter by which they are surrounded. They are 
then thrown into large square receptacles, enclosed by 
walls about a foot high, for the better preservation of the 
pearls. These compartments communicate by four un- 
covered drains of gradual descent, with a small bath in 
the centre of the enclosure, so that whatever pearls arc 
swept away by accidental rains, or the washing of the 
oysters, are carried into this cistern, and none can be lost. 
Where there are no pavements of the above description, 
the oysters are heaped on double mats spread upon the 
sand within railed enclosures; at t^ gate of each of which 
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a^constant guard is kept for the prevention of thefts. But 
notwithstanding all the vigilance that can he used, pilfering 
prevails through the different scenes of the fishery io 
a great extent. The divers, the boatmen, the persons 
employed in washing the oysters and sifting the sand, 
leave no expedient untried to accomplish frauds. Even 
the peons employed as a check upon the labourers, have 
been known to attach a viscous substance to the end of 
their canes, and thus extract from the washing-troughs 
valuable pearls with the very instruments used to punish 
similar delinquents. 

When the oysters are in a state of sufficient decay to be 
washed, a portion of them is thrown into a canoe fit\een 
feet in length, three in breadth, and as many in depth. This 
canoe is filled with salt water, in which the oystera are 
allowed to remain for twelve hours, in order that the putrid 
substance may become perfectly soft, and be thus the more 
readily disengaged firom the maggots, which float upon 
the surface and are easily thrown out. From twelve to 
fifteen naked men are ranged along the sides of the canoe, 
which is a little elevated at one end, so as to allow the 
water to run off, when it is full. The oysters are taken up 
one by one, the shells broken from one another, and 
washed in the water. The stench proceeding from the 
canoe during this operation, is the most disgusting that 
can be conceived. The labourers and overseers, however, 
remain, from habit, apparently insensible to the horrible 
odour, and prosecute their business without expressing any 
disagreeable sensations. Those shells which have pearls 
adhering to them are thrown on one side, and afterwards 
handed to clippers, whose business it is to disengage the 
pearls from the shells by means of a forceps and hammer. 
These pearls, imperfect and deformed as they invariably 
are, have been generally estimated at forty pagodas per 
pound-weight, and have occasionally reached the price of 
sixty-four. The roundest and best of them are rendered 
fit to be strung with other pearls. Many of them are 
used for setting in brooches and rings. The refuse is 
mixed with the sand-pearl and sold to make chunam for 
the palates of certain Chinese epicures, from whom it may 
be presumed Cleopatra learned the luxury of swallowing 
pearls, y This part of the produce of the pearl-fishery is 
sufficient to pay the wages of all the servants and labourers 
employed, and to cover every other incidental expense. 

When all the shells are thrown out of the canoe, the 
slimy substance of the ousters, turned into mud, remains 
at the bottom, mixed with sand and small fragments of 
shells. The dirty water is drawn off in buckets from the 
lower end of the canoe and emptied into a sack, hung like 
a jelly-bag; thus no pearls can escape. Clear water is 
then poured in at the upper end of the canoe; three or 
four men stir up the putrescent mass and sand with their 
bands from the lower end, and prevent the pearls from 
being washed down. These sink to the bottom and are 
kept back by raised pieces of wood, left in hollowing out 
the canoe. The large pearls are now distinctly seen; the 
whole of the refuse mAter is taken from the canoe, and 
the bag spread out on a coarse cloth to dry in the sun*. 

J. H. C. 
• See Cordihee's Hittory of CeyUm, vol. ii., p. S9, 



Haydn used to relate, with much pleasure, a dispute 
which he had with a music-seller in London. Amusing 
himself ono morning, after tlie English fashion, in shopping, 
he inquired of a music-seller if he had any select and 
beautiful music? "Certainly," replied the shopman, "I 
have just printed some sublime music of Haydn's." " Oh," 
returned Haydn, **I*ll have nothing to do with that." 
"How, sir, you will have nothing to do with Haydn's 
music I And pray what fault have you to find with it?" 
" Oh, plenty ; but it is useless talking about it, since it does 
not suit me: show me some other." The music-seller, 
who was a warm Haydnist, replied, "No, sir, I have 
music, it is true, but not for such as you;" and turned 
his back upon him. As Haydn was going away, smiling, 
a gentleman of his acquaintance entered, and accosted him 
by name. The music-seller, still out of humour, turned 
round at the name, and said to the person who had just 
entered the shop: "Haydn I — ay, here's a fellow who says 
he does not like that great man's music." The EngHsh- 
inan laughed ; an explanation took place, and the music- 
seller was made acquainted with the man who found fault 
with Haydn's music. — L\fe qf Haydn, 



THOUGHTS ON THiE BEAUTIES OP THE 
CREATION. 

The more attentively we consider the face of nature, 
the more deeply we pry into its mysteries, and make 
ourselves acquainted with its secrets, the more do we 
acknowledge the wisdom of the Creator, — the mofe 
do we feel that " the Heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handy work." 
Every advance in science, every new discovery in the 
structure and organization of the bodies that surround 
us^ does but increase our admiration^ and confirm 
our assurance that 

The hand that made them is divine. 

The Geologist investigates the crust of the earth. 
He observes the nature of its strata, — the position 
superiorly of such as are porous and permeable 
deeper down, those that are tenacious and resisting. 
He recognises in this arrangement the source of " the 
rivers that run among the hills.'* He observes that 
had this order been reversed, the rain which falls 
from heaven would have deluged the surface of the 
earth without penetratuig its bosom, and would in 
wild devastating torrents have swept from its face those 
fruits and plants that it now so beneficently nourishes 
and evolves. 

The Chemist analyie^ what were formerly looked 
on as elementary subbcances. In the air he finds 
two gases, one of which is by itself fatal to animal 
life, while an undue proportion of the other would 
change the air we breathe into a corrosive poison ; 
yet they are mixed in such proportions as to form 
the compound most suited to support that curious 
vital phenomenon, respiration. Ajid whether this 
compound be examined in the depths of the lowest 
mines^ or at the greatest heights to which men have 
ascended, the proportions of this combination are 
found to be unvaried. He examines the earths -, he 
considei^ their use for the growth and support of 
plants ; and he asks himself what should they con- 
sist of for this purpose. Plants he finds to contain 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and salts. The two 
former can be deriyed from the air that surrounds 
the water which moistens them : for the latter, they 
are dependent on the soil in which they are rooted. 
However various the composition of this soil, it 
consists essentially of two parts. One is a certain 
quantity of earthy matters, such as clay, lime, and 
magnesia : the other is formed from the remains of 
animal and vegetable substances, which, when mixed 
with the former, constitute common mould. The 
rain, then, percolating through this mould, dissolves 
the soluble salts with which it comes in contact, 
together with the gaseous, extractive, and other 
matters formed by the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable remains. Saturated with these nutritious 
matters it is presented to the roots, by them it is 
readily absorbed and sent as sap to the leaves, there, 
by exposure to air, to undergo the final process of 
assimilation. 

The Botanist here steps in, and adds his mite to 
that beautifully continuous train of evidence, which, 
like the golden chain of the poet, binds together 
heaven and earth. He observes the beautiful adapta- 
tion of the plant, to the soil in which it is intended 
to grow. The stately red mangrove springs in a wet 
and hoggy soil which could scarcely support it erect 
against the first passing breeze. But how wisely is 
this cared for ! It arises from several roots, each 
root rising some feet above the earth before it unites 
with its fellows to form the trunk: further, slender 
shoots about three inches m circumference, quite 
bare, and jointed, grow from the trunk and branches 
in great abundance, then descend into the cp.vthlC 
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take root, and thus afford support to the parent stem. 
The cocoa, which is a large tree of the shores of the 
torrid zone, grows in pure sand, which it interlaces 
with such a prodigious quantity of fibres, as to form 
around it a solid mass. It is on this basis that it 
withstands the most furious tempests in the midst of 
a moving soil. 

A constant supply of moisture is necessary to the 
life of the plant; and when the thirsty soil fails to 
impart this through the root, how b^utifiil is the 
provision that enables the leaves to absorb the 
aqueous vapour from the atmosphere, and by the 
faculty they possess of radiating heat, so to reduce 
their temperature during the night, as to cause the 
deposition on themselves of " the gentle dew from 
heaven.** 

Heat is essential for evolving and matiiring the 
delicate organs on which the reproduction of the 
plant depends. The organs are situated in the 
centre of the blossom, which, gathering the rays, 
reflects them in on its tender charge; an effect very 
much increased by its general incurved form. But 
what colours are most favourable to the reflection of 
heat? 

Science has shown that light colours reflect, while 
dark absorb. But although this fact was so long un- 
discovered by science, how skilfully has it been taken 
advantage of by Almighty Wisdom ! *' Consider the 
lilies of the field." Is not the dazzling whiteness of 
the snowdrop, the delicate tint of the hyacinth, the 
narcissus, and the early anemone, intended to reflect 
the chill rays of a wintry sun, and to increase to the 
utmost the scanty heat it affords ? Is not this in- 
tention assisted by their general low-lying position, 
which exposes them to all the heat the earth radiates ? 
while the deep colours and lofty stems of the sum- 
mer and autumnal flowers, clearly evince that such 
contrivance was here needless, and was therefore 
omitted. With equal care are they guarded against 
the effects of a too-scorching heat; and while with 
us they are found in the meadows, enamelling the 
soil, between the tropics they are raised aloft, and 
made the ornaments of the forest, which by its foliage 
shelters them from the blaze of the mid-day sun, 
while, by their situation, they are sufficiently removed 
from the parched and burning earth. 

How beneficent was it of Divine goodness to ordain, 
that com, so necessary to the support of man, should 
grow, not on bulky vegetables, requiring much space 
and length of time for reproduction, but on small 
slender plants, which spring up almost as soon as 
the seed is put into the ground. In the former case, 
the destruction of a crop would have been followed 
by famine for many years; in the latter, there is 
nothing more than inconvenience for 'a few months. 

But, beyond all measure, the most interesting a& 
referring to the curious and intricate of the works 
of the Almighty, are the discoveries of the anatomist 
and naturalist. Every step he makes in the acquaint- 
ance with nature, every new fact that he discovers, 
opens to him such a boundless exhibition of wisdom, 
goodness, and mercy, that. 

Transported with the view, he's lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

He observes the countless tribes of fishes " that have 
their way in the deep, and occupy themselves in the 
great waters.*' How admirably is their shape adapted 
to cleaving their way through the watery element; how 
powerful the muscles of the tail, by which chiefly 
they are propelled ; how ingenious the situation and 
construction of the air-bladder, by which they are 
enabled to rise or sink at pleasure ; but, above all, 
how beautiful is the mechanism of their respiration ! 



That which to animals with lungs would be painful 
and laborious, is, by the substitution of gills, ren- 
dered easy, and free from trouble. The fish fills its 
mouth with water, and, insti>ad of swallowing, suf. 
fers it to pass through its gills. To each branch of 
the gills is distributed a vein and artery, by means 
of which the blood is exposed to the vivifying prin- 
ciple contained in the water, or in the air which is 
held dissolved in the water; and thus the same 
chanj^e is produced as in us by the passage of the 
blood through the lungs, — ^it is arterialized, and ren- 
dered fit for the nutriment of the body. 

In birds the great object seems to have been light- 
ness, to enable them to soar through the spacious 
fields of air, the clement it was intended they should 
occupy. For^his purpose their bones are hoUow, and 
filled with air; their lungs are continuous, with a 
number of air-sacs, which run down into the abdo- 
men, occupying much space with little weight, 
while, at the same time, they assist in the rapid 
aeration of the blood, so necessary to animals of such 
quickness of motion and rapidity of impulse. Their 
wings are widely extended, in comparison with the 
size of their bodies, by which means they are ena- 
bled to condense a considerable body of air, which, 
by its elasticity, assists them in their flight. To 
enable them to maintain their position in the air, it 
is necessary that the centre of gravity should lie 
beneath the line of their wings, else they would 
tumble over in their flight. To attain this object, 
one of the large muscles for elevating the wing is 
actually placed with the depressors of the wing on 
the front of the breast, and made to turn, as it were, 
over a pulley, to gain the back of the pinion, and 
enable it to exert its proper action. The means by 
which a bird, while sleeping, maintains its hold on 
the branch, is equally admirable. The tendon run- 
ning from the muscle, which Ms situated high up on 
the thigh, to the extremities of the talons, runs be- 
hind the joint, or elbow, of the leg. As the bird 
sits down, this joint is bent, and the tendon passing 
over it, is, of course, strained ; from which results, 
mechanically, the closure of the talons round the 
object on which they are placed, and thus, without 
any muscular exertion, the hold is kept while the 
bird sleeps. 

And now, as we approach man, and the higher 
order of animals, facts crowd on us in such count- 
less abundance, in such rich profusion, that we know 
not how to reject, or which to select They arc too 
important to be curtailed, too numerous to be in- 
serted at the end of an article. But, before we part, 
let us glance with our mind*s eye over the few, but 
interesting, facts we have collected. Let us observe 
their exquisite ingenuity, — their beautiful adaptation 
and suitability to circumstances. And shall we then 
attribute them to a blind chance, — ^an indiscrimi- 
nating destiny. No ; we shall not so far insult our 
reason. Voiceless though they be, they declare, in 
language not to be misunderstood, the existence of 
an ever- wise and ever-bounteous Creator, " God over 
all, blessed for ever.*' P. B. L. 



The first thing to be instilled into the minds of children, is 
to fear God. This is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of wisdom. Next, they ought to be induced to be kind 
one to another. Great care ought to be taken to guard 
against speaking on improper subjects in their presence, 
since lasting impressions are made at a very early age ; 
on the contrary, our conversation ought to be on good and 
instructive topics. Imperceptibly to themselves or others, 
they derive great benefit from such discourse, for it is quite 
certain that children take the tinge either of good or 
evil, without the process being discovered.— -Philip db 
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THE PHYSALIA, or PORTUGUESE MAN 
OF WAR. (Physalia pelagica,) 
The Physalia is one of those singular inhabitants of 
the deep which delight us by their beautiful colours, 
and by their phosphorescent light, and astonish the 
incautious observer by their power of stinging or 
benumbing the hand when touched. We have already. 
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in describing the phosphorescence of the sea*, 
noticed several curious creatures which have some 
resemblance to the Physalia. 

The species represented above are common in 
most of the seas of the hot climates of the world, 
are well known to the mariners of most nations, and 
have received many uncommon names, — Portuguese 
men-of-war, Guinea-ships, frigates, sea-bladders, &c., 
from their fancied resemblance, when floating on the 
surface, to vessels in full sail. When first taken out 
of the water, the Physalia excites the admiration of 
the spectators, by the elegant and vivid colours with 
which it is adorned. These tints, however, are as 
evanescent as they are brilliant j and soon after this 
animal is taken from its native element, the crest 
sinks; the bright crimson, green, and purple tints^ 
lose their brilliancy; and the beauty which had pre- 
viously excited so fkuch admiration, fades ; and at 
last totally vanishes. The upper part of the animal, 
when floating, is surmounted with a kind of crest or 
ridge, formed by a membranous bag, which, it is 
said, the animal has the power of inflating at 
pleasure; but this is disputed by a recent observer. 
This bag or crest is fringed round the edges, and 
is of a beautiful light-blue colour^ with occasional 
streaks of a delicate sea-green, tinged with crimson. 
The power it possesses of benumbing, when touched, 
appears to reside in its tentacula, or feelers, a large 
bunch of which are attached to the undermost part 
of its body, some short and thick, others long and 
threadlike, and extending to several yards in length; 
* Sm Saturday Magatine, Vol. V., p. 204. 



these seem to consist of a cham of globules, filled with 
an extremely acrid fluid; in colour, a beautiful purple, 
with an admixture of crimson. Mr. Bennet, in his 
Polynesian Wanderings, relates the effects of its sting. 
" I was desirous of trying its effects on myself, for 
the purpose of ascertaining from personal experience, 
the constitutional irritative effects resulting from it. 
On taking hold of the animal, it raised its tentacula, 
and stung me on the second and ring fingers: the 
sensation was similar at first to that produced by the 
nettle, and before a few minutes had elapsed, a violent 
aching pain succeeded, affecting more severely the 
joints of the fingers; on cold water being applied, it 
was found rather to increase than diminish the effects. 
In a quarter of an hour, the fore-arm and elbow were 
severely affected; till at length it became almost 
unbearable, and gradually extended itself to the 
shoulder and chest, and impeded the breathing. 
These symptoms continued for about half an hour, 
when they gradually abated ; but the arm was be- 
numbed for the remainder of the day." 



FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE CHINESE. 

Thk Chinese arc remarkable for the extraordinary respect 
which they pay to their parents. If it even be true, as 
some writers assert, that with these people filial reverence 
is not so much a moral feeling as a precept which in the 
course of time has acquired all the force of a positive law, 
and that filial piety exists rather in the maxims of the 
government than in the hearts of the subjects, still it wears 
an appearance of a virtue, tliat demands admiration. The 
Chinese writers have carefully recorded a great number of 
remarkable instances of filial piety. 

A boy, eight years of age, gave a verj' affecting proof of 
affection for his parents. They were so poor, that they 
could not afford to procure a kind of curtain, which is com- 
monly used in the hot countries of the east to defend per- 
sons in bed from troublesome insects, called mosquitoes, 
and which is ihence named a mosquito-curtain. The poor 
boy strove in various ways to protect his parents from the 
painful bites of these insects, but in vain. At length, he 
hit upon a contrivance, which shows that no sacrifice is too 
great for real affection. When his parents had retired 
to rest, he seated himself by their bed, stripped off his 
clothes to the waist, and suffered the mosquitoes to settle 
upon him, without driving them ,away. ** Whtn they 
have filled themselves with my blood," said he, " they v ill 
not disturb my parents." 

But the duties of children towards their parents are not 
limited to the duration of the lives of the latter. During 
the period of mourning for them, which is twenty-seven 
months, public ofiicers are not allowed to perform any 
kind of business. It is not uncommon for a family to 
expend the whole of the property left behind by a parent 
on his funeral ; and when children are not in circumstances 
to bury a father in a respectable manner, they will keep his 
coflin for several years. These observations will serve to 
illustrate the following narrative. 

A man, having been apprehended on a charge of having 
committed an offence against the state, escaped from the 
custody of his guards, and sought refuge with his friend 
Loo-nan-kin. His retreat was discovered. Loo-nan-kin 
was imprisoned, and preparations were making for his 
trial, when the younger brother came forward. " It is I 
who harboured the fugitive," said he, " of course I ought 
to die, and not my brother." Loo-nan-kin, on the other 
hand, declared that he alone was guilty, and that his 
brother had falsely accused himself. Tlie judge cross- 
questioned the young man with such skill, as to involve him 
in contradictions, and he was at length obliged to confess the 
imposture. " Alas !' said he, ** I had Strang reasons for 
acting thus : it is a long time since our mother died, and 
we have not yet been able to pay her the duties of sepul- 
ture. We have, moreover, a sister unmarried. My elder 
brother alone has it in his power to provide for these exi- 
gencies ; so that it were better for me to die in his^ stead. 
I conjure you, therefore, to receive my evidence." The 
judge was deeply affected : he reported this instance of 
filial piety and brotherly love to the supreme trijajn/' 
the emperor pardoned the culprit, zed by 
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SMELLING-SALTS. 

The compound known familiarly by the name of 
volatile or smelling-salts, is designated in chemical 
language carbonate of ammonia. 

Ammonia belongs to a class of bodies termed 
alkaline, and it is further distinguished from others 
of the same class by its volatility *j htfnce it is 
denominaU»d the volatile alkali. The purest and most 
simple form in which ammonia can be prepared is 
that of an aeriform, that is, a gaseous f bodyj ex- 
hibiting properties common to several of the gases, 
being transparent, colourless, and elastic, but easily 
known from all others by the peculiar pungency of 
its odour. Ammoniacal gas is extremely acrid, 
destroying the life of any animal that is compelled 
to breathe it. Its valuable qualities as a refreshing 
and agreeable stimulant, can be rendered available 
only when it is diluted with considerable quantities 
of atmospheric air. 

Ammonia enters readily into combination with 
a variety of other bodies, constituting substances of 
great importance in certain manufacturing processes. 
Its affinity for water is, however, among the most 
remarkable of its habitudes; that fluid being capable 
of absorbing 780 times its own bulk of ammoniacal 
gas 3 the volume of the liquid augmenting by the 
process in the proportions of six to ten. 

Ammonia can be obtained from each department 
of creation, the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal. In former times, that is, until within the 
last 120 years, it was manufactured exclusively in 
Egypt, from soot collected after burning the dang 
of camels and other animals, which in that country 
is dried and used by the common people as fuel. 
The product of this simple process was identical 
with that known in the present day as a salt of a 
tough texture, called sal ammoniac; the chemical 
name for it being muriate of ammonia. At a later 
period a variety of materials have been employed for 
the manufacture of ammonia in Europe, as well as 
in other parts of the world. Among these we may 
particularly enumerate almost every kind of putrid 
animal matter; the bones, hoofs, and horns of 
animals; woollen rags, soot, and pounded coal. 
Since gas-lighting has been so extensively diffused, 
the ordinary methods for obtaining ammonia have 
been in a great measure superseded. In the manu- 
facture of coal gas ammonia is formed in con- 
siderable quantities, which, uniting with the water 
separated from the coal in distillation, constitutes 
that disagreeable, and, as it was for some time con- 
sidered, useless, product, now known by the name of 
ammoniacal liquor. 

Among the great variety of transformations 
effected by chemical art, perhaps there are none 
more astonishing to an unpractised observer than 
some of those of which ammonia is susceptible; and 
of this the refuse liquor of gas-works affords ample 
proof. Holding in solution the greater portion of 
the impurities generated along with the gas, the 
principal of which are sulphur and ammonia, this 
liquid emits one of the most offensive odours with 
which we are acquainted. Being mixed, however, 
with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) in certain propor- 
tions, and the mixture evaporated, a crystallized salt 
is obtained, which is entirely destitute of odour j this 
is called sulphate of ammonia. If a process similar 

• Volatility is a term derived from a Latin word which signifies 
to fly. As applied to inorganic substances, it denotes a property by 
which they are speedily dissipated or evaporated among the particles 
of the surrounding air. 

t We shall soon have occasion in the series of papers on ** Expe- 
rimental Science," to describe at some length the constitution and 
general character of gas$t* 



to that just mentioned be adopted, muriatic acid 
(spirit of salt) being substituted for sulphuric, the 
product will be muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac,) 
and that is the most useful form in which ammonia, 
as an article of commerce, can be prepared. This salt 
is, like the former, wholly without any kind of odour. 

It now remains for us to say something of those 
preparations of ammonia which are used chiefly on 
account of the agreeable odour by which they are 
distinguished. And first of all we may illustrate, by 
the following simple experiment, the way in which 
the carbonate is formed , — that which constitutes the 
base of the common smelling salts. Procure (say) 
half an ounce of muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac,) 
and an ounce of fresh-burnt lime. Reduce these 
dissimilar materials to a flue powder; then mix them 
in a saucer or on a piece of paper, and ammonia will 
be immediately set at liberty ; although previously to 
their being placed in contact, not the slightest trace 
of its characteristic odour could be detected. Chemi- 
cal action takes place between the salt of ammonia 
and the lime, producing carbonate of ammonia; the 
latter compound being exceedingly volatile, whilst 
each of the two former, in its separate state, exhibits 
qualities exactly the reverse. If quick-lime be not at 
hand, common chalk (carbonate of lime) might be 
substituted for it ; but in that case it will be necessary 
to heat the mixture. This can be done on the point 
of a knife, over the flame of a lamp or candle, when 
ammonia will be disengaged, as in the former instance. 
The method we have just mentioned approaches very 
closely to that adopted in the preparation of carbonate 
of ammonia in the large way. This is termed suhli- 
motion, and consists in mixing one part of muriate of 
ammonia with two parts of chalk, in a proper v^sel: 
on applying heat, the volatile portion is disengaged, 
and collected in a separate vessel. Carbonate of 
ammonia when used as smelling-salts, is generally 
flavoured with a little of the essential oil of lavender, 
bergamot, or some other agreeable perfume. 

Spirit of hartshorn is the name given to ammonia 
obtained from that material. When properly pre- 
pared, it is considered as somewhat more pleasant to 
the smell than common ammonia. It derives its 
peculiar odour from the oil which is contained in the 
horn. 

Liquid ammonia, commonly so called, (but known 
also by the names Spirit of Hartshorn, and Sal 
Volatile,) is water impregnated with ammoniacal gas, 
from which the latter has a constant tendency to 
escape, when the liquid is exposed to the atmosphere. 
Hence the necessity of keeping it in closely stopped 
bottles. The same precaution should also be observed 
in reference to carbonate of ammonia. R. R. 



Libraries are the wardrobes of literature, whence ra&u, 
properly informed, might bring forth something for oma 
ment, much for curiosity, and more for use. — G. Dyer. 

THE HAW OF THE EYE OF A HORSE. 

This is not like the membrana nicHtans of a bird, but it is 
a cartilage covered oonvexly by the rnembrana conjunctiva ; 
there is appended to it a mass of fat, and next to the a^at 
is the retiTMJtor muscJe : whenever the eye is excited, there 
is an action of this muscle; the eye-ball is retracted, the 
mass of fat is compressed, and by the compression of this 
the haw^ as it is termed, passes over the eye, so that you 
never see any thing like airt, or an extraneous body in the 
eye of the horse, unless a bit of grass gets entangled there. 
But in the most dry road a horse never suffers from dust, 
as his rider does, and it is owing to this provision of nature, 
a third eye-lid as it were, which runs over the eye. At the 
moment the eye is turned inward, the haw passes over tho 
eye, and having a glandular secretion, it removes whatever 
is offensive to the inner corner of the eyr^ffihen^il i^oon 
veyed out. — Sir Charlbs Bi^.^y VrtUVJgie 
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THIS SAILORS EVENING SONG 
Long the suu hath gone to res^ 
Dimm*d is now tlie deepeniiig west i 
And the sky hath lost the hue 
That the rich clouds o^er it threw : 
Ijoncly OD the palc-bhie sky 
Gleam faint streaks of crimson dye, 
Gloiiously the evening star 
Looks upon us from afar ; 
Aid us, o*er the changeful deep, 

Qd<J of Power ; 
Blea9 the sailor's ocean-sleep, 

At midi4ght*s hour. 

On the stilly twilight air 
"We would breathe our solemp prayer,— 
^' Bless the deai* ones of our home, 
Guide us through the wild wave's foam, 
To the light of those dear eyes. 
Where our hearts* best treasure lies. 
To the love in one fond breast, 
That unchanging home 'of rest ! 
Hear her, when at even-tide, 

She kneels to pray, 
That God would bless, defend, sad guide. 

Those far awayl*' 

Now the moon hath touch*d the sea. 

And the waves, all ti*emblingiy. 

Throw towards Heaven their silveiy spnj 

Happy in the gladdening ray : 

Thus, Redeemer, let thy love 

Bhinc upon us from above ; 

Touched by Thee, our hearts will rise. 

Grateful towards the glowing skies ; 

Guard us, shield us. Mighty Lord^ 

Thou dost not sleep ; 
Still the tempest with thy wor^, 

Ilule the deep ! 



Charity is an universal duty, which it is in every man's 
power sometimes to practise ; since e\ery degree of assist- 
ance given to another, upon proper motives, is an act of 
charity ; and there is scarcely any man in such a state of 
imbecility, as that he may not, on some occasions, benefit 
his neighbour. He that caanot relieve the poor, may in- 
struct the ignorant ; and he that cannot attend the sick, 
may reclaim the vicious. He that can give little assist- 
ance himself, may yet perform the duty of charity, by 
inflaming the ardour of others, and recommending the 
petitions which he cannot grant, to those who have more 
to bestow. The widow that shall give her mite to the 
treasury, the poor man who shall bring to the thirsty a cup 
of cold water, shall not lose their rewanl. — Dr. Johnson. 



There is this diflference between hatred and pity ; pity is a 
thing often avowed, seldom felt; hatred is a thing often 
felt, seldom avowed. 

Thbre is but one pursuit in life vfaicb it is in the power of 
all to follow, and of all to attain. It is subject to no dis- 
appointments, since he that perseveres, makes evjery diffi- 
culty an advancement, and every contest a victory; and 
this is the pursuit of virtue. Sincerely to aspire after 
virtue, is to gain her, and zealously jto labour after her 
wages, is to receive them. Those jthat seek her early, will 
find her before it is late j her reward fi}so is with her, and 
she will come quickly, for the breas^ of a good man is a 
little heaven commencing on ear^, w}ief» ftie Deity sits 
enthroned with unrivalle4 fnMuefice^ /every aubjufated 
passion, like ** the wind bM alfim, Arii^Pj? Ub wwd. * 

The arms by which it^ Hi disoesflioiu ff (tb^ worid »re 
to be combated, and the qa»UQ^s by wpidji i$ js to be 
reconciled to us. and we reconciled to i|, are piodisration, 
gentleness, a little indulgence jto n^t>d», af^id 41 great 4eal 
of distrust of ourselves, whicJ| ^e not ^^[uaiities ot a mem 
spirit, as some may possibly tliink jthem, fmi virtues of a 
great and noble kind, and sudi as dignify our nature, as 
much as they contribute to our repose and fortune; for 
nothing can be so unworthy of a well-composed soul, as to 
pass away life in bickerings and litigations, in snarling and 
scufiling with every one about us. We must be at peace 
with our species, if not for their sakes, yet very much for 
our own. — Burkjb. 



THE DROPPING-WPLL, KNARESBOROUGH, 

AND 

St. ROBERTS CHAPEL and CAVE. 
The Dropping- WqU of Knj^resborough *^ in York- 
shire, is situated on the south-western bank of the 
river Nid, amidst some of the most roniaatic scenery 
in England. The walks on this side of the river are 
through woods hanging over the water, with beautiful 
views through the trees of the lofty cUlfs, the town and 
the castle. The remarkable spring represented in the 
engraving, and which, from its being in the neighbour- 
hood of Harrogate, is mui^h resorted to by visiters, 
rises at the foot of a limestone rock. After running 
about twenty yards jtowards the river, it spreads itself 
over the top of a crag, about thirty feet high, from 
whence it falls in a shower, dropping perpendicularly 
very fast, and making a pleasing sound, thus gratify- 
ing the ear as well as the eye. The water, the dis- 
charge of which is reckoned at about twenty gallons 
a minute, is very cold, and has a petrifying quality, 
being impregnated with spar and other earthy matter. 
It soon incrusts every thing on which it falls ; and 
visiters may be supphed with petrified wood, eggs, 
birds' nests, and even wigs. This interesting object, 
and the peculiarities which have rendered it famous, 
did not escape ^he notice of our great antiquary 
Leland, who travelled about England in 1 536, and who 
says : — " On the farther ripe {bank) of Nid, as I came, 
is a well of a wonderful nature called the Dropping 
Well, for out of the great rocks by it, distilleth water 
continually into it. This water is cold, and of such 
a nature that what thing soever falleth out of the 
rocks into this pit, or is cast in, or groweth about the 
rocks, and is touched of this water, groweth into 
stone 5 or else some sand or other fine ground that is 
about the rocks cometh down with the continual 
dropping of the things in the rocks, and cleaveth on 
such things as it taketh, and giveth it by continuance 
the shape of a stone.'* 

Near this spot, according to tradition, and the 
wonderful " histories" sold there, was bom the most 
notorious of ail witches, Modier Shipton -, and cer- 
tainly a more bold and singular scene could hardly 
have been fixed upon by the lovers of the marvellous 
for such an event. 

Further on, at the foot of a range of precipices, 
is St. Robert's Chapel, with a neat arched and ribbed 
roof, and a window and gothic door, all cut out of 
the rock. On one side are four hideous faces -, in 
front is an altar: and niches, in which probably were 
once images, are to be seen on two of the sides. 
Close to the door, on the outside of this narrow cell, 
is cut a tremendous figure in the act of drawing a 
sword, possibly designed for a gigantic apparition ; 
for it appears that St. Robert, who was a hermit 
lining in the reign of King John, underwent great 
persecution from William de Estoteville ; the latter, 
^ipwever, tepified by a spectre of enormous size and 
horrible aspect, which continued to trouble him, be- 
stowed QU Robert, by way of expiation, a grant of all 
the Imds between, this cell and Grimbald crag-stone. 
About n mile distant from the chapel is the Cave 
of the isqijat, whlcb is /stated to have been his usual 
residence. Jt h^s for an entrance a small square 
4oor, and extends about ^jLeen feet within. This 
place is %wfi^y noen^orable as the scene of a bar- 
barous murder, in the year 17 4b. Daniel Clark, with 
one Sichard IJousemau, and tiie infamous Eugene 
Aram, schoolmaster of K#iaresborough, a man of 
great talents, had joined in a plan of robbing many 



* For an account ot Knaretboroagh, 8ee Satm 
Vol. IV., p. 26. Digitized by 
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of their neighbours of plate and other property to a 
large amount. In this cave they met, either to divide 
the spoil, or to settle the disposal of it; and, the 
villains falling out, Clark was murdered by his part- 
ners in guilt, and buried in the cave. On his being 
misted, it was generally supposed that he had fled the 
country J Aram soon after retired to Lynn in Nor- 
folk, where he lived as usher of a school for a period 
of thirteen years, but after that long interval, the 
finger of Providence pointed out the authors of the 
horrid crime in a very remarkable manner. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o*erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 

A labourer, while digging in a quarry, for stone to 
supply a lime-kiln, near Knaresborough, struck upon 
a human skeleton. . Th&- minds of the people were 
aroused -, many of them who^remembered Clark, and 
could not account for his entire disappearance, fancied 
the skeleton might have been his. The coroner was 
called in; and the wife of Aram, who had been de- 
serted by her husband, and had occasionally dropped 
some. dark hints tipon' the subject, was examined. 
Her evidence led to the apprehension of Rpusem^ii, 
who betrayed great confusion' before ^the^magist^ft" 



frequently changing colour ; aitd, IfiSwog 

the bones, he exclaimed, evidently ^olF-lilfr guard. 



' This is no more Dan Clark's^bone than it i^ mine ! 
This produced -a' further anct^clwser inqujgg, which 
ended in Houseman's full confeSsi^,. thi^t ^|ik had . 
been murdered hy Ehge^e Aram, ^nd that the body 
was buried in St. ^obert^^ave^^h^, added &at the 
head l^iy to the right in the turn at the entrance of the 
cave; and Ctark's skeleton was ac(i<fcdingly^ found 
there in exactly the posture described. Aram was 
seized at Lynn, and, together with Houseman, brought 
to trial at York Castle, on the 3rd of August, 1759. 
The latter, having been arraigned and ^ acquitted^ 
became evident against Apyg. wh^ delivered a 
most ingenious qjjd artful oele&c!^ ^bMkiding in 
antiquarian lore ancSgei)^(al^ett£|ung> but still more 
marked with cunning. This curious pi^duction, 
togetlftr- with a memoir of the murde^^er, is to be 
found in Kippis's Biographia iBrtf Jl ifife i^a yhere he 
appears in company much too good for him, although 
the writer of his life does not endeavour to give 
a false gloss to the subject by making a vile felon 
JnterestJDg. He was convicted, and soon after 



owned the justice of the sentence. His end was 
horrible, for he attempted to prevent the shame of a 
pubhc execution by suicide, and succeeded so far in 
thus heaping crime upon crime, as to be brought 
only just alive to the gallows. The body being after- 
wards conveyed to Knaresborough Forest, that the 
warning might be more impressive and frightful, he 
was there hung in chains. J^ y 

It appears that the dreadful act was perpetrated 
during a course of close and laborious study, which he 
persevered in after its commission, even up to the time 
of his detection. He applied himself to poetry, history, 
botany, and antiquities, including heraldry; became 
acquainted with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic; he also investigated the Celtic, which, on 
comparison with the sacred and learned languages, he 
said he found so much allied to them, that he had 
begun to form a Comparative Lexicon; when, suddenly, 
he discovered to his horror, that, like the wpalth 
mentioned by the wise man, the ^ riches'* of human 
knowledge " profit not in the day of wrath !" In 
him we see an instance of an excellent head joined 
with shocking depravity of. conduct ; of the wisdom 
.-- s««.**v^,. of the serpent without the harmlessness of the dove : 
up one •of \&d, from his fate, many may learn the need there is 
of guarding all the avenues of the heart against the 
temptations of unlawful gain. They may bear in 
mind the indignant, but, from what followed, awful 
and instructive, question of Hazael, which he put to 
the prophet, when little dreaming of the tremendous 
invoads of vice upon himself: " What! is thy servaut 
A DOG^ that he should do this great thing?*' 



Thx only things in which we can be said to have any pro- 
perty, are our actions. Our thoughts may be bad, yet 
produce no poison ; they may be good, yet produce no fruit ; 
our riches may be taken from us hy misfortune, our repu- 
tation hy malice, our spirits hy calamity, our health by 
disease, our friends by death ; hut our actions must follow 
us beyond the grave; with respect to them alone, we 
cannot say that we shall carry nothing with us when we 
die, neither that we shall go naked out of the world. 
These are the only title-deeds of which we cannot be 
disinherited; they will have their fulFweight in the balance 
*of eternity, when every thing else is as nothing; and their 
value will be confirmed and established by those two sure 
and sateless destroyers of all other earthly things, Timk 
and Death. 
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THB TOWN OF RATISBON. 



Ratisbon, or, ^as the Oermans call it, R^ensbutff, 
is one of the most ancient cities of Germany 5 it w^ 
founded by the Romans, and under their dQmin|pn 
. commonly bore the name of Reginum, or Castrck Regi- 
na. As early as the second century, it was a place' of 
. some commercial importance -, and for a long while it 
continued to be the capital of Bavaria, and the resi- 
dence of the ancient German kings of the Carlovingian 
race. In the latter half of the t^velfth century, jt \ya§ 
made a free imperitj city, by the Emperor f'jfpjjerip 
the First, conimonly called B{^rb|aros|^ 3 but cuter- 
wards it returned into the possession of Bavaria. 
Subsequently, however, in the year 1502, it wa^. 
again restored to a state of independence ^ and this 
it retained until the beginning of the present century. 
It is now the chief tovy^ Q? the circle of Regen, i^i 
the kingdom of Bavaria 5 a^d it still holds a, con- 
siderable rank among the cities of tbs\t state, — ^its 
population exceeding 26,000 persons. 

The calamities to which this' city has been Subjected 
are more than usually severe. Fourteen times in the 
space of 900 years^ itlxa^ suffered the horrors of war; 
and on uq less than seven different occasions, in the 
period which elapsed froni iB9ii tq 1642, its buildings 
were partially reduced to ashes. Its foes have been 
the armies of many pationsj or^ to use the expression 
of Mr. Planch^, "the Roman, the Vandal, the FVank, 
and the Hun, the Bohcmic^n, the Austrian, and the 
Swede, the ancient and the moderi^ pauls, have by 
turns, besieged, stormed, plundered, and burnt it" 
Under its walls, Y(aa fought, in 1809, the famous 
battle between the French and Austrians, which 
tasted for five successive days, — on one of which the 
city itself was exposed to. a cannonade that demolishe4 
many of its houses. 

The situation of Rati9.|ion is advantageous j it 
stands in a fertile, plain ojn the banks of the Panube, 
at the point where that river is joined by the little 
stream called the Regen, from ^hich th^ German 
appellation of t^e city i^ derived. }% i^ surrounded 
with a slight wall, but i§ iptpt defended by any fortifi- 
cations. Its streets are ^hiefiy narrow and ^rooked, 
but clean, and they arq said to have a picli\iresque 
appearance, as well fj^on|\ their undulating fo]^ms as 
from the antiquity of 9., great number bjf the houses. 
Some of the buOdingsi. present v^ry curipu^ ykv/s 5 
Dr. Plbdin speaks of a house, upon the \^4Us of 
which were, painted, fuU thriee huudied years ago^ 
the figures of IMvi^ an^ Goliath, " The latter tie 
says, co.ul^l be scarcely t^ss than twenty feet high 5 
the forjpaer, who ^as probably about one-third of Siat 
heieht) ^as represented aj| if ab.out to cast the stone 
from the §ling. l^r- i^anch^, who visited Ratisbon 
some. Y^^. after^ai^ck^ speaks of the figures as 
being ^he» nearly effao^d. 

Th,^ patl^edral is described ^ a iran^d \^t' gkM>my 
cdi^ce, fontaii^i]^ so^e cu,^9]^i^ sg^pture, and some 
r]cl^ly-p|iiQted windpws. }( ^ Wge and richly orna- 
mentea lup^ the outi^lde, ^nd, altogether^ is considered 
as 09^1 of ihe oiob^st stcuctur^ of the \^nd in Ba- 
varip. Its antiquity i^ ij^^j very great, or, 8,s anti- 
quar]jf«i^ say, it is " aJ|iji^9^t'a buildSig ojf y^terday," 
having been ^recte^ Qx\j^, IpjdtweeijL th^ree and fonr 
cenlfUJ^es. Tb^ date'of 1482 is to be seen uppg the 
upppir par^ of an angular porch ; but several portions 
of title, edifice are said to be of an earlier age. In 
the Nureniherg Chronicle of 1493, it is described as 
*' yet incomplete/' bi^t this is supposed to apply only 
to the towers, because in the wood-cut \^hich in \ 
attached to the description^ there is a crane fi^^. 
upon the top of one of the towers, and a stone being 



draw^ up by |t, this tower bping one story shorter 
than ^hc btlier* 

' Tiie interior is spoken of as faulty, wanting " that 
^Jecisiye effect which simplicity produces," and being 
*f |pq much broken into parts, and covered with 
iqapuments of a very heterogeneous description.'* 
In the chancel near the altar is deposited the heart 
of the Emperor Maximilian the First 5 and in a 
chapel on the south side of the chancel, within a 
glass case, is the recumbent effigy, in wax, of St. 
^ohn of Neppmuck, the celebrated confessor of the 
ynf^ of Wipnceslauis, Ipn^ of Bohemia, who, refusing 
to diviil^e ^i^ se^ret^ of I^vb royal penitent, was 
thrpwn into priso^, tortnr$i4> <^^ finally flung over 
ttfJ bri(lge ^ Y^^^^ *^^ drowned, by the king's 
order.' *"^'lii§ statue,** ^ays Mr. Planch^ "in the 
habi$ ^f a^^ J9^uitj9, if tq he seen on nearly every 
bridge in tl^e ^:uth, pf Qennany ; he who perished 
by wc^te^ iMSin^t curio\^«ii|y euough, selected from the 
list of faints H9 ^^ protector of all who travel on 
that element." 

Th? ^at\ Uam» 9^ Tc^wn- House, is a curious old 
building; within ifs y(^ w^^ held thfi no^eetings of 
the permanic diet un4er the old constitntion of the 
Empire, iirom 1 662 to' 1 806. ^' Jfustice and Fortune," 
we are told^ ** h^ve nnw inh^tod the building," that 
is to say, "^he Tribu|[ial pf Police is established ' in 
one pai^ of iti and i^e; tiottery is drawn in the other/* 
There are soine oth^ PV^W9 buildings worthy of 
notice* Th? l>n<%'? aoposi^ die Panube is celebrated 
as the strpngest f^moi^ the pxiip^cipietl bridges of Ger- 
many, as that of Dr^den i^ ^aid to be the most 
elegant, and that of Pjrag\ie the longest ; it consists 
of fifteen arches, ^n^ is pn^ t^ousan^ and ninety-one 
feet in length. The maten^ of i^hi^h it is composed 
is free-stone; and th^ whole ^traqtu£^ is supported 
on piles of oaik driven deep mto. the bed of the 
rivei'. It wa^ built at the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

In the Botanical Gar^e^ %% ilatisbon, there is a 
monumeni ^ected to the. tnemory of Kepler, the 
famous astronomer, >vho died th^re in the year 1630. 
He had repaired to i^ meeting of the diet, in the hope 
of obtaining some payrnent of the large arreans 
which were due to l^^im, pn account of his salary as 
Imperial Mathematician^ and the want of which had 
exposed hini^ £or many years, to &U the privations of 
pov^y, fcyfcittg bifln, ^ \^ expresses it, to beg his 
bread frpm t!he Smpjerpn lli^ journey was not 
atten^4 ^^^ ^^7 P^ta^ results; and the &tigue 
fiiud vQi^tion whi^h wcrp thus occasionecl him, 
brpngh^ ^T^ a fev^ ^^^ terminated fatal^. His 
body ^d^ interred in. ^ke 9l\urch-yard of St. Jeter's, 
and a ^impW inscript^n y^as placeii pn the tomb- 
stone; bnt iuifl se^m% ^ h^ve bts^n destroyed soon 
afterwards, in the Qoui^^of the wars \^'hich raged in 
the country. Towai;d$ the end of tljie Is^t century, 
it yr«^ proposed to erect a marble monument to his 
^en^pry, but the suggestion fell to thei ^prpij^dl Bu^ 
in the year 180^, Uie proposal was^ ^vived, and 
yfith better effect t^an on the former, opcasion^ for 
a mpnume^^ W«s sl^ortly afterward^ raised near 
the placid oj^ his ^urlal. It 119 built ui the shape 
of a tempky ^\g:nipunt|e4 by a sphere; and in the 
centre ^ a luuiftt o£ t^epler, ^s^nted in Carrara 
i;Q,arbJe, llxe work was conypli^te^ in 1808, and 
fortjunately escaped injury in the {oUowing year, 
when the town war9 so severely handled by the 
French. '.'. It seenis^" says Mialte Brun, " as if the 
cputen^Qg %nnie3 had iip^red this tribute to the 
menaprjr % a man^ wh,p deteroiined fhe revolutions 

D i y i i i zuU by ^ OOQiC 
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THE CVCEOO. 
Haii.! beauteous Btnmger of the grove, 

Then messenger of spring ! 
How heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hearx 
Hast thou a star to gtude fhy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sounds of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood, 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on its bloom, 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest m other lands, 

Another spring to liaiL 

Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

could I fly, I'd fly witt tliee ; 

We'd make with social wing 
Our annual visit o*er the globe. 

Companions of the spring. LooAif, 1781. 



Among the Chinese novelties to be seen in the vicinity of 
Canton, but more especially about Wampoa, are the duck- 
boats, used as residences for the owners and their families, 
as well as for their numerous feathered charge. The fledged 
bipeds inhabit the hold of the boat, and the human bipeds, 
or keepers, the upper accommodations of the vesseL These 
boats are most abundant about the rice-fields, near the 
river, soon after the harvest has been gathered in, as at that 
time the broad-billed animals glean the fields, and have 
a better pruspect of a supply of food than at any other 
period. The owner of the boat moves it from place to place, 
according to the opportunities that may be offered to him of 
feeding his flock. Oh the arrival of the boat at the ap- 
pointed spot, or one considered proper for feeding the 
quacking tribe, a signal of a whistle causes the flock to 
waddle in regular order from their domicile across the 
board placed for their accommodation, and then, rambling 
about, undergo the process of feeding. When it is con- 
sidered by their keeper that they have gorged siifficiently, 
another signal is made for the return of the birds : imme- 
diately upon hearing it, they congregate and re-enter the 
boat. Tiie first duck that enters is rewarded with some 
paddy, the last is whipped for. being dilatory ; so that it is 
ludicrous to see the last birds, (knowixig by sad experience 
the fate that awaits them,) making efforts en masse to fly 
over the backs of the others, to escape the chastisement 
inflicted upon tlie ultimate duck. — ^Bknnbtt's Wanderings. 

In the neighbourhood of Pitlessie, in Fife, a pair oi 
thrushes built their nest in a cart-shed, while four wheel- 
^Ti^lits were engaged in it as a work-shop. It was placed 
between one of the hulls of the barrow and the adjoining 
tooth. The men were busily employed at the noisefiu 
work of joining wood all the day, yet these birds flew in 
and out at the door of the shed, without fear or dread, and 
finished tlieir nest with mortar. On the second day, the 
hen laid an egg, on which she sat, and was occasionally 
relieved by the cock. In thirteen days the birds came out 
of the shells, which the old ones always carried off. They 

fed their young with shell-snails, butterflies and moths. 

White's Selbome (Note). 

Marriage.— 'Vt'hen a young tradesman, in Holland or 
Germany, goes a courting, the first question the young 
woman asks of him is, " Are you able to pay the charges ? 
That is to say, in English. Are you able to keep a wife, 
when you have got her ? What a world of misery it would 
prevent, if the young women in all countries would stick 
to the wisdom of that question I '* Marriage is not made 
of mushrooms, but of good round cakes," is one of the 
pithy sa>iiig8 by which our ancestors conveyed the same 
great rule of prudence. 



ANECbOTE OF BAtDN, THE GMAt GERMAN 
COMPOSER. 

Wbbn Haydn felt himself in a disposition to Write a sym- 
phony, he thought it necessary to have his hair put in the 
same nice order as if he were going out, and dressed him- 
self with a decree of ma^iiBicence. Frederick II. had Sent 
hiih a diamond ring, ind Haydn confessed that often, when 
he sat down to his piano, if hi3 had forgotten to put on his 
rinp, he coiild not sttmmon a single idea. The paper on 
which he composed must be the finest and whitest possible, 
and he wrote with so much neatness and care, that the 
best copyist could not have surpassed him in the regularity 
and clearness of his characters. It is true, that his notes 
had such little beads and slender tails, that he used, very 
properly, to call them hh flies' legs. 

After these mechanical pTecautions, Haydn, commenced 
his work; by noting down his principal idea, his theme, and 
choosing Uie keys through which he wished to make it 
pass. His exquisite feeling gave him a perfect know- 
ledge of the greater oi;.les8 degree of effect which one chord 
produces, in succeeding another ; and he afterwards ima- 
gined a little romance, which might furnish him with 
musical sentiments and colours. 

Sometimes he supposed that one of his friends, the father 
of a numerous family, ill-provided with the goods of fortune, 
was embarking for America, in hone of improving his cir- 
cumstances. The first events of the voyage formed the 
syinphony. It began with the departure : a favourable 
breeze gently agitated the waves : the ship sailed smoothly 
out of tne port ; while, oil the shore, the family of tho 
voyager ibllowed him with tearful feyes, and his friends 
made signals of fiirewell. The vessel had a prosperous 
voyajge, and reached at length an unknown land. A savage 
music, dances, and barbarous cries, were heard towards the 
middle of the symphony. The fortunate navigator made 
advanta^us exchanges with the nativin of the country, 
loaded his vessel with rich merchandise, and at length set 
sail again for Europe, with a prosperous wind. Here the 
first part of the symphony returned. But soon the sea 
begins to be rough, tne sky grows dark, and a dreadful 
storm confounds together all the chords, and accelerates 
the time. Every thing is in disorder on board the vessel. 
The cries of the sailors, the roaring of the waves, the whist- 
ling of the wind, carry the melody of the chromatic scale to 
the highest degree of the pathetic. Diminished and super- 
fluous chords, modulations, succeeding by semi-tones, 
describe the terror of the n;iariners. But graduKlly the sea 
becomes calm, favourable breezes swell the sails, and they 
reach the port. The happy father casts anchor in the midst 
of the congratulations of his friends, and the joyous cries 
of his children, and of their mother, whom he at length em- 
braces safe on shore. Every thing, at the end of the sym- 
phony, is hapjsiness and joy. 

To which of the symphonies this little romance served as 
a clue, is forgotten, but it wer6 to be wished that the names 
of Haydn's symphonies had been retained, instead of num- 
bers. A number has no meaning, but a title guides, in 
some degree, the imagination of t^ auditor, which cannot 
be awakened too soon. — Life of Haydn* 

A VERY small part of the disorders of the world proceed 
from ignorance of the laws, by which life ought to be regu- 
lated ; nor do many, even oi those whose hands are pol- 
luted with the foulest crimes, deny the reasonableness of 
virtue, or attempt to justify their own actions. Men are 
not blindly betrayed into corruption, but abandon them- 
selves to their passions with Uieir eyes open ; and lose the 
direction of truth, because they do not attend to her voice, 
not because they do not understand it. — ^Dr. Johi^son. 

I WILL suppose that you have no friends to share, or rejoice 
in your success in life, — that you cannot look back to those 
to whom you owe gratitude, or forward to those to whom 
you ought to afford protection; but it is no less incumbent 
on you to move steadily in the path of duty: for your active 
exertions are due not only to society, but in humble grati- 
tude to the Beuig who made you a member of it, with powers 
to serve yourself and others. — Sir Walter Scott. 

A RIGHT profession aggravates the condemnation of a wrong 
conduct ; and a wrong conduct discredits the very name of 
a right profession. Indeed, the bare profession of that 
which is good, carries with it an explicit censure upon eveij^ 
thing that is bad. — Knowlks. 
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CLEPSYDRA, OR WATER.CLOCKS. . 
Before the invention of clocks^ the only instru- 
ments used for the measurement of time were the 
sun-dial and the water-clock; the sun-dial could 
only be employed in the day-time, but the water- 
clock supplied its place during the night. The in- 
vention of both these instruments is attributed to the 
Egyptians 5 the sun-dial is supposed to have been 
the first invented. The peculiar method in which 
this ancient people divided their time into twdve 
hours, from sunrise to sunset, and twelve hours from 
sunset to sunrise, rendered the construction of an 
accurate clepsydra a matter of some difficulty, since 
it was necessary that the instrument should each day, 
according to the season of the year, indicate hours of 
a different length. The modem method of dividing 
the day and night into twenty-four equal portions, 
has removed much of the difficulty in the construc- 
tion of a water-clock. Although the invention of 
clocks and watches has thrown these instruments 
into disuse, they might still be made effective mea- 
surers of time, if the resources of modem science 
Ivcrc directed to their improvement. 

In noticing several of these curious instruments, 
we shall confine ourselves to the description of those 
whose construction is most simple, and least likely 
to give an incorrect result; the simplest mode of 
measuring time by the means of water, is the fol- 
lowing. Let a glass vessel a, say twelve or fourteen 




inches in length, be suspended in an iron frame, 
attached to a tin vessel b ; at the bottom of the glass 
vessel at c is a small hole, through which water, if 
placed in the vessel itself, will gradually ML in drops -, 
the size of this hole must be so managed, as to cause 
the vessel to be emptied in rather more than twelve 
hours: the descent of the surface of the water in the 
glass vessel will point out the time that has elapsed 
since it was filled, and, consequently, indicates the 
time of day; but as, when the vessel is full, the wat^r 
escapes more rapidly than afterwards, the interval 
between the first and second hour will be longer than 
that between the second and third, and this kst than 
that between the third and fourth, and so on. The 
relative distances of each of the hour-nfarks may be 
marked on the side of the glass, by noting the place 
occupied by the surface of the water during twelve 
successive hours, taking the time from a well-regu- 
lated clock. The same end may be attained by cal- 
culation, but to render the method intelligible would 
require too much space. 

The second engraving represents a water-clock of 
rather higher pretensions as a work of art ; in this case 
the hours are indicated on a dial in the same manner 
as in many turret-clocks by a single hand. This 
hand is moved round at a uniform rate by the revo- 
lution of the cylindrical box; in its descent the 



machinery by which, this is performed is hidden by 
the dial-plate, but could easily be contrived by any 
mechanic, since even a simple pulley attached to the 
arbour that carries the hand would be sufficients 




The ingenuity displayed in the invention of this 
water- clock, is confined to the construction of the 
cylindrical box which acts as the weight; it is clear 
that if this box acted simply as a weight, and wiis 
equally heavy all round its axis, it would very quickly 
reach the stand of the instrument, and the twelve 
hours would be told in perhaps twelve seconds. If 
oiiie side of the box was made heavier than the other, 
as soon as that part was undermost, it must come to 
a stand-still, as the lighter portion would never be 
able to roll it over. 

Fig. 3 shows the internal construction of this 
rolling-weight, the white 
spaces tending to the cen- 
tre represent so many di- 
visions of thin metal; a 
certain quantity of water 
is introduced into this 
divided box, and it will, 
in the first instance, as- 
sume the situation marked 
in the engraving, or some- 
thing like it; the natural 
consequence of this will 

be, that the cylinder will have a tendency to>^«i4|4hc 
lefi in its descent; the altered position of the cylfi— ^ 
will, at the same time, have altered the relative sitmi^ 
tions of the diff"erent quantities of water, and as the'"^ 
divisions do not quite reach the circumference of the 
cylinder, the quantity contained in each division will be 
also changed, and the greatest weight will be on the 
right-hand side; by this alternate action, the descent 
of the weight is retarded, the water acting some- 
thing after the manner of the pendulum of a clock. 

The third engraving represents a more complicated, J 
but extremely ingenious, clepsydra. The water by^ 
which the machine is kept in motion is contained inM 




the. reservoir at h, from this it descends by the pipe 
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\rhich is then bent upwards, and carried through the 
body of the little figure on the left hand, where it 
escapes through a small opening in one of its eyes; 
the 812% of this opening regulates the supply of water, 
which, dropping into the trough in which it stands, 
conveys it through another pipe c, into the cylinder d ; 
in this cylinder a circular piece of cork k, or any sub- 
stance that will float in water is placed ; to the upper 
part of the cork a metal rod is attached, which pass- 
ing through the top of the clock-case, supports a 
little figure holding an arrow by way of index. As 
the water falls into the cylinder, it necessarily lifts 
up with it the cork, and raises the rod, and the little 
index-figure, whose arrow therefore indicates a dif- 




F 



fercnt hour on the column on which the hours are 
marked; as soon as the water reaches so high in the 
cylinder as to have floated the cork above the level of 
the arch of the siphon r g, that is when tlie water 
is higher than j*, the siphon comes into action and 
empties the cylinder, the cork descends, and with it 
the figure, and the clock is, as it were, wound up. 
To imderstand the action of the siphon, or the 
mode by which it draws the 
water from the cylinder, let us 
examine the following diagram. 
Let A B c be a bent tube or 
siphon, one leg considerably 
longer than the other ; let it be 
so fixed in the vessel c, that 
the long leg shall pass through 
the bottom of the vessel with- 
out allowing the water to es- 
cape. As long as the liquid is 
below the level of the top of 
the arch at a, the water remains 
in the vessel, but as soon as it 
is higher than that point, it 
naturally runs over the under- 
part of the arch, and filb the 
long leg B ; and although by 
this the water is reduced below the level of a, 
the action still continues until the whole of it is 
drawn off. This effect is produced by the pressure 
of the atmosphere; the average pressure of the 




atmosphere is about fifteen pounds to the isquare 
inch, and the property of liquids is, when acted 
upon, to press equally in all directions, so that, sup- 
posing this pressure to be endured by every square 
inch on the surface of the water in the glass, the 
same pressure would be diffused by the water itself 
in every direction, downwards, upwards, and side- 
ways; from this it results that the water contained 
in the shorter leg of the siphon, supposing its open- 
ing to be equal to a square inch, will receive a 
pressure from the surrounding fluid, in the direction 
of the arrow at c, equal to exactly fifteen pounds ; but 
as the air is a fluid as well as the water, its pressure 
on the lower end of the long leg will be also equal to 
fifteen pounds in the direction of the arrow at b. This 
being the case, as soon as a portion of the water, 
more than eqiial in weight to that contained in the 
shorter leg, has run over into the longer leg, the 
equilibrium will be destroyed, and the water run 
down the longer leg; for fifteen pounds pressing 
upwards at b, will not be able to resist the pressure 
from c, in addition to the weight of the water that 
lias overflowed, and as the pressure still continues at 
the foot of the shorter leg, the water will continue to 
flow until it is below the level of the opening of the 
short leg at c. 



ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 

We cannot take even a cursory survey of the host of 
Uving beings profusely spread over every portion of the 
globe, without a feeling of profound astonishment at 
the inconceivable variety of forms and constructions, 
to which animation has been imparted by creative 
Power. What can be more calculated to excite our 
wonder, than the diversity exhibited among insects, 
all of which, amidst endless modifications of shape, 
still preserve their conformity to one general plan of 
construction. The number of distinct species of in- 
sects already known and described, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 100,000; and every day is adding 
to the catalogue. Of the comparatively large animals 
which live on land, how splendid is the field of ob- 
servation that lies open to the naturalist! What 
variety is conspicuous in the tribes of quadrupeds 
and of reptiles ; and what endless diversity exists in 
their habits, pursuits, and characters ! How exten- 
sive is the study of birds alone ; and how ingeniously, 
if we may so express it, has Nature interwoven in 
their construction every profitable variation, compa- 
tible witli an adherence to the same gmeral model of 
design, and the same ultimate reference to the capa- 
city for motion through the light element of air. 
What profusion of being is displayed in the wide ex- 
panse of the ocean, through which are scattered such 
various and such unknown multitudes of animals ! Of 
fishes alone, the varieties, as to conformation and en- 
dowments, are endless. Still more curious and anoma- 
lous, both in their external form and their internal 
economy, are the numerous orders of living beings 
that occupy the lower divisions of the animal scale ; 
some swimming in countless myriads near the sur- 
face, some dwelling in the inaccessible depths of the 
ocean ; some attached to shells, or other solid struc- 
tures, the productions of their own bodies, and 
which, in process of time, form, by their accumula- 
tion, enormous submarine mountains, rising often 
from xmfathomable depths to the surface. What 
sublime views of the magnificence of the creation 
have been disclosed by the microscope, in the world 
of infinite minuteness, peopled by countless multi- 
tudes of atomic bemgs, which animate almost every 
fluid in nature I Of these j^iifgil^ variety of species 
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has been discovered, each aniixialcrde being provided 
with appropriate organs, endowed ^ith spontaneous 
powers of motion, and giving unequivocal signs of 
individual vitality. 

Thus, if we review every region of the globe, from 
the scorching sands of the equator to the icy reabns 
of the poles, or from the lofty mountain-summits to - 
the dark abysses of the deep ; if we penetrate into the 
shades of the forest, or into the caverns and secret 
recesses of the earth ; nay, if we take up the mi- 
nutest portion of stagnant water, we still meet with 
life in some new and unexpected form, yet ever 
adapted to the circumstances of its situation. 
Wherever life can be sustained, we find liffe produced. 
It would almost seem as if Nature had been thus 
lavish and sportive in her productions, with the intent 
to demonstrate to man the fertility of her resources, 
and the inexhaustible fund from which she has so pro- 
digally drawn forth the means requisite for the main- 
tenance of all these diversified combinations, for their 
repetition in endless perpetuity, and for their subor- 
dination to one harmonious scheme of general good. 

The vegetable world is no less prolific in wonders 
than the animal. In this, as in all other parts of 
creation, ample scope is found for the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, and abundant sources are sup- 
plied of intellectual enjoyment. To discriminate the 
different characters of plants, amidst the infinite 
diversity of shape, of colour, and of structure, which 
they offer to our observation, is the laborious, yet 
fascinating, occupation of the botanist. Here, also, 
we are lost in admiration at the never-ending variety 
of forms successively displayed to view in the innu- 
merable species which compose this kingdom of 
nature, and at the energy of that vegetative power, 
which, amidst such great differences of situation, 
sustains the modified life of each individual plant, 
and which continues its species in endless perpe- 
tuity. Wherever circumstances are compatible with 
vegetable existence, we there find plants arise. It is 
well known that, in all places where vegetation has 
been established, the germs are so intermingled with 
the soil, that whenever the earth is turned up, even 
from considerable depths, and exposed to the air, 
plants are soon observed to spring, as if they had 
been recently sown, in consequence of the germina- 
tion of seeds which had remained latent and inactive 
during the lapse of perhaps many centuries. Islands 
formed by coral-reefs, which have risen above the 
level of the sea, become, in a short time, covered 
with verdure. From the materials of the most sterile 
rock, and even ft^m the yet recent cinders and lava 
of the volcanp. Nature prepares the way for vegetable 
existence. The slightest crevice or inequality is suffi- 
cient to arrest the invisible germs that are always 
fiuating in the air, and affords the means of suste- 
nance to diminutive races of lichens and mosses. 
Tiiese soon overspread the surface, and are followed, 
in the course of a few years, by successive tribes of 
plants of gradually-increasing size and strength 5 till 
at length the island, or other favoured spot, is con- 
verted into a natural and luxuriant garden, of which 
the productions, rising from grasses to shrubs and 
trees, present all the varieties of the fertile meadow, 
the tangled thicket, and the widely-spreading forest. 
Even in the desert plains of tiie torrid zone, the eye 
of the traveller is often refreshed by the appearance 
of a few hardy plants, which find sufficient materials 
for their growth in these arid regions : and in the 
realms of perpetual snow which surround the poles, 
the navigator is occasionally startled at the prospect 
of fields of a scarlet hue, the result of a wide expanse 
of microscopic vegetation. 

[RoGST*t Bridgewa^er Treatiw.] 



THE MAIN-TRUCK, on, A LEAP FOR LIFE. 

Stand still ! How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 

The muitnurinf surge. 

That on th' unnumbered idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high :— 111 look no more ; 
Lest my brain torn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.— Shaufzare. 

Amono the many agreeable associates whom my different 
cruisings and wanderings have brought me acquainted 
with, I can scarcely eaS to mind a more pleasant and 
companionable one than Tom Scupper. Poor fellow I he 
is dead and eone now — ^a victim to that code of false 
honour which iias robbed the navy of too many of its 
choicest officers. Tom and I were messmates during a 
short and delightful cruise, and, a good part of the time, 
wc belonged to the same watch. He was a great hand to 
spin yarns, which, to do him justice, he sometimes did 
tolerably well ; and many a long mid-watch has his fund 
of anecdote and sea-stories caused to slip pleasantly away. 
We were lying in the open roadstead of Laguayra, at single 
anchor, when Tom told me the story which I am about to 
relate, as nearly as I can remember, in his own words. A 
vessel from Baltimore had come into Laguayra that day, 
and by her I had received letters from home, in one of 
which there was a piece of intelligence that weighed 
heavily on my spirits. For some minutes after our watch 
commenced, Tom and I walked the deck in silence, which 
was soon, however, interrupted by my talkative companion, 
who, perceiving my depression, and wishing to divert my 
thoughts, told me the story which I am now about to relate, 
for the entertainment of the reader. 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean, said he, 
was in old Ironsides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. 
We had been backing and filling for several months on 
the western coast of Africa, from the Canaries down to 
Messurado, in search of slave-traders; and during that 
time we had had some pretty heavy weather. When we 
reached the Straits, there was a spanking wind blowing 
from about west-south-west; so wo squared away, an<^ 
without coming-to at the Rock, made a straight wake for 
old Mahon, the general rendezvous and place of refitting 
for our squadrons, in the Mediterranean. Immediately on 
arriving there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal quay, 
where we stripped ship to a girtline, broke out the holds^ 
tiers, and store-rooms, and gave her a regular-built over- 
hauling from stem to stern. For a while, every body was 
busy* and all seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and 
replies, in loud and dissimilar voices, the shrill pipings of 
the different boatswains' mates, each attending to separate 
duties, and the mingled clatter and noise of various kinds 
of work, all going on at the same time, gave soniething of 
the stir and animation of a dock-yard, to the usually quiet 
arsenal of Mahon. The boatswain and his crew were 
engaged in fitting a new gang of rigging; the gunner iu 
repairing his breechings and gun- tackles ; the fo'castle-mcn 
in calking ; the top-men in sending down the yards and 
upper spars; the holders and waisters in whitewashins and 
holy-stoning; and even the poor marines were kept busy, 
like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of water on 
their backs. On the juay, near the ship, the smoke of the 
armourer's forge, which had been hoisted out, and sent 
ashore, ascended in a thin column through the clear blue 
sky ; from one of the neighbouring white stone warehouses, 
the sound of saw and hammer told that the carpenters 
were at work ; near by, a hvelior rattling drew attention to 
the cooper, who, in the open air, was tightening the water- 
casks ; and not far removed, under a temporary shed, formed 
of spare studding-sails and tarpaulins, sat the sail-maker 
and his assistants, repairing the sails, which had been rent 
or injured by the many storms we had encountered. 

Many hands made light work, and in a very few days all 
was accomplished: the stays and shrouds were set up, and 
new rattled down, the yaitls crossed, the running ringing 
rove, and sails bent; and the old craft, fresh painted and 
all a-taunt-o, looked as fine as a midshipman on lAierty. 
In place of the storm-stumps, which Imd been stowed away 
among the booms, and other spare spars, amidships, we ha^ 
sent up cap to'gallant-masts, and royal poles, with a sheave 
for skysails, and hoist enough for sky-scrapers above them : 
so you may judge the old frigate looked pretty taunt. 
There was a Dutch line-ship in the harbour; but though 
we only carried forty-four to her eighty, her main-truck 
would hardly have reached to our royal-mast-head. The 
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ftide-boyi, whose duty it was to lay aloft, and ftirl &e sky- 
sails, looked no bigger on the yaid than a good-sized duff 
for a midshipman s mess, and the main-truck seemed not 
half as large as the Turk*s-head-knot on the man- ropes of 
the accommodation-ladder. 

When we had got every thin^ ship-shape, and man-of- 
war fashion, we hauled out again, and took our berth about 
half-way between the arsenal and Hospital Island ; and a 
oleasant view it gave us of the town and harbour of old 
Mahon, one of the safest and roost tranquil places of 
anchorage in the world. The water of this beautiful inlet, 
which, though it makes about four miles into the land, is 
not much over a quarter of a mile in width, — ^is scarcely 
ever ruffled by a storm; and on the delightiUl afternoon to 
which I now refer, it lay as still and motionless as a 
polished mirror, except when broken into momentary rip- 
ples, by the paddles of some passing waterman. What 
little wind there had been in the fore-part of the day, died 
away at noon, and, though the first dog-watch was almost 
out, and the sun near the horizon, not a breath of air had 
risen to disturb the deep serenity of the scene. The Dutch 
liner, which lay not far from us» was of clearly retiected in 
the glassy surface of the water, that^iere was not a rope 
about her, from her main-stay to her signal halliards, 
which the eye could not distinctly trace in her shadowy and 
inverted image. The buoy of our best bower floated 
abreast our larboard bow; and that, too, was so strongly 
imaged, that its entire bulk seemed to lie above the water, 
just resting on it, as if upborne on a sea of molten lead ; 
except when now and then, the wringing of a swab, or the 
dashing of a bucket overboard from the head, broke up the 
shadow for a moment, and showed the substance but half 
its former apparent size. A small polacca craft had got 
under-way from Mahon in the course of the forenoon, 
intending to stand over to Barcelona; but it fell dead calm 
just before she reached the chops of the harbour; and 
there she lay as motionless upon the blue surface, as if she 
were only part of a mimic scene, from the pencil of some 
accomplished painter. Her broad cotton lateen- sails, as 
they hung drooping firom the slanting and taper yards, 
shone with a glistening whiteness that contrasted beauti- 
fully with the dark flood in which they were reflected ; and 
the distant sound of the. guitar, which one of the sailors 
was listlessly playing on her deck, came sweetly over tlie 
water, and harmonized well with the quiet appearance of 
every thing around. The whitewashed walls of the laza- 
retto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of the bay, 
glittered like silver in the slant rays of the sun ; and some 
of its windows were burnished so brightly by the level 
beams, that it seemed as if the whole interior of the edifice 
were in flames. On the opposite side, the romantic and 
picturesque ruins of fort St. Philip, faintly seen, acquired 
double beauty, from being tipped with the declining light; 
and the clusters of ancient-looking windmills, which dot 
the green eminences along the bank, added, by the motion- 
less state of their wings, to the effect of the unbroken tran- 
quillity. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness unusual 
for a man-of-war, prevailed among the crew. It was the 
hour of their evening meal ; and Sie low murmur from the 
gun-deck had an indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like 
the dreamy hum of bees on a warm summer-noon, rather 
heightened, than diminished the charm of the surrounding 
quiet The spar-deck was almost deserted. The quarter- 
master of the watch, with his spj-glass in his hand, and 
dressed in a frock and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood 
aft upon the taffrel, erect and motionless as a statue, keep- 
ing tlie usual look-out. A group of some half-dozen 
sailors had gathered together on the fo'castle, where they 
were supinely lying under the shade of the bulwarks; and 
here and there, upon the gun-sUdes along the gangway, sa^ 
three or four others,-— one, with his clothes-bag beside him, 
overhauling his simple wardrobe ; another working a set of 
clues for some favourite ofitcefs hammock; and a third 
engaged, perhaps, in carving his name in rude letters upon 
the handle of a jack-knife, or in knotting a laniard, with 
which to suspend it round his neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, in the full glare of the 
level sun, lay blaok Jake, the jig-maker of the ship, 
and a striking specimen of African peculiarities, in whose 
single person they were all strongly developed. His flat 
nose was dilated to unusual width, and his ebony cheeks 
feiriy glistened with delight, as he looked up at the gam- 
bits of a large monkey, which, clinging to the main-stay, 
just ab«v# Jake*s woolly head, was chattering and grin- 



ning back at ^e negro, as if there existed some means of 
mutual intelligence between them. It was my watch on 
deck, and I stood awhile leaning on the main fife-rail and 
amusing myself by observing the antics of the black and 
his congenial playmate ; but at length, tiring of the rude 
mirth, I walked towardis the taffrel, to gaze on the more 
agreeable features of the scene I have attempted to 
describe. Just at that moment a shout and a merry laugh 
burst upon my ear, and looking quickly round to ascertain 
the cause of the unusual sound on a frigate's deck, I 
saw little Bob Stay (as we called our commodores son) 
standing half-way up the main-hatch ladder, clapping his 
hands, and looking aloft at some object which seemed to 
inspire him with a deal of glee. A single glance to the 
main-yard informed me of the occasion of his merriment. 
He had been coming up from the gun-deck, when Jacko, 
perceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down 
fzom the main-stay, and running along the boom-cover 
leaped upon Bob's shoulder, seized his cap from his head, 
ana immediately darted up the main-topsail-sheet, and 
thence to the bunt of the mainyard, where he now sat, 
picking threads from the tassel of his prize, and occasion- 
ally scratching his side, and chattering, as if with exulta- 
tion at the success of his mischief. But Bob was a 
; active little fellow; and though he could not 



imb quite as nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind 
to lose his cap without an effort to regain it Perhaps he 
was the more strongly incited to make chase after Jacko, 
by seeing me smile at his plight^ or by the loud laugh of 
Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the occur- 
rence, and endeavoured to evince, by tumbling about the 
hoom-eloth, shakin^f his huge misshapen head, and sundry 
other grotesque actions, the pleasure for which he had no 
words. 

" Ha, you rascal Jocko, hah you no more respec' Ibr do 
young oflicer, den to steal his cab ? We bring you to de 
gangway, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare 
back fer a tie£** 

The monkey kwked down from his perch as if he under- 
stood the threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defi^ 
ance in answer. 

" Ha, ha I Massa Stay, he aay you mus ketch him *fore 
you flog him; and it's no so easy for a midshipman in boots 
to ketch a monkey barefoot." 

A red spot mounted to little Bob*s cheek, as he cast one 
glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across 
the deck to the Jacob's ladder. In an instant he was half- 
way up the rigging, running over the ratlines as lightly as 
if they were an easy flight of stairs, whilst the shrouds 
scarcely quivered beneath his elastic motion. In a second 
more his hand was on the futtocks. 

'* Massa Stay,'' cried Jake, who sometimes, being a 
favourite, ventured to take liberties with the younger offi- 
oers; '* Massa Stay, you best crawl through de lubber's 
hole — ^it take a sailor to climb de futtock shroud." 

But he had scarcelv time to utter his pretended caution, 
before Bob was in the top. The monkey, in the mean 
while, had awaited his approach, until he got nearly up the 
rigging, when it suddenly put the cap on its own head, and 
running along the yard to the opposite side of the top, 
sprang up a rope, and thence to the topmast backstay, up 
which it ran to the topmast cross-trees, where it again 
quietly seated itself, and resumed its work of picking the 
tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watching my 
little messmate fellow Jacko from one piece of rigging to 
another, the monkey, all the while, seeming to exert only 
so much agility as was necessary to elude £e pursuer, and 
pausing whenever the latter appeared to be growing weary 
of the chase. At last, by this kind of mancBuvring, the 
mischievous animal suoceleded in enticinff Bob as high as 
the royal-mast-head, when, springing suddenly on the royal 
stay. It ran nimbly down to the fore-to'-gallant-mastrhead, 
thence down the ngging to the foretop, and leaping on the 
fereyard, it ran out to the yard-arm, hung the cap on the 
end of the studding-sail boom, and there taking its seat, it 
raised a loud and exulting chattering. Bob by tiliis time 
was completely tired out, and, unwilling, perhaps, to return 
to the deck to be laughed at for his fruitless chase, sat down 
in the royal cross-trees, while those who had been attracted 
by the sport, returned to their usual avocations or amuse- 
ments. The monkey, no longer the object of pursuit or 
attention, remained but a little while on the yard-arm; 
but soon taking up the cap, returned in towards the slings, 
and dropped it down upon the deck. j 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment t^^ 
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engage me for a few moments, and as soon as it was per- 
formed I walked aft, and leaning my elbow on the taflrel, 
gave myself up to the recollection of scenes veiy diffimnt 
nom the bo^isli pantomime I had just been witnessing. 
Soothed by Ae low hum of the crew, and by tiie quiet love- 
liness of every thine around, my thoughts had travelled far 
away from the realities of my situation, when I was sud- 
denly startled l)y a cry from Black Jake, which brought me 
on the instant back to consciousness* 

'* Look* look I Massa Scupper," cried he, <' Massa Stay 
IS on de main- truck !** 

A cold shudder ran through my veins at the word. I 
cast my eyes up — it was too true ! The adventurous boy, 
after resting on the royal cross-trees, had been seised with 
a wish to go still higher, and moved by one of those im- 
pulses which sometimes instigate men to place themselves 
m situations of imminent pent, where no good can result 
from the exposure, he had climbed the akysail-pole, and, at 
the moment of my looking up, was actually standing on 
the main-truck I a small circular piece of wood on the very 
summit of the loftiest mast, and at a height so great flx>m 
the deck that my brain turned dixzy as I looked up at him. 
The reverse of Virgil's line was true in this instance. It 
was comparatively easy to ascend-— but to descend— my 
head swam round, and my stomach felt sick, at the thought 
of the perils comprised in that one word. There was nothing 
above him or around him but empty air— and beneath him 
nothing but a point, a mere point— a small unstable wheel, 
that seemed no bigger from the deck than the button on the 
end of a foil, and the taper skysail-pole itself scarcely larger 
than the blade. Dreadful temerity 1 If he should attempt 
to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady his desoent ? 
His feet quite covered up the small and fearful platform 
upon which he stood, and beneath that, a long, smooth, 
naked spar, which seemed to bend with his weight, was 
all that upheld him from destruction. An attempt to get 
down fh>m that " bad eminence," would be almost certain 
death ; he would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and bo 
precipitated to tlie deck a crushed and shapeless mass. Such 
were the thoughts that crowded through my mind as I first 
raised my eves, and saw the terrible truth of Jake's excla- 
mation. What Was to be done in the pressing and fearful 
exigency ? To hail him, and inform him of the danger, 
would be but to ensure his ruin. Indeed I fancied that the 
rash bov already perceived the imminence of his peril ; and 
I half thought I could. see his limbs begin to quiver. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadful catastrophe. I could 
not bear to look at him, and yet could not withdraw my 
gaze. A film came over my eyes, and a fointnoss over my 
heart. The atmosphere seemod to grow thick, and tromble 
and waver like the heated air round a furnace ; the mast 
appeared to totter, and the ship to pass from under my feet. 
I myself had the sensations of one about to full from a great 
height, and in a sudden effort to recover myself, like that 
of a dreamer who fancies he is shoved firom a precipice, I 
Btagffered up against the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from the object to which 
they had been riveted, my sense and consciousness came 
back. I looked round — the deck was already crowded with 
people. The intelligence of poor Bub's temerity had spread 
through the ship like wildfire— and the officers and crew 
were all crowding to the deck. B%-ery one, as he looked 
up, turned pale, and his eye became fastened on the truck 
—like that of a spectator of an execution on the gallows-^ 
with a stedfast and unblinking, yet abhorrent gaze, as if 
momently expecting a fatal termination to the suspense. 
No one made a suggestion— >no one spoke. Every feeling, 
every faculty, seemed absorbed and swallowed up in one 
deep, intense emotion of agony. Once the first lieutenant 
seized the trumpet, as if to hail poor Bob, but he had 
scarce raised it to his lips, when his arm dropped again, 
and sunk listlessly down beside him, as if from sad con- 
sciousness of the inutility of what he had been going to 
say. Every soul in the ship was now on the spar-deck, and 
every eye was fixed on the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew about 
the gangway, and directly after, another, mce wiis added to 
those on the quarter-deck — ^it was that of the commodore, 
Bob's father. He had come alongside in a shore-boat, 
without having been noticed by a single eye, so intens>cand 
universal was the interest that had fastened every gaze 
upon the spot where poor Bob stood trembling on the awful 
rergeof ikte. The commodore asked not a question,, uttered 
not a syllable. He was a dark-faced, austere man, and' it was 
thought by some of the midshipmen that he entertain^ but 



Utile affection for his son. H6wever that mi^ht have been, 
it was certain that he treated him with precisely the fla»e 
strict discipline diat he maintained towards the ettier yotaig 
officers, or if there was any difference et all, it was not in 
ftivoar of Bob. Some, who pretended to have studied his 
character closely, affirmed that he loved his boy too well to 
spoil him« and that, intending him for the arduous profes- 
sion in which he had himself risen to fame and eminence, 
he thought it would be of service to him to experien^ some 
of its privations and hardships at the outset. 

The arrivsd of the commodore changed the direction of 
several eyes, which turned on him, to trace what emotions 
the danger of his son would occasion. But their scrutiny 
was fbiled. By no outward sign did he show what was 
passing within. His eye still retained its severe expression, 
nis brow the slight frown which it usually wore, and his 
lip its haughhr curl. Immediatelv.on reaching the deck, 
he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and with 
this, stepping after, and getting on the look-out block, he 
raised it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate aim at his 
son, at the same time hailing him, without a trumpet, in 
his voice of Chunder, 

"Robert!" cried he, "jump! jump overboard! or I'll 
fire at you." 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was 
tottering, for his arms were thrown out like those of one 
ioaroely able to retain his balance. The commodore raised 
his voice again, and, in a quicker and more energetic tone, 
cried, — 

" Jump ! *tis your only chance for life.'* 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the boy 
was seen to leave the truck, and spring out into the air. A 
sound, between a shriek and a groan, burst from many lips. 
The father spoke not — sighed not — ^indeed he did not seem 
to breathe. For a moment of intense interest a pin might 
have been heard to drop on deck. With a rush like 
^at of a cannon-ball, the l>ody descended to the water, and 
before the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among 
them several officers, had dived ftrom the bulwarks. An- 
other short period of anxious suspense ensued. He rose — 
he was alive ! his arms were seen to move ! — he struck out 
towards the ship !^nd despite the discipline of a man-of- 
war, three loud huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and un- 
restrainable joy from the> hearts of our crew of five hun- 
dred men, peated through the air, and made the werkin 
rinff. 

Till tills moment, the old commodore had stood unmoved. 

The eyes that, glistening with joy, now sought his face, 
saw that it was ashv pale. Ho attempted to descend the 
look-out block, but his knees bent under him ; he seemed 
to gasp for breath, and put up his hand, as if to tear open 
his vest; but before ho accomplished his object, he stag- 
gered forward, and would have fhlleh on the deck, had lie 
not been caught by old Black Jake. ■ He was borne into 
his cabin, where the surgeon attended him, whose utmost 
skill was required to restore his mind to its usual equability 
and self-command, in which he at last happily succeeded. 
As soon as he recovered from the dreadAil shock, he sent 
fi>r Bob, and had a long confidential conference with him ; 
and it was noticed when the little fellow left the cabin Ihat 
he was in tears. 

The next dav we sent down our taunt and dashy poles, 
and replaced them with the stump-to'-gallant masts ; and 
on the third, we weighed anchor, and made sad for 
Gibraltar. 

[Cii»TAtv Basil Hall.] 

Persons who want experience should be extremely cau- 
tious how tlioy depart iVom those principles which have 
been received generally, because founded on solid reasons ; 
and how they deviate from those customs which have ob- 
tained long, because in their effect they have proved good, 
thus circumspect should all persons be, who cannot yet 
have acquired much practical knowledge of the world ; lest, 
instead of becoming what they anxiously wish to become, 
more beneficial to mankind than those who have preceded 
them, they should actually, though inadvertently, be instru- 
mental towards occasioning some of the worst evils that 
can befall human society. — Bishop Huntinoford. 
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THE INDIAN SNAKE-CHARMERS. 
Thb jugglers of India have been long celebrated for 
their extraordinary dexterity, and, by the natives 
generally, they are supposed to have intercourse with 
demons. These vagrants are frequently applied to 
as the bravoes of Spain and Italy formerly were, to 
get rid of obnoxious persons, whom they contrive to 
despatch by poison, when well paid for the service, 
and pretend that their influence with some malignant 
i^irit has produced a signal retribution upon the 
enemy of their employer, who they boldly assert was 
no longer fit to live. 

The various tribes of vagrants who live by different 
mountebank arts, though universally despised, are 
universally dreaded. They arc outcasts; and yet 
the awe which they ini^ire, gives them a sort of 
confidence, and obtains for them, under certain cir- 
cumstances, a forced respect, which renders their 
social condition iar less deploiuble than that of the 
Pariah tribes generally. The most common class 
among the jugglers, and by far the most harmless, is 
that of the sn^e-catchers, who infest the villages and 
fairs, exhibiting their snakes, and acc^Hnpanying their 
movements with a music, if it may be so called, 
from which aU melody is banished, and the most 
frightful confusion of sounds produced, that jars upon 
musical nerves worse than the old-fashioned wedding 
accompaniments of marrow-bones and cleavers in 
this coimtry, upon the ears of a young bride. They 
carry th^ serpents in round wi<^er baskets with flat 
bottoms, in ^i^iich the creatures lie coiled up in a 
state of lethaii^, until roused by the harsh tones 
of their keepers' flutes. It is astonishing to see how 
they are affbcted by the tones of those rude instru- 
ments, for no sooner do their charmers begin to blow, 
than the snakes* raise! their heads, gradually erect 
themselves, waving their necks to and fro, as if in a 
state of ecstasy. 

The hooded-snake is always the most prominent, 
one of which is represented in the print, with the hood 
spread close by the hand of the man who is holding 
a pitcher. The rock-snake, held by the person in 
the opposite corner of the picture is innoxious, but 
the bite of a hooded-snake is generally fatal -, never- 
thelessf^ the charmers do not extract the poisonous 
fangs as is commonly supposed, but exhibit these 
reptiles with all their powers of mischief unimpaired, 
and it is the perfect knowledge of their habits that 
secures them from the danger of being bitten*. The 
rock-snake is usually from twelve to sixteen feet long, 
of a sluggish nature, and suffers itself to be handled 
without making any effort to escape. The man who 
shows it, ties it round his neck like a lady*s boa, 
and coils it into all sorts of fantastic figures, the 
creature remaining all the while perfectly passive. 

This class of jugglers perform numberless tricks 
with these rqptiles, taking even such as are venom- 
ous ia their hands, and putting them against 
their cheeks with perfect impunity. They always 
pretend that the fangs are extracted, in order to 
prevent alarm in those before whom they exhibit 
them. The general opinion concerning these pre- 
tenders, is that they possess the power of charming 
all venomous makes, and of commanding their 
perfect obedience. The medium of communication 
they profess to be the musical instrument, the sound 
of which appears to infuse into the dumb captives 
new life and energy. "The same art,*' says the 
Abb^ Dubois, ** seems to have been laid claim to in 
other ancient nations j witness the allegory of the pro- 
phet, where he compares the obstinacy of a hardened 

• For a fiirther explanation of this eubject, see Satwday M«m- 
siiu. Vol. VI., p. 143. 



sinner to a serpent that shuts its ear against the 
voice of the charmer." The allegory to which this 
writer refers, is contained in the fourth and fifth 
verses of the fifty-eighth psalm : " their poison is like 
the poison of a serpent ^ they are like the deaf adder 
that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the 
voice of the charmers, charming never so wisely.** 

Whenever a poisonous snake is known to be in 
the vicinity of a dwelling-house, the snake-charmer 
is sent for to remove it, and he always undertakes to 
get rid of the obnoxious intruder for a trifling 
gratuity, but generally receives the money without 
abating the nuisance which he is employed to remedy ^ 
for it commonly happens that as soon as he ap- 
proaches the hole where the reptile has taken 
shelter, it crawls further in. When this b the case 
the man has his remedy; he resorts to imposture, 
and thus terminates the business to his employer's 
entire satisfaction, as well as his own. His mode of 
proceeding is as follows. He takes one of his tame 
snakes, which he carries concealed about his person, 
and having made every one retire from the spot 
where he is to commence his charm, secretly places the 
tame snake in the hole, and instantly b^ins to blow 
upon the favourite pipe, which the creature no sooner 
hears than it creeps out, when the impostor seizes it 
by the neck, receives his stipulated reward, and bears 
off in triumph the supposed offender. If on the 
following day, the snake remaining in the hole should 
hi^pen to show itself, the same farce is repeated, and 
the man receives his second fee, accompanied by the 
earnest thanks of the donor. 

These jugglers frequently contrive to impose upon 
the superstitious Hindoos, by persuading them that 
their houses are infested with snakes. In order to 
make this appear, they place one or two of their 
tame ones in some of the crevices of the building. 
They then enter the house with all the assumed 
wisdom of tlie ancient Sages, b^in to pipe such 
tnusic as would scare any other creature but a snake 
into the devest recesses of its retreat, and when the 
reptile appears, they snatch it up, put it immediately 
into its wicker prison, and thus the enchantment 
ends. These pretended enchanters will sometimes go 
into every house in a village, and practise the same 
deceits, and where imposition is so easy, and impunity 
so certain, it is no wonder that there are such a num- 
ber of cheating vagabonds and quacks of all kinds in 
every part of India. It must be confessed, however, 
that among the jugglers are fi:^uently to be found 
persons who perform feats of manual dexterity 
scarcely credible. They possess an elasticity of 
body, and a flexibility of limb, far exceeding any 
thing ever witnessed in colder latitudes. I may 
mention one or two of their cunning juggles, and 
then a feat of physical activity which I have wit- 
nessed more than once. These people come to your 
house in broad day-light, and perform their tricks 
upon the ground before your door; they have no 
cunningly-planned tables to disguise their art, but 
only a few implements of their profession contained 
in a small basd^et. Being almost entirely naked, they 
have not those resources common to all conjurors in 
other countries. 

One of their favourite tricks is to take the seed of 
a mango, which they put into a small pot of earth, 
about the size of an ordinary flower-pot. In a short 
time the earth is seen to heave, and, after a few 
seconds, the head .of a plant peeps forth. To the 
astonishment of the beholder it gradually rises, the 
buds swelU the leaves unfold, the blossom expands, 
the fruit forms, grows, and ripens, when it is phfto^, 
and presented to yo^u^.^wd aI>^8(*y(5gY^ to be 
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very excellent mango. The impression on the mind of 
the beholder is so vivid, and the whole effect sd over- 
powering, that he really fancies he sees the various 
operations of the growth as I have described. The 
deception is so perfect, that the reality of the thing 
never for a moment loses its-hold upon the imagina- 
tion, although the palpable fact of the mango-tree 
being as large as an English oak, whereas the coun- 
terfeit does not rise much higher than a currant- 
bush, sufficiently attests the delusion ; it is, never- 
theless, altogether, a most remarkable deception. 
The beholder, however, I should say, is never allowed 
to approach near to the juggler while this operation 
is going on. 

Another very common trick, but less extraordinary, 
is to cover the ground before your door, to the extent 
of several feet, with growing flowers. The principal 
enchanter spreads upon the earth a large coarse cloth, 
about the gisse of a sheet, over which he mutters his 
potent spell; he then suddenly raises it, and the 
whole space underneath is overspread with flowers, " of 
all hues and fragrance" peculiar to that fruitful climate. 
He again spreads the sheet, and raising it after a few 
moments, there is no longer a flower to be seen. 

Upon one occasion, after I had seen this done, a 
tall stout bamboo, forty feet long, was fixed upright 
in the ground, sufficiently firm to bear the weight of 
a heavy man. About five feet from the top there 
was a transverse pole fastened to the upright bamboo 
with strong cords, the whole forming a lofty cross. 
When all was ready, a short active Hindoo, somewhat 
beyond the middle age, with compact Kmbs and 
rigid muscularity of frame, approached the cross, 
grasped the shafl, and using his hands and feet with 
equal dexterity, climbed to the cross-bar with the 
ease and agility of a cat. Placing himself on his 
back on one of the projecting ends of the transverse 
pole, he folded his arms, and lay so still that every 
muscle of his body appeared in a state of complete 
repose. In a moment he sprang upon his feet with- 
out any apparent preparation or perceptible move- 
ment of his limbs ; he then threw himself horizon- 
tally upon the point of the upright bamboo, and 
spun round with a velocity quite distressing to 
behold ', one while turning on his back, and another 
on his stomach, changing his position with a quick- 
ness and precision that baffles description. He now 
placed his head upon the extremity of the pole, shook 
his feet in the air, and raised his arm's wi^ the most 
distressing animation. Whilst he was thus occupied, 
eight brass balls were severally thrown to him, which 
he caught and danced into the air one after the 
other, throwing them in various directions above and 
round him, when, on a sudden, he sprang upon hir 
feet, standing upright upon a diameter of not more 
than two inches and a half, and caught every ball, 
without allowing one to fall to the ground. He 
next performed the most extraordinary fieats upon 
the cross-pole, having nothing but his arms to 
balance him, throwing a twelve-pound cannon-ball 
over his head, catching it below his right shoulder, 
and by the mere muscular force repdling it back 
again as if it had been ejected firom the hand. 
After suspending himself by the chin, by the toes, 
and heels, he dropped from the transverse beam to 
the ground, a height of full thirty feet, and received 
our benefactions with a graceful salaam. 

One cannot help lamenting, in seeing the singular 
talents exhibited by the jugglers in India, that they 
should be invariably such depraved persons ; but this 
is one of the grievous results of those divisions into 
' caste, which is the cause of all the social distractions 
so notoriously existing among the Hindoo populatioKi. 
V J. H. C. 



THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 
Prot>ioigs of learning, as they are called, have 
generally failed to leave behind them satisfactory 
proofs of their amazing talent. This is instanced in 
the case of the distinguished person whose portrait 
is annexed. So regularly has his fame been handed 
down from age to age, that, even now, when we 
wish to express the idea of an universal genius, 
we style the character ''An admirable Crichton," and 
the force of compliment can no further go. But 
there are very few really authentic documents to 
illustrate his history, the principal details of which 
have generally been drawn from the romantic memoir 
of his life, written by Sir Thomas Urquhart : and if 
we were allowed to judge of Crichton*s mental powers, 
by the few specimens of his pen which are left to us, 
we should hesitate to confirm the report of former 
ages concerning his merits. The times, however, and 
with them the public tastes, are changed. 

During the period in which Crichton flourished, 
the scholars of Europe were divided into two great 
classes, — ^the followers of Plato, and those of Aris- 
totle, who puzzled themselves and others amidst the 
mazes of philosophy; not that "Divine philosophy" 
of which the poet sung : 

As musical as is Apollo^s Inte, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar*d sweets. 

Where xio crude surfeit reigns: 

but the harsh and crabbed philosophy of the school- 
men ; a thorough acquaintance wi^ the writings of 
such authors as Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus*, 
was the test of scholarship in those darker days of 
European literature. There are other reasons for such 
a genius as Crichton having been the idol of his own 
time. His qualities were personally attractive and 
engaging. Possessed of a handsome countenance 
and noble figure; though a mere youth, an excellent 
ydisputer; a graceiful rider, fencer, actor, and musician, 
it is no wonder that he carried off the palm from his 
equals in age,, and at his early death, (a circumstance 
highly favourable to youthful fame,) left a title of 
honour, which, for its comprehensive character, 
stands without a rival in the annals of biography. 

James Crichton was bom at Eliock castle, in a 
little island on the lake of Cluny, in Perthshire, in 
1560. His father, a person of good family, was 
Lord Advocate of Scotland; and his uncle was 
bishop of Dunkeld, having succeeded in that see 
the famous Gavin Douglas, the translator of Virgil, 
of whom Sir Walter Scott says : 

More proud that in a borVrous age 
He gave rude Scotland Yirgirs page. 
Than that beneath his sway he held 
The bishopric of rich Dunkeld. 
The mother of our hero was a' Stuart, descended 
from Robert Duke of Albany, the \mcle of James 
the First; so that if thdre was presumption, there 
was also truth in Crichton's boast, that he was 
sprung from Scottish kings. When very young he 
studied hard at the university of St. Andrew*s; his 
roasters being Rutherford, whose name is more known 
through his pupil, than any other source; and 
Buchanan, one of the most profound men of that or 
any other age. Crichton was scarcely more than 
twelve, when he took his degree as Bachelor of Arts; 
and at fourteen, he became Master of Arts, with 
distinguished praise. These early honours, how- 
ever, did not spoil him for future exertions; they 
rather quickened his zeal, and we soon find him 
perfecting himself in the various branches of abstruse 
learning, and gaining the knowledge of eleven differ- 
ent languages. The custom then was, as indeed it 
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the Rci-viee of their country and fnends, on their 
return. Endowed by Providence with choice talents, 
which he had hitherto neither squandered nor abused, 
the clever and handsome Criehton made his way to 
' Paris, renowned at that period both for learning and 
ffaiety: and very soon, according to the prevailing 
fashion, he had challenges placarded about in various 
parts of the city, inviting all such as were welt 
versed in any Bcience, to dispute with him in the 
college of Navarre, either in prose or verse, on an 




appointed day. But what provoked the envy and 
anger of the students in geacral^ was that ihh young 
candidate for honour, instead of giving himself up to 
ehidy in the mean time, or training for his literary 
combat, did nothing but amuse himself. He tilted, 
hawked and hunted, rode, played tennis and cards, 
and performed vocal and instrumental music. Yet 
when his trial of gkill came on, which lasted for 
nine hours^ he met with such complete success 
against all opponents, that the president of the 
college, with four professors, rising, and acknow- 
ledging the wonderful extent of his powers, presented 
him with a diamond ring and a purse of gold, the 
spectators joining in loud applause, and styling 
the young and splendid wrangler, *' the admirable 
Criehton." After gathering these laurels, instead of 
yielding to languor, the natural result of great 
excitement find toil^ he went on the day following bis 



great feat, to the Louvre, where, before the court, 
and a number of ladies, he carried away the ring at 
tilting, fifteen times successively. 

Having cdntinued to astonish the French for two 
years, he travelled to Rome, the focus of all that w^as 
entertaining and new inJiterature, and there lost no 
time in dispersing about the city copies of the fol- 
lowing challenge, the original being in Italian : — " I, 
James Crichton, a Scot, will answer extempore to all 
questions, on any subject, which may be proposed; *" 
and his admirers declare, that, although assailed by 
envy and malice, he acquitted himself before the 
Pope and Cardinals in a way which fully answered 
to his bold pretensions. In Venice, where he soon 
afterwards arrived, he became acquainted with the 
learned printer, Aldus Manutius, and (through his 
kind pailiality,) with the other leading scholars in that 
city, who, desirous of having a public display of their 
young friend's talents, induced him, in the year 
1580, to appear before the Doge and Senate. To see 
and hear him was to be delighted and amazed ; and 
the unanimous vote of thanks from these high per- 
sonages was followed by universal popularity, visiters 
crowding from all quarters into Venice with the hope 
of catcUng a glimpse, and hearing the voice of this 
favourite of. nature. He, however, could not remain 
long at Venice, owing to ill-heidth, but went to 
the University at Padua. That city rejoiced at 
the opportunity of witnessing a spirited disputation, 
which he maintained against the professors for six 
hours without resting, and in which he pouited out 
the errors of Aristotle, making the matters on which, 
he spoke plain to aill, and ending with a most 
witty extempore oration in praise of ignorance ! 
Jealous of Uie applause with which he had been 
every where greeted, some carping critics ventured to 
question the solidi^ of his attainments ; he, there- 
fore, engaged in an active controversy of six days, 
the issue oif which decided every point in his favour, 
to the confusion of his adversaries. 

Crichton now entered lists of a different kind, 
and leaving oratory for a time, handled with equal 
grace and effect another weapon, " more eloquent 
than words." There was then ia Italy a savage and 
determined duellist, yrho knew his own skill, and in 
the barbarous spirit of the age, had re<«ived from the 
Duke of Mantua a protectkm, or license, for fallowing 
his dreadful trade. Crichton, being informed of the 
Duke's regret on this occask>n, and of the murder of 
three persons in cold blood by the practised fencer, 
at once offered to fight him for a large sum; a 
proposal reluctantly acceded to by the Duke, who 
valued Crichton highly, and dreaded the encounter. 
But the day came; and, in the sight of an assembled 
multitude, the elegant and skilful youth showed per- 
fection in his art, — content with guarding and de- 
fending; until his enraged antagoaist, tired with 
repeated and ineffective thrusts, began to give him 
an advantage, which Crichton secured by despatching 
him with tbjree nq[>id wounds through his body. 
To crown the glory of the day, he divided the prize 
of victory between the widows of those whom the 
roan of blood had slaughtered. 

We now iq[>proach the end of this *' strange event- 
ful history," by recording the circumstances of our 
young hero's death. Struck with his various abOi- 
ties, the Duke fixed upon him as tutor to his son, a 
wild and worthless young man, the charge of whom, 
however, was so flattering to Crichton, that, to please 
the court, he immediately wrote a most amusing 



* An original copy of the challenge was lately purchased at the 
sale of Mr. Heber's books, and is no|W^ |Pe believe, in the po caessio o 
of a clergyman at Shfewtbwy* ^^^ 
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comedy^ in which he himself acted fifteen different 
characters^ Mrith equal correctness and animation, 
thns giving proof upon proof of his unequalled 
genius. But it was decreed that his career in the 
new and promising oiHce of a prince's tutor was to 
he hut short. From being the principal actor in a 
Comedy, Crichton soon became the subject of a 
dreadful Tragedy. He was only in his twenty- 
second year, when, one night, walking along the 
streets of Mantua, and playing on his guitar, he was 
attacked by six persons in masks. They were soon 
obliged to quit their ground ; and owing to his skill 
and self-possession^ he found himself left with only 
one of the assailing party, the leader, whose sword 
had been struck out of his hand, and who, taking off 
his mask, exposed the countenance of Yincentio di 
Gonzaga, his friend and pupil ! The noble Crichton, 
affected at the sight, instantly fell on his knees, took 
his own sword by the point, offering it to the prince^ 
and whether he meant it as a touching lesson of ge- 
nerosity for the youth; or whether he felt deeply 
hurt and grieved at such conduct^ which made his 
life appear of less value to lum ; or whatever might 
have been the motive^ he placed himself at the 
mercy of an irritated, or perhaps dnmken, profligate, 
who, the next moment, stabbed Crichton to the heart. 

All that public lamentation could do testified the 
general grief at such a loss. The Court of Mantua 
went into mourning for him $ and, for years subse- 
quently^ in token of thdr respect and affection, the 
Italian nobility kept portraits of Crichton^ in which 
he is represented with a sword and a book, the em- 
blems of his learning and valour. 

His partial, rather than ** hotie$t chronicler," 
Urquhart, has, in his blind admiration, gone far 
beyond what we have put down. He concludes by 
telling us, that Crichton gained the esteem of kings 
by his courtly bearing; of knights by his fine 
sense of honour; of the rich by his affability and 
pleasant companionship ; of the poor by his libera- 
lity ; ctf the old by his stedfastness and wisdom ; of 
the young by his cheerfulness ; of the learned by his 
universal knowledge; of the soldiers by his un- 
daunted courage ; of merchants and men of business 
by his clear and upright dealing ; and lastly, of the 
ladies by his handsome person, in which he was, as 
in other respects, unrivdled. 

The character is one, which, whether partly ideal 
or not, deserves to be studied in many of its 
features, by our younger readers. They may be 
assured, from instances of this kind, and from some 
around them in daily life, that with a desire to excel 
in their respective calhngs, and with application and- 
industry, they may surmount difficulties which once 
appeared beyond their thought of attempting, and 
arrive at an honourable and unspotted fame. The 
author of a paper in the Adventurer, on the subject 
before us, founds an argument for seeaicMis exertion, 
on the ^stingnished success of certain persons to 
whom the door of advancement would doubtless have 
continued closed, had they not acted up to the 
spirit of the motto which that writer has selected for 
his essay, and which, we believe, was a favourite 
with Queen Elizabeth, — ''Nil desperandum ;" Avaunt, 
despair! M. 



Philip db Morhay, in writing to a friend, says, '* I will 
not> on any consideration, take part in an unfair contest, in 
which all one*8 efforts are unavailing, and there remains no 
alternative, but to yield with dishonour. But if truth is the 
real object of contention, I will carry to the combat a front 
of brass ; and I will prove to all* by the help of God, that 
those who fear God have nothing dss to fear.'* 



POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

No. III. A Night Alarm. 

It was eleven o'clock at night, and four young and 
lovely sisters had assembled in one room to hear 
the contents of an interesting letter which had 
arrived in the morning. The attention of all was 
deeply engaged, and nought was heard but the low 
and gentle voice of the reader, when a faint vibration 
of the window beneath caused a cessation, and a 
glance of inquiry from one sister to the other. " It 
was only the wind,** said the reader; and she re- 
sumed her happy occupation. After a few more 
lines, the noise was repeated with greater force, 
and the youngest of the party sprang on her feet. 
"What can it be ?'* said she, in a scarcely audible tone. 
A long silence followed, and again came the sound, 
deeper and louder than ever, and continued till the 
whole window seemed to ring, and to shake in every 
pane. The house was built not many yards from the 
sea : no habitation, except the station-towers of the pre- 
ventive service, stood nearer than a quarter of a mile : 
the village was even more distant; but the situation 
was deemed so secure, from its retirement, that there 
was not even a fastening to the gates at either end 
of the shrubbery. 

"Let us call papa,** continued she, "for I ami certain 
it is some one breaking into the dining-room.** 
" Nonsense,*' observed an ' elder sister, " no one 
would think of coming in here, and papa has been 
fishing all day, so we miist not w^e him on an 
uncertainty. Look out, and see if any one is on 
the lawn.'* No one, however, dared venture to go 
near the window, and the noise was reiterated with 
such force, that every rod of iron iii the drawing- 
room balcony, close by, seemed to vibrate with the 
efforts on the ground-floor. " This is too much," 
said the eldest, who had been hitherto silent ; and all 
rushed into the gallery behind the room. They pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of a friend, who was visit- 
ing at the house, and knocked at her door : on her 
opening it, tlie matter was whisperingly explained, 
and all five returned where the noise had been heard, 
placed the candle in the gallery outside, and, shutting 
the door, waited in breathless silence. Courage was 
soon assumed to look out into the garden ; but all 
there was still. 

Reflection however seemed at length to convince 
the party that their fear was absurd ; for being only 
an occasional residence, no property of value which 
could afford temptation was kept there. But there 
was the noise, and whence could it proceed? A 
walk along the cliffii, taken on that very evening, had 
discovered some haunts of smugglers ; besides which, 
one of the ladies had seen two men stealing along 
where there was no path, just at dusk. Smu^ers, 
therefore^ were suggested as the primary cause of the 
alarm, and this idea was much more tolerable to the 
ladies than that of house-breakers. But, in the midst 
of these deliberations and reflections, shake went 
the window, ring went the balcony, screech went 
the boat upon the shingles (as they thought), and 
away rushed the ladles to the door of the sleeping 
host, whose good-humoured readiness, and speedy . 
appearance, showed that there need have been no hesi- 
tation in asking his help. The fears were soon related, 
the noise was listened for, but in vain : the house was 
inspected, the females following at a respectful dis- 
tance, though, of course, ready to attack any body 
who might endanger the safety of papa. But there 
was neither trace of kegs, nor of bales, nor wexe foot- 
steps to be perceived in ihe soft gravel, or dewy lB,m 
in the garden; and at length the master of the hous^C 
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quietly asking his daughters and his guest, if they 
were satisfied that all was safe, advised them to retire 
to rest. He himself soon gave audihle proofs that he 
had resumed his slumbers; and when their tongues 
were \^^ary of uttering conjectm-es, the ladies thought 
proper to go to bed also. 

No second alarm occurred during a fortnights 
further sojourn by the sea, and complete confidence 
was restored. 

In the course of the ensuing summer, a near rela- 
tion of the proprietor of this beautiful spot, with his 
wife and family, went to the same house for the sake 
of the sea-air. After a few days' stay, the husband 
left home, and, on his return, fancied that he saw an 
unusually grave expression on the countenances of his 
lady and her attendants; but it was so slight that he 
did not make any remark upon it. The evening 
closed in, and taking their station in the dining-room, 
the lady occupied herself with her needle, and the 
gentleman began to answer the letters which had 
awaited his arrival. An unbroken silence ensued, 
which was interrupted by a low and gentle sound 1 
and the needle fell from the lady's fingers. In half 
a minute the noise was increased to a shrill, grating 
vibration, and gradually subsided into the softest and 
most melodious tones that ever issued from an i£olian 
harp. Occasionally it stopped, then rising to its 
utmost strength, the whole window shook, and the 
bars of the balcony above rang like echoes to the 
sounds beneath. 

"We have heard this before," said the lady, starting 
up. "I would not tell you of it when you first came 
in, because I wished you to receive the fall impression 
of this mystery. We have searched in every direction; 
we have listened and watched; we have done every 
thing in our power to account for it, but in vain; and 
the servants are more than half persuaded that it is 
supernatural.** She was interrupted by a return of 
the noise : it recommenced with a harsh, grating 
sound, and appeared now to come from the ceiling, now 
from the window, and now from the earth. At times 
it was so loud, that the lady and gentleman thought 
it was a boat hauled ashore, and fiew to the win- 
dow. A bright moonlight night rendered every thing 
visible; but nothing of the kind was to be seen. 
The sound gradually ceased, as if retiring to a dis- 
tance ; and for the first time in his life, the husband 
experienced a superstitious feeling creeping over him, 
and began to think that there was more reason than 
he chose to acknowledge in the superstitions of his 
servants. 

On the ensuing day, every endeavour was made to 
find out the cause of this mysterious music; but it 
balHed all research, and defied every conjecture. The 
evening advanced, and all remained perfectly quiet : 
the lady and gentleman went into the next room to 
partake of some refreshment, and the music recom- 
menced exactly in the same manner as before. The 
gentleman returned alone to the larger room, without 
a light; and, seating himself in the middle of the room, 
so as to be able to see all around him, determined not 
to go to bed till he had fully investigated the matter. 
He at length felt sure that the tones proceeded from 
the window; and, approaching it, he anxiously 
watched the shore and the sea, by the occasional and 
fitful gleams of moonlight. After a few minutes, the 
tones seemed to proceed from behind him; and, 
turning his head quickly round, they at the same 
moment appeared to come from the window beside 
him. A feeling of awe, and perhaps terror, now 
assailed him ; but he argued that if he did not now 
convince himself of the fact, he should be for ever 
disturbed with the recollection of the circumstance : 



mastering, therefore, his half-formed fears, he went to 
the window, and leaned his head against it. 

The music then seemed to be close to his face, and, 
for a moment, he recoiled, but fixing his eyes upon 
the same pane of glass, he beheld a dark spot upon 
the window. He tried to lay hold of it, but it eluded 
his grasp, and the tones continued with more beauty 
than ever. At length he struck the window smartly, 
and all was still. He immediately procured a candle, 
and calling his wife and servants, proceeded with them 
to the inspection of the mysterious spot. The music 
became loud and shrill, but the light discovered that 
all these vibrations, these iEolian sounds, these harsh 
gratings, these awful and heavenly tones, these at- 
tempts at robbery, and these frightened smugglers, 
were occasioned by — a simple snail, which was crawl- 
ing across the pane ! As it drew nearer to the centre 
of the pane, the sounds became deeper and fuller; as 
it approached the edge, they were shrill as a fife. The 
occasional touching of its shell, in its course, and the 
greater or less sliminess of the animal, produced the 
vibrations and harsh gratings, the former of which 
were increased according to their vicinity to the frame- 
work ; and as there were several snails crawling along 
at the same time, in different parts of the same 
window, and in different windows, the varied position 
of the sounds at the same moment was easily ac- 
counted for. 

A fiction of no small interest might perhaps have 
been founded on the above reality ; but the writer 
has preferred a plain statement of facts, from the 
idea that many a mysterious story may be cleared 
up by bearing them in recollection. There is no 
feeling so painful or overpowering as that arising 
from the idea of supernatural visitations : the stoutest 
hearts quail under it Men, whose personal efforts 
and heroic bravery have contributed to their country's 
glory, have felt their best energies thus paralyzed; 
and the weak, the nervous, and the ignorant, have 
sometimes lost their reason from superstitious fear. 
It is therefore impossible to be too careful in the 
investigation of what appears to be, at first sight, 
unaccountable. 

[Abridged from the Forget Me Not. J 



BEES. 

When the queen-bee is forcibly taken away from the 
hive, the bees which are near her at the time, do not 
soon appear sensible of her absence, and the labours 
of the hive arc carried on as usual. It is seldom 
before the lapse of an hour, that the working-bees 
begin to manifest any symptoms of uneasiness : they 
are then observed to quit the larvae which they had 
been feeding, and to run about in gi^eat agitation, to 
and fro, near the cell which the queen had occupied 
before her abduction. They then move over a wider 
circle, and on meeting with such of their companions 
as are not aware of the disaster, communicate the 
intelligence by crossing their antenns, and striking 
lightly with them. The bees which receive the news, 
become in their turn agitated, and conveying this 
feeling wherever they go, the alarm is soon partici- 
pated by all the inhabitants of the hive. All 
rush forwards, eagerly seeking their lost queen; but 
after continuing their search for some hours, and 
finding it to be fruitless, they appear resigned to their 
misfortune, the noisy tumult subsides, and the bees 
quietly resume their labours. 

A bee, deprived of its antenna, immediately 
becomes dull and listless : it desists from its ususd 
labours, rentains at the bottom of the hive, seems 
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attracted only by the light, and takes the fh^t oppor- 
tunity of quitting the hive, never more to return. A 
queen-bee, thus mutilated, ran about without apparent 
object, as if in a state of ^delirium, and was incapable 
of directing her trunk with precision, to the food 
which was offered to her. Latreille relates that, 
having deprived some labouring ants of their antennae^ 
he replaced them near the nest; but they wandered 
in all directions, as if bewildered, and unconscious of 
what they were doing. Some of their companions 
^ were seen to notice their distress, and approaching 
them with apparent compassion, applied their tongues 
to the wounds of the sufferers, and anointed them 
with their saliva. This trait of sensibility was 
repeatedly witnessed by Latreille, while watching their 

movements with a magnifying glass. ^Da. Rogbt's 

Bridgewater TYeatise, 

The following incident, illustrative of the affection 
of bees for their queen, is very graphically described by 
Mr. Bagster, in his work on the Management of Bees, 
an occupation to which the author seems to be 
enthusiastically attached. Our readers are probably 
not aware that the process of taking the honey is 
not necessarily attended, as was formerly the case, 
with the destruction of the wonderful little insects, 
who with so much labotir and skill have hoarded 
their treasures as a provision against future exigencies. 
A species of large mushroom (Fungw maximus), 
commonly known by the name of " bunt,'* " puckfist," 
or '* frog- cheese,'* is humanely employed by those who 
wish to spare the lives of their bees, whilst taking pos- 
session of their sweets. A small piece of this '' puck,*' 
previously dried, and properly prepared, being ignited 
and placed underneath a hive, operates by its vapour 
as a powerful narcotic upon the bees, which fall 
unhurt into an empty hive, placed to receive them. 
By exposure to the fresh air, these bees are soon 
restored to health and activity; when they set about 
repairing the loss which, during the temporary 
suspension of their busy existence, they have sus- 
tained. Mr. Bagster had been taking some stocks of 
honey, in the way we have just mentioned, when an 
accident happening to one of his hives, the queen 
bee was thrown out, and a scene of distress and 
considerable confusion ensued. 

'' I thought," says Mr. Blaster, " that I might have 
put the queen into possession amongst some of the 
comb ; but to be certain, I gathered up every bee I 
could find, and put the emptied hives on their side 
against mine, so that the queen might have every 
opportunity to get in, if not already there. The 
profusion of i^ilt honey, the hot weather, and the 
bees from my other hives, caused a great commo- 
tion, 8o tliat the real cause, the absence of the queen, 
was undiscovered. The next day the same hurly- 
buriy continued; when, fearing that my queen was 
unseated, I took an apiarian friend to form a 
judgment. It was bis opinion that there surely was 
a queen in my new hiv«, or that, if destroyed, one 
soon woukl be made out of the brood-comb. I 
pointed to groups of bees on the grass, and around 
the slaad, still fearing that my queen was among 
them; but he so pofdtively mdd audi was not the 
fact, that I did not then examme any of the masses. 
NatoraUy inquicative under such circumstances, I 
visitod iiiy perturbed hive late in Hie evening, and 
found, wiiile the others were quiet, l^iat diis was in an 
unoonifoitable state. All tite masses or companies of 
bees, wittrfi bad been Eddng up the dropping sweets 
through the day, had now retired, save only one 
lot, about as large and as round as a smaH cricket- 
ball. At dark I again visited them, — ^hope revived, 
for the mass remained unmoved : by the eaiiiest peep 



of day I rose firom bed, after a sleepless night to 
look for my beauty. 

" I confess myself an enthusiast; I laid myself at 
full length on the grass, and with my hand gently 
opened the benumbed, but still cliistcring, mass: 
there was the queen, surrounded by her faithful and 
watchful subjects, paralyzed, and to all appearance 
quite dead. I picked her up, placed her in my hands, 
breathed upon and cherished her for a considerable 
time, until, I think with joy of a new kind, I saw 
her move one joint of one leg : my tender care was 
renewed until the sun had mounted high in the 
heavens, and by his beams renewed the perturbation 
of the defenceless hive. The demonstrations of 
misery were renewed tenfold when any one ap- 
proached the hive; and then, indeed, courage was 
necessary, for the bees had just missed their queen. 
To those alone who have witnessed such commotion 
can an idea be conveyed. 

" Now came the delightful scene, — ^my queen was 
restored by the genial warmth of my hand, and 
walked comfortably about it ; the bees, her subjects, 
were whirling in incensed crowds around the hive : the 
buzz of discontent was incessant, and clearly marked. 
At this moment, I called all who were in the house, 
to witness the scene. I placed the queen on the 
alighting-board at the door of the hive: she was 
recognised in a moment; the pass-touch, or pass- 
word, or pass-hum, was communicated. The great 
commotion was instantly changed to peace. She 
was caressed, — clicked over and fondled, — the bees 
pressing round, who, with an affection worthy of the 
best subjects of a beloved monarch, showed their 
attachment in terms that even human tongues could 
not exceed, 

" From that moment all was peace, and harmony, 
and joyful labour. Very few of the brood were 
destroyed by the accident which gave rise to the 
developement of this peculiar instinct; and I hope I 
treasure up the remembrance of the circumstance, as 
one more proof of th^ truth of that passage of 
Scripture, ' God doeth great things, and unsearch- 
able; marvellous things without number.* " O. N. 



Thb lives of most are nuspent only ior want of a certain 
end of their actions : wherein they do as unwise archers, 
shoot away their airowa they know not at what mark. 
Others aim at a certain mark* but a wrong one. Some, 
(though fewer J level at the right end, but amiss. To livo 
without one main and common end, is idleness and folly. 
To live to a Mse end, is deceit and kiss* — Bishop Ha.ll. 



RUINS OF THE PRIOEY CHURCH OF ST. 
BOTOLPH, AT COLCHESTER. 
The present town of Colchester occupies the site of 
what was formerly, a military colony of liie Bomans, 
under the Emperor Clandius. The rev^utkma of 
1^^, and the desolating power of war, have dcatroy«d 
the numerous buildings wfaadi were earected bere 
by tiiat warlike natipiC md the only Ksudns of liieir 
exertions consist qf Its rained waBs, teaseiated pare- 
mente, which have been disoovered at various times, 
coins, urns, lamps, and medals. History ias£oram «a 
liot ** the Roman temples were overthnMm m this 
country by the converts to Christiaiiitir, who raised 
on their ruins Christian diurcites, of whkk traditioQ 
hw handed down to ns many instaneei, padkuiariy 
in the AUey Churches of Westminster and Btik:* 
This of S(t. Botolph*, it is probable, was simflarly 
founded, as in 1738, several Roman urns, with a 

* Botolph, hy whose name three charches in London are called, 
was a Uritish &unt, having been bom in Cornwall, and (as4t^wu^ 
alleged) worked miracles about the time of King Lucius, OW l\^ 
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larap^ some pieces of mdted metal, and two coins 
of Domitian, were discovered just within its gate. 

After the departure of the Romans, and par- 
ticularly under the Saxon, Danish, and early Norman 
rulers, this town was distressed by repeated sieges; 
and its fortifications and public edifices must have 
suffered severely in these conflicts. 

Among the ancient religious edifices which were 
erected at Colchester, the Priory Church of St. 
Botolph presents the most considerable remains. 
This singular and curious structure becomes emi- 
nently interesting to the architectural antiquary, 
from its style of building, the materials employed, 
and the time of its erection. Composed almost 
entirely of Roman bricks or waU-tiles, with arches, 
columns, and piers, nearly resembling some Roman 
edifices, and being very dissimilar to any other 
ancient structure in this country ; we are anxious to 
ascertain the time and mode of its construction, and 
also to examine and compare its collective and com- 
pc^inent parts. It is said to have been founded by 
Eynulph, or Emulph, a monk, in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry the First, about which time, 
many large and splendid religious buildings were 
erected; but the buildings of that time, and even 
those before, displayed a more advanced style of 
architecture, as may be seen in the ancient chapel of 
the Tower of London, Rochester Castle, and Cathedral, 
&c. The columns, mouldings of arches, and general 
ornaments of- all these structures, exhibit more 
skilful finishing. Mr. Carter observes that St 
Botolph*s Church was erected about the end of the 
eleventh century, and like the Abbey Church of St. 
Alban's, was built out of the ruins of some neigh- 
bouring Roman edifice, with the same kind of 
materifids, and much in the same style; with this 



difference, that the cokunn here is the principal 
feature. 

In examining and describing the remains of this 
structure, we remark that simplicity and solidity 
appear to have been the governing principles of the 
architect. The walla are thick, finn, and strong^ 
externally supported or strengthened with a kind of 
pilaster-buttress ; and in the western front, where 
the greatest height was required and weight given, its 
strength was increased by numerous arches con- 
structed in the wall, like some in the Pantheon and 
other buildings at Rome. The tiers of intersecting 
arches, however, could not have been intended 
merely for ntili^, but must have been considered 
ornamental. 

The present shattered state of the buildings could 
only have arisen from the application of great vio- 
lence; they are traditionally said to have been 
battered down during th^ Civil Wars in 1648, when 
Colchester suffered very materiaUy in its public 
buildings and private property. The bricks em- 
ployed in this building, and of which it is almost 
wholly composed, are certainly of Roman manu- 
facture, and the whole surfiace, externally and inter- 
nally, was cased with very fine plaster or stucco; 
the shape or construction of the arches coincide 
with various ancient examples, among which we may 
refer to some used in Dioclesian*s Bath, the Temple 
of Minerva Medici, and Adrian's Villa. 

The picturesque character of the present ruins 
will be readily acknowledged by every artist ; but 
this character is considerably heightened in the 
building itself, which is richly tinted by the different 
coloured tile and mortar, and the various mosses, 
weeds, &c., that besprinkle its surface. 

[Abridged from Britton's Architectural Jntiqmties.'] 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Thb Cathedral of Winchester occupies a distiijguished 
place amongst the sacred edifices of this country. 
The vastness oF its dimensions, the imposing cha- 
racter of its architectural decorations, and the. soleujn 
grandeur of its eflFect as a whole, sufhciently esta- 
blish its claim to admiration. From the circum-^ 
stance, indeed, of its having been tke work qf 
successive centuries, it is defective in general uni- 
formity 5 but even this disadvantage is in great degree 
counterbalanced, by its affording an opportunity for 
comparing some of the most valuable existing speci- 
mens of the various styles of Englisli architecture, 
which have followed each other since the period of the 
Conquest, , . » 

At what exact, period the Gospel was nrst.intro- 
dupc4 Amongst^ the inhabiti^nts of thi^ district, oaur 
not now be known. It ^ certain, however, ..tji^t 
Christianity , was e^stablislvjd ve>y generally, in Eng- 
lanfi, ^t kast, before the close of the ^second ^entaary, 
an4 it is cixtrcp^ely improbable that a place of so 
much .c<*nsidcrati()(n as Winciheskr should h^ve been 
excluded from, its sarrc4 , i^ifl^x^nce. Tradition 
represents tlie introduction of Christianity as taking 
place diiring the reign of a British king, named 
Lucius, .who lived, it \& understood, abo^ijt the . year 
18D^ It appears that the kipg, having heard of the 
doctrines of Chris^tiftiiity, ge#tf , )Ui the bishop, of 
Rome, requesting that he might be made fi Christian 
thrc^ugh his means. TJje bishop, consequently, 
despatched to him two missionaries, apd on their 
arrivu], Lucius, \yith liis quc^n, ar)4 %^^^ phief of the 
Britons, received baptism ^t their h^nds*. It if 
state4, also, that bishops wei'e conj^ecratcd in different 
places, and that in particular at Venta, (41s Winchester 
wa^ then cabled,) n bishop, by n^tne ipinotus, was np- 
poipited.by these missionaries, aud ^ phnr^ h .ereqtear 

The. Christian church p(?n!tinue4 :to exist till th<j 
fanious pioclesiau persecution. At. t)iat unhaj)py 
pqripd, ijt appears that the Chr^stia^s ^t Veutsi suflfercjji 
the cqmmon fate of their brethren jn other parts^ Their 
church a}so,was demolislied, and the ofliciifting clergy 
di§pers^d pr martyred,. In the pcac<^i|l reign, bows 
ever, of tV>^"^P^^^^^ ponstantius CW<>rus, when 
Christiaaity was agaiia permitted to rc*ar her head in 
the, laud,, t}iis sacred edifice was rebuilt, and the 
worship of Christ res.tored, 

.Aft/ef tbe invasion of tjie Saxoas vndcr Cerdic, 
Veii^ta becoming tl\e capital of the "iyest Saxop kjng- 
doini Us n^me was slightly Saxoni^ed into Wintaur 
ceas.ter, ^^ tt is stated, also, that at this periocl its 
church was desecrated, being converted into a heathen 
temple,. ^n^l'B^de th^ scene of the impure and pro- 
fsLfiG rit4js of the Saxon deities, Thor, Woden, Fria, and 
TuJ^pof. ., • 

.Jn 6'A$, Pop9 Honorius sent St. Birinus into 
Britain, to preach th^ Gospel to its tfe^ft heathen iu^ 
habitants,. Birinus seems to hav€ iixed hi^ see at 
Dorchester, iii Oxfordshire 5 but Kinigiis, the king, 
niaUe preparations for rebuilding a eath^dral ^ hi$ 
own city of Wintanceaster, on 3ve site of the former 
chufch, which was finished by Iiis gon, ^nd, in tliQ 
year .648^ dedicated, by S|;. Birinus, in the name of 
tii§ iloly trinity, St. Peter, and St. Paul 
, On the elevation of Egbert to tlip West Saxon 
t|)rone, that prince united the several .states into one 
ngiquarchyi an event which raise4 Wintanceaster to 
tl^. honourable statioa of metropolis of the island; 
apd the inhabitants had tlie gratification of seeing 
tljei^ king sojeuj^nly crgwued in the cathedral, in the 
year 827. this monarch, in the year 855, in the 

* See fiuonr'sSk^ch of th& Church of England. . 

t See Saturday Magaiine, Vol. lY., pp. 24, 47, 71, 135. 



presence and with . tlift . concurrence of the prelates 
and j|obJes.of |the jcingdoni,. cMifif;m^4 the various 
gpant^ of the .tithes, or Ijeatli gf the produce of the 
l^pd^.ivhick had been made by his royal predecessors, 
and pjher landed proprietors, in former years. 

r Pairing the reign of Ethelwulf, and a part of that 
pf his son and successor Ethelbald, the see was held 
by the famous St. Swithin, who was a native of Win- 
chester, or of its suburbs. In the time of Alfred 
the Great, Winchester . was abandoned to Danish 
fury and plunder j the cathedral suffered from violence, 
and the ecclesiastics were/cru«lly massacred. 

. Jn the reign of Edgar, surnamed the Peaceable, 
Bishop IJthelwold commenced such extensive altera- 
tions in the cathedral, jfl^at a new consecration-cere- 
mony was performed by gt. Dunstan, then arch- 
bisliop of Canterbury, in ^he presence of King Ethel- 
red, in whose reign they were completed, and a large 
assemblage of prelates, nobles, and people. On this 
<>ccasion, to its former patrons, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, was added St. Swithin, whose relics were then 
removed from the churchyard, and placed in a mag- 
nif\cent shrjne J. 

. It appears that the cathedral, as well as the rest 
pf th^ city, suffered severely from the exactions 
imposed by, .the victorious Sweyn, in 1002, in ven- 
geance fp^ King Ethelred's massacre of his Danish 
eountrymen, which h^d commenced in Winchester. 
Its revenues, how^vqr, were greatly increased by 
Ethelrtjd's ^ou and successor Canute, who makini; 
tliis city bjs i?apital, ^Ktcnded towards the Priory of 
$t* SwitUiPj a§ the cathedral was tiien- named, liberal 
|)rQDfe pf his i)[>uniftpent.:e §. 

. After the, Nof n)fn\C4>»quest, Winchester continued 
to. be n. principal PPyal residence, and the Con- 
queror mad^ it a.rul^ to celebrate, with the utmost 
eeren^ony, the f^J^t of Easter, in Winchester, 
J;Ioreovey, ijccorjing tp his general policy of in- 
troducing iforeignere jntp the . dignities of the 
cijurcb, the ,k:.iua prevailed, that the bishopric of 
Winch9stQr.sii9|idd.bg.ii^n*8ted,^^ Walkelin, a chap- 
lain and, relation of hi^ ojvn. He was raised to the 
s|^.in J0,70,, fuwi m. 10/5, , influenced, like the rest 
of his conntryipcHL, l^y tUe desire to invest every thing 
with ei Norifpan chai-acter, cpmnaenced rebuilding his 
cathedra}, hi that sty We .Jt is sajd that the king 
gave him leave ^to take as «iuch timber in Hene- 
piiiges (uQiY. fleinpag^}.w<3^d, «s he could cut down 
in three days, ^^idjthatj t>y eraploving a vast mim- 
l?er pf, workmen.^ ^9 was .^njdjled to remove the 
wl^ole wood in the tiineJL, In 1093 the church was 
conipkt^lj.anfl on St. Swithin s Day, July ] 5th, was 
dedicated in Jh« presence of almost all the bishops 
and abbots in Englatid. 

^ Somo. parts of the edifice, east of the high altar, 
having fallen iyto decj^,y, were rebuilt by De Lucy in 
tl>^ pointed > style,, which was in his day gaining 
groi^nd in England. He commenced with building, 
in the year IgOO, ^ tower, and then formed a frater- 
nity or society .of workmen, and arranged with them 
that the works he proposed should be completed in 
five ytars, dating from 1202. These seem to have 
consisted of the erection of our Lady Chapel %, and 

. t For an account of the famous and foolish legend respecting St. 
Swithin, see Saturdajf Magazwe Vol I., p. 14. Amongst other 
works, be buijt d»e crypts supposed to be still existing, for nocturnal 
services and buriaUplaces, 

§ The moat extraordinary of bis presents, was the gift of his royal 
«rowi^ wbteh he placed over th« crucifix of the high altar, in con 
SAquence of a vow made at the time that he reproved the flattery of 
his courtiers on the s^-sbore, for hailing him lord of tlie oceaa 
never again to wear this emblem of royal dignity. * 



jl \\ ilham, though aagry, afteriiirards forgave him, spying, that he' 
had made too exacunc a use of too liberal a grant. 4 

-f The chapeL) of Our Lady were an introduciipxi iOr^EuLiajid. cJfc 

Digitized by viCrOQlC M 
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the ante-chapel to it> and which is in the early pointed 
style. Dying, however, in 1204, he was buried in the 
centre of the works he had projected. 

In the course of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the character of English ' arfchitecture tinder- 
went a decided change. The massive single pillar, 
and the ponderous circular arch of the Norman school 
yielded gradually to the clustered column and 
pointed arch of the Gothic. * In' deferencb to the 
prevailing taste of the day) ia desire aifose fo remodd, 
according to the new style, Siich Notm'an parts' of 
Winchester Cathedral as yet remained. The com- 
mencement of the work is attributed to Bishop 
Edington, Treasurer and Chancellor to Henry the 
Third j but that prelate lived only to complete a very 
small portion of the nave. He was Stt'cctfeded in 
1366 by the celebrated WilliaiA of Wykehara, who; 
after obtaining full possession, appointed William 
Winford as his architect, and proceeded to remodel 
the whole remainder of the Have And tusles, casing 
the circular pillars so' aSr to convert them into 
clustered colutnris, fiDlhe ' tp ' the* Siiinlcfrcdlftr 'ferches 
with others of M poihted^Hafacter, ahd giving loftier, 
as well as narrowei", propoi-tions to the windows. 

The western and eastern extremities of the cathe- 
dral wero now in the Gottitc style, but the central 
part of the body of the church, which extended east- 
ward from the tow^f f o the Idw'^ofntM' aisfes attri- 
buted to De Lucy, was'stlH, aisl^'tlfe case at present 
with the tower itself and transept,* of Norman con- 
struction. On the accessio'n of Bishop Fox to the see 
in 1500, he rebuilt that portion ili all the beauty and 
elegance of the pointed architecture of his day.* 

The only addition after the titiite of Bishop Fox, 
was the erection, most probably by Prior Silkestede, 
early in the sixteenth century, of a chapel, or sanc- 
tuary, about twenty*-^ix feet ih M^, at the eastern 
extremity of Our Lady Chapel. " • 

At the period of the Information, considerable 
portions of the revenues of this cathedral, as well as 
those of the Hyde Abbey, and other suppressed 
monasteries in the city, were alienated to satisfy the 
rapacity of the king's eourtiers, and the building itself 
suffered some mutilation. On the accession of Mary 
to the thf onfe, arid hei- Wlarriage? '^ith Philip of Spain, 
which took place ^Ith ^i^^t cerenlbny in thik cathe- 
dral, the queen caused ' some of Ine sequestered 
property of the bishopric to be restored, and prc^osed 
the general restitution of the church possessions; 
but whether liiis latter was effected is by no mean^ 
evident. In the reijgri '6£ Chdtles the Fitst, ' ft 
thoroughfai^e, now kno^n ks the s'/ji^e,' Was' opiened 
on the south side of the Building, to obviate the 
practice which had prevailed of passing through ike 
church itself. 

On the city of Winchester falling into the hands of 
the republican Army," abdtlt 1 644', the withtttn Vi'6l«ifc'6 
of the soldiers,' heigh'teriefd by their i'digio\i^ jir^jU- 
dices, was chiefly directed' against 'the' cathediral. 
" The monuments of the dead were defaced, the 
bones of kings and bishops thrown about the church 5 
the two famous statuesf of the kings' Charles and 
James, erected tft the' e6trahc6 Into the choftf; pulled 
down 3 the Cohimunioh-pUit^,' bboRi^; hafigings, ktid 
cushions, seized upon and made away 'imfi; tA^ 
church vestments ' put on by the heathenish soldiers, 
riding in that posture in derision about the streets^ 
some scoinfully singing ^edev 6f the Conlmon 
Prayer, while bthert tooted uptJrt brbkeil'|)ie(fe^ Of th« 
organs. Tlie istdties' of the Old tltid ^ew Testa- 
ment, curiously beautified* ^ith" colours, and'ctit 
out in carved work, were utterly destroyed, and 
of the brass torn from violated monuments, might 



have been built a house as" strong as the brazen 
towers in old romances." 

At the Restoration, as soon as the clergy had re- 
covered possession of their property, they began to 
repair the devastations which had been committed in 
the churches during t)iose troublous times. tJnder 
Brian Duppa, tutor of Charles the Second,* who 
iva^ raised to the See of "Vyinchester, great attention 
was paid to tte reparation of the venerable edifice. 
The windows and other defaced parts were repaired, 
and restored, as far as possible, to their former state. 

Since that period little change has been effected 
till within a few years, when, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Nott, prebendary of the Cathedral, 
and Mr. Garbett, architect, a series of repairs and 
embellishments was completed in various parts of 
the building. Amongst these we may mention, the 
erection of the present elegant screen at the entrance 
of the choir, in the room of one of the composite 
order raised by luigo Jones in the reign of Charles 
the First, which was quite out of character with the 
rest of the cathedral. 

The edifice, as it now stands, is in the form of a 
single cross, the long arm of which consists of the 
nave, choir, ante- chapel of De Lucy, and our Lady 
Chapel, with the sactuary of Silkestede. At the 
juncture of the nave and choir, this arm is crossed 
by a transept. The nave, choir, and transept, are 
each flanked on both sides by aisles. 

On taking a general view of the exterior, grand 
and majestic as it unquestionably is, we are 
struck with its want of uniformity j neither in detail 
does it present many peculiar beauties. The tower 
is, indeed, a fine specimen of' the most decorated 
Norman style ; but it is much too low. The west 
end, however, deserves admiration; it consists of a 
grand centre, occupied by a pointed window, under- 
neath which is the principal entrance, flanked by two 
octangulat buttresses, crowned with turrets; the 
^hole is surmounted by aft ornamental canopy, 
cdnt&ining a statue of William of Wykeham. On 
each side of this centre i^ a low wing, formed by 
the termination of the side aisles. 

The interior of the cathedral amply compensates 
for any defects in the eicterior. The clustered 
Columns, from their being Norman pillars cased,- are 
indeed much more massive than is usual in the pure 
Gcfthic Style, and the nave. Consequently, somewhat 
i6o nari-'ow f dr its heiglit; but we must be sk6\y 
insensible, if we coulc^ look upon this proof of the 
sublime and refined taste of 'yVykeham, and cast our 
eye along the lengthened vista, which, extending over 
the choir, terminfltes in the glowing tints of the 
eastern lifrindoW, without being aini mated with feelings 
of the most solemn^ though lively admiration. 

* The choir is ehter^ from the nave by a flight of 
steps under a screen, of modem workmanship, but 
in very good taste. The general effect of the c)ioir 
is striking and impressive; it is fitted up with 
stalls, which are adorned with misereres *, canopies, 
and pinnacles, and ornamented with carved work of 
an ancient date, elegantly designed and executed. 
The olrg^ti is placed on the hotth' side, under orie df 
the di-cttlaf arch6'S of the gteat toWer, "Which here, 
instead of being at ftie intersection of the h^Ve and 
transept, is over tlie west end of the choir^ and was 

♦ " The shelving-stool which the seats of the stalls formed when 
tufti^tl up in their pTopfer posiHon, is called 'Amisehre. On these 
the nioitks ■fttid" cmioRS ••f aneifut timesi whh the assistance of their 
^bows on theupfier part ot the stains, half support^ themselves 
during certain pa#ta ot iheir long offices, n<A to he obliged always to 
stand or kneel. The stool, however, was so contrivetL that if tho 
body became supine by sleep, it naturally fell down, and the person 
who rested upon it waS thrown forward ?ntoth& middle MAj|a^ 
choir."— Miin#r. •< - .. .-Digitized by XJJ'UVJvlV^ 
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origiiially what is called a lantern, and open through- 
out to the interior, for the purpose of giving light to 
this part of the building, in which state it continued 
till the time of Charles the First, when the present 
vaulting was constructed. On the south side is the 
bishop's throne, a modern but handsome and ap- 
propriate structure. Opposite to it is the pulpit, 
which is assigned to the time of Prior Silke- 
stede. The Presbytery, or east end of the choir, 
terminates in a rich and magnificent stone screen, of 
most superb and elaborate workmanship, the niches 
of which were originally filled with statues. In the 
lower part is now placed West's celebrated picture, 
representing our Lord raising Lazarus from the 
Dead ; and beneath it stands the Communion Table, 
raised on a noble flight of steps. On each side 
of the Presbjrtery, on the summit of the elegant par- 
tition-walls, are ranged six mortuary chests, bearing 
the names, and containing, it is said, the remains of 
Kings Kinigils, Ethelwulf, Kenwalch or Kenulf, 
Egbert, Canute, and Rufus, as well as of many dis- 
tinguished prelates of the See. 

It is impossible to give any detailed account 
of the many superb and magnificent chantries and 
tombs, with which the vari6us parts of this cathedral 
are adorned. We can only mention by name some 
of the most remarkable. Amongst the chief of 
these stand the chantry of William of Wykeham, 
in the nave, and those of the prelates Edington, Fox, 
G^ardiner, Beaufort, and Waynflete. 

In the nave is a very curious and certainly a very 
ancient baptismal font of black marble, adorned 
with a series of sculptured hieroglyphics, which have 
caused much trouble to those who have attempted 
their explanation. 

The dimensions of this cathedral are represented * 
as follow : — 

Feet 

Extreme length . . . 554 

Nave, ditto 351 

Ohoir, ditto ..... 188 
Transept, ditto .... 208 
Our Lady Chapel, ditto . 56 



Feet 

Nare, with aisles, breadth 66 

Choir, ditto 40 

Nave, height .... 76 

Tower, ditto 1S8 

D.LE. 



Chiefly from Storer's Winchester Cathedral. 



Wb are told of Queen Elizabeth, that except when engaged 
by public or domestie affairs, and the exercises neoessaiy 
for the pzeservation of her health and spirits, she was always 
employed in either reading or writing ; in translating from 
other authors, or in compositions of her own ; and that, 
notwithstanding she spent much of her time in reading the 
best writings of her own and former ages, yet she by no 
means neglected that best of books, the Bible: for proof of 
which» take her own words. *' I walk,*' says she, ** many 
times m the pleasant fields of the Holy Scriptures, where 
I pluck up the goodlisome herbs of sentences by pruning, 
eat them by reading, digest them by musing, and lay them 
up at length in the high seat of memory, by gathering them 
together ; that so, having tasted their sweetness, I may the 
less perceive the bitterness of life.** 



To a man who considers for what purpose he was created, 
and why he was placed in his present state, how short a 
time at most is allotted to his earthly duration, and how 
much of that time may be cut off; how can anything give 
real satisfaction, that terminates in this life ? How can 
he imagine that any acquisition can deserve his labour, 
which has not a tendency to the perfection of his mind ? 
Or how can any enjoyment engage his desires, but Uiat 
of a pure conscience, and reasonable expectations of a more 
happy and permanent existence? Whatever superiority 
may distinguish us, whatever plenty may surrouna us, we 
know that they can be possessed but a short time, and 
that the manner in which we employ them must determine 
our eternal state; what need can there be of any other 
argument for the use of them, mreeable to the command 
«f Him thai bestowed them ?•— Dr« Jobksozt. r 



THE USEFUL ARTS. 
Introduction. 

It has often, and with too much truUi, been obsen^ed that, 
in this country, where the 9^ which administer to the 
wants and comforts of an enormous population are carried 
to the highest state of perfection, so little importance ts 
attached to a knowledge of the arts themselves, that it is 
by no means considered as a necessary part of education- 
The works of philosophers, historians, and poets» are 
placed in the bands of youth, for conveying inwrnation, 
and to serve as models by which the taste and jiAl^meat 
may be formed, but general physics and natural history, 
—sciences pre-eminently calculated to enlarge the mind, 
and to increase the motives to religion and virtue, — if not 
wholly negleoted, are too often treated as secondary 
•objects. 

The occupations in which millions of people are daily 
employed in earning their own subsistence, and' at the 
same time in supplying the necessities or the luxuries of 
others, must necessarily be an object for rational curiosity, 
even were this knowledge not desirable on other and on 
higher grounds. With the view therefore of supplying, 
in some measure, the admitted want of information on 
such important subjects, we propose fffving ih>m time to 
time, a series of papers descriptive of the produce of the 
earth, the various processes by which it is obtained, and of 
the means by which it is converted into food, clothing, fur- 
niture, fiiel, medicine, &e. 

Our aim, m these descriptions, will be to impart accurate, 
rather than minute, information, and to induce our young 
readers, especially, to observe for themselves, and to inquire 
further into these subjects, which we assure them they will 
find as interesting as they are important By observing 
the processes constsntiy going on around us, the laws of 
nature, the physical properties of matter, and the mutual 
•relations of organized beings, are far more effectually 
understood, than when learned fh>m descriptions in books, 
without the aid of observation or inquiry. 

I. AGRICULTURE 

ThB OBJXCT op AoRICULTTTRMi LaBOUR.-*PrBPARINO 

THE IaANd.— -TiUAOKif— Thx Plough.— Effects of 

Pl.0UOHiNO. — H ABROWINO.— SOWI NG.— CULTURB OF 

TBLX Turnip, as an instancb of thb gbnsral prin- 
cirLBs or Agriculturb. 

,SiNCX it is from the products of the earth that man, either 
directly Or indirectly, derives both food and raiment, some 
account of the labour and operations which are neces- 
sary, in order to increase the quantity, and to im- 
prove the quality of those products, should necessarily 
precede a description of the nature and properties of the 
objects themselves. We begin, therefore, with Agricul- 
tural Labour, the first object of which is to raise on 
any given space, the greatest quantity of certain kinds of 
vegetation, consistently with a due regard to the quality of 
the produce ; this can only be done by careihl tiliage. 
It is found that, in order to effect the growth of large quan- 
tities of the same kind of plant in a limited space, Uie earth 
must be frequently mwea, and firesh portions of it brought 
to the surface, so that all, to a certain depth, may, in turn, 
be subjected to the influence of the atmosphere and of the 
sun ; that the fertility of &e soil must be occasionally re- 
newed, by restoring those elementary principles which the 
preceding crops had exhausted; ana, further, that the 
quality and Quantity of the produce are improved, by the 
mode in whidi the seed is sown, and the ground kept dear 
of those foreign plants, which, as not being wanted, are' 
deemed intruoers, and are called wbbds. 

The first of these objects is effected by digging and 
PLOUGHING ; the second, by manuring, and, indirectly, 
by the system of rotation of crops; the third, by 
DRILLING, rolling, HARROWING, and by BOBiNo and 

WBBDING, &C. 

The earliest tillage was, no doubt, performed with some 
kind of spade, and to tlie present day, all oardbnino, that 
is, cultivation on small portions of ground, is still oerformed 
with the same simple and indispensable tool. When, how* 
ever, a large tract of ground is to be tilled for one kind of 
pUint, digging would be too slow and too laborious an ope 
ration, and recourse is had to the PUmgh, 

There are many varieties of the plough, suited to the 
description of soil, and the nature of the country in which 
it is usedi the animals frnpleyed in drawing tt, and tiM 
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skill of the labourer by vbom it is directed. They are, 
however, all formed on one general principle, which may 
be explained by a description of the common Swing-Plough^ 
used on ordinary farms. 

The principal parts of the plough, are, — 1, the Coulter ^ 
an iron blade, fixed in a plane perpendicular to the surface 
of the ground, which, as the instrument is drawn over it 
by the cattle, cuts a line to a certain depth into the soil. 




TIIB PLOVOn. 

2, The Share, a piece of iron of an irregular fbrm, but 
ending in a point, the object of which is to cut a horizontal 
line under the surftice, so that by the combined action of 
the coulter and the share, a slice of earth is cut clear out 
from the rest. This slice is turned over on one side, by 3, 
the Mould-board, a piece df wood hollowed out into a con- 
ca\e form, which causes it, as the plough advances, to keep 
throwing the slice of earth over on the same side, thus 
forming a ridge on one side of the furrow, 4, The JBeam, 
to whicii the parts just described are fixed, and to which 
the cattle are harnessed bv means of the Book, 5. This 
hook is at the end of a Cnain, 6, which, by being shifted 
on the various notches of the piece of iron at 7, alters what 
is called the line qf draught t that is, the direction in 
whicli the effort of the horses drawing the plough would 
move the instrument, with reference to the general figure 
of it. The direction of this line of draught is important to 
the efficiency of the operation, and to due economy of labour, 
both of the horse, and of the man guiding the plough. 8, 
are the Stilts, or handles, between which the ploughman 
stands, and by which he guides the share, so as to cause it 
to go sufficiently deep into the earth, and yet to prevent its 
catching, and so being broken. The ploughman also lifts 
up the plough, by the handles, when he comes to the end 
of the furrow, wnile the horses turn round to plough a now 
ftirrow, parallel to the former one, and in the oontrapy 
direction. 

It will be seen by the figure, that both skill and exertion 
are requisite on Uie part of the labourer, K> prevent the 
share from goinff too aeep into the earth, so as to risk the 
breaking of the snare, or the turning over of the plough. In 
order to obviate this danger, and to lighten the labour, a 
wheel has been fixed to the fore-part of the beam, which, 
by keeping the end of it always at the same distance from 
tlie earth, causes the share to penetrate to the same con- 
sUnt depth, and lessens the labour to the man. Ploughs 
with this addition, are called Wheel-Ploughs, and are 
much employed on lieht soils ; the varieties of both these 
great classes of plougBS are numerous. 

By ploughing, not only is the earth broken up, and 
fresh portions of it brought to the sur^e, and consequently 
to the influence of the sun and air, but the roots of former 
crops, as well as weeds^beins destroyed by the process, are 
partly buried in the earth, which they help to fertilize, by 
their decomposition. The quantity of ploughing which 
any portion c^ land must receive, depends, of course, on its 
condition, and on the nature of the produce to be raised. 
In all countries where agriculture is practised, the land is 
ploughed once, at least, before everv new sowing or planting ; 
andin well cultivated countries like Britain, France, &c., 
the soil is commonly ploughed twice or oftener, before it is 
again sown. 

When the soil is prepared for the seed by ploughing, 
and, when necessary, by harrowixo also, the seed is then 
sown, either broadcast, or in Drills. In the first me- 
thod, the seed is cast about on the surface from the hand 
of the sower, or else dropped from a long kind of trough, 
on wheels drawn over the field by a horse ; but whichever 
way is practised, the characteristic of broad-cast sowing is 
that the seed is spread irregularly, though evenly, on the 
soil. 

Drill-sowing, on a large scale, is accomplished by 
means of a somewhat complicated machine, consisting 
of a set of small boe-liko infttnunents, which are carriea 



on a wheel-frame, and adjusted so as to excavate in the soil 
a set of from eight to ten, or more, parallel, shallow 
fiirrpws, or drills ; while a hopper-box, carried above and 
behind them, allows the seed to fall in equal quantities in 
the regular hc^lows thus formed fur it. There are several 
varieties of drill-machines, some of them too complicated 
and expensive to be generally used. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the advanteges of 
drill-sowing when applied to corn ; but for crops of larger 
plants there can be no question that it is infinitely pre- 
ferable. It is generally adopted for turnips, peas, beans, 
&c.; the advantaffe of this mode of sowing being that it 
admits of inter-tillage during the growth of the plants, by 
which they are greatly benefited. 

When the seed has been scattered on the surface by 
broad-cast sowing, the next process is to cover it, which is 
essential to its eermmating. This is done by the Har- 
row, which is a frame of wood having iron pegs or teeth, 
fixed on its underside, and these, when the instrument is 
drawn over the land by a horse, act on the soil Uke a rake. 




TUB IIAIBOW. 



The oars of the ttzma are not fixed at right angles ; 
because, when the frame is made oblique or rhomboidal, if 
it be drawn from a point in the centre of one side, the 
teeth, or lines, will make pareUel lines in the ground, each 
peg forming a separate line ; but if the frame were square, 
then all the teeth in each cross-bar, parallel to the direction 
in which the harrow is moved, would form but one line, and 
thus comparatrvelr, but little effect would be produced. 

Two or more frames, similar to the one shown in the 
figure, are often linked together side by side, thus forming 
a larger and more effective instrument. When the harrow 
is framed square, it is drawn by a hook at one angle, thus 
producing a similar effect to that of the romboidal mming; 
out the square harrow can only bo used singly. 

By drawing the harrow over the newly-sown ground, the 
seeds are distributed equally over and buried in Uie earth, 
and the large clods are broken fine. The seeds are thus 
more effectually covered up from the light, and the soil is 
prepared to admit the tender roots of the sprouting germ to 
penetrate it. 

It should be steted that no operation on the soil ought to 
be performed while it is wet : ir this caution be disregarded, 
the earth, instead of being broken fine, or pulverized, would 
be worked into hard morter-like clods, among which no seed 
would ever sprout. Free admission of air and warmth, and 
exclusion of light, are essential to germination; and these 
requisite conditions can only be fulfilled, when the soil is 
reduced to a state of Hght, loose, powder. Hence one of the 
reasons why stiff clay soils are so unproductive, the tenacity 
of that species of earth not admitting of its being broken 
into small pieces. 

After the plants have attained some height and strength, 
the earth between them requires Xo\iemoved'oT stirred; 
tins promotes their healthy growth, by bringing ftesh por- 
tions of the soil to the surface, and by destroying the 
weeds, which, as they take away the moisture and nourish- 
ing matter from the soil, greatly injure the crop. This 
inter-tillage is effected by digging, or hoeing, either by 
hand or by a machine. 

Many crops require hand-hoeing, and necessarily so, if 
the seed has been broad-cast, for horse-hoeing can only be 
perfoilned between regidar rows of plants. In the case of 
turnips, both methods are had recourse to alternately, and 
as the cultivation of this plant is, for reasons hereafter to 
be mentioned, of great importance, a brief account of the 
routine usually followed, may not only be amusing, but 
serve to explain some of the modes of proceeding in hus- 
bandry, which could not be separately described. 

Preparatory to the sowing of turnips, which are raised 
on light soils, the earth is ploughed in Autumn, after the 
preceding crop has been gathered in, and remains in the 
rough state all the winter. As early in Spring as the 
weather will permit, a second ploughing, in a aire«^tion con ^ 
trary to that of the first, takes ^f^f^^^ (^^ ^ ^«Q [^ 
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ORUBBBD by a machine, and rolled and harrowed repeat- 
edly, to pulverize and clear it as much as pos^ble. 

the Roller is a cylinder of wood from fifteen to thirty 
inches in diameter, and five to seven feet long, turning on 
an axle on the urider-side of a frame, which may be loaded 
with heavy stones to increase the weight. By drawing this 
roller over the newly-ploughed land, the large clods are 
broken smaller, and better prepared for the action of the 
harrow. 

The roots and weeds raked off the land, are gathered, up 
in heaps, and are either burnt on the spot, where the 
ashes make a strong and valuable manuro, or are carried 
away, and laid in heaps to be oonverted into manure by 
gradual decay. All largo stones which the ploughing and 
harrowing have brought t4) the surface, are also remoTed, 
since they would impede the subsequent tillage. 

When the land ha« been sufiioiently prepared t>y a repe- 
tition of these processes, it is ploughed into small, sharp- 
edged, ridges and furrows. This may be dene, either with 
a common plough, or by one with two mould-boards, so 
constructed as to form two furrows at a time. These 
ridges are about twenty-seven or thirty inehes apart, from 
edge to edge. In the following fig^re^ 1 represents a sec- 
tion of these furrows. 

The next step is to apply the manure, which, for turnips, 
generally consists of stabl«-lltter, orfarm-yarfl flUng; this 
is loaded into one-horse carts, so c6nstrdcted, thai while 
the horse walks down orte ftuiDw, t wheAl fehall roll in that 
adjoining on each side, thus leaving thd ridpfes uninjured. 
A man as he drives the cart over the land, deposits the 
manure by a fork in small heaps in the central furrow; 
and three boys, who follow the cart, distribute the manure» 
as equally as possible, in that and the adjoining furrows, 
by means of small forks, each lad or girl moving along a 
furrow. (See 2 of the following figure.) 

As soon as the manure is thus spread along every furrow 
all over the field, each ridge is ploughed up by a small 
swing-pleugh,or by one with a -double mould-boam, so as to 
hollow it into a furrow, while the earth turned up in the 
process fills the old fHirrows on each side, and converts 
them into ridges. The lines of manure which lay along 
the bottoms of the first furrows, are thus buried under the 
centre of the newly-formed ridges, these being of the same 
size and width as before. (See 3 of following figure.) 




The turnip-seed* to be sown, is put into a tin cylinder 
sup|X)rted on tWo light wlieels, at such a distance apart, 
that they may run in two adjoining furrows; an iron 
coulter is carried by the fVarae-wqrk immediately before 
the cyli rider, and makes a small trench, or drill, along the 
top of the ridg^; the ^eeds drop (kit of a tin tube, nto 



which they fall through holes perforated in the cylinder, 
and are thus deposited regularly in the drill; a second 
light roller follows, and, by pressing down the earth upon 
it, buries the seed as it falls. This operation leaves the 
ridffes slightly depressed ^nd rounded, as iii 4. 

As soon as the young plants attain their first rough 
leaves, they require thinning-out by hoeing ; for, in order 
to guard against the numerous casualties from weather, 
insects, &c., to which the tender vegetation is exposed, sutii- 
cicnt seed is always sown to produce ten times as many 
plants as are to be permanently cultivated. Hoeing is also 
necessary, to destroy the w^eds t^at have sprung up with 
the turnips. 

This fint hoeing is sometimes performed by a small 
plough, constructed with a double coulter, and a flat trian- 
gular share, which tills tlUt centre ef each furrow, while 
the coulters cut up the weeds close to the young plants, 
leaving the ridgds as shown in section 6. ' The turnips 
themselves must be thinned out by hapd-hoeing, which is 
done by means of a small English hoe*, the operators stand- 
ing in the furrows and facing tlie ridges ; the superfluous 
plants are thus cut up, leaving single ones standing at nine 
or ten inches apart, along the ridge. Those destTt)ycd, 
together with the weeds among them, are drawn into the 
middle of the furrow, where they decay, and when after- 
wards buried in the soil by being ploughed in, serve to en- 
rich it. 

After a time weeds again show themselves ; a second 
horse-hoeing becomes necessary, and this is followed 
by another hand-hoeing, to destrey the weeds in the line 
of the turnips, which the plough, df course, canuot touch. 
On certain lands, a third ploughing is even necessary, and 
on all it is necessary to lay the earth close up to the plants 
a^ain, when the roots haVe attained some size; this is 
either done by hand, the earth being drawn up to the sterna 
of the plants, from the middle of the furrows, by means of 
the hoe, or, on bettei'-cultivaied lands, and on a large scale, 
it is effected more quickly and perfectly by a double mould 
board plough, which turns the earth on each side close up 
to the turnips, and leaves the furrows in the forms shown 
in section 7. This concludes the labours of cultivation. 
Nature being left to perfect the growth of the plant. 

The principal use of turnips cultivated on the large scale 
is as food for cattle, and the best mode of employing the 
plant for this purpose, is to turn the sheep into the field, to 
feed on it while growing. By this means the land is 
equally manured with the dun^ of the animal; and a 
little ploughing, or chopping, mixes up the remainder of 
the roots, leaves, &o., with the soil, leaving it in the best 
possible state for a succeedinff crop of grain. 

Many of the operations described as practised in the 
cultivation of turnips, are applied, with certain deviation*^, 
according to the nature of the crop, to most species of ficM- 
husbandry, and will sufficieutly explain the general nuturc 
of agricultural labours. 

* This important tool, as well as several others, will be shown m 
suBseqoent figures. 



During the time of incubation, the natural timidity of 
birds is ^atly lessened; an4 ii many instances the 
females will allow themselves to be takdn, ratiier than 
ddsert their nests. The fbllolriAg histanoe, reoorded by 
Williarh H. Hill, Esq., of Newland, Gloueestershire, in 
1828, finely illustrates this. He says, •* Some thne since, 
d pair of blue titmice (varus caruleus) built their nest in 
the uppfer patt of an old putnp, flK.ihg on' tibe pin on which 
the handle worked. It happened, that' during the time of 
building and laying the ^gs, lYio pump had ti^ been in 
use t when again set p^ing, the female* waft sitting, and it 
was naturally ex!pected that the mbtion &i the^pump-handle 
tifould drive her away. Thiei ^oung brood were hatched 
safely, how^ever, without any other misfortune than the loss 
of pkrt of the tail of the sitting tdrd, Whif$h wak rnbbed off 
by the fricftion of the pump-handle: nor dM they appear 
disturbed by the visitors who wete frequently looking at 
her'. — ^WitiTK*8 Selbamef Note. 



Intellectual attainments and habits are no security for 
good conduct, unless they are supported by religious 
principles; without religion, the highest endowments of 
intollect can only render the possessor more dangerous, if 
he be ill-disposed^ if well-disposed, only more unhappy.^— 
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AilOMATIC VINEGAR. 
To many of our readers aromatic vwegar is undoubt- 
edly known, as yielding a pei^etrating ^grc^able odour, 
and for its being extremely beneficial, i^. rclievipg 
nervous head-aches, and faintings, to which females 
are more partioularly subject. 

The chemical name for vinegar is^acefic acid, whicb, 
strictly speaking,. belongs only to the 9our portion of 
that useful liquid. In a staJte of gre^t purity, acetic 
acid is prepansd by a tedious and difHcult process. 
It is then fluid, at a temperature, above 50° and colour- 
less, its odour exceedingly pungent 3 producing very 
painful sensations in the nostj;ils a.nd eyes, when those 
delicate organs arc incautiously exposed to its vapour. 
To the taste, concentrated acetic acid is inte^sely 
acrid and sour. When placed in. (contact with the 
skin, it occasions a sensation similar to that of burning -, 
accompanied by a blister and sometimes a trouble- 
some sore. At the temperature of 45° to 50°, it 
becomes solid, crystallizing in thin plates of a pearly 
lustre. Its vapour, like that of spirit of wine, is highly 
inflammable. 

The vinegar usually employed for domestic purposes 
is a very weak solution of acetic acid. That of tUp 
strongest kind (No. 24) contains only five parts of 
real acid in every hundred parts of vinegar 5 the 
remaining ninety- five parts consisting of water mixed 
with one or, two ptber vegetable acids, colouring- 
matter, mucilage, and aJitUe spirit of wine^ which is 
generated by the fermentative process the mixture has 
previously undergone. The m?inufacturer of. viuegajr, 
in this country, is allowed by law to mix w^ith it one 
thousandth part of i.ts weight of sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol.) .On accQuijit of its pomparative cheapness the 
prescribed quantity of the lattpr is j^ometimes exceeded. 

The aromatic vinegar, sold by apothecaries and 
druggists, consists of aboujb two parts of acetic acid 
with one part water. This is sometimes called 
radical vinegar. Thus diluted, the acid is sufficiently 
strong to blister the skin } causing considerable pain. 
For its fragrance it is iudebtc4 chiefly to camphor; 
to which is generally added a little of the essential 
oils of cloves, lavender, and rosemary; all of which 
bodies the acid readily dissolves. If we pour a few 
drops of the vinegar into a wine-glass of wajer, the 
mixture will instantly assimie a milky appearance : 
this is occasioned by the separation of the aromatics 
from the acid, which, in itis diluted state, is no longer 
capable of retaining them in solution. In this ex- 
periment the camphor will be seen floating ii?i the 
liquid in a solid form, and it \vill also be distinctly 
recognized by its pecuJi^ir odour. 

As we mentjpned, on a former Qcc^asion, In reference 
to smelling-salts, aromjatic vinegar requires to bfs.kept 
in securely-stopped bottles.. \yhc?i carried about. t^^ 
person, it should ney^r be in greater quantities thaa 
can be absorbed by sponge or cotton- wool, provided 

for the pmpose. 

* _ ^ ^, 

Swallows hav^ a strong attadimejit to plac^ where tho^ 
once found security, pind somefciraes make their n^ts in 
curious situations. At Blois, in France, a chimney which 
had a moving iron top placed oy^ it to prevent smoking, 
became, in consequence of tliQ fire-place being bricked up, 
a safe place for building in ; and» no doubt, tlie. birds diae 
covered that it was such. Within the very hood, or top of 
thl^ machine, swinging about with every wind, and makip^ 
a most hideous noise, swallows have built their nests for 
two successive years ; and .often, for five. minutes or njore, 
when the wind was high, they have been noticed in Vjwn 
attempting to get into it, the constant motioij pro\«nting 
them from entering their airy dwelling. Thp force of habit 
must lie very strong indeed, to induce birds to choose so 
inconvenient a situation for incubation; No doubts how- 
ever, the feelings of sceurity overcame other considerations. 
— Whits's SelOome (Note) 



GUILDFORD CASTLE. 

GxJiLDFORD, in Surrey, was distinguished as the 
residence of many of our kings, a royal estate called 
the King's Manor, having been laid out there by King 
Ilenry the Second, and occupied by several of his 
successors. On a height anciently thrown up for the 
pi^rppses of defence, southward of the town, are the 
remains of a castle, tbe aAand founder of which are 
unknown. No notice is faken of this castle in the 
annals of the Saxcn kings, nor in the Domesday Book; 
from which, circumstance some county-histories have 
fixed upon a peri;od late In William the Conqueror's 
reign, as the earliest date of its erection j Domesday 
Book, which is a survey of England, having been be- 
gun (1081) and completed (1087) during the life-time 
of that monarch. Notwithstanding, there are features 
about the old x;uined keep, now almost the only reJic, 
which seem to betoken a Saxon origin. The walls of 
the keep, or citadel, still continue firm up to the battle- 
ments. Tbey are seventy feet high, about ten feet 
thick in the lower story, and contain a square of 
forty-four feet on the outside. The foundations of 
these, to the height of eight or nine feet, are of chalk, 
niixed with flints, above which are found rag-stone, 
brick and flints, cemented with a very hard mortar. 
IChe building is uncovered: the roof, owing to its 
state of decay, was taken down about 1630. 

The first time this venerable fortress is alluded to 
in history, is in 1216, w^hen Louis, the DaUphin of 
France, having come hither at the invitation of the 
)}arons, whose fealty he had received in London, got 
possession of Guildford castle. In 1299, the profits 
of the castle and estates were given tq Margaret, 
second wife of the reigning king, Edward the First, 
as part of her dowry. But very soon afterwards it 
was used as the common county-gaol j and on Henry 
de Say, keeper of the king's prisoners, praying Edward 
that a commission might be granted for dehvering the 
prison of its troublesome inmates, or that they might 
be taken to some safer place, the castle not being 
strong enough for the purpose ; the king's lofty and 
decisive answer was, that if the castle were not of 
sufficient strength, the keeper must make it so; if not 
of sufficient size, he must make it larger 3 and that at 
any rate he mxist see to keeping his prisoners safe, for 
that the king w^s not advised to remove them. In the 
reign c^ Edward th^ Second, however, when the power- 
ful and turbulent Earl of I^ajicaster and others had 
risen /against tbose court, favourites, the Spensers, 
steps wefe ta%n to put tho cast)i^ in a posture of 
defenqe, ^ writ havi^ig been is.¥Ufd t^ llie constable to 
fur-wiJ^ it wi^ pirovii'ionsj^ ^e,, fuf; the king's service, 
ptiil wp ^nitinu^,^ nead of it ciiicfiy as a gaol, till the 
Jjinie (^ IVichar4 t)ie Sccon^i and the Jjiext recorded 
meutio;^ 9if ;t th*t otcqus, if tht^ grrant, of the pro- 
perifyjbiy James tlxe First, to Francis Carter of Guild- 
ford, w)^ose descendants reJaijied it, till, some years 
sii^e,^ ii Y^'BiB i^rn'ohas^^d by the Jfnkc tif Norfolk. 
, King, in ^\s Ohservf^io^s on 4^i^i^ Castles, says of 
jliavt it Guildj^prd, — " On the jgrou^d-floor there were 
up wijncjiQwi^ npr /even sp much as loop-holes ; but in 
jtl^9 ^ppe^ story there was one great, window near the 
jnaiddle ox^ each si^^i (the form 9f, which was circular 
^t the toj), . A^ to t^. rest of the present windows, 
they are alj. modern preaches y and some of the old 
ones ^aye plainly l^,i^en altered and repaired, and have 
«yen hfid frapae^ s^M piUars. ,ojf. b^iqk-work inserted. 
T^ pr.es^pjt pi^tijaiice^jj^Q- is cieairiy a breach made 
ifi these later tig^ .^ and tiic ori^nal entrance may 
1^ ffill p^^ved tQ have been through a stone arch 
in the midst of the west front at a considerable 
height, and must have been approached by a stair- T^ 
case on the outside of the wall. This arch, in which ■^^ 
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is a great peculiarity, (it being a powted one, though 
of a date long before pointed arches were introduced 
into common use,) still remains very perfect; and 
though it now passes for a window, yet that it was 
the ancient portal is plain, both from the stone arch 
within, which exactly corresponds with it, and differs 
from the arches of all the windows, and also from 
hence, that whereas the ^^dows on the other three 
sides are at the same height from the ground, this 
arch and portal is some feet lower, and its bottom 
level with the walks of the floor wiUiin. There was 
a circular staircase in one comer of the building, and 
there are also galleries in the thickness of the wdl, 
as at Rochester, for the more speedy conveyance of 
orders in case of a siege. There is likewise, on the 
south side, the appearance of a mock entrance or 
sally-port, having, in order to increase the deception, 
machicolations * over it, at a great height, as if to defend 
it from attacks. These false sally-ports wer^ contri- 
vances ta mislead the besiegers, by leading them to 
attempt a breach, under the idea of succeeding, where 
in redity it was impossible. 

On the wall of a room in the second story of the 
castle are several rude and curious figures cut in chalk. 
The first represents St. Christopher with his staff in 
his right hand, and in the left the infant Jesus. A 
second is a bishop with his mitre: over him is an 
antique crown, and beneath, a poor sketch of our 
Saviour on the cross. A third displays a square pillar, 
the capital of which has Saxon ornaments. A fourth 
exhibits the crucifixion, with a variety of figures 
badly executed. The fifth is the figure of a king, in 
a crown of ancient form, and holding a globe in his 
right hand; and near him are the slight traces of 
another. The room is about ten feet by four, and 
about eight or nine feet high. Tradition makes the 
carvings the work of a great personage confined 
there, who used to beguile the tedious hours of his 
imprisonment, by amusing himself in this manner. 
Who this great personage was, or at what time he 
was confined there, is not known : but the style of 
the figures bespeak them of ancient date. Several 

• A kind of grate, through which icalding water, or other mis- 
chievou* matter might be thrown down on the bewegers. 



melancholy devices and mottoes carved under gimilar 
circumstances, were discovered, and are now to be 
seen, on the dreary walls of the Beauchamp tower, 
once the principal state-prison in the Tower of Lon- 
don, but now used as the officers' mess-room. Tlie 
pensive, and in many instances pious tone of feeling 
which runs through the sentences, seems to show the 
mind of the writer as prepared for death, and inly 
conscious of that awful truth so often experienced in 
times of civil trouble, that there is but a short ptcp 
from the prison to the scaffold. In old times, state 
criminals were subjected to the meanest and * most 
severe privations ; the use of books, and even many 
of the necessary comforts of life, having been often 
denied to persons who had before been accustomed 
to the refinements of polished circles, or whose 
tender sex, if not dignity of birth, ought to have 
ensured greater indulgence. 



A Dkryiss travelling through Tartary, being arrived at 
the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mistake, 
as thinking it to be a public inn or caravansary. Having 
looked about him for some time, be entered into a long 
gallery, where be laid down his wallet, and spread his 
carpet, in order to repose himself upon it after the manner 
of eastern nations. He had not been long in this posture, 
before he was discovered by some of the guards, who asked 
him what was bis business in that place? The Dervise told 
them be intended to take up his night's lodging in that 
caravansary. The guards let him Imow, in a very angry 
manner, that the house he wasin, was not a caravansary, 
but the king's palace. It happened that the king himself 
passed through the gallery during this debate, ana, smiling 
at the mistake of ute Dervise, asked him how he could 
possibly be so dull as not to distinguish a palace from a 
caravansary? " Sir," says the Dervise, ** give me leave to 
ask your majesty a question or two. Who were the persons 
who lodged in this house when it was first built? The King 
replied, •* His ancestors." " And who," says the Dervise, 
" was the last person that lodged here ?** The King replied, 
" His father." •* And who is it," says the Dervise, " that 
lodges here at present ?" The King told him " that it was 
he himself." " And who," says the Dervise, •• will be here 
after you ? ' The King answered, " The young prince, his 
son." *< Ah, sir," said the Dervise, ** a house that changes its 
inhabitants so often, and receives such a perpetual succession 
of guests, is not a palace, but a caravansary." — Spectator 
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SOME ACCOUNT OP THE CITY OF MADRID. 



Madrid, tbe capital of the. province of New Castile and 
of the whole Spanish monarchy, stands nearly in the 
centre of Spain, on the left bank of the little river, or rather 
rivulet, which bears the name of Manzanares. !*.*»• 
place almost entirely of modern creation, and has enjoyed 
Its present rank of metropolis scarcely beyond two centuries 
and a half. Till the accession of King Philip, Madrid was 
little more than a royal palace, or hunting-seat; but in the 
year 1563, it became the residence of the court, and has 
since continued to be so, with only a slight interruption 
in the reign of fhaip the Third. Under these einmm- 
stances it soon became a large city; mansions, churches, 
and convents, were erected about it in considerable nura» 
hers. Philip the Fifth embellbhed it much; but the 
monarcli to whom its magnificence is to be chiefly attri- 
buted, is Charles the Third. Jn his mgn, too. it was very 
near losing its metropolitan honours, in consequence of the 
tumult which Arose upon an order for cleansing the streets, 
and for the prohibition of slouched haU and large cloaks. 
The populace stoutly resisted this innovation uoon thetr 
ancient hftbiU, and maintained a severe struggle against 
its enforcement ; hut the military finally quelled the tu- 
mults, and the king carried his point The prohibition 
was then rigidly enforced, and imind hats were pulled 
off the heads of people in the open streets. "Every 
blackguaid now," says Mr- Swinburne, in 1776, "loiters 
about with his hat pinned up triangularly, but th« mo- 
ment be gets out! of towti, and beyond tbe bounds of 
the pkDcJamation, he indulges himself in ftapping it 
down on ajl sides.'* A hwlo manoBu\Ting on the part 
of the toinlster, Aranda, turned the popiiTar feeling in 
favour of the order.' '•By cocked-hafls,' ho proclaimed, 
•* the liirig will Jtnow his trno Spaniards ;**— and thence* 
foiwanl, we are told, none hut large Prussian oocked-hats 
were to be seen. Charles was, however, so annoyed on 
the occadon, that he serioudy contemplated ttia removal 
of his court to Seville ; and, in all probability, he would 
ha^e carried his desf^n into execution, but for the repre- 
sentations of the mmister, who was unwi^ing that the 
lai^e Expenditure wjiirfi J)ad recently been made upon 
M$4M* •^^^^ ^^ ^^ rendered useiem. 

O^IOnr AJ^D BA^Ly HI8XOIIY. 

Scarcely anything is jinown of Madrid as i); existed 
be^re it hei^me the n>yal residence and the seat of the 
court. The Spanish antiquaries labour hard to establish 
its antiquity ; and tlielr patriotiBm would l^in assign it an 
origin more remote, as they proudly exclaim, t^n that 
of Rome itselt It is amusing to observe the eflbrts of 
national vanity, in their attempis to a0ix an early renown 
to the site of theiif country's metropolis — or as they style i$ 
— ** the spot destined by tne clemency of Qeaven to j^e thi 
head of the most powerful and extended empire possessed 
by earthly kin^, and the mother and protectress of al) 
nations.** — '* The Greeks were its founders,* says Davila, 
one of the chroniclers of JC^ng Philip the Fourth : '*in this 
are agreed many of much credit, who say tlitU the period of 
its foundation was 1560 rears after the General Deluge. 
They gave it the name of ifantua, in memory of Manto, tne 
mother of Ochus, the son of l^in^ Tiberinus, who founded 
Mantua in Italy.*' Qulntana, who wrote in l«29, or onjy six 
years after Pavila, settles the maUer with much more 
precision, devoting to it several chapters of very flo/wery 
Spanish, in his folio vdume on the Histortf of Madrid. 
He liegius with tlte famous brought wfuch if said to have 
atflicted ^pain for six-and-*wdnty continuous years, in the 
eleventh Century before the Christian era, and then takes 
the opportunity of introducing ^ certain Greek captains,** 
who were attracted to Spain, after their return from the 
Trojan War, by the fame of that extraoidinary pheno- 
menon, and by the feneral report of the riches of the 
country. A subsequent chapter ftxe« tbe exact perio4 of 
the foundation: ^'JLt was,*" says Quintana, gravef/, "4^80 
years after the Cr^ation.«— ^076 after the Una versa) Deltige, 
—100 before ^e first Olympiad,— ani 697 before the 
biith of ChrisC* 'fbis vain affectation of exactitude comes, 
however, very fitly from the pen of a writer trho, a few 
pages afterwards, treats '^ of the planet and sign whi(^ 
influence this most noble city,*' and gra\^y awards the 
honour to Leo and Sagittarms for signs, and to B(A and 
Jupiter for planets, whose benign influences he affirms to 
be exhibited in the opulence, riches, majesty, nobility, 



greatness, and happy climate, of the fortunate capital. 
This author was a ** Notary of the Holy OflSce of the In- 
quisition,** and the book in which be wrote a4i tilia nonsense 
has pompously prefixed to it the solemn appidvaf of several 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Catholic Chureh in Spain. 
We may safely beUeve, however, that if Madrid existed 
as a town more than four eenturiet ago, it vaa one of but 
very inconsiderable importance. Its btatory, to the begin- 
ning of the present centuiy, is marked by scarcely any 
events of note ; much interest, however, attaches to it at 
that period ftom its connexion with the Ibrtunes of Napoleon . 

TUOTtT OP ra^ 8wD of mat, 1808. 

Iff t)ie year 1808, when Buon^arte was endeavouring to 
obtain possession of the kingdom of Spain, Madrid became 
the scene of events of considerable importance. About 
the middle of M&rch, (n that year, certain dissensions which 
had distracted the Ijtoyal Family of that country, and 
which had afforded Napoleon a pretext for interfering in its 
domestic policy, were brought to a crisis by insurrections at 
Arai\hiez an^ >f adrid ; and the reigning monarch, Charles 
the rourth, abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand. On 
the {3rd, 9uonaparte*s brother-in-law, Murat, entered the 
capital with part of a French army, the remainder of which 
was Quartered in the neighbourhood ; and on the following 
day Ferdinand himself arrived. The new king did not, 
however, long remain in the capital ; on the 10th of April he 
commenced a journey to meet Napoleon at Bayonne, which 
ended in his own detention as a prisoner in France. Soon 
afterwards, his father and mother (the late king and 
queen) repaired thither also ; affd at the same time, their 
minister, tlie infamous Godoy, who was particularly odious 
to the people of Spain, and who was then in the custody 
of the Spanish authorities at Madrid, obtained his liberty 
through Buonaparte, and was conducted under a strong 
escort into the French territory. 

These circumstances, together with the movement of 
French troops fh)m a)! parts towards Madrid, roused the 
indignation of the people. On the last day of April, Murat 
produced a letter from the old king, Charles, requiring his 
prodier, the Infknte Don Antonio, who had been intrusted 
by Ferdinand with the powers of Regency, to send off the 
qtii^n of Etruria, with ner children and Don Francisor de 
Paula* Ferdinand's youngest brother, to meet him at 

Clayonne. Carriages were prepared for their departure; 
ut a rumour got &road among the people that one of these 
was intended to convey Don Antonio nimself to France, and 
they resolved not to permit this last of the fiovil Family to 
be carried off. A crowd collected, the traces of the carriage 
were cut, and the vehicle was forced back into the yard. 

The tumult was now begun, and in an instant the whole 
city was in commotion ; the swelling indignation of the 
Spaniards broke out, and all ran to attack their hated 
enemies. '* There is no other instance," says Mr. Southey, 
** upon record, of an attempt so brave, and so utteriy hope- 
less, when all the circumstances are considered. The 
Spanish troops were locked up in their barracks, and pre- 
vented from assisting their countr3rmen. Many of the 
French were massacr^ before they could collect and bring 
their force to act ; but what could the people effect again&t 
so great a military foree ?*' The alarm soon spread to the 
camp outside the city, and the French began to pour iiito 
it on all sides ; their flying artillery was brought up, and 
in some places, the streets were cleared by discharges of 
grape-shot, while in others, the cavalry charge the popu- 
bce, and the soldiers fired volleys into everv cross street as 
they passed, as well as at the windows and balconies. Tlie 
people soon folt the superiority of the French, and fled &r 
shelter $nto the houses ; these were broken open, and all 
within who were found with arms were bayoneted. Parties 
of cavalry were also stationed at tlie different outlets of 
Ifadrid* fo pursue and cut down all those who endeavoured 
to seek refuge by ^yiiig fVom the city. About two o*clock 
in the dav the firing had ceased, and thus terminated the 
«^lehratei tnmult of me 2nd of May, or the Dos de Mayo, 
as the Spaniards call it. 

Above seven hundred of the French fell on this occa- 
sion; the loss of the Spaniards was not so great; but u 
was subsequently increased, by the number of those who 
were executed as faaviuj^ taken part in the rising. 'Ma 
the first moment of irritation,* says Colonel NnTni. 
** Murat ordered all the prisoners to be tried hf^, iaiuta< 
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c6mmis8ion; but the municipality interfered, and repre- 
sented to that prince, the extreme cruelty of visiting this 
angry ebullition of an injured and insulted people witli 
severity. Murat admitted the weight of their arguments, 
and forbade any executions on the sentence ; but it is said, 
that General Grpuchy, in whose immediate power the 
prisonei-s remained, exclaiming that his own life had been 
attempted ! that the blood of the French soldiers was not 
to be spilt witli impunity I and that the prisoners, having 
been condemned by a council of war, ought, and should be 
executed! proceeded to shoot them in the Prado; and 
forty were thus slain, before Murat could cause his orders 
to be effectually obeyed. The next day, some of the 
Spanish authorities having discovered that a colpnel comr 
manding the imperial guards still retained a number of 
prisoners iii the barracks, applied to the Duke of Berg, 
(Murat) to have them released. Murat consented to have 
those prisoners also enlarged; but the colonel getting 
intelligence of what was passins, and enraged at the loss 
of so many choice soldiers, put forty-five of the captives to 
death before the order coidd arrive to stay his bloody pro- 
ceedings." 

CAPTURE OF MADRID BT NAPOLEON, IK 1808* 

After the tumult of the 2nd of May, the city of Madrid 
remained in quiet submission to the French, until the close 
of July, when the surrender of Creneral Dupont's army to 
the Spaniards^ at the battle of Baylen, induced Joseph 
Buonaparte, who had been placed on the throne by his 
brother Napoleon, to withdi'aw from the capital, and take a 
more secure position in the north. But the release which 
the inhabitants ei^oyed from the presence of their in- 
vaders was of short duration; Napoleon himself came 
from France to ensure the subjugation of Sjpt^in, aiid, at 
the clos€| of Novembei*, a^pealrea at, the foot or the mouu' 
tains which cover the approach to Madrid from the north. 
The pass of Soniosierra,. through which his route lay, 
being fopcedf the way to Madrid was open tp the French; 
and certaiiily th<^ sta^ of the capital offered little thai 
was likely to impede its capture. Before the pass had 
been forced, orders had been issued to arm and embody 
the inhabitants; other measures were also taken; but 
the preparations nad been delayed too lojug to be now of 
anv essential service. The people were ready, and 
willing to do their duty; but there was none to guide them 
in BQch an emergency. t*hey demanded ammunition, 
and among the cartridges whioh they received, there hap- 
pened to he acme which contained sand instead of gun- 
powder. A cry of treason was instantly raised, and the 
mob began to look for rictims . on whom to wreak their 
fury. Some one accused the Marquis of Perales; the 
rabble at once rushed to hia hoUse,, murdered him, and 
diagsed his body thioij^ the streets, exulting jn what 
they believed hia deserved punishment. " Many others, of 
inferior note, fell victims to this iUry,'* says Colonel Napier; 
'*for no man was safe, none durst assume authority to 
control, none dunt give honest advice; the houses were 
thrown open» the beUs of the convents and churches rang 
incessantly* and a band of ferocious armed men traversed 
the streets in all the madness of popular insurrection." 

On the. 2ad of December, the French cavalry came 
within sight of Madrid, and took possession of the heights;' 
Buonaparte arrived at noon, on the same day, and then gave 
orders for summoning the town to surrender. . An aide-de- 
camp of Marshal Bessij^res was sent on this duty ;> he was 
seised by the people, and was on the point of Minff mas- 
sacred, when the Spanish soldiers, ashamed of such con- 
duct, rescued him. The infantry came up the same night, 
and in the following day an attack was made on the palace 
of the Buen Retiro, a weak irreeular work, which was 
of importance as commanding the city. A thousand 
Spaniards foil in its defence, but the place was carried ; 
other adtatitaag es were gained by the French ; and on the 
4thy the town was agam summoned by Marshal Berthier, 
who used the most terrifying arguments to enforce the 
necessity of a surrender. " Immense batteries," he said, 
'* are mounted ; mines are prepared to blow up your prin- 
cipal buildings; columns €/f troo^ are at the entrances of 
the town, of which some companies of sharp-shooters have 
made themselves masters. But the emperor, always 
generous in the course of his victories, suspends the attack 
till two o*ch)ek. To defend Madrid is contrary to the 

Srinciples of war, and inhuman toward the inhabitants.*' 
'he leaders of the people were not the men whose daring 



boldness might lead them to resist such arguments as 
these, even if they had been true to their trust; the 
treachery of one of tliem, that one in whom the people 
placed their highest confidence — Don Thomas Merla — is 
now undisputed. 

This individual, accompanied by another Spaniard, went 
out to Berthiers tent, and assured him of the willingness 
of the chiefs to surrender the city, but represented that 
they were unable, at the moment, to persuade the people to 
agree to such (f step ; accordingly, they requested a sus- 
pension of arms for a short time. The " unworthy depu- 
ties," as Mr. Southey calls them, were then introducea to 
the prepence of Buonaparte, who exhibited, on the occasion, 
one of those theatrical displays in which he delighted to 
indulge. " You use the name of the people to no purpose,'* 
he said; "if you cannot appease them and restore tran- 
Quillity, it is because you have inflamed them, and led 
them astray by propagating falsehoods. Call together the 
clergy, the heads oT convents, the alcaldes, the men of 
property and influence, and let the city capitulate before 
six o'clock in the morning, or it shall cease to exist." He 
then reproached the Spaniards in bold language for their ^ 
conduct towards himself, and read them a lecture on their 
bad faith, in not observing the treaty of Baylen — in suf- 
fering frenchmen to be assassinated— and in seizing upon 
the French squadron at Cadiz. " This rebuke," says Sir 
Walter Scott, " was gravely urged by the individual who 
had kidnapped the royal family of Spain while they 
courted his protection as his devoted vassals; who had 
seized the fortresses into which his troops had been 
received as friends and allies ; who had floated the streets 
of Madrid with the blood of its population ; and, finally, 
who had taken it upon him to assume the supreme 
authority, and dispose of the crown of Spain, unuer no 
better pretext than that he had the will and the power to 
do so. Had a Spaniard been at libertj^ to rejply to the 
Lord of Legions, and reckon with him injury lor ii\jury» 
falsehood for falsenopd, drop of blood for drop of biooS, 
what an awful balance must have been struck against 

Tlie conclusion of this harangue was decided. " Iteturn 
to Madrid. I give you till six o'clock in the morning ; 
come back at that hour, if you have to announce the sub 
mission of the people > otherwise, you and your troops shall 
be put to the sword."*-" Had there been a Spaniard 
present," savs Mr. Southey, " to have replied as became 
hin^ on behalf of his country, Buonaparte would havo 
trembled at the reply, like Felix before the Apostle." There 
was none such, however» to be found; and Napoleon's 
tlueats produced their full effect. On the n^orning of the 
5th, Madrid surrendered; General Belliard marched in 
and took possession of the city» the regular Spanish troops 
having quitted it on the opposite side during the night. 

The capital remained in the possessipn of the French 
until the middle of 1812; the aecisivo victory gaiijed by 
Lord Wellington at Salamanca, in the month of July i|i 
that year, compelled Joseph Buonaparte to 4uit Madrid* 
leaving in it only a small garrison. Th^ British army 
moved towards it in August ; and £or an account of their 
enti7, we refer our readers to the seventh of our series 
of papers on the Wellington Shield*. 

6ITUATIQN« 

In i\^e midst of a wide, arid, uneven plain, skirted oh ono 
side by a ridge of lofty mountains, and open on every 
other to the boundless horizon, stands the city of Madrid* 
at an elevation exceeding 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea. There are few capitals so badly situated; it is difficult* 
indeed, to conceive what could have induced iCing Philip 
to establish the metropolis of his dominions on such a 
spot. Its single advantage is its central situation; hut 
there are other cities whicn equal it in that respect, and 
yet are not exposed to the same inconveniences to which it 
18 subject. It has no large river flowing past it— no 
natural means of communication with other parts of Spain ; 
its water is brought from a distance of seven leagues, for 
the Manzanares affoids an uncertain supply during only a 
nortion of the year. The neighbouring country is a dreary 
desert, consisting merely of low sterile hills; or, as it is 
written in a little French book, published at Cologne in the 
year 1665, under the title of an Accowit of Madrid^ or 
Remarks on the Manners qf its People, — " the earth 
hereabouts is nothing but sand and stone, and if it does 
• See Saturday Maga'Mi^^^(^vKsfOOQl^ 
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yield some pioduee, it is rather to tbame the idleness of 
the inhabitants than to show its own fertility/* So little, 
indeed, is it adapted to agricultural pursuits, that the city 
is, to a certain extent, dependent for its supplies of animal 
and vegetable food on the distant provinces of the kingdom. 
The fish which is sold in its streeta is brought on the 
backs of mules from the Atlantic and the Mediterranean; 
cattle and some kinds of vegetables are brought from the 
Asturias, Gallicia, and Biscay, and fruits of all sorts firom 
the southern and eastern provmces. 

This pecuUarity in the locality of Madrid renders the 
approach to it very curious. No shady groves or spreading 
avenues, no smiling gardens or elegant country-seats, are 
to be seen; a few scattered villages, with here and there 
an isolated farm-house or cottage, serve very imperfectly 
to bespeak the vicinity of a large capital. According to 
Mr. Quin, it first presents itself to view tit the distance 
of about a league — ** almost like Palmyra," the ancient 
^ueen of the desert. Fischer compares the' city to an 
island in the ocean; " leave the road,' he says, '*and yon 
stand idready in the streets of the residence."—" If you 
wander a hundred yards,*' says a later traveller, " from the 
gates of Madrid, you seem to have taken leave of civiliza- 
tion and the haunts of men." The inhabitants of Castile 
have always been remarkable for a decided antipathy 
to trees in the neighbourhood of their large towns; and 
they have carefully laid bare the country aroiuid their 
capital. Mr. Inglis says, that from the Somosierra to the 
^ates of Madrid, a distance of nearly thirty miles, there 
IS not a tree to be seen. Great part of the land is uncul- 
tivated, and that part of it which is laboured and which 
produces grain, is mostly covered with weeds and stones. 
The appearance of the city on this side is not imposing; 
it seems small, and though its spires and towers are 
tolerably numerous, they are not such as to awaken much 
curiosity. '* If the traveller,** he adds, *' turned his back 
upon Madrid when within half a mile of the gates, he 
might believe himself to he a hundred miles from any 
habitation ; the road-stretches speckled only by a few mules 
there are no carriages; no norsemen; scarcely even a 
pedestrian — there is, in faet» not one sign of vicinity to a 
great city.*' 

The form of Madrid is that of an irregular quadrangle ; 
its circumference measures about eight miles. It is en- 
compassed with a slight earthen wall, through which 
ingress is obtained by means of fifteen granite gates, some 
of them remarkable for their architectural beauty. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century, Davila gave the 
foUowmg estimate in reference to the size of this capital: 
399 streets, 14 places or squares, 10,000 houses, 13 parish- 
churches, with others annexed to them, 25 convents for 
men, 20 monasteries of nuns, 15 hospitals, 1 chapel, 1 
college, 4 hermitages, and 2 oratories. The statements of 
more modem writers present much discrepancy on these 
points; a recent traveller gives the f(dlowing: 8000 houses, 
146 places of worship, including, besides those of colleges, 
62 convents for monks and nuns; 18 hospitals, 13 colleges, 
15 academies, 4 public libraries, 6 prisons, 15 gates of 
granite, 85 squares and places, and 50 public fountains. 

THB RITER MAXZAKARBS. 

LiKS the more famous Tiber of Rome, the Manzanares of 
Madrid exists chiefly in the songs of the poets; the 
Spaniards have chanted its praises, and travellers have 
treated with contempt the '* insignificant brook.** In the 
season of spring, when its current has been swollen by the 
rains and the melted snows, it assumes something of a 
river-like appearance; but under the parching heats of 
summer, it dwindles into a shallow stream, scarcely sur- 
passing a broad diteh in the volume of its waters. Its 
source is in the mountains of Guadarrama, whence it flows 
past Madrid into the larger channel of the Xarama; their 
united waters enter the Tagus at Aranjuez, not very far 
above the city of Toledo. The project of cutting a canal 
fVom the capital to the Xarama, and thus opening a 
navigable communication with the Tagus, has often ^n 
entertained. One of the kings of Spain is said tg have had 
survevs made, with the view of hringinff the Xarama into 
the channel of the Manzanares; but be died before he 
could carry his scheme into execution. Fischer speaks of 
a canal which was begun about the middle of the last 
century, and continued quite ikr enough to render evident 
the advantages that would ensue from its completion; it 
then shared the fote of most Spanish prqjeots, and was 



abandoned,— its patrid exhalations in the aummer-season 
poisoning the whole neighbourhood with fevers. 6ut the 
schemes of Joseph Buonaparte surpassed all others; during 
his short-lived reign, this puppet-king dreamt of diverting 
the waters of the Ta^us from their old course, and making 
them pass by Madrid in a new channel. We find no 
mention of the subject in the works of recent travellers. 

But the Spaniards are very well satisfied with the Man 
zanares, in spite of its insignificance; indeed, Qulntana 
praises it for Uiat very quality. " For,*' as he says, ** from 
its not being a noble stream, arises this advantage,— that 
those who enter its waters in the pursuit of pleasure or of 
health, are enabled to enjoy the comfort of a bathe, without 
any risk of life.** He even tells us of a German count who 
thought it the best river in all Europe, because ** it was 
possible to go in a coach, or on horseback, in the middle of 
It, for three or four leagues, without any danger,--«inoying, 
on the one side and the other, pleasing woods, and green 
walks, whose freshness, together with the silenee oi the 
waters, and the sweet harmony of the birds, not only 
deUghied and softened the senses, but also recreated and 
strengthened the faculties of the mind.** The bathing- 
houses belonging to this river are little teflipoiaiy huts, 
composed' of poles and mats ; they are erected on its banks, 
and even in the midst of its shallow current. 

The Manzanares, or rather its bed, is crossed by two 
noble bridges of masonry; one of them, the PuenU yo- 
vianOf so called from its beins on the road to the dty of 
Segovia, was built by King Philip the Second, at a great 
expense. When the monarch had finished the work, he 
showed it to one of the ambassadors at his court, and 
proudly asked if anything were wanting; " Less bridge or 
more water I** was the laconic reply. The other bridge 
bears the name of Toledo, as it lies on the road to that city 
Like the Puente Segoviana, it is worthy of a better river, 
or, to use the words of " a young American,'* ** it would 
do honour to the Hudson or the Danube.'* Like that, 
too, it has been the subject of many a jest, on account 
of the unfortunate contrast which subsists between the 
magnificence of its fabric, and the poorness of the stream 
which flows under it One person remarked, on beholding 
it, *' that he had seen many rivers which wanted bridges, 
but here was a bridge sadly in want of a river;** and 
another is said to have counselled the Spanish king to sell 
the bridge, and bny water with the money. 

flTRBETS. 

The streets of Madrid are, on the whole, tolerably good; as 
in most large cities, there are some remarkably fine, and 
others remarkably mean. Those which are to be found in 
the old quarters, are mostly narrow and crooked; whereas 
those which compose the more modem portion of the capital, 
are generally broad and regular. All are well paved, and 
furnished with a side-walk for foot-passengers; but Uiis is 
not elevated above the level of the rest of the street 

The finest street in Madrid is the Calle de Alcala^ which 
opens upon the stranger's view immediately on his passing 
through the gate of Alcala. Mr. Inglis says that he knows 
no finer entiy to any city, — perhaps, indeed, none so fine 
Mr. Quin describes the prospect as having the appearance 
rathor of a vista in painting, than of a mere reality. 
Standing at the foot of this street, the spectator has on 
either sme of him the beautiful alleys of the Prado, with 
their long lines of noble trees, and their stately fountains 
of marble ; at his back is the gate of Alcala, ** a fine model 
of architectural beauty,** while in front of him stretches, 
with a graceful bend, the street itself, "long, of superb 
width, and flanked by splendid ranges of unequalled 
buildings,** which comprise, among others, the custom-house, 
two celebrated convents, and the hotels of many .of the 
ambassadors. Yet even this street is inconvenient for 
pedestrians, especially in rainy or snowy weather; the 
pavement is narrow and rough, and lies exactly under the 
water-pipes, which project a little from the parapets of the 
houses, and dischai^e the collections of their roofs on the 
heads of tlie unfortunate passengers below,—-** the simple 
addition of a water-pipe having not been thought of, cr 
having been deemed too expensive.** 

Our Engraving in page 209. presents a view of the 
Calle Mayor, or *' Great Street* which belongs to the 
older portion of the city. On the right is seen the Foun- 
tain of Buen Suceso, or " Good Success,** a kind of 
morning resort for the idle, and on the left, in tlie back- 
ground, stands the Casa de Correos, or Post-office. 
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Madrid possesses a great many fountains, most of them 
large and excellent ; from these the aguadores^ or water- 
carriers, derive their supplies. There is no system esta- 
blished in this capital, such as exists in the larger cities of 
our own country* for tlie conveyance of water to individual 
houses in separate pipes; and thus the vending of this 
necessary article becomes an important species of traffic. 

There are two branches of the trade, the wholesale and 
the retail, as we may call them; the Gallegos^ or Gallicians, 
eixjoy the exclusive possession of the former branch ; they 
are a similar class to their brethren of Lisbon, whom 
wo have already descrilM^*. These people form a sort 
of guild of their own, which pays annually a fixed sum 
for the benefit of the water-works ; thev divide the city 
among them, and the inhabitants of each district are thus 
obliged, as it were, to be the customers of him to whose lot 
it has fkllen. These shares are said to be regarded in the 
light of a substantial property, which the owners may be- 
queath to their children and relations, or sell to any other 
Gallego who wishes to embark in the business. The occu- 
pation is a laborious one, but in summer it is highly lucra- 
tive, for the consumption of water is then necessarily 
enormous. The retail class of aguadares, or petty dealers 
in water, do not form a distinct body ; whoever can afford 
to buy an earthen pitcher and a couple of glasses, may set 
up at pleasure in this branch of trade ; yet, to a certain 
extent, these have their separate districts ; they are to be 
found constantly plying up and down their respective walks, 
with their long jars on their backs and glittering frames of 

f lasses on their left arms, crying "Fresh water! who 
nnks? Just come from the fountain !** When they meet 
with a customer, they quickly take a glass from the basket, 
and stoopins their bodies forward, fill it with much dexterity 
from a reed in the mouth of the jar. Our readers will 
observe one of these aguadores depicted in the Engraving 
of the Calle Mayor ; they may recollect the water-carriera 
of Mexico tt and compare the two. 

GSNBRiJi APPBARJLNCE 09 THB iTRBKTS. 

Ths stranger who walks, for the first time, through the 
streets of Madrid, finds in them an abundant source of 
inUrest ; he sees so much which he never saw before, as 
to enjoy, in a high degree, the pleasures of novelty. The 
dresses of the people are new to him j for, in spite of that 
fashion which has now nearly assimilated the costume of 
other European capitals, the citizens of Spain still retain 

• See Saturday Magatim, Vol. V., p. 218. 
t S«f Saturday Magazine, Vol. VI., p. 128. 



their national garb. The sombreness of the prospect which 
the streets present, will, at once, strike him ; and this he 
speedily discovers arises from the costume of the women. It 
is the varied and many-coloured attire of the female sex that 
gives to the streets of other great cities their air of gaiety and 
liveliness. " No pink,** as Mr. Inglis says, '* and green, 
and yellow, and blue, silk bonnets nod along the streets 
of Madrid ; for the women wear no bonnets ; no ribbons, 
of more than all the hues of the rainbow, chequer the 
pavement, for the women of Madrid do not understand the 
use of ribbons. Only conceive the sombreness of a popu 
lation without a bonnet or a ribbon, and all, or nearly all, 
in black! yet such is the population of Madrid.** Yet 
the dress of the women, thougn sombre, bears in the eye 
of a stranger a character of both novelty and grace. T&e 
mantilla is its chief feature ; this is a scarf, of lace or silk, 
or both, which is thrown over the head and shoulders ; 
behind and at the sides it descends nearly to the waist, 
while in front, after falling over a very high comb, it is 
gathered and fastened, generally with some ornament, just 
above the forehead at the lower part of the hair. There are 
other objects which give a stamp of originality to the 
scene ; the round turned-up hat and crimson sash of the 
peasant, — the short green jacket and bare legs and sandals 
of the numberless water-carriers, — the sprinkling of the 
military costume, — and, above all, the grotesque dresses of 
the friars, in the costumes of their different orders, — all 
these impart a little of the picturesque to the character of 
the streets. To Mr. Inglis no feature appeared more novel 
than the universality of the fan. " A Spanish woman,** he 
sa3rs, " would be quite as likely to go out«of doors without 
her shoes as without her fan. I saw not one female in the 
streets without this indispensable appendage. The porUy 
dame and her stately daughter, — the latter six paces in 
advance, as is the universal custom throughout Spain, — 
walked fanning themselves ; the child of six years old held 
mamma with one hand, and fanned herself with (he other; 
the woman sitting at her stall selling figs, sat fanning 
herself; and the servant coming from market carried her 
basket with one arm and fanned herself with the other : 
to me who had never before seen a fan but in the hands of 
a lady, this seemed ridiculous enough." 

The appearance which the streets of Madrid present at 
various hours of the day is very different; they begin to 
assume a bustling appearance at an early hour. " The 
matin bell,** to use Fischer's description, ** announces the 
early niass: the streets become more animated; veiled 
women in black appear, and men in long brown cloaks> 
with their hair hanging down their back in redesillas, or 
nets. The doors of all the balconies open, and water is 
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sprinkled out before every hpuif . JJow the foat-kwtafs 
witlj their little hardi enter .the gatesi crying 'Milk I 
Milk! .Goats' Milk I ^resh ftnd warm! who wants any?.' 
Th^re I see market-Women pail by* vyith their assoi loaded 
with vegetables J bakerj .With bfoadj in carta made of 
reed; water-carriets ana porters hastening to commence 
their day'awork; whilst, with a hoai^sa vaice, two conse- 
quentiai-iookjng.algauzil&ni'oclaim the thefts committed on 
tlio preoedliig nlglit, ¥y degrees all the warehouses, 
shops, and booths are opened. The tflbemeroi, or publi- 
cans* expose their wine-cups, the chocolate-women get 
th^it pots ready, .^d water-carriers begin to chant their 
* Qtd^n,bebef'-r*rfho drlnM?' a^d the hackney-coach 
and, hackney-ohaise drivers, with the persons who let mules 
for hir(^ take the^ usual atands/* 

The bU9tlo of, UiA streets incrcnases till about mie o'clock,; 
from that hour ti\l foiit .the tr4))ect of everjr thing is changed* 
A dead sjllence pjrevailt: ali.tnQ wiotdow-thuttera are put 
up ot iu9 curtains lei; apwn^ and tteiircelV it rpspeetuble 
person U to. be seen iii tiie streets^— the inhG^bitanta are 
taking theiri siesta^ dr mid-day nap ^ all aliM enjpV thii 
luxury, ;" The stall-keepers siiTaacl thoir.oUthA over their 
wares and go tq sleepy giT)Ui)S of \\m [wor and idle are ^eett 
stretched m th^ fbadcL and tb^i.wttter-oarrieirsi throw 
their jackets qvctr their faces, ixm t^ake pillows, of. jtheir 
watet-caska. The. siesta overi .all i^ aga^in tjife and bustte; 
th« cUrtitlns ftre withdrawn^ tl|o balnonies arf fllied with 
ladies* the sleep^s snake off their drowsin«9Si« the .water- 
carriers resume their vocation* and deafbn us witli tne cry 
of " aguafi-ena" (fresh water). 

IdttARES. 
ti . 1 1 ' .1.1 i .ifi. .!-.,. I. i..; 

Among the squares of Madrid there are none remarkable 
for their size, or for the buildings which surround them ; 
yet some are not without very considerable attractions. 
The Plaza Mayor, or " Great Square," stands in the 
heart of the city ; the Calle Mayor, or " Great Street," 
leads into it. It is a rectangular space, 434 fbet long, and 
334 broad, or 1 536 feet in circuit ; a piazza, supported by 
pillars of freestone, runs round the interior, and above this 
rises a uniform range of lofty houses. The date of the 
square is 1619, as is testified by a long inscription on the 
Royal Bakery, which forms a part of it, and the cost of its 
erection was 900,000 ducaU. Davila calls it .the " taost 
elegant frabrio in Spain ;" but then it was his patron, 
** the most powerful lord, the King Don Philip the Fourth," 
who built it : less partial judges are puzzled to discover its 
beauties ; " a foreigner who has seen more of Europe," 
says one of them, •* will iind this place hardly worthy of 
hisi notice." It seems to be, in fact, a mere court-yard, 
communicating with the outer streets by obenings, or 
portals, at each of the comers, and in the middle of each 
of the sides. The want of a clear spacious approach de* 
prives it of the little beauty it might otherwise offer. 

This square is remarkable for having been formerly the 
theatre of the Fiestas Reates, or " Bull-Pights." On the 
occasion of these famous spectacles, the front apartments 
of the houses surrounding it used to be let out by their 
occupants, and thronged with eager spectators; in the 
area below, wooden benches were erected for the conve- 
nience of the people generally. We may add here, — ^fcr 
this is all the notice that we shall bestow upon these sports 
of cruelty,— that the bull-fights now take t)lfuje in an am- 
phitheatre, called the Plaza de Toros, or *• iPlace of 
Bulls," which has been erected for the purpose on an 
eminence without the gate of Alcaia. 

The Plaza Mayor is also remarkable, as having been, in 
times now happily past, the place where used to be cele- 
brated, whenever they were held in Madrid, the well- 
known exhibitions which bore the name of Auto-de-fS, 
(literally •• Act of Faith,") or, as we have corrupted it, 
Auto-da-fg. On the occasions when this ceremony was 
performed with the highest pomp,»— that is to say, wnen it 
was a " public and general act,"— an amphitheatre was 
erected in the square, at an elevation of some feet above 
its level ; in this used to take place the reading of the 
appointed extracts from the trials promoted by the Inqul* 
sition, and of the sentences pronounced by its judges, and 
here too those sentences used to be carried into execution ' 
upon the persons of the offenders^ if present, jtnd upon 
their bones or eifigieB, if they were dead or absent 

Fortunately the Great Square of Madrid {s In these 
times devoted to more civilized purposes; it is now simply 
% mitfket-place, the centre of the retail trade of the city, 



ind. the common /^utdeisyous pjf the loirer oUm of its m- 
habitantg. Ip this hunihle capacity it is a,source of much 
interest to any one who seeks to observe the peculiarities 
of the people, " Here the stranger tnust often stand still 
fbr a few minutes, t^i study ihe original character of the 
Spanish plebeian ! Here he will, fpr the first time, learn 
to understand properly inany a chapter in Dpn Quixote, 
and gather comments on the romancei ot the Spanish 
nation.'* . , ' 

The very famous placo called the Pueria del Sol, is 
commonly apoken.of as. a square, though. it if simply the 
open space formed by the meeting .of several large streets. 
Its name signifies, in English, '* (3aie of the Bun," or, as 
it has been somewhere reiklered, wi^h^ idiomatie freedom, 
'* Sun gate Square j* ihia it obtained, in farmer times as 
the spot on which stood the eastern tfate of Madriilf tliough 
now, from the growth of the cat)itai; U .U, Ixecom^ almost 
ijks very centre. . From this lively pointy which U described 
as "the common resort of all the inhabttitnts, the general 
rendezvous of all men of business,. all atranffers, and all 
idlers," there are thorouglifaresi leading, almost ever^^- 
l^hpre; and th« stronger may rejolciq in tlie.com fort able 
assurance, th^ if ho put htmsQlf.intq any street at the 
extremity of the cltyj ii is sure. ^ dlscWge.him here. 
Fischer calls it ** Madrid in mtniattire^ With a bustling of 
groups, and a change of masses, of which ii would be 
im^ossihie to describe even the tenth t>%rt/* His descrip- 
tioti of it is lively; •• At jejeven in the forenoon," h9 »ays, 
*\you, see a number of officers of the guards in splendid 
uniformsi sttualid , capMchitvi with k)ng beards, elegant 
Madrid > beaux with their ladies, gloom y-lopkipg eccl<^ 
ai^stics in long black gowns^ a variegated inedley of people, 
wearing cloaks or drest In the highest fhshioni — they arc 
all pressing in crowds to the comers, to read the bills or 
advertisements posted up. *By degrees, the multitude 
increases; here you find newsmen, ballad-singers, jugglers, 
raree-showmen, dealers in cigars, soldiers, and vendei*s 
of turnery-work, and such-like things. There a crowd 
has collected about a newsmonger, who is reading with a 
loud voice a newspaper; and there again a Valencian 
showman makes his monkey dance. Here watches, rings, 
and false diamonds are sold by auction; and further on, a 
number of hasty customers surround the table of a garrulous 
hackney -writer." fhe&e hackney- writers, or menioriatistas^ 
are a similar class to the evangelistas of Mexico, of whom 
we spoke in a former Supplement*. 

The old houses of Madrid are not very attractive in tlieir 
external appearahce; they are generally constructed of 
wood, with high narrow windows and small >ll-built 
balconies. They seldom exceed three stories in height, 
and have their upper portions projecting beyond the lower ; 
the fronts are irequently adorned with dancing-figures, 
scenes finm the bull-fights, and other embellishments in 
acoordanoe with the habits of the people. The modem 
houses are more like those structures which are now to be 
seen in the principcd streets ^ all the capitals of Europe ; 
theit matenid iA granite, which is brought from some 
distance. They are loftier than the old houses, — ^their 
windows more spaciaua, ahd their balconies more elegant; 
their fixmta do not project, and are usually quite plain and 
iree from all pictorial decorations. There is one point in 
Which both are alike, the ornaments which they exhibit of 
crucifixes and ima|;es of the Virgin and saints. 

The houses have, however, rather the look of prisons ; 
for the windows of the firftt floor are grated with bars of 
iron, whilst the stout door of wood, well studded with spike 
heads, has more the aur of the gate of a fortified tovm than 
of the entrance to the dwelling of a peaceful citisen. 
Thec« is a small window in the centre of the door, about 
six inches long by two broad, grated with irop, and fiir- 
nished with a sliding shutter. When any one ritiys at the 
bell, a voice cries out '• Quien ^s .«*'—♦* Who is *j^?" and 
whoever wishes to be admitted must andwer ** ^ente de 
Pilar"— literally, " People of Peace." The shuttex^thea 
pushed aside, and the person within peeps throu^, the 
little window; if the visitor be unknown to nim-^^^^^Hfln 
is not granted until after some little colloquy. XlieM pre- 
cautions would appear to be not wholly useless — forTve %Xi 
told that it is no uncommon occurrence for robber^ taa^o^ 
a house in the day-time, when the men are al>santV£ 
having tied th6 female occupants, piunder the dwell' ^ 
• See Saturday Magatine, Vol, VI., p. Iji3^ 
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and make off with their spoil. " lRdee4;* says a Young 
Ametican, " I scarce became acquainted with a person 'i|i 
Madrid who ha4 not been robbed one or more times/* 

Mr. Ingiis ^ives the following statement in reference to 
the interior of a houee which he visited, and which, be 
says, ^ may be taken as a sample of the houses df indi- 
tiduals possessing imiomea of from £500 to £lOOO a year. 
The principal ioom, answering to the English drawing- 
room, is large and welWight«<l, a handsome straw-matting, 
marked in a pattern of coloured flowers, and whioh looks 
(}uite as pretty as a earpet, eptircly covers the Aoor, whic^ 
is generally of briek. There is no fire-place in the room; 
the walls and roof are both what is called stained, and 
this is as well eteouted as I have ever seen it in England; 
and the furniture of the room consists of a large mahogany 
sofa with hair cushion, covered with flowere4 black satin; 
mahogany chairs witii green and stxaw-coloiired basket- 
seats; fo^ small mahogany tables of good material and 
prettily carved ; and a large round table in the centre of 
the room— just like an English loo-table— upon which stands 
a handsome service of china ; a mirror and two marble slabs 
between the windows, and a few pictures, copies from 
Spanish masters, complete the furniture: but let me not 
omit five or six low stools, scattered here and there, fi>r 
every lady has her footstool." The worst- apartment in a 
Spanish house, the same writer tells us, is the dining-room, 
or rather eating-room, for every meal is taken in the same 
one; the floor has generally no matting, the walls are un- 
adorned, the furniture is of the commonest description, 
and the ro6m itself so small, that the table, which nearly 
fills the room, is rarely large enough for more than six 
persons. 

ROYAL PALACES. 

There are five Royal Palaces in and about l^adrid ; at the 
head of tjnem is that called **The Palace," or "The New 
Palace," whieh is the first amolig the public buildings of 
the capital. It stands on the site of the old Moorish 
Alcazar, and was built to replace the palace burnt down in 
1734. Philip the Fifth, under whom it was erected, had 
formed the project of raising a most stupendous edifice, 
whieh should have four fronts, each 1600 feet in length, 
and 100 feet high, with twenty-three courts, and thirty- four 
entrances ; but this was of course never realized. The 
palace, however, which was built, is a magnificent edifice, 
unquestionably one of the finest in Europe ; it is after the 
designs of Sachetti, a Piedmontese architect. 

The form of the palace is that of a regular square; 
each of its fronts is 470 feet in length, and 100 in height 
A balustrade runs round the top to hide the leaden roof, 
and the walls 9^ ornamented with numerous columns and 
pilasters. Tlie palace is built in the most durable manner, 
and with every precaution against the fhte which befel its 
predecessor ; it rests on a system of arches, and no wood is 
employed in its construction, except in the roof, and the 
doors and windows. The interior is iStted up In a style of 
surpassing magnificence ; '♦ everything," says Mr. Ingiis, 
'* within it is or the most costly and most sumptuous kind, 
bespeaking the habitation 6f monarchs who once owne4 the 
riches of half the woifd.'' 

Besides this, there are four other Royal Palaces ; — ^the 
Buen Retiro*, a mass of ancient buildings, falHi^g fast 10 
ruin, bul baviuff beautiful gardens aUached to th'eih; tfie 
Casino, a mimiib palace, wuich is situated in a populous 
part of tjie ci^f i 4^ Casa diet CampOf which stands low in 
the valley of the IJ^anzaAares ; and, U&tly, a nameless 
edifice, wnlcli drowiis a bUi^verlookiug t^at va|jley. 

cmmcwsM^ A9B omisn pitblic nujLDnfOfli, 

The Churches of Madrid are quite insignificant ; (jt hfti 

often been remarked as lastonishing, ^ai, suck % mbf is 

Madrid should not possess a single beautiful churdi. 

Many have very neai steeples, and many }»«▼• handsome 

domes ; but all whieh ace pretty are too small, an4 Uioie 

-w^hich are Jlarge are without taste. ** Allowing aome et- 

captions,** says Mr. Swinburne, '^ I think I maf sa£^y pra- 

ei nounce die outward architecture or them ail to be barbaanis, 

:oug' and their manner of ornamenting tiie loside as bad as diat 

jdi^ of the worst ages. N<> mad architect ever dreamed ii % 

tie distortion of members so capricious, of a tw!i*t of pillars, 

for cornices, or pediments, so wild and fantastic, but what a 

fS ic real sample or it may be produced in some or other of the 

^gtfO^.jhurches of Madrid. They are all small and poor in 

^^^ .«• See SatuTdai^ Magmum, Vol. V., p. 6 



marbles as well as in pictures. Their altars are piles of 
wooden ornaments, heaped up to the ceiling, and stuck Mi 
of wax-lights, which more than once have set fire to the 
whole church." ' Tliis want of fine churches arises fem the 
circumstance of l^adrid not having been in existence during 
the flourishing times of ecclesiastical architecture. It has 
never at any time been the seat of a bishopric ; it is now in 
the diocese of Toledo. In the year 1518, it was proposed 
to divide that archbishopric, and erect Madrid into a sepa- 
rate se4 J Pope Leo the Tenth even despatched the necessary 
bull, but the project was uever carried into execution. 

^niong the other public buildings of this capital, we may 
mention generally, the Post-ofilce, tlie Town-house, the 
Council-house, the Saladero, or public salting-establish- 
inent, which is described as a large and even noble edifice, 
— the Ptate-prison, the Academy of San Fernando, in 
which the |;hree "noble arts" of painting, statuary, and 
architecture, are taught gratuitously, and which deliberates 
on the plans of all public buildings to be erected, — and the 
Armoury, oott'taining the armour of many illustrious war- 
riors whom Spain has produced or vanquished, and many 
trophies of arms and banners which her troops haye taken. 

|U)YAL 5|US£DM OF PAINTQYGS, ETC. 

The JloyaJ Museum of Paintings in Madrid is one of the 
finest in existence ; Captain Cook calls it the first among 
the establishments of its kind in lEurbpe, and says that it 
contains a greater number of good works with a smaller 
adnaiiture of bad than any other. The rooms in which it 
is preserved are admirably adapted to the purpose ; they 
are four in number, each being about one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and thirty-two in breadth, and being 
traversed in the middle by a connecting gallery of about 
three hundred feet in length. 

The paintings themselves are of various scnools, and 
comprise some of the finest Specimens of the most cele- 
brated masters. The Italian school is represented by the 
finest productions of Guercino, Tintoretto, the Poussins, 
Annibal and Augustine Caraeci,' Guide Reni, Luca Gior- 
dano, Leonardo da Vinci, Paolo Veronese ; Michael An- 
gelo, the head of the Florentine school; Titian, the 
prince of Venetian painters ; and Raphael, who is here 
^presented by his painting of Christ carrying the Cross, 
which is esteemed second to nothing but the Transfiguration. 
It was originally painted on wood, but with the lapse of 
three centuries, the wood became rotten, and there was a 
danger of its being entirely lost. This was of course 
among the immense number of paintings carried away to 
Paris by the French. It was likewise among the smaller 
number of those which returned after the final overthrow 
of Napoleon. In this case, the voyage was a serviceable 
one, fox the French artists were so fbr^nate as to suc- 
ceed in transferring the painted surlPace IQrom the wood 
to eanvais, and have thwi saveil i( jEirom pfemtKture de- 
toructlon. ...... f . , 

"SvEltY Spaniard/' saya Ut, IngUi^ "k prou4 of the 
Prado 8^ Madrid ; an^ out m tfte rra4<>» ^^ inhabitants 
of Madrid Vould fi9ok Upon M(9 a4 a thidg of very little 
value; eVery body goes ihrery night to the Prado; every 
hodf—man, v^onaaoi and clnld-^oofLS |orwai4 to the even- 
ing pcomeaade with pleasure and impatience ; every body 
asks every \ioiy i$m Same questi(^;-^hail vou be on the 

Easeo ((lie |VftiU) to-nighff Hew di4 yoU like the Paseo 
St night f J^VBtf nl0pt, al Um same hour. Use dragoons 
take'lbeif platoo sdonff tjlDe Pr4(|o, to regulate the ordei' and 
fine of ^nages : ani the i^nly dWhreolae between Sunday 
«l!4 ^ ^^f Ai^*= ^^ ^^^ vrw is, thai on (Sunday it is 
^e4M^Hf^4v& «^ eanj aflEbrd to dress 7)nly once a 
week, «a Wm as hf tlioae who ean dress every day." 

This celeiva^ "walk, which* to use the words of another 
modem Clmvejleri haa become ** the pride and pleasure of 
^AM, 4i&d the admiral&on of a^ BuronEe," owes ifli existence 
f» ||)6 beneAeenee of <^arles j^e Third, who filled the 
"' rtme of Spain in ipa Ibtler half of ^e eighteenth century. 
'i was preiieusly a barren waste, whk^ bad obtained a 
tt» belftg pat seene of manv daed^ of violence, 
that rendered its vicinity to the Spanish capital, and seat of 
government, a matter of some reproach : that monarch wsis 
at great expense in levelling its surface, and planting it 
with those noble trees which now contribute so much to thej 
beauty of iU appearance. The Prado, in its present state,[g 
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is from two to three hundred yards broad, and runs for a 
length of about two miles; it nas numerous rows of elms 
and chestnuts, and is decorated with many beautiful foun- 
tains, whose sparkling waters serve on a summer's evening 
to spread a refreshing coolness through the air. The part 
which is particularly frequented by the visiters, is a space 
about half a mile in length, along which carnages drive 
up and down between files of pedestrians. 

It is, perhaps, from the circumstance of being a place of 
such universal resort, that this far-famed promenade derives 
its principal charm ; in the words of Mr. Inglis—** divested 
of its living attraction, it certainly is not entitled to the ex- 
travagant praises bestowed upon it by the Spaniards. But 
the Prado of Madrid/* he continues, " though in itself not 
possessing the natural attractions of that of Vienna*, or 
perhaps of some others, is an admirable resort for a stran- 
ger who is desirous of seeing the population of Madrid. 
When I reached it, it seemed already crowded, though a 
dense stream of population was still pouring into it from 
the Calle de Alcala, On the part appropriated to car- 
riages, there was already a double row of vehicles, bespeak- 
ing, by their slow motion, the stateliness of character said 
to belong to the Spanish aristocracy. The turn-out of 
carriages presented a strange milange of elegance and 
shabbmess ; some few were as handsome as can be seen in 
Hyd^ Park ; some— -truly Spanish— were entirely covered 
with gilding and painting ; many were like worn-out post- 
chaises ; and several like the old family pieces that are yet 
sometimes to be seen at the church-door on Sunday, in some 
remote parishes in England. I obscn^edthe most ludicrous 
incongruity between the carriages and the servants; many 
a respectable and even handsome carriage might be seen 
with a servant behind like some street vagabond, who, 
seeing a vacant place, had mounted for the sake of a drive. 
I actually saw a tolerably neat carriage driven by a coach- 
man without stockings; and another with a rheumatic 
lacquey behind, whose head was enveloped in flannel," 

THE ESCURIAL. 

An account of Madrid would be incomplete without some 
notice of the famous palace and monastery of the Escurial, 
although it stands at the 'distance of several miles. This 
famous edifice, which the Spaniards call la octavo maranilla^ 

• See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 127. 



•• the eighth wonder,'* owes its existence to the biffolry of 
Philip the Second, who, in his fight with the French at St. 
Qnintin, vowed that if he were successful, he would build 
the most magnificent •onvent in the world, in honour of the 
saint whose name should be found that day upon the 
calendar. The battle being won, it was found that San 
Lorenxo, or Saint Lawrence, was the lucky patron ; and 
measures were taken for the fulfilment of the vow. It was 
discovered also, tliat according to the legend, this saint had 
suffered death by being roasted on a gridiron; and the 
architect, Juan Baptista de Toledo, at once took it into his 
head to build the convent in the form of that culinary 
instrument •• With this view," says the author of A Year 
in Spain, "he represented the several bars by files of 
building, the handle by a portion of the church, and even 
the feet of his singular model, by four insignificant towers, 
which rise at the comers. Indeed, the only poetic license 
which he was guilty of, was in supposing his gridiron to be 
turned upside down.** 

It would be impossible for us to give a detailed description 
of the different parts of this establishment. Mr. Inglis says, 
that " it is confessedly the most wonderful edifice in Europe, 
whether in dimensions or riches.*' Perhaps our readers 
may form some distinct idea of its greatness, when we tell 
them that it has 1860 rooms, 12,000 windows and doors, BO 
staircases, 73 fountains, 48 wine-cellars, 8 organs, and 6 1 
bells. It contains, also, 1560 oil paintings ; and the frescos, 
if all brought together, would form a square of 1100 feet. 
Its circum^rence is 4800 feet, — ^nearly a mile. 

The church is a wonderful structure: Mr. Inglis says 
that it certainlyexceeded anything which he had previously 
imagined. "The riches of Spain,*' he says, "and her 
ancient colonies, are exhausted in the materials— 'marbles, 
porphyries, jaspers of infinite variety, and of the most 
extraordinary beauty, gold, silver, and precious stones ; and 
the splendid effect of the whole is not lessened by a nearer 
inspection ; there is no deception, no glitter, — all is real. 
The whole of the altarpiece in the CapiUa Mayor, upwards 
of ninety feet high, and fifty broad, is one mass of jasper, 
porphyry, marble, and bronze, gilded ; the eighteen pillars 
that adorn it, each eighteen feet high, are of deep red and 
green jasper, and the inter\'als are of porphyry and marble 
of the most exquisite polish, and the greatest variety of 
colour. It is, ill fact, impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, in which it does not rest upon the rarest trea 
sures of nature, or the most excellent works of art. 
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AN EXCURSION IN ARABIA i 

If ITS kH ACCOUNT OV ▲ •OlOURN AT A FORT NEAR 
THE SITK OF SUATH, A CITY OF THE ED0MITE8. 

Tme Red Sea, or Arabic Gulf, is divided, in its upper 
extremity, by tbe peninaula of Sinai, into two 
branchei, or gulfs. The western obtains the name of 
Gulf of Suez, from the city of Suez, which stands 
at its extremity ; and the eastern branch, known to 
the ancients by iht title of Simu jEUuUticui, from the 
seaport of iClana, otherwise Elath, which stood at 
its bottom, is now called by the Arabs Bmhr el AcctJmh, 
from the fortress of Aceabtfh, which has risen near 
the site of tlvB ancient Elath. 

The town of Elath is of very ancient date, being 
mentioned by Moses in bis account of the Journeys 
of the Israelites. It was in the possession of the 
Edomites, by whom, probably, it was built, and from 
whom it was taken by David, king of Israel. It then 
was a general emporium of trade^ and Solomon, son 
and successor of David, used it as a naval station for 
his ships, which he sent once in three years to Ophir 
for gold. It had continued in the possession of the 
kings of Jndah about 150 years, when, in the reign 
of Joram, the Edomites recovered possession of it; 
but it was again wrssted from them by Amasiah, 
whose son, Uzziah, rebuilt «nd left it to his son 
Jotham I but in the reign of Abas, son and successor 
of Jotham, Elath was taken by the Syrians, with 
whom it long remained. After the death of Alex- 
ander the Great this town experienced many clianges 
under the Ptolemies, and at length fell into the hands 
of the Romans, from whom it nassed to the Turks. 
Some ruins, in the midst of a clump of palm-trees, 
mark the ancient site of Elath, near which is the 
fortress of Accabah, the residence of a governor, 
dependent on the Pacha of Egypt. 

M. de Labords, a French traveller, who recently 
visited Arabia, made Accabah his head-quarters, 
whence he prosecuted his researches into the sur- 
rounding country, particularly by the Wadi Arabi, or 
ancient bed of the Jordan, as far as Petra. The 
visit of an European to this fortress is of rare occur- 
rence i and as the familiar terms upon which M. de 
Labonle waft allowed to make il U his occasional 
residence, gave him most favourabU opportunities of 
remarking the manners of the people, as wdl as of 
inspecting the relics of antiquity among which they 
reside, his narrative, firom which the following ex- 
tracts are traiulated, will be read with faiterest. 

After winding raund two curves of the gulf, and leaving 
on the right the fpalm-traes which border the eoast, we 
came in view of the fbrtress of Aocabah ; a part of the 
garrison and the inmates of tbs easUe hsd already oome 
out to meet us. The appearance of six droTnedariea in the 
desert is quite enough to exetto the attention of this little 
listless communitf , and till it with eoigectures. The grand 
caravan to Mecca pastes by this fortress ; besides which, 
occasional troops of camels, laden with com and pulse, 
and driven by a ftw Arabs on foot, are the only objecte to 
break the monotony of the cheerless desert ; consequently, 
a company of tmopsrs, approaching at the fhll speed of 
their dromedaries, oould be ooosidered as nothing leu than 
hadgU^ or bearers of some important message. 
' We alighted from our beaste to give these people the 
customary salutation, and were not a little surprised at 
receiving from each of them the embrace which is usually 
reserved ft»r pilgrims only, and at being treated with an 
unexpected air of eeremonknis rsspeeC It was evident, 
from the amassment depicted on then: eountenances, and 
the precise formality or their salutatkms, that they were 
iar from even guessing who we were. Indieed our costume, 
similar to that cf the Arabs of Syria, and our arrival by 
the route from Cairo instead of that of the pilgrims, com- 
pletely bewildered these inhabitants of the castle, and 
they all reielvad to accompany us to the governor. 

Hassan A^ governor of the fortress of Accabah, and, 



in that qualkv, tbe humble 8er\'ant of the Pasha of Efrypt, 
had dressed himself in his best scarlet mantle, which he 
had hastily thrown over a.dirty,silk robe i\ill of holes* lie 
was wailing for us on a small terrace, where he had col- 
lected around him the ragged dignitaries of his poor 
garrison, comprising tlie gunner, a little wrinkled man» in 
tbe Morocco costume; the secretary, an old Arab of Cairo, 
in a Turkish dress ; and the captain of the troops, mutHed 
up in a grotesque mixture of Egyptian and Wahabite gar* 
meats. They all reoeived us sUnding, and as soon as the 
ceremony of embracing was over, and each had taken his 
proper station, we squatted down upon the gmund* and pipes 
and coffee were introduced. 

The object of M. de Laboide, wno was introduced by a 
letter from the Pasha of Egypt's minister of the interior, 
was to obtain the governor's assistance in communicating 
with the Alaouin tribe in the Desert, whose services were re- 
ouired to conduct the travellers in safety through the country. 
After somn little form and ceremony, to which these people 
aro much addicted, messengers were despatched, and M. 
de Laborde, while waiting their return, occupied himself 
in occasional excursions into the neighbouring country, and 
in observing the manners and customs of the people. 

The fbrtress of Aocabah, be says, built upon a regular 
plan, exhibito the same system that may be observed 
m all the forto that have been constructed for protecting 
the caravan of Mecca. Exteriorly, it is sufficiently strong 
to rosist any sudden attack from the trilies, who, although 
warlike, possess no means of mainUining a regular siege. 
Interiorly, negligence is very conspicuous; several apart- 
ments have bMn allowed to fall into ruins, and others are 
surmounted with mean structures of earth. The governor 
keeps fur himself the south-west bastion, which he has 
enlarge<l with some additional buildings. The chief of 
the military occupies the south-east bastion, and hke a 
veteran of artillery, sleeps near a cannon. This, which 
is a twetve-pounder, ana another, which appears in tho 
north-east tower, are the only pieces of ordnance that 
oould lie flred in case of atteck, an event, happily not to 
be expected. The gunner adds to his military occupations, 
the mora peaceable pursuits of a merchant, and bad con- 
verted a ruined mosque into a warehouse for his com- 
modities. A well, newly sunk* and a palm-tree, are the 
only objecte to attract notice in the court, which is sur- 
roundea with srooke-driod buildings, destitute of order. 

Some huts occupied by Arabs, who live by the petty 
profits they derive from supplying the soldiers of the 
garrison with butter and meat, and some tombs of deceased 
mhabitento of the fortress, and of pilffrims who have been 
arrested in their pious excursions, by diseases which a 
sight of the prophet's tomb was expected to cure, occupy 
the northern preeincteof the fortress. On the east, hillocks 
of sand extend to tlie very walls ; to the south and west, 
plantations of aeaoias and palms, exhibit their rich foliage. 

The mogrsb (hour of refreshment) came on ; the emotion 
manifested on the arrival of this hour, both within the 
Ibrtross and around ite walls, began to subside, and tho 
sun, like a fiery disk, gradually sank behind Mount Ma- 
hammer, gilding with ito last rays the rosy-coloured points 
of the granite rocks. Bvory one hastened within the walls 
of the fort, some in obedience to the recall, others to take 
their first meal after a day of abstinence; and all to secure 
themselves behind the defence of the gate, from the alarms 
and inquietudes of the Desert. An Arab soldier, returning 
from the chaee> carried a long fhsil, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, upon his shoulder, and in his hand a hare and two 
water-fowls, in proof of his skill; a little beyond him was 
a fisherman with a net upon his back full of fish, whose 
vivid colours sparkled in various tinte of violet, vermilion, 
and ooqueUcot: our Bedouin Ambs drove in their 
dromedaries, whieh tliey had token out to water; a Hook 
of small black goats followed* and some Arab women, with 
a child in one Imnd, and with the other holding a pitcher 
of water, carried on the head, closed the procession. The 
light draperies of the women, their antique form and mea- 
sured steps, as they appeared and disappeared by turns 
among the stems of tlie palm-trees, gave an idea of 
shadows suddenly produced and as suddenly effaced by 
the rapid declination of tbe sun. At length all became 
quiet, and I sought my place of retirement for the night ; 
but description is too cola to represent that setting of the 
sun, that asure sea, those rose-tinted mountains, that 
peaceful shore, and those beautiful palms. 

In a nearly similar manner several days p/ieeed awtiy. 
I will not dwell upon our long evening conversations^ 
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nor on our ramble* in the valley to the east, to see a 
written stone: but I cannot withhold mention of our cours- 
ing a hare with one of those jjreyhounds of the Desert, so 
fine in form and light-footed as to leave little doubt of their 
havinjr been models for the ancient paintings of Egypt 
The hare bounded over the sand, closely followed by the 
greyhound, and our dromedaries, with expanded nostrils, 
not^es to the wind, and stretched-out necks, shot through 
the air, their long legs seemiog to outrun the wind* An 
arid desert, naked mountains, a scorching tun, oUr little 
company in this vast solitude* our enthusiastic shouts, so 
feeble amid tlie general silence;— singular recollection of 
pleasure in the midst of desolation ! 

On returning to Aeeabah with our spoils, we found our 
long absence had occasioned some uneasiness. This little 
society, enclosed within four walls, trembles with fear if 
any of its members are l(Kt sight of. We were recom- 
mended to go in a body, even for a stroll among the palm- 
trees, and if only to visit their gardens, to go armed. 

In the afternoon our occupations were interrupted by 
the governor, who came to our apartment to pass away the 
time which the privation of his pipe and meals rendered 
wearisome to him. About an hour before the mogreb, he 
left us to go upon the terraro of the bastion rising above 
his house. There his heavy majestic figure was daily to 
be seen, alternately observing the hands of his watch and 
the declining sun, whose setting he waited for with im- 
patience. We followed to keep him company, and by 
putting our watches beside his, gave him additional em- 
ployment in comparing them, which seemed to absorb tlie 
little of genius that he possessed. 

Descending to the strand. 1 took a view of the fortress 
at this interesting moment, when the day was giving place 
to night. In the distance were the palm-trees which sur- 
round the site of the ancient Eiana, or Aila; and the 
lengthening shadow of the high mountains of Mahamar, 
which were about to hide the sun, warned the fisherman 
seated on some palm logs upon the water, to haul himself 
in by the cord which connected his raft with the shore. 

A visit to the site of the ancient town, which gave its 
name to the Elanitic Gulf, occupied one forenoon. The 
ruins now consist of little besides hillocks raised a little 
above the general level, and rubbish, among which a block 
of white marble was the only conspicuous object. Not- 
withstanding this vacuity, this absence of vestiges, tbe 
site claims an interest, which from the time of Solomon 
even to our days has a place in our remembrance. Ita 
names alone indicate its various history and former im- 
portance: Eloth, Elath, Ailath, ^la, i£las, uClat, iElana, 
Ailana, Ailas, Eila, Eilat, Eilana, Leana, Ela, Elana, Aila 
Ailat, Accabah-Aila, Akbct-Aileh, Hcele, &c. 

We had almost begun to despair of the return of our 
messengers, when, about noon, the approach of an Arab on 
a dromedary, fh>m the north, was announced. This was, 
indeed, our envoy, and although overjoyed at the intelli- 
gence, we felt dismay and inquietude when we saw him 
come without the expected escort. He dismounted from 
his dromedary, and gave us the customary salutation, but 
uttered not a word relative to his mission, till he found 
himself alone with us in our apartment. He then stated 
that, after -three days of hard travelling, he reached the 
encampment of Achmed Raschid, to whom he had been 
sent; but that chief was absent upon an expedition 
against the Benisacken, to obtain satisfaction for a robbery 
committed upon the tlock of one of his tribe. Our Arab 
had, however, found in the encampment, a brother and four 
nephews of Achmed Raschid, with whom he might treat; 
but not being sufficiently assured of the influence of these 
relatives of the Alaouin chief, he had also negotiated with 
Abuudjazi, chieftain of a part of that numerous tribe, and 
who, in the opinion of the Arabs, possessed much influence 
over the Fellahs of the Wadi Mouse. These six chiefs, 
relations or allies of the great chief, he said, were following 
him, mounted on dromedaries, and attended by two men on 
foot. Our messenger could not help mingling his narrative 
with expressions of admiration of the horses, the tents, and 
the flocks, belonging to this rich and warlike tribe. 

About three o'clock, the arrival of the Alaouins was 
announced, and we went to the governor s house, to receive 
them formally ; but from his terrace we saw them enter tlie 
court, where they made their beasts crouch down that they 
might dismount, and left them to the care of their attendants 
on foot. In the appearance of these chiefs in their robes, 
uniformly simple and ragged, in their decided aspect, inthe 
yaried expression of their countenances, in the glaring 



colours of the fjeintastical ornaments »• ^ their camels, in 
the respectful salutations of the pecf,^ of the fortress, who 
crowded around them, there was not only much of the 
antique, but much that reminded ua of Bible manners. 
Jacob "and his sons descending into Egypt; the Magi 
from a far country; or those Arab kings so frequently 
alluded to, seemed revived in thejie chiefs of the desert. 
Tbe eldest put himself at their head, and they approached 
our bastion. We received them at the head of the stairs, 
in the Bedouin style, that is to say, by taking the right 
hand of each, and touching our foreheads with it; and 
when every one had taken his place, we squatted down. 
The governor, who had left us, to put on hii best red 
benisch, (a soft of grand robe,) soon rejoined ut, and saluted 
the company round. 

The old chief said he was very much fktigucd; that 
he had travelled almost incessantly' night and day, 
and that the heat had rendered his journey wearisome. 
At sun-set, a huge bowl of rice was brought into the 
governor's gallery, together with a whole sheep, which we 
had ordered to be cooked in different ways, and served upon 
separate dishes. They were brought in by a slave, whose 
traits and movements could not but call to mind that 
graceful representation in the monuments of Egypt. The 
charm of this resemblance was far froin being out of place 
in the originality of the picture now before me. Fifteen 
persons sat down in a circle, and as soon as the benediction, 
bism-illah, was pronounced, our new guests gave proofs of 
their singular voracity. 

After the repast, we went into the governor's wainscotted 
gallery, a long apartment illuminated by a few lamps. The 
governor, Aboudjaii, and ourselves, were seated at tne upper 
end, on a separate sofa; the Alaouin chiefs, our messenger, 
some other Arabs, and the people of the fortress, followed, 
forming a circle round the room: the entrance itself being 
filled with such as could obtain no better place. My inter- 
preter was seated within the circle, to explain such words 
as we might not understand, and also to assist us when we 
were at a loss how to express ourselves. In this manner, 
we formed what is called a divan^ and we began to stipulate 
the conditions of our journey. The first demand was on 
our part: we asked if we could go to the Wadi Mousa, 
mounted on our dromedaries? Aboudjazi replied in the 
affirmative; adding, that he would answer for the beasts, 
and consi'W them as his own. 

It was finally settled in the presence of the assembly* 
that we should visit Wadi Mouse, Mahan, Chobak, and, in 
a word, all places under the power of the Alaouins. We 
made a si and as to the time we should remain at Petra, 
wnich we desired might be settled beforehand, and made a 
condition of our generosity at our return. A halt of some 
continuance* in the Wadi Mousa was what alone could render 
our present journey useful. We wished not only to see Petra, 
but, as our Arabs said, toe wanted to carry it away in our 
portfolio*. This met with, as little difficulty as the rest: 
** Please God," said the old -ehief, '* you may remain there 
twenty days,— a month if you choose!" No condition was 
stipulated as to money: that was left at discretion; and our 
departure was fixed for the following day. 

When we inquired relative to the disposition of the 
inhabitants of Wadi Mousa, our informants dwelt largely 
upon their bad qualities; and though they affected to 
despise them, it was evident that they were as much under 
the influence of fear as of contempt. The prodigious num- 
ber of their muskets, they obsened, was with them, the 
strongest and almost sole argument. It was pretty late 
before we broke up. We offered to give up our chambers 
to the Alaouin chiefs, but they preferred sleeping in the 
court with their camels. This primitive siAiphcity of man* 
ners, preserved through a lapse of ages, produces a singular 
sentiment of admiration, arising from the consideration 
that these chiefs, sovereigns of an extensive territory, and 
powerful enough, on speaking a single word, to stop the 
caravan of Mecca, and pillage it, should, like common camel- 
drivers, sleep on the sand of the court, in the centre of 
lodgings at their service. This sentiment, I must own, it 
the result of reflection: at the moment, their preference 
seemed only natural; and when they had said they would 
sleep with their camels, I bade them " Good night," without 
either pitying or admiring them, being myself quite aa 
ready to sleep there as under my tester. The skies of that 
country and custom impart a new nature, which is adopted 
on the spot, but of which, elsewhere, we can form no idea. 

On commencing our journey, our friends in the fortress 
gave us once more their cordial embracer, with hearty good 
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wishes for our saia retorn; and the noise arising from the 
cries of the camels, mixed with the hubbub insepa;:able 
from a departure, did not cease till, ranged in file, we com- 
menced our march. 

Our author reached Petra by the Wadi Araba, the 
original bed of the Jordan, prior to the overthrow of 
rtic cities of the plain, which stopped the course of 
that river at the Asphaltic Lake; and from Petra, he 
returned nearly by tiie old route of the Mecca caravan, 
examining most of the valleys which run into the 
Wadi Araba from the cast. 

These two routes, he observes, altogether novel, which we 
have perambulated, are ftill of interest, affording an eluci- 
dation of most of the remarkable events which hi^ve suc- 
oessively given importance to this country. First the 
wanderings of the Israelites ; then the commercial expe- 
ditions of Solomon ; afterwards the conquests of Antigonus ; 
the trade of the city of Petra; the unhappy chivalrous 
expeditions against Mecca, by Reynold, Lord of Karac; 
and, finally, t^ ancient route of the caravan to Mecca. 

On our return we were received at Aooabah with equal 
jjundne^s as before, \Ve rewarded our conductors for the 
protection they had afibrded us; and, for a moderate sum of 
money, and presents of muskets and shawls, we not only 
satisfied these people for the moment, but inspired them 
with a hope that many Europeans, on being informed of the 
safety with which we had travelled under their escort, 
would be induced to undertake a journey equally interesting 
and easy. I trust that my constant endeavour to render 
my distribution of rewards beneficial to such Europeans as 
may follow my track, will not be IVustrated. 



INDUCEMENT OF ALFRED THE GREAT 
TO LEARN TO READ. 

It was Alfred's misfortune in infancy to lose his 
mother, a person of excellent abilities and conspicuous 
pkty : his 'extraordinary talents, therefore, owed but 
lime to her culture. Nor does any degree of scholar- 
ship appear to have entered into the plans of those 
who directed his earlier education. He was trained 
in the habits of a sportsman and a warrior 3 but his 
twelfith year overtook him while yet unable to read. 
He had shown, however, a considerable taste for 
literature, in his keen attention to the poems com- 
monly recited in the royal presence. By one of these, 
beautifully written, his mother-in-law, Judith, en- 
deavoured to shame the gross illiteracy of her new 
connexions. "I will give this,** she said, "to that 
one of you, young people, who shall first learn it by 
heart." Alfred gazed eagerly upon the manuscript, 
fascinated particularly by an illuminated capital. 
"Now, will you really give this?" he asked. Judith 
declared herself in earnest. Nothing more was needed 
by the resolute and intelligent boy. He applied him- 
self instantly to learn his letters, nor did he rest 
until able to repeat accurately the poem that had so 
happily captivated his eye. 

Pie now found his eager thirst of knowledge met 
by a mortifying repulse. Reading to any extent, or 
to much advantage, required a knowle^e of Latin. 
.Upon overcoming this new difficulty he soon accord- 
ingly determined. But instruction was not easily 
obtained, even by a prince. The taste for learning, 
and the facilities for its cultivation which England 
once owed to Theodore, had become extinct. Alfred, 
however, feeling ignorance insupportable, was im- 
pelled by a generous energy to set ordinary obstacles 
at defiance, and he diligently sought instructors. 
How effectually he profited by their aid, his literary 
labours most nobly testify. These evidences of learned 
industry are, indeed, sufhcient for immortalizing any 
name in a dark and tempestuous age. As the works 
of an author, unable even to read until fully twelve 
years old, and who grew into manhood before he had 
mastered Latin, they claim a distinguished place 
among victories of the human intellect. 

[Soakm' History of the Anglo-Saxon Chtirch.] 



THE OYSTER, THE MUSCLE, AND 
^ THE COCKLE. 

The Mollusca which inhabit bivalve shells, such as 
the Oyster, the Muscle, and the Codde, are all 
acephalous; that is, destitute of a head. The two 
valves of tiie shell are united at the back by a hinge- 
joint, often very artificially constmcted, having teeth 
that lock into each other ; and the mechanism of this 
articulation varies much in different specks. The 
hinge is secured by a substanee of gieat strength. 




Valv«t of the Umo BatMvap with the Connecting Ligtment. 

During the life of the animal, the usual and natural 
state of its shell is that of being kept open for a 
little distance, so as to allow of the ingress and egress 
of the water necessary for its nourishment and re- 
spiration 'j but, as a security against danger, it was 
necessary to furnish the animal with the means 
of rapidly closing the shell, and retaining the 
valves in a closed state. These actions being only 
occasional, yet requiring considerable force, are 
effected by a muscular power, for which purpose 
sometimes one, sometimes two, or even a greater 
number of strong muscles are placed between the 
valves, their fibres passing directly across from the 
inner surface of the one to that of the other, and 
firmly attached to both. They are named, from their 
ofHce of bringing the valves towards each other^ the 
adductor muscles. 




Section of an Oyster, showing the situation of the Hioi 
Adductor Muscle, a, and the transverse direction of its 
with respect to the Valves. 
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The simple actions of opening and closing ihe 
valves, are capable of being converted into a means 
of retreating from danger, or of removing to a more 
commodious situation, in the case of those bivalves 
which are not actually attached to rocks or other 
fixed bodies. Diquemarc long ago observed, that 
even the oyster has some power of locomotion, by 
suddenly closing its shell, and thereby expelling the 
contained water with a degree of force, which, by 
the reaction of the fluid in the opposite direction, 
givfs a sensible impulse to the heavy mass. He 
notites the singular fact, that oysters which are 
attached to rocks occasionally left dry by the retreat 
of the tide, always retain within their shells a quan- 
tity of water sufficient for respiiation, and that they 
keep the valves closed till the return of the tide -, 
whereas, those oysters which are taken from greater 
depths, where the water never leaves them, and are 
afterwards removed to situations where they are 
exposecl to these vicissitudes, of which they have had 
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THE CAHDIUU, OR COCKLX. 



no previous experience, improvidcntly open their 
shells after the sea has left themj and, by allowing 
the water to escape, soon perish. 

Many bivalve mollosca arc provided with an in- 
stmraent shaped like a 
leg and foot, which they 
employ extensively to 
progressive motion. In 
the Cardium, or Cockle, 
this organ is composed 
of a mass of muscular 
fibres, interwoven together 
in a very complex man- 
ner, and which may be 
compared to the mus- 
cular structure of the human tongue ; the effect in 
both is the same, namely, the conferring a power 
of motion in all possible ways ; thus it may be 
readily protruded, retracted, or inflected at every 
point. The solen, or razor-shell fish, has a foot of a 
cylindrical shape, tapering at the end, and much 
more resembling in its form a tongue than a foot. 
In some bivalves the dilatation of the foot is effected 
by a curious hydraulic mechanism : the interior of 
the organ is formed of a spongy texture, capable of 
receiving a considerable quantity of water, which the 
animal has the power of injecting into it, and of 
thus increasing its dimensions. 

The foot of the Mytilus edulis, or common muscle, 
can be advanced to the distance of two inches from 
the shell, and applied to any fixed body within that 
range. By attaching the point to such body, and re- 
tracting tlie foot, this animal drags its shell towards it, 
and by repeating the operation successively on other 
points of the fixed object, continues slowly to advance. 

This instrument is of great use to such shell-fish 
as conceal themselves in the mud or sand, which its 
structure is then peculiarly adapted for scooping out. 
The Cockle continually employs its foot for this 
purpose ; first elongating it, directing its point down- 
wards, and insinuating it deep into the sand, and 
next, turning up the end, and forming it into a hook, 
by which, from the resistance of the sand, it is fixed 
in its position, and then the muscles which usually 
retract it are thrown into action, and the whole shell 
is alternately raised and depressed, moving on the 
foot as on a fulcrum. The effect of these exertions 
is to drag the shell downwards. When the animal 
is moderately active, these movements are repeated 
two or three times in a minute. The apparent pro- 
gr«ss is at first but small, the shell, which was raised 
on its edge at the middle of the stroke, falling back 
on its side at the end of it ; but when the shell is 
buried so far as to be supported on its edge, it 
advances more rapidly, sinking visibly at every 
stroke, till nothing but the extremity of the tube can 
be perceived above the sand. 

By a process exactly the inverse of this, that is, 
by doubling up the foot, and pushing with it down- 
wards against the sand below, the shell may be again 
made to rise by the same kind of efforts which before 
protruded the foot. By this process of burrowing, 
the animal is enabled quickly to retreat when danger 
presses, and when this is past, it can, with tequal 
facility, emerge from its hiding-place. 

The Cardium can also advance at the bottom of 
the sea along the surface of the soft earth, pressing 
backwards with its foot, as a boatman impels his 
boat onwards by pushing with his pole against the 
ground in a contrary direction. It is, likewise, by a 
similar expedient, that the Solen forces its way through 
the sand, expanding the end of its foot into the form 
of a club. The TelUna is remarkable for the quickness 



and agility with which it cttil spring to considerable 
distances, by first folding the foot into a small com- 
pass, and then suddenly extending it, while the shell 
is at the same time closed with a loud snap. 

The Pinna, or Marine Muscle, when inhabiting the 
shores of tempestuous seas, is furnished, in addition, 
with a singular apparatus for withstanding the fury 
of the surge, and securing itself from dangerous 
collisions, which might easily destroy the brittle 
texture of its shell. The object of this apparatus is 
to prepare a great number of threads, which are 
fastened at various points to the adjacent rocks, and 
then tightly drawn by the animal, just as a ship is 
mqored in a convenient station, to avoid the buffeting 
of the storm. The foot of this bivalve is cylindrical, 
and has, connected with its base, a round tendon, of 
nearly the same length as itself, the ofiice of which 
is to retain all the threads in firm adhesion with it, 
and concentrate their power on one point. The 
threads themselves are composed of a glutinous 
matter, prepared by a particular organ. They are 
not spun by being drawn out of the body like the 
threads of the silk-worm, or of the spider, but they 
are east in a mould, where they harden, and acquiro 
a certain consistence before they are employed. This 
mould is curiously constructed; there is a deep groove 
which passes along the foot, from the root of the 
tendon to its other extremity, and the sides of this 
groove are formed so as to fold and close over it, 
thereby converting it into a canal. The glutinous 
secretion, which is poured into tliis canal, dries into 
a solid thread ; and, when it has acquired sufficient 
tenacity, the foot is protruded, and the thread it con- 
tains is applied to the object to which it is t<| be 
fixed, its extremity being carefully attached to the 
solid surface of that object. The canal of the foot 
is then opened along its whole length, and the thread, 
which adheres by its other extremity ito the large 
tendon at the base of the foot, is disengaged from the 
canal. LastJy, the foot is retracted, and the same 
operation is repeated. 

Thread after thread is thus fiirmed, and applied \f\ 
different directions around the shell. Sometimes th^ 
attempt fails, in consequence of some imperfection in 
the thread; but the animal, as if aware of the im- 
portance of ascertaining the strength of eaoh thread, 
on which its safety depends, tries every one of them 
as soon as it has been fixed, by swinging itself round, 
so as to put it fully on the stretch ; an action which 
probably also assists in elongating the thread. When 
once the threads have been fixed, the animal does 
not appear to have the power of cutting or break- 
ing them off. The liquid matter out of which they 
are formed, is so exceedingly glutinous as to attach 
itself firmly to the smoothest bodies. It is but slowly 
produced, for it appears that no Pinna is capable of 
forming minre than four, or at most ^\e threads, in 
the course of a day and night. The threads which 
are formed in haste, when the animal is disturbed in 
its operations, are more slender than those which are 
constructed at its leisure. In Sicily, and other parts 
of the Mediterranean, these threads have been manu- 
factured into gloves, and other articles, which resemble 
silk. 

[Abridged from Dr. 'Rjoqvt's BridgtVMLier Trtaiiu^ 

The grand end of human life is to cultivate an intercourse 
with that Being, to whom we owe life and all the enjoy- 
ments which render life delightful, and to maintain an 
integrity of conduct towards our fellow-creatures ; tliat so, 
by forming^ piety and virtue into habit, we may be lit 
members for the society of the pious and the good, whickp 
reason and revelatioa teach us to expect beyond the gravA^ 
—Burns, 
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THE BtlND BOY. 

TBOU A SPECIMEK OP PBINTIKO IK RXLIXF, »0» »Hl 
USE. OF THE BLIITD*. 

The bird, that never tried hia wingi 
Call blithely hop and iweetly sing. 
Though prison'd in a narrow cage; 
Till his bright feathers droop with age; 
So I, while never blessM with sight, 
Shut out from heaven's sniToun&ig light, 
Life*fl hours, and days, and yeai* ^i^Jy 
Though blind, a merry-hcarted boy. 
That captive bird may never float 
Through heaven, or pour his thrilling noto 
'Mid shady groves, by pleasant streams 
Tliat sparkle in the soft moon-beams ; 
But he may giuly flutter round 
Within his prison's scanty bonnd, 
And give his soul to song, for he 
Ke*er longs to taste sweet liberty. 
Oh ! may I not as happy dwell 
Within my unillumined cell ? 
May I not leap, and sing, and play. 
And turn my constant night to dayF 
I never saw the sky, the se% 
The earth was nevor green to me i 
Then why, Oh, why should I repine 
For blessings that were never mine? 
Tliink not that blindness makes me sad, 
^ly thoughts, like yours, are often glad. 
Parents 1 have, who love me well. 
Their different voices I can tell. 
Though far and absent, I can hear, 
In dreams, their musio meet my ear. 
Is there a star so dear above 
As the low voice of one you love? 
I never saw my father's face. 
Yet on his forehead when I place 
My hand, and feel the wrinkles there. 
Left less by time than anxious care, 
I fear the world has sights of woe. 
To knit the brows of manhood so. 
I sit upon my father's knee : 
He'd love me less if I could see. 
1 never saw my mother smile : 
Iler gentle tones my heart beguile. 
They fall like distant melody. 
They are so mild and sweet to me. 
She murmurs not — ^my mother deal' ! 
Though sometimes I have kissed tlie tear 
From her soft cheek, to tell the joy 
One smiling word would give her boy. 
Right merry was I every day 1 
Fearless to run about and play 
With sisters, brothers, friends, and all, 
To answer to their sudden call, 
To join the ring, to speed the chase, 
To find each pla^inatc's liiding-place, 
And pass my hand across Ids brow, 
To tell him I could do it now ! 
Yet though delightful flew the hours, 
So pass'd in childhood's peaceful bowers, 
When all were gone to school but I, 
I used to sit at home and sigh ; 
And though I never long'd to view 
The earth so green, the sky so blue, 
I thought I'd give the world to look 
Along the pages of a book. 
Now since I've leam'd to read and writ«, 
My heart is fill'd with new delight; 
And music too, — can there be found 
A sight so beautiful as sound ? 
Tell me, kind friends, in one short word, 
Am I not like that captive bird ? 
I live in song, and peace, and joy, 
Though blind, a merry-hearted boy« 

Park Bekjamik, of Boston, N. Ahe&tca. 
• See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 206. 



There is not a single disoensation of Providence which, 
if properly viewed, will not afford an excellent lesson. 
Never repine at the good fortune of others ; for many are 
they who wish to be raised to your situation.— PsasiAV 
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THE DEAL-BOATMEN. 
Thsrk exists, on the shores of Deal, a hreed of am- 
phibious human beings, whose peculiar profession it 
is to rush to the assistance of every vessel in distress. 
In moments of calm and sunshine, they stand list- 
lessly on the shore, stagnant and dormant, like the 
ocean before them: but when every shopkeeper 
closes his door, when the old woman, with her um- 
brella tamed inside out« feels that she must either 
lose it or be lifted by it off the earth j when the reins 
of the mail-coachman are nearly blown from his 
hand, and his leaders have scarcely blood or breed- 
ing enough to face the storm j when the snow is 
drifting across the fields, seeking for a hedge- row 
agafnst which it may sparkle and rest in peace ; 
when whole families of the wealthy stop in their dis- 
course to listen to the wind rumbling in their 
chimneys | when the sailor's wife, at her tea, hugs 
her infant to her arms, and, looking at its father, 
silently thanks heaven that he is on shore 3 — then 
has the moment arrived for the Deal boatmen to 
contend one against another, to see whose boat shall 
first be launched into the tremendous surf. As the 
declivity of the beach is very steep, and as the 
greased rollers over which the keel descends are all 
placed ready for the attempt, they only wait a mo- 
ment for what they call " a lull,** and then, cutting 
the rope, the bark, as gallantly as themselves, rushes 
to its native element. 

The difficulty of getting into deep water would 
amount sometimes almost to an impossibility, but 
that word has been blotted from their vocabulary ; 
and although some boats fail, others, with seven or 
eight men on board, are soon seen stretching across 
to that very point in creation which one would think 
the seafaring man would most fearfully avoid — the 
Goodwin Sands. To be even in the neighbourhood 
of such a spot, in the stoutest vessel, and with the 
ablest crew that ever sailed, is a fate which Nelson 
himself would have striven to avoid; but that these 
poor nameless heroes should not only be willing, but 
eager to go there voluntarily in a hurricane, in an 
open boat, shows very clearly, that, with all his follies 
and all his foibles, man really is, or rather can be, 
the lord of the creation, and that within his slight 
frame there beats a heart capable of doing what 
every other animal in creation would shudder to 
perform. The lion is savage, and the tiger is fero- 
cious, but where would their long tails be, if they 
were to find themselves afloat with English boatmen ? 

The Deal boatmen often incur these dangers with- 
out any remuneration, and in vain; and half-a-dozen 
boats have continually to return, Uieir services after 
all not being required. So long as a vessel can keep 
to sea, they are specks on the ocean, insignificant 
and unnoticed ; but when a ship is drifting on tho 
sands, or has struck, then there exists no object ia 
creation so important as themseh'es. As soon as a 
vessel strikes the sand, the waves in succession break 
upon as they strike and pass her. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the only means of getting her afloat, ia 
for the shore- boat to come under her bows and 
carry off her anchor; which being dropped at some 
distance to windward, enables her to haul herself 
into deep water. To describe the danger which a 
small open boat experiences, even in approaching a 
vessel to make this attempt, is beyond the powei of 
any painter ; in fact, he has never witnessed it, and 
even were he to be granted the opportunity, it is 
quite certain that, though he should paint, to use a 
sailor*8 phrase, " till all was blue," the artist would 
himself look ten times bluer than his picture. 
I Of all the most unwieldy guests that could seek 
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for lodging in a small boat, a large ship's anchor is 
perhaps the worst; cither to receive or to get rid of 
it is dangerous in the extreme. Even in a calm, 
take it by which end you will, it is an awkward 
customer to deal with ; and though philosophers have 
said " what is b ^me willingly is always Ught/* yet if an 
anchor weighs sixteen or eighteen hundred weight, 
carry it which way you will, in a gale of wind, it is 
heavy. When a vessel, from bumping on the sands, 
has become unable to float, its last and only resource 
is to save some of the crew, who, lashed to a rope 
which has been thrown aboard, are one by one 
dragged by the boatmen through the surf, tiU, the 
boat being able to hold no more, they cut the only 
thread on which the hopes of the remainder had de- 
pended, and departing with their cargo^ the rest are 
left to their fate. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of the new 
Poor Law Amendment Act, who lately visited Deal, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
this meritorious but distressed body of men, thus 
describes his interview with one of them. 

" Having previously leamt that George Phillpotts 
was one of the most respectable, most experienced, 
as well as most daring of the Deal boatmen, we sent 
a messenger for him, and in about twenty minutes 
the door of our apartment opened, .and in walked a 
short, clean-built, mild-looking old man, who, in a low 
tone of voice, very modestly observed that he had 
been informed we wished to speak with him. 

'^ At first we conceived that there must have been 
some mistake, for the man's face did not look as if 
it had ever seen danger, and there was a benevolence 
in it, as well as a want of animation in his small 
blue eyes, that appeared totally out of character with 
his calling. His thin white hair certainly showed 
that he had lived long enough to gain experience of 
some sort, but until he answered that his name 
was Phillpotts, we certainly did think that he was 
not our man, 

" Well, George, what shall it be ? 'we said to him, 
pointing to a large empty tumbler on the table. He 
replied that he was much obliged, but that he never 
drank at all, unless it was a glass of grog or so about 
eleven o'clock in the morning ; and strange as it may 
sound, nothing that we could say could induce him 
to break through this odd arrangement. As the 
man sat perfectly at his ease, looking as if nothing 
could either elate or depress him, we had little diffi- 
culty in explaining to him what was our real object 
in wishing to know exactly how he and his comrades 
were faring. On our taking up a pencil to write 
down his answers, for a moment he paused, but the 
feeling, whatever it was, only dashed across bis mind 
like the spray of a sea, and he afterwards cared no 
more for the piece of black lead, than if it had been 
writing his epitaphs 

*' In answer to our queries, he stated that be was 
sixty-one years of age, and had been on the water 
ever since he was ten years old. He had himself 
saved, in his lifetime, off the Goodwin Sands, rather 
more than a hundred men and women j and on this 
subject, no sooner did he enter into details, than it 
was evident that his mind was rich in pride and self- 
satisfaction. Nothing could be more creditable to 
human nature, nothing less arrogant, than the manly 
animation with which he exultingly described the 
various sets of fellow-creatures, of all nations, he 
hi^d saved from drowning. Yet on the contra side 
of his ledger, be kept as faithfully recorded the con- 
cluding history of those whose vessels, it bavins 
been out of hk power to approach, bad fonndared 
on the quicksands only a few fathoms from his eyes. 



In one hsstance, he said, that as the ship went down, 
they suddenly congregated on the forecastle hkc a 
swarm of beesx their shrieks, as they altogether 
sunk into eternity, seemed still to be sounding in 
his ears. 

'* Once, after witnessing a scene of this sort, 
during a very heavy gale of wind, which had lasted 
three days, he stretched out to the southward, think- 
ing that other vessels might be on the sands. As he 
was passing, at a great distance, a brig, which had 
foundered two days before, with all hands on board, 
its masts being, however, still above water, he sud- 
denly observed and exclaimed, that there was some- 
thing 'like lumps' on the foremast, which seemed to 
move. He instantly bore down upon the wreck, and 
there found four sailors alive, Ushed to the mast. 
With the greatest difficulty he and his crew saved 
them all. Their thirst (and he had nothing in the 
boat to give them) was, he said, quite dreadful. 
There had been with them a flfth man, ' but his heart 
had broken;' and his comrades, seeing this, had 
managed to unlash him, and he fell into the breakers. 

*' In saving others, Phillpotts had more than once 
lost one or two of his own crew ; and in one case he 
explained, with a tear actually standing in the corner 
of each eye, that he had lately put a couple of his 
men on board a vessel in distress, which in less than 
ten minutes was on the sands. Hiif men, as well as 
the whole crew, were drowned before his eyes, all 
disappearing close to him. By inconsiderately push- 
ing forwards to save his comrades, his boat got 
between two banks of sands, chc wind blowing so 
strong upon them that it was utterly impossible to 
get back. For some t'rae the three men who were 
with him insisted on trying to get out, ' But,* said 
Phillpotts, who was at the helm, ' I told 'em, my 
lads, we're only prolonging our misery, the sooner it 's 
over the better !' The sea was breaking higher than 
a ship's mast over both banks, but they had nothing 
left but to steer right at their enemy. 

*' On approaching the bank, an immense wave to 
^ndward broke, and by the force of the tempest was 
carried completely above their heads ^ the sea itself 
seemed to pass over tbem, or rather, like Pharaoh, 
they were between two. ' How we ever got over the 
baiUc,' said Phillpotts, who, for the first time in his 
narrative, seemed lost, confused, and incapable of 
expressing himself, ' 1 can tell no man !' After a 
considerable pause, he added, ' It was just God 
Almighty that saved us, and I shall always think so.' " 

[QUABTKRLY ReVIEW.] 



THE RUINS OF LAUNCESTON CASTLE, 
CORNWALL. 

The town of Launceston, from whence the castle 
takes its name, is situated on the main road that 
runs through the centre of the country of Cornwall, 
on the borders of Devonshire, about 214 miles from 
London, and 84 from the Land's End. It is an 
extremely ancient town, and the date of it foundation 
is unknown ; in former times it was called Dunheved. 
The manor of Launceston belonged, from time imme- 
morial, to the Earls of Cornwall, whose chief seat 
was at Launceston Castle. It was taken from the 
native earls by William the Conqueror, and given 
to his half-brother, Robert de Morton, whom he 
made an Earl of Cornwall. It remained attached 
to the earldom, until Cornwall was erected into a 
Duchy, when it was annexed to the duchy by actj 
of parliament. Digitized by ^ IC 

On account of the strength of its position, the 
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castle became an important post daring tbe civil 
war. At tbe commencement of bostilities, it was 
in tbe bands of tbe parliament ; but, on tbe approacb 
of Sir Ralpb Horton witb the king's forces, tbe 
commander quitted tbe town^ and fled. Daring 
tbe remainder of tbe vrar, it was i^requently taken 
and retaken by tbe opposite parties, until, in tbe 
montb of Marcb, 1646, tbe garrison was surren- 
dered, by Colonel Basset, to tbe parliamentary gene- 
ral. Sir Tbomas Fairfax. Daring tbe interregnum, 
tl^e castle and park were sold at public auction, 
but on tbe restoration of King Cbarles tbe Second, 
Sir Hugh Piper bad a grant of tbe castle as lessee, 
aud was made constable and keeper of tbe gaol; 
it continued in tbis family ^ntil tbe year 1754. 
At. tbe present time, tbe Duke of Northumberland is 
lessee of tbat part of tbe property on wbicb tbe ruins 
stand. 

Tbe Castle of Launceston is, perhaps, one of tbe 
oldest in England, and appears to have been in a very 
ruinous state, even as far back as 1337. An officisd 
survey at tbat time, describes " A ball witb two 
chambers ; a smaller ball called the Earl's chamber, 
witb another chamber, and a small chapel adjoining; 
a larger chapel, another small hall, a few other rooms, 
and two prisons : there were two rooms, also, in tbe 
tower or the keep, but much out of repair.'* In 1 602, 
the ruins consisted of ** a decayed chapel in tbe base 
court, a large ball for holding tbe shire assizes, the 
constable's dwelling- bouse, and the common gaol." 
In 1 650, only one old tower remained in tolerable pre- 
servation, which was used as a prison. There are now 
scarcely any remains of tbe Castle, except the keep, 
which has been described by Leland, as '' tbe strongest, 
though not the biggest, be had ever seen in England.'* 
From tbe massive nature of the building, and tbe 
entire absence of Saxon ornament, it is supposed to 
have been built by tbe ancient Britons. 

When tbe Act of Parliament passed, (in tbe year 
1540,) for abolishing the privilege of sanctuary, ex- 
cept in churches and church-yards, Launceston was 



one of tbe eight towns wbicb were sanctaaries for 
life, for all criminals, excepting such as bad been 
guilty of the deepest crimes, wbicb are enumerated in 
the act: tbis mischievous privilege has since that 
time been entirely abolished, except in some few 
places in the kingdom, which still afford a protection 
to tbe debtor from arrest. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF AUXERRE. 
AuxsR|t^i3> city of. France, situated at a distanoc 
of rather more *ban a htnidred miles to the south* 
east of Paris. It is now the capital of the Depart* 
nient of th^ Yonne; — formerly it was the chief town 
pf the district known by the name of the Auxerrois^ 
or County of Auxerre, which was included in the 
province or duchy of Burgundy. The place is of 
considerable antiquity: it is repeatedly q>oken of 
during the latter ages of the Roman Empire, under a 
great many different names. Autissiodurum, Au- 
tissiodorum, and Autosidorum, are three varieties 5 
and if any one of our readers should wish for more, 
he will find eleven others enumerated by Moreri 
in his Grand Dktionnaire, This many-named town 
was originally in the territory of the people called 
Senones, who occupied the country of which Sens 
is now the capital; but under one of the Roman 
emperors, it was erected into a city, with a pagus, or 
district, of its own. 

After the fall of the empure, Auxerre passed into 
the hands of the Franks; and under the early kings 
of France, it belonged, together with the county, to 
the bishops of Auxerre. They bestowed it, subject 
to certain conditions, on the counts of Nevers or 
Nivemois, who sold it, with the county, to the crown 
of France in the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
for 30,000 golden francs. About sixty years after- 
wards, it was again alienated from the royal do- 
minions, being given up by Charles the Seventh, to 
the Duke of Burgundy, for the purpose of detaching 
him from the alliance which he had formed with the 
English, during the reign of our Henry the Sixth; 
but Charles's crafty son, the politic Louis the Eleventh, 
quickly recovered possession of it, when the death 
of his hot-headed and formidable rival, the bold Duke 
of Burgundy, left him at liberty to pursue bia 
favourite project of reducing the power of his vasialfl. 
From this time forward it remained annexed to the 
territory of the crown; the bishops, its original 
owners, retaming some slight marks of theb former 
sovereignty. Of course these relics of feudafity, like 
all others, were abolished at the revdiution; While 
under the dominion of these various masters, Auxerre 
underwent the usual vicissitudes of an ancient Euro- 
pean city. It suffered considerably ift the fifih 
century, when Attila, with his Huns, penetrated into 
the heart of Gaul: '* the Scourge of God,'* as the 
barbarian called himself, captured the cityj and nearly 
reduced it to ruins. The Normans scarcely treated it 
better 3 and in 739, the Saracens pillaged it completely* 
In subsequent times, it bore its full shar^ qif the misery 
which the frequent domestic disputes of France brought 
upon the whole kingdom; during the sixteenth cen- 
tury in particular, it felt deeply the iiyurioos cause* 
quences of the religious wars which then raged. 

The modem city of Auxerre is deaorib^d as '^ a fine 
old town, but dirty, and with narrow crooked atreeta," 
It is built on the side of a hiU, upon the left or 
western bank of the river Yonne, which gives its 
name to the department) its situation Is remarkably 
fine, and the air pure. Perhaps thetown itself is 
hardly worthy of the spot on which it stands, *' The 
surrounding country,'* says a French writer, '' is deli* 
clous; but the interior of the city is disagreeable. It 
possesses only two public squares,— both very small, 
and but one street which is worthy of mention. Its 
churches constitute the whole of 4ts attraction ; and 
the episcopal palace is its only remarkable monument; 
— it is the finest episcopal edifice in France.'* 

The origin of the bishopric of Auxerre is referred 
to a very ancient date, — so early indeed as the third 
century. The first prelate who occupied the see, was 



S. Peregriana. or as ibs Fmdi aalt \Am, S. FfljHm 
which we may ren4er *^.Bt. POgfini.'* Be was soil fWm 
Rome by Po)»e Sixtus the Second, at the request of 
a few Christians of Auxerre, who, seeing that the 
people around them were deeply sunk in the darkness 
of paganism, were desirous to obtain the ptresence of 
some one who might effect their conversion. The 
eloquence of the missionary, and the goodness of his 
cause, procured him success; at his persuasiaii, the 
pagans on the borders of the Yonne renounced their 
cherished idols, and embraced the Christian faitiL 
The bishop then built a small church on the banks of 
the river ; but soon afterwards, while upon a mission 
to a neighbouring district, he was selxed, and put to 
death. About a centvoy afl^wards^ the original 
church was foumd too small for the constantly in- 
creasing numbei of the Christians; and St. Amatre, 
the fifth bishop of the see, established one mc»« com- 
modious within the waUs of Autrve* This was the 
first Christiaa tomple thai ia kMwa to have been 
built in that town. 

At different timea snbaequenl to the perwd of its 
erection, the t<Ufioe underwent Yarions alterations 
and restontions« being enlarge4» and enriched with 
presents of considerable vahie, by the respective 
prelates who held the see; but fai the ninth century 
it was burnt down. It was qniekly rebuilt, however, 
and in 932 agahi recoastractedf fbr the first time in 
the form of a cross, by the then UsKop, who bestowed 
a number of rich gifts on his new ca^iedral, and 
was the first to be boned within its walls. But the 
edifioe which his pioty had raissd was doomed to a 
very short sxistenoe, for in the year 1030, befmre a 
hundred years had elapsed rinos its erection, it was 
dem<dished by fiyre. Vos^namMf, the prelate who 
then occupied the see (^ Auxerre, was equally aealous 
with his predecessor of the former century; and the 
ehnrch was soon rebuilt : il was constructed of free* 
stone; and on this oecasloa wwe bnilt tbs fine ciypts 
which remain to the present day* 

The duration of this edifice was m4 more extended 
than that of its predeceasors, notwithstandfaig its 
superior solidityj at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it was in a state of consideraUe decay. The 
reiffning bishop, William <rf Seigoslayj undertook the 
task of rebuilding it ; ha began tho woik ha the year 
1213, and died shortly afterwarda* Stocoesding pre-* 
lates brought the cathedral to its present state } but 
even now it is nnftnished* having r^aaaioed in the 
same state since the middle of Hie sixteenth centur)% 
when France was so stronglycoovulsedwith the wars 
erf the League, and with n^onstronbles. The great 
portal is incomplete, and but one of ^ towers is 
finished I ** its ^egant appearance," say tiie French, 
justly ^^ uMkea us the more regret the absoice of its 
fdlow, and the irregularity thereby produced." 

An inspection of the engraving contained in the 
preceding page, will enable our readers to form a 
more aocurate idea pf the external appearance of 
this cathedral, than ' any detailed descrtptioa could 
convey. The firont there shown is the western or 
principal onej and the general arrangement of its 
parts is the same as in other cathedrals which we 
liaye already described. The interirar is regular and 
pleasing} the nave, however, is somewhat narrow. 
The circumstance of the edifies being built on the 
side of a bill, occasions scnne irregularity in tiie level 
of its floor} a descent of aix steps l^da into the 
nave, and another of two leads from the nnre into 
the chdr. The roae-windows of this cathedral are 
the principal decoration of its interior j thoee of the 
transept are fine^ though not in the bea^tiMMsiblestnte 
of preservation. OT^itized by ^3UXJ^ . 
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The sitnatian of Avixene is extremely favotirable 
for commerce i its position on the Yonne, which 
joins the Sgine, enables it to enjoy all the advantages 
of an easy water-communication with Paris. Never- 
theless» the inhabitants do not appear to have availed 
themselves of the facilities which are at their com- 
mand ', except in the article of wine there is little 
trade. " The wine-merchants," says Mr. J. M. 
Cobbett, " are of two sorts 5 the one buys the wine 
of the presser just as it is squeezed out of the grape, 
pays for it, and sends it to Paris $ the other comes 
riding through the country amoi^^st the owners of 
tineyards, getting them to send their wine to Paris, 
there to be sold for them on commission, and between 
the two sorts of merchants, the poor needy vine* 
grower doubtless suffers, I was greatly amused in 
hearing the conversations between the vine-growers 
and the merchants ; the latter, a crafty set of meti, 
taking advantage of every circumstance within their 
knowledge to persuade the poor grower out of his 
own, and the latter pleading excessive poverty, and 
ignorance greater probably than was his, to entice the 
notice of both sorts of merchants^ and drive the best 
bargain he could between them. 

" The wine of Auxerre is very femous 5 its general 
name is petit vin dT Auxerre (small wine of Auxerre) ; 
but there are two or three spots of the country near 
here, that are famous above the rest of the country 
for their produce. The white wine, called Chablis, in 
grown at a small village, (CkabliBj at about two 
leagues from Auxerre 5 and there are, close to the 
town the two C6tes, la Ckenette and la Migrtne, which 
are both of them famous for their red wine. 1 
observed that all the vineyards between Fontaine- 
blean and Paris were on the southern sides of 
hills; and here I find, that frequently spots of 
excellently well-adapted land for the plant, are not 
planted with vines, because they are not high 
enough. And whenever you hear of a good wine, 
it grows on a cdte, or side of a hill. These 
c6tes are particularly attended to, I see, by the 
wine-merchants, who go and place themselves on 
the spot, see the crop, see it gathered and put into 
the tubs by the road-side see it pressed, and then 
immediately send it off to Paris ; and this, they say, 
is the only way to be sure of getting pure wine, 
because the moment it gets into the hands of the 
country wine-merchants they begin. to mix it with 
their old stock, or with the strong wine of the south, 
in order to make more Burgundy,'* This explains 
how it is that wines, of very scanty growth in France, 
are rendered so very plentiful in tiie cellars of the 
innkeepers -, the C6te de la Migr^ne yields scarcely 
more than 400 dozen bottles of its peculiar wine, 
and yet few inns in France would confess to being 
without a very good supply of it,*' 



That knowledge is advanced by an intercourse of senti- 
ments, and an exchange of observations, and that the 
bosom is disburdened, by a communication of its cares, is 
too well known for proof or illustratioiu In solitude^ ner* 
plexity swells into distraction* and grief settles into melan- 
choly ; even the satisfactions and pleasures that may by 
chance be found, are imperfectly enjoyed, when they are 
eryoyed without participation. — Dr. Johnson. 

DtscRBTiOw.-— There ate tnany more sWnhig quklfties Iti 
the mind of man, but there is ncme more useful than dis- 
cretion; it is this, indeed, whleh gives a value to all the 
test, which seta them at work in their proper times and 
places, and turns them to the advantage of the person who 
15 possessed of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and 
wit impertinence; vtftue itself looks like weakness; the 
best parts only qualftV a man to be mere tprtghtiy in his 
errors, and active to mft own pr^lce,— Amjisoif. 



THE SEA. 



On the surface of this globe, there is no where to be 
found so inhospitable a desert as the * wide blue sea.' 
At any distance from land there is nothing in it for 
man to eat^ nothing in it that he can drink* His 
tiny foot no sooner rests upon it, than he sinks into 
his grave; It grows neither flowers nor fruits; it 
offers monotony to the mind, restless motion to the 
body; and when, besides all tluji, one reflects that it 
is to the most fickle of the elements, the wind> that 
vessels of all sizes are to supplicate for assistance in 
sailing in every direction to Uieir various destinations, 
it woifld altoost seem that the ocean was divested of 
charms, and armed with storms, to prevent oar being 
persuaded to enter its dominions. 

But though the situation of a vessel in a heavy 
gale of wind appears indescribably terrific, yet^ prac- 
tically speaking, its security is so great, that it is 
truly said ships seldom or ever founder in deep water, 
except from accident or inattention. How 6bips 
manage to get across that still region, that ideal line, 
which s^arates the opposite trade*winds of each 
hemisphere; .how a small box of men manage un- 
labelled to be buffeted for months up one side of a 
wave and down that of another; how they ever get 
out of the abysses into which they sink ; and how, 
after such pitching andixissing, they reach in safety 
the very harbour in ' their native country from which 
they originally departed, can and ought only to be 
accounted for, by acknowledging how truly it has 
been written, " that the Spirit of God moves upon 
the face of the waters.** 

It is not, therefore, from the ocean itself that man 
has so much to fear; the earth and the water each 
afford to man a life of considerable security, yet 
there exists between these two elements an everlasting 
war, into which no passing vessel can enter with im- 
punity; for of all the terrors of' this world, there is 
surely no one greater than that of being on a lee- 
shore in f, gale of wind, and in shallow water. On 
this account, it is natural enough that the fear of 
land is as strong in the sailor's heart as is his attach- 
ment to it; and when, homeward bound, he day 
after day approaches his own latitude, his love and 
his fear of his native shores increase as the distance 
between them diminishes. Two fates, the most 
opposite in their extremes, are shortly to await him. 
The sailor-boy fancifully pictures to himself that in 
a few short hours he will be once again nestliuLg in 
his mother's arms. The able seaman better knows 
that ijb may be decreed for him, as it has been decreed 
for thousands, that in gaining his point he shall lose 
its object— that Eng^d, with all its virtue, may fade 
before his eyes, and. 

While he sinks withotit sh arm to save, 
His ceuntry blOoiis^ a garden and a gre>ve I 

[QtTAiiTsatY Rxvrsw.] 



Thb world has nothing solid, nothing durable ; it is only 
a fashion, and a fashion which passeth away. The tcn- 
derest friendships end. Honours are specious titles, which 
time effaces. Pleasures are amusements, which leave only 
a lasting and painful repentance. Riches are torn from us 
hy the violence of men, or escape us by their own insta- 
bility. Qrandears moulder away of themseh-es. Glory and 
reputation at length lose themselves in the abysses of an 
eternal oblivion. 80 rells the ttrrrent of this world, what- 
ever pains are taken to stop ft. fiverything is carried away 
by ft rapid train bf passing moments ; and b^ continual 
revolutions we arrive, frequently without thinking of it, at 
that fettll pdint, where/time llttishes, and eternity begins j^^ 

— -AltCHBlSHO? FLKCHIER 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 

II. 

Gathering and Pbkservation op Crops.— Causes op 
Fertility in the Earth.— Veobtablr Physiology. 

Grass, barlajr, «>ats, rye, peas, &c., are generally cut 
down by a scythe^ the operation being termed mowing. 
This is regarded as the hardest of all agricultural labo^r; 
the weight of the scythe, acting on a long lever, the stoop- 
ing position, and the motion backwards and forwards from 
right to 1^, ctdling nearly all the muscles of the body and 
limbs into strong action. This, too, has generally to be 
performed under a cloudless sky and in the nottest months 
of the year. 




* ' iiowni»; 

Wh«lLt, beans, ^., are reaped by meant of sickles^ 
which are of two Jdhds ; one has its edge cut into line 
teeth like a saw, and is called the sickle-hook. In using 
this tool, the la^urer takes a handful of the com m his 
left hand, and cuts ^irough the stalks or straw by a pecu- 
liar motkin of the instrument in his right hand. The other 
kind of tool has a smooth edge like the scythe, and is called 
tlie cutting-heok. In some places another hook is used in 
the lea hand, to collect the stalks together, ready to be cut 
with the sickle. , 




There ane machines made for both reaping axil mowing, 
but they are far from being generally employed. When 
the scythe is used to out any kind of com, a cradle of 
wicker work is often fixed at the end, which reoeifes the 
plant as it &Jils» and prevents the grain from being scattered 
on the ground. 

The ci^pa are stored in various ways; hay and clover, 
after the plants are dried thoroughly by exposure on the 
eart)i to the snn, are made up into largo stacks. It is the 
turning oyer of these grasses, so as to expose them as 
much as possible to the air, that constitutes hay-making. 
This operation is indispensable; for if the hay were put up 
while damp, or with too much sap in it, fermentation would 
ensue, by which so much heat is produced as to spoil the 
crop, and often set the stack on fire. 

Corn is either stored in bams or granaries^ or else made 
up into stacks, called Wcfe; but, m order to preserve these 
ftom the depredations of rats^^ mice, and other vormin, it 
» neeeisary thai the neks should J)e raised above the 



ground; on a platform of beami^ supported by stone posts, 
made with a cap at the top, projecting all round, to prevent 
the animals from climbing up them. Both hay and com 
stacks are generally thatched to keep off the rain. 

Potatoes are stored in pits dug in the ground, kept 
dry and cool by proper draining; but there is so mneh 
variety in the modes of storing crops which ace to be 
speedily used, that it would be useless to go into the dotails 
of them. 



The fertility of the earth is somewhat diminished by 
every crop that grows upon it Formerly it was thought 
necessary to leave portions of the land, in succession, un 
cultivated for one year, to allow it to recmit its ejdiausted 
properties by a season of rest; this was called suffering it 
to he fallow. Modem science has, however, shown that, 
besides the loss of produce occasioned by this practice, it 
IS not only unnecessary, but often injurious; and that the 
object in view is better attained by judicious manuring, 
and by that greatest of all improvements in agriculture 
the proper succession, or Rotation of Crops. 

Every genus of plants requires, for its perfect growth 
and firuitfulness, some particular chemical principle to be 
derived from the soil; hence, the land, when it has sujpplied 
to a crop raised upon it all that it possessed or that 
necessary principle, is no longer capable of nourishing the 
same plant, but, as far. as regards that particular genus, 
becomes barren. With the aid of tillage, however, it is 
perfectly capable of nourishing some oUier kind of crop, 
which requires a different food from the soil. 

The laws of vegetable physiologv are, as yet, too little 
known to allow us to explain exactly, what the earth does 
towards nourishing vegetation, but the above fact being 
established by observation, experience alone could infi>rm 
us what plants might succeed each other, and flourish on 
the same spot of ground. Of the various series thus found 
to answer, those are selected and employed which are also 
consistent with the more immediate objects of agriculture, 
and these series are again limited, by reference to the 
practical mode in which the farming-operations are to be 
carried on. 

Although the earth, by a succession of crops, can be 
constently active in Uieir production, 'yet, as has been men- 
tioned, it is necessary to restore to the soil^ by the applica- 
tion of manure^ certain principles which are required by 
an vegetotion. One of the most essential components of 
manure is animal matter, and the cheapest and best form 
in which this ran be applied is dung ; to collect this in 
t^ufficient quantities, and in an easy mode* cattle must be 
fed in yards and stables, and to do this i^uires a store of 
fodder. Hence we see the necessity for raising extensive 
crops for the express purpose of feeding cattle, and these 
crops are so arranged as to constitute one of the Series 
above alluded to. 

Besides the turnip-crop already mentioned, as being 
devoted to this purpose aros^es, lucerne^ clover^ sain{fbin^ 
beans, &c., are raised for cattle. This variety, with the 
addition of other crops required for the use of man* as well 
as for the food of animals, and for certain uses in the arts, 
admits of different rotetions, adapted to every variety of soil, 
locality, climate, and to every other circumstance intiu- 
encing the agriculture of a country. 

When a crop is raised for its seed, the earth is £ir more 
exhausted than by one, the leaves or roots of which only 
are wanted, and which is^ therefore, gathered before the 
fruit begins to ripen: hence all erain-crops, peas, beans, 
&c., &c., require a greater supply of manure to recruit 
the soil, than turnips, or the artificial grasses, as clover, 
lucerne, &c. 

Plants and their Prodtjcts constituting a prin- 
cipal PORTION OF OUR FoOD. 

1. Wheat. 

Man derives by far the greatest portion of his vegetable 
food from one natural foftdly, or order, of plants; namely, 
the Grasses, — an order equally well defined by its obvious 
as by its botanical characters. . It is the seed o^ly of the 
plant which is used, and of the different species cultivated 
for food, tiiat called Whxat is most generally diffuse^ in 
all the northern temperate climates of the globe. The 
culture of these plants is so ancient, that its history 
constitutes a legend of the earhest mythology of thf 
nation first civilized in Europe,— Gnece , it ma/* indeet^ 
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Almost be regarded as the indication of advancing civiliza- 
tion, when a nation begins to raise wheat for food, and 
accordingly its culture spreads more and more in every part 
of the globe. , ^n 

There are two varieties of wheat cultivated m Great 
Britain,— 4he rnnier^ or commofh and the spring wheat; but 
the first is the most general, and to that we shall confine 
our notice. The soils best adapted to the cultivation of this 
grain are loam and rich clay, but by the improved state of 
agriculture now attained in this country, wheat, by means 
of judicious rotations, may be, and is, raised on most soils. 
The seed is generally drillHMiwn in September or October, 
and the harvest is reaped in the following August. Under 
certain circumstances, however, the time of sowing varies 
from those months, to February, March, or even April. 

In this country there is always a store of grain in hand, 
ibr present use, sufficient to obviate the necessity of having 
immediate recourse to the new harvest. Under proper 
management, wheat will keep for several years without 
losinc its qualities, but it is better when consumed within 
a tw(^vemonth from the time of its being cut. 

The fruit of the plant, properly speaking is borne in a 
spike called an ear, thickly set, on the top of the stalk; and 
the seed constitutes the greater part of each separate firuit 
The first operation to which the plant is subjected, is 
THRESHING, the objcct of which is to beat out the grain, 
or firuit, from the ear. Threshinj is still performed by 
means of an instrument called a flail. This consists of a 
straight handle, about four or five feet long, to one end of 
which a short thick stick, of tough wood, is attached by 
leathern straps, forming a kind of hinge. In wielding the 
flaO, the labourer, by a peculiar motion, causes the short 
stick to fall flat on the pile of grain which is spread out on 
the ground before him, and by repeated blows, he detaches 
the fruit from the withered flower, or husk, which remains 
adhering to the stem or straw. Threshing is also performed 
on most large and well-cultivated farms, by machines, of 
which there are several kinds. The employment of 
threshing-machines, as of machinery in generel, saves 
labour, and time, and does the work more effectually, than 
it can be done by hand-labour. In time, they will, no 
doubt, supersede the flail, as certainly as the corn-mill has 
SupersedcMl the hand-mill fbr grinding flour*. 

The next process is winnowing, the oblect of which is 
to separate the fiuit finom the husk and chaff, which the 
threshing has mingled up with it. Formerly com was win- 
tH>wed by throwing up shovels-flill against the wind, on a 
windy day; the heavier, solid, grain fell on the ground, 
while the lighter chaff was blown back, and separated from 
it The object of the machines which have supplanted this 
rude and imperfect contrivance, is to effect the separation 
either by turning the com quickly round in cylindrical 
sieves, which admit of the heavy ear, acted on by centri- 
fiigal force, escaping through the meshes while the light 
chaff is retained, or else to cause an artificial current of air, 
by means of fans, in an enclosed space, which prevents loss 
or waste. 

When the firttit, or grain as it is called, is separated from 
the chaff, it isput in sacks to be sent to the mill, there to 
be ground. The exterior of a wind-mill is fiimiliar to 
most persons, and water-mills are common on small rivers, 
and running streams. Whether the moving force be wind 
or water, it is employed fbr the purpose of turning round 
horizontally, by means of an upright axle, a thick, flat, cir- 
cular stone, over another equal and similar stone, which is 
fixed beneath it. The surfaces of the two stones which are 
next each other, are cut into shallow furrows, in such 
directions, as may create by the moving round of the upper 
stone, over the fixed one below it, the greatest quantity 
of rabbins and grinding motion. The two surfiices do not 
touch each other, and the small distance which is left 
between the stones, is adjustable at pleasure, according to 
the nature of the ^rain : the nearer the stones work 
together, the finer will be the flour into which the grain is 
ground. The fans of the wind-mill, or the wheel of the 
water-mill, which cause the mill-stone to revolve, also by 
means of intermediate wheels, give motion to other parts of 
the machine intended to effect the several operations which 
the grain has to go through, to prepare it fbr grinding t. 

* See Satmrdajf MagttziM, Vol. I., p. 6S. 

t lo the figure, the two sides and half the roo. of an ordinary 
wind-mill are supposed to be removed, to allow of the interior 
being seen ; every part is omitted but what is immediaiely neces- 
sary to the grinding -—a is a sort of tub, enclosing the milKstones, 
by wilHch case the fiour if preserved from b«iif wmm and scattered 




iMTiaioa or a windmill. 

The object of the first of these operations, is to dry the 
com so as to make it fit for grinding; this is peHbrmed in a 
kiln, Uie grain being laid on a tile floor, perforated with 
small holes, which aUow the hot air from a fire beneath to 
penetrate through the layer of com, and to dry it sufficiently. 
The tiles being very slow conductors of heat, the grain is 
not at all scorched in the process. When it has been 
sufficientlv dried, the grain is removed to lofts to cool and 
mellow, which takes aUmt five or six days. 

The next process is cleaning the com, or fireeing it from 
all dirt, earth, &c., which may hfnre become mixed witli it 
The machine to effect this is a cylinder, composed of iron- 
wire net« the meshes being wide enough to admit of the 
smallest grains, small gravel, and dust, falling through 
between them. This separator, as it is called, is oommonl v 
placed beneath the loft-thwr on which the grain has cooled, 
so that this can be let down into the cylinder at once, 
through trap-doors. The cylinder is made to revolve 
rapidly, the motion sifting the corn, and freeing it from the 
smaller extraneous, matters* while the larger are afterwards 
separated by hand. 

From the separator, the grain is transferred to another 
double cvtinder of iron-plate, punched full of small holes, 
so that the inner lurfkces are rough, like a nutmeg-grafer, 
the com, by beinff turned round, and shaken between tne 
two suHaoes of the cylinders, is freed fipom the hairiness 
which remains at one end of each grain, consisting of the 
points of the floral envelopes of the fruit in a withered 
state. But the grain yet requires another sifting, before 
it is ready for grinding, and this is performed in a long 
square chest, the bottom of which is formed of wire-gauze. 
This sieve is made to move backwards and forwards, and 
to shake the gram well, while four broad, light fons, revolve 



about ; c IS a funnel-pipe, through which the floa? i»Mset down 
into the bin d ; b is the hopper, into which the corn is put, and 
whence it flows gradually between the stones through a hole at the 
top of A ; to promote thu passage of the g^n, a jogij^ing motion is 
given to the hopper by a simple contnvance: this causes the 
clacking of the mill, one of those sounds which oas ever delighted 
the ears of lovers of nature and of poets ; the larga wfaetl p, on the 
axle of the fans, turns the lantern-pinion a OA that of the stoii^ 
aftd gives the upper one its rotatory motion. 
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rapidly, and excite a current of air, strong enough to carry 
off the dust or bran rubbed off in the sieve. This operation 
is, in fact, a second winnowing. The com, when thus com- 
pletely cleaned by these three processes, is let into the 

The meal, in the state in which it eomes from the mill- 
stones, consists of the true ilour, or JMnot of the seed, 
mingled #ith the broken husk, or 6fim, which is the/fttftof 
the wheat, a thin double skin elosely adhering to the seed, 
and only separable from It by grinding. These skins are 
rough and hursh, and wmiM impart a disagreeable flavour 
to broad. 

The proeess of UmUinQt or of Mparating the bran ftom 
the flour, is performed hy putting the meal into another 
kind of sieve, which li either a fight wooden fi*ame, over 
which canvass, or coarse muslin, b strained, and made to 
revolve rapidly, so as to sift the ftne impalpable flour, and 
retain the bran, or, as is done in the more improved mills, 
a cylindrical hai^bnlsh, like a bottle-bmsh, is made to 
revolve rapidly in a wire-gaute cylinder, the surikce of 
whidi the wire just touches. The meal in the cylinder is 
driven out through the meshes, by the motion of the brush, 
and the bran, together with the coarselv-ground particles 
of flour, are ntatned. This eoarse tneal is re-ground, and 
again boulted, yielding a second quality of flour, and what 
remains afler this seoond proeMs is ground % third time, 
affording a third inMor kind of Hour, itl Which there is 
much of the skin above mentioned. What remains in the 
boulting-eylinder after this third process is BftAlf . This is 
used for various purposes, such as stuffing eushions, dean* 
ing various kinds of metil ftrtioM, fro. 



Whbn a distinguished Snglish nobleman, who hfts lately 
succeeded to the title apd Urge estatM possessed by his 
father, was a boy, he generuly spent toe whole of the 
pocket-money allowed him as rapidly as most boys do* 
One day he asked a oonfidential servant of the family to 
lend him some money. The man, thinking it improper to 
advance the money without the "knowledge of the earl, his 
father, evaded, by some eicuse, immediate compliance with 
the youth's request, and acquainted his lordship with the 
circumstance. The earl questioned the servant respecting 
the manner -in whioh his son spent the very liberal sum 
that was allowed him; and though he wu not able to 
obtain satisfkctory information on the subiect, he authorised 
him to lend bis son the money required, if he would tell 
him (the lender) what he wanted it for. When the youn^ 
lord heard the terms on which the servant offered to lend 
him the money, he was very unwillmg to agree to them ; 
and no sooner was it in his possession than he hastened to 
a mercer s, and laid out the whole sum in blankets and 
flannels, which were distributed among a number of poor 
women, whom his lordship said he had observed scantily 
clothed abroad, and without covering at home, during the 
severest season of the jear. It was then ascertained by 
the servant that this had been the way in which the bene- 
volent youth had been in the habit of spending his allow- 
ance ; but, when his fkther heard of it, his son's means 
of doing good to his fellow-creatures were no longer limited 
to the compass of a boy*8 pocket-money. 



CowPER, the poet, in his memoirs of his earlv life, gives 
an affecting instance of the benefit fl^quently derived from 
the recollection of some consolatory text of Scripture. It 
occurred while he was at a public school. " My chief 
affliction," he says *< consisted in my being singled out from 
all the other boys by a lad about fifteen years of age as a 

g roper object upon whom he might let loose the cruelty of 
is temper. One day, as I was sitting alone upon a bench 
in the school, melancholy, and almost ready to weep at 
the recollection of what I had already suffered, and ex- 
pecting at the same time my tormentor every moment, 
these woidt of the Psalmist came into my mind ; " I will 
not he afiraid of ^hat man can do imto n»;* I Applied 
this to my own case, with a degree of trust and confidence 
in God that would have been no disgrace to a fnuch mot^ 
experienced Christian. Instantly fperceived in mysdf a 
briskness of spirit and a cheerfulness, which I had never 
before experienced, and took several paees i^ and down 
the room wkh >oyf\tl alaeritj-^Hie gift in whom I tmtod. 
Happy would it have bee* fbr me. If this early effort 
towards the blessdd (M biA b««n tcequently repeated by 
me!** 



C0NTBR8ION OP %WmX, TBS PAGAH KINO OV 
I^ORTHTTMBRIA, TO CHRI8TIANITT. 

Edwin, having succeeded to the Northumbrian 
throne when hardly out of hia cradle, was quickly 
set aside, and then stealthily conveyed away. Kthel- 
frid, who had usurped his crown, sent emissaries 
after him into every comer ot the island where he 
took temporary shelter. At length he found pro* 
tection at the court of Redwald, King of East Anglia, 
This prince, being assiduously plied by Ethelfrid 
with promises and menaces, began to waver. A 
friend of Edwin was informed oi this, and advised 
instant flight. The royal youth had jnst retired to 
resti but he hastily left his chamber, and withdrew 
beyond Ihe dwelling, distracted by anxious appre- 
hension. He had already wandered over most of 
England, in quest of safety, and he was now utterly 
at a loss to see any further hope. As night wore 
away, he probably sank into an agitated slumber. A 
majestic personage now roused attention^ whose 
countenance and dress were wholly new. Edwin 
strained his eyes in agony. ** Wherefore/* said his 
unknown Visiter, ''sit you mourning here, while 
other mortals quietly repose?'* He was answered, 
" It can be no concern of yours, whether I spend the 
night abroad, or on my couch.** The figure said : 
''Do not think me unaware of your distress. I 
know it all. What will you give me, then, to set 
your heart at ease, and make Redwald spurn every 
overture of your enemy ?*' Edwin eagerly promised 
any thing that ever might be in his power. *' Again, 
what would you give,*' the stranger added, ''if I 
should enable you, not only to trample on your foes, 
but also to outstrip the power of every neighbomring 
king?" Edwin pledged himself, if possible, more 
largely than before. lie was then asked: " Should 
he who cheers you thus with unexpected hopes, be 
found quite equal to crown them with success, would 
you take hereafter his advice, if he should recommend 
a course of life diflferent from any foUowed in your 
fismily, yet far more excellent?*' This, also, met with 
a hearty affirmative reply. " When this signal shall 
be repeated, remembery then, your pledge" As these 
words were spoken, the figure pressed his right hand 
solemnly on Edwin's head, and immediately dis- 
appeared. After a short interval, the young Nor- 
thumbrian saw that kind friend approach, whose 
warning had aroused him from his bed. Now he 
was, however, told that Redwald, influenced by the 
queen, had not only given up every thought of be- 
traying him to Ethelfrid, but was even ready to 
furnish him with troops, for driving that usurper 
from his throne. He did aid him thus, and Edwin 
regained his patrimonial sovereignty. 

After his triumphant return from taking vengeance 
upon Quichelm, king of the West Saxons, Pauhnus * 
desired an interview. In this, he slowly raised his 
right hand, and pressed it earnestly upon the royal 
head. Edwin started, and trembled violently. " You 
know this signal," the Italian saidj "you know it to 
have been originally given by one whose words have 
most exactly been fulfilled. Remember, then, your 
pledge.*' Edwin fell at the missionary's feet, and 
earnestly inquired his meanhig. " By Ood's mercy," 
Psaullhus added, " when even hope had fled, your life 
was saved. By the same mercy you have wonderfully 
prevailed over all your enemies, and regained your 
paternal throne. A third, and a greater instance of 
his mercy, yet awaits acceptance. Retfoem your pledge, 
and the Qod^ who has led you through so, many 
dangers^ ^ f>><^ vmI to secure an earthly throat, will 

• M It^fti •ewisatiit 4MM«nefdMteisn^ 
ooort to Snglaad as a Chnstian mimcnary. 
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lemain yomr. Mend until yon reach the gloriea of his 
own eternal kingdom.'* Before mich an appeal^ 
£dwin wai powerless. He professed himself anxious 
to redeem his pledge^ as Paulinns claimed -, and he 
desired only to delay baptism nntil he could receive 
it in company with his leading men. 

There, duly met in a solemn assembly^ and Panli- 
nus having pleaded in favour of Christianity^ Coifi^ a 
Druidic pontiff apparently, thus addressed ^e royal 
president : — ** It seems to me, O king, that our 
paternal gods are worthless, for no one has worshipped 
them more devoutly than myself ^ yet my lot has 
been far less prosperous than that of many others 
not half so pious." A chief then said, — " The life of 
man, O king, reminds me of a winter feast, around 
your blazing fire, while the storm howls, or the snow 
drives abroad. A distressed sparrow darts within 
the doorway: for a moment it enjoys the cheering 
warmth and shelter from the .blast; then, shooting 
through the other entrance, it is lost again. Such is 
man : he comes we know not whence, hastily snatches 
a scanty share of worldly pleasure, and then goes we 
know not whither. If this new doctrine, therefore, 
will give us any clearer insight into things that so 
much concern us, my feeling is to follow it." -Before 
such arguments, resembling so strikingly those of 
Indian warriors in America, Northumbrian paganism 
fell. Coifi was foremost in making war upon the 
superstition which had so severely baulked his worldly 
hopes. His priestly character obliged him to ride 
upon a mare, and forbade him to bear a weapon. 
The people, therefore, thought him mad when he 
appeared upon Edwin's charger, with lance in hand. 
He rode, however, to a famous temple, pierced the 
idol through, and ordered the building to be burnt. 
Soon afterwards, Pauliniis kept a most impressive 
Easter, by holding a public baptism at York, in 
which Edwin, his principal men, and a great multi- 
tude of inferior people, were solemnly admitted into 
the Christian church. Soames* Anglo-Saxon Church. 



Society is making a rapid, and in many respcts a grati- 
fying advance in wealth, in civilization, in intellect : let 
us do our utmost, that the moral and religious virtues 
may follow in the train, encouraging the developement 
of all that is really good, and counteracting what is 
evil. Let us leave the. wofld wiser and better than we 
found it, and we shall leave it happier. It may be urged 
that our single exertions cannot do much to stem the vast 
tide of human passions and vices which the vortex of 
society sets in motion. I answer, that it is only by each 
individual doing his utmost in the line of his duty, without 
stopping to inquire to what degree others may be disposed 
to co-operate with him, that any extensive amelioration of 
public manners can take effect. Let us not forget, then, 
that a good example is the best of all possiUe instruction 
which we can convey to others. The life of a tnily-good 
nan, I mean, of eoarse» of a aineere and bumble-SBinded 
Christian, affords the most eonmcing of all pnbUe lessons* 
Many and many a Christian has existed* wbo^ with M> 
other object than that of standing one day before God with 
an unsullied conseienee, has cone through his mioblmsivs 
course, wholly unsuspieioas of the benefits be wis eonAsf^ 
ring, though meanwhile the silent epsration of trisauflrple 
was quietly and inpereentibly noiildiBg men s viiads Is * 
conformity of feeliDg, and rondemig a ^ood hh bow gene- 
rally prevalent, by nuking it umbo hwi\m» Mid SMie tmA- 
able. — Shuttlswobtb* 



Reason is always striving* always at a loss ; and of 
sity it must so eomo to pass, while it is exereised about 
that which is not its proper dlQeel. Let us be eontoni at 
last to know God by his own methods, at least so mueh of 
him as he is pleased to reveal to us in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. To apprehend them to be the word of God is afl 
our reason has to do, for all beyond it is the work of faith» 
which is the seal of Heaven impressed upon our human 
understanding. — ^Drydbn. 



THE MINES OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

VII. Inclined Plane at Wheal Friendship 

Copper-Mine. 
Among those works of art which are most remark* 
able for their magnitude and boldness^ there aitt 
probably few more interesting, than some which are 
occasionally executed in the deep and extensive mines 
of this and other countries. Works of this kind 
wet, however, very little generally known; certiunly 
much less so than they deserve to be, a circumstance 
occasioned partly by the local position of mines, 
which are usually situated in mountainous and barren 
districts, remote from towns, and partly by the 
peculiar nature of mining operations, which instead of 
rising above the surface of the earth in conspicuous 
masses, like the structures of the architect and engi- 
neer, consist of excavations buried de^ below it, 
which, therefore, however great their magnitude may 
be, can never be viewed from any single point, or 
exhibit the unity and grandeur possessed by works 
of the former description. 

The annexed sketch represents the mouth or 
entrance of an inclined plane, at an extensive copper- 
mine called Wheal Friendship, near Tavistock in 
Devonshire, a work of a very singular nature, there 
being scarcely any other examples of a similar kind. 

To furnish a correct idea of the nature of this 
inclined plane, it will be necessary shortly to remind 
the reader of the various modes by which access is 
obtained to the underground workings of mines, for 
the purpose of raising the ores and other substances, 
which are required to be brought to the surface. 
They are chiefly of three kinds : — Perpendicular shafts 
or pits, — ^Day-levels or adits, — and lastly (although 
but rarely). Inclined planes, as in the case before us. 

The pits or shafts used in mines, are by far the 
most usual and important means of access, always 
penetrating to the deepest excavations. They are- 
very simOar to common wells, but of larger dimen- 
sions, most generally of a rectangular form, and 
supported, when necessary, by a timber framework, as 
noticed in a former article, instead of by brickwork. 
Shafts have been carried in this country to the depth 
of nearly 1 600 feet, and in others to between two 
and three thousand. 

Day-levels or adits are simply tunnels or horizon- 
tal passages, which are excavated from the lowest 
convenient point in some neighbouring valley, into 
the side of the hill or mountain, in which the mine 
is ffltuated. They are similar to the tunnels occa- 
sionally excavated for canals and railways. Where 
support is required, it is generally afforded by 
timbering, but sometimes also by walling. They 
differ, however, from ordinary tunnels, in having 
but (me outlet at the surface, instead of two, the 
other extremity terminating ui the mine, and usually 
•t a great depth from the surface. ^Excavations of 
this ^nd are aometiiiMe cnrried for, several miles, 
although not comnonly fai n direct line. 

Incmed pfaaes partake both of the nature of 
shafts; and levels; 13ce the former, they penetrate to 
the deepest excnvntioiis of the aaine, and like the 
ktter, serve as rotds for the caorriage of ores, and 
other snbstancea. lliey ncy, in tet» be considered 
9m imthmi tunmeb, hnnng ImI cue eommunication 
with the tuftkee. 

At the mine eaDed Wheal VrieB^ship, there are 
two inclined planes, dastngoished as " the old"' and 
** the hms/' both be|^nning nesr the same point on 
the surface. The old inchned plane was about 500 
yards in length, and the depth at the end, perpen-Tp 
dicular from the surface, was 600 feet, the angle it 
formed with the horizon, being about 20 degrees. 
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This plane was in use far a considenilHe time, but 
circumstances rendered it desirable to form another of 
Innch greater d^th, which was begun about seven or 
eight years since, and is now in use. 

This inclined plane is 650 yards in length, and 
attams to a depth of about 1025 feet perpendicular 
below its month, or 1100 feet below the surface, 
which is elevated nearly 100 feet higher above the 
end of the plane, than it is near its mouth. The 
inclination which it forms with the horizon, varies 
from thirty to forty-five degrees, an angle which far 
exceeds that of the inclination of the highest and 
most abrupt mountains, in this, and probably any 
other country, and conseqIienUy, up so steq> an 
ascent, no carriage could be propelled, excepting by 
the power of machinery. 

This remarkable tunnel is^ about seven feet high, 
and five feet wide, and is su{^[xirted, where necessary, 
by timbering, except for a short distance near the 
surface, where masonry is used. A railway, consisting 
of a single track of edge-rails, is carried along the 
plane, from the top to ^e bottom, and is extended 
for a ishort distance also upon the surftuse. The 
wagon used is made of wrought-iron. 

The power used for drawing up the wagon and its 
load, which consists of the ores, and sometimes the 
rock from the bottom of the mine, is that of a large 
overshot wat^- wheel, forty feet in diameter, and five 
and a-half feet in breast, which is turned^ by a con- 
siderable stream of water, which, with another of 
equal size, is conducted several miles through a leat, 
or artificial channel, in order to work this, and the 
other machinery belonging to the mines. These two 
streams furnish a constant supply of more than 5000 
gallons per minute. The water-wheel is erected at 
the surface, within a short distance of the mouth of 
the inclined plane, and is connected with the wagon 
which it draws up, by a strong chain passing over 
rollers, at intervals of a few feet. 
, Although the length and inclination of the plane 
have been given in a manner sufficiently intelligible 
to those conversant with subjects of the kind, there 
are probably many persons who will be unable to 
form an adequate idea of these particulars, unless 
placed before them in the more obvious and familiar 
light of an elevation above, instead of an excavation 
below, the surface of the earth. This may, perhaps, 
be done in the following manner. The height of St. 



PauTs Cathedral, to the top of the ball and aum, is 
360 feet; xSuppoting, therefore, that two buildfaigs of 
equal altitude were ptaced upon it, we abosld im^ an 
elevation of 1080 feet, answering nearly to the per- 
pendicular depth of the end of the inclined plane 
below its mouth, which was before stated at 1025 
feet. If from this immense elevation, we conceive 
two ropes or imaginary lines, about four fleet apart, 
to be extended through the air, following the line of 
Ludgate Hill, and reaching the ground at the eastern 
end of Fleet Street, (a distance of above 500 yards,) 
the length and slope of the inclined plane, will be 
pretty correctly figured to the imagination. 

Any description of the mine itsef , would far exceed 
the limits of this article ; it may be added, however, 
that besides the work we have been considering, there 
are at Wheal Friendship, five or six pits or shafts, 
some going nearly to, and others exceeding, the depth 
of 1000 feet, and levels (or horizontal subterranean 
passages) to the aggregate extent of several miles, 
the latter being placed one below the other, at fifty or 
sixty feet apart, and communicating with the shafts. 

Upon the suiface, besides the water-wheel employed 
at the inclined plane, there are four others of larger 
size (one being fifty feet in diameter), and three 
smaller ones, all being turned by the powerful 
streams of water before noticed as being conducted 
to the mine for this purpose, by artificial channels. 
Four of these large wheds are employed in pumping 
out the water, which accumulates in such a quantity 
in the subterranean workings, that it is necessary to 
raise a stream of 700 or 800 gallons per minute, to 
prevent the mme from bemg munaateo. 

This slight description may, perhaps, serve to 
afford the reader some idea of the magnitude and 
extent of those operations, which it is necessary to 
carry on in the bowels of the earth, in order to 
procure those metallic substances, with the use and 
properties of which, every person must be familiar, 
although comparatively few are acquainted with their 
history, and the processes by which they are obtained. 
It is needless to remmd the reader, how essential an 
abundant supply of the metals is, to a civilized state 
of society, or to point out their varied and infinite 
utility, in all the arts and sciences which promote 
the welfare and happiness of mankind*. F. B. 

• See Saturday Maeattne, Vol. IV , p. 43j VoU V., pp.76, 180^ 
and 223; and Vol. VI., p. 118. 
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THE CITY OF CORDOVA, IN SPAIN. 
L 

CORDOTA, the capital of the Spanish kingdom of 
that name, and the second city in the Spanish pro- 
vince of Andalnsia, stands upon the right bank of* 
the rirer Guadalquivir, at the foot of the lidge of 
moimtains known by the name of the Sierra Morena. 
It is a place of considerable antiqnity, though the 
exact period of its foundation is unknown. Under 
the Romans it bore the names of Carduba and Colonia 
Patrieia, and was a place of importance, especially 
as a seat of learning. Its academy was highly 
celebrated as a school of rhetoric and philosophy ; 
and among* the eminent men who were bom in the 
city, the two Senecas — the rhetorician and the philo- 
sopher—and the poet Lucan» stand conspicaous. 

On the fell of the Roman empire, Cordova, with 
the rest of Spain, was subdaed by the Goths, and 
remained in their bands until the descent of the 
Saracens in the eighth century.' But in the year 
711, when Roderic, '' the last of the Goths," had 
been defeated, in the famous battle of Xeres by 
Tank, the Mohammedan leader, a detachment of 700 
horse surprised Cordova in a night-assault, and 
drove the governor, with 400 adherents, into the 
great church. Here the Chfistians f!(»rtifted them- 
selves, and, as water was conveyed to them under- 
ground from a spring at the fOot of the mountains, 
they were ,able to maintain their position for three 
months. It happened, however, (according to the 
Arabian writers,) that a black man, of the Moslem 
army, had been captured by the besieged, and as they 
had never seen a human being of the same colour 
before, they led the unfortunate prisoner to their con- 
duit of water, with a serious intention of washing 
him white ! After seven days of confinement, this 
fnan contrived to effect his escape, and having in- 
formed his commander of the mode in which the 
))lace was supplied with water, the conduit was dis- 
covered and stopped. 

The besieged had now no hope of deliverance, yet 
wlica safety was offered them on condition of^ 
becoming Mohammedans, or paying tribute, they 
iirmly refused to submit, and the church being set on 
fire around them, they perished in the flames. 

Scarcely fifty years afUr this event, Cordova be- 
came the capital of the Mohammedan empire In 
Spain, and the seat of an independent sovereignty, 
which was dignified by the title of the Wc^m 
Kaliphate. On the subversion of the house of Om- 
maiya, in Asia, and the elevation of the Abassides 
to the Caliphate of Damascus, Abdurrahman, the 
sole survivor of the exiled family, passed over into 
Spain; aftor a successful struggle, he established 
liimseLf king of the Moorish possessions, and fixed 
Ills royal residenoe at Cordova in the year 759. 
" Then ," to use the words of a learned traveller of 
the last century, " began thoae flourishing i^es of 
Arabian gallantry and magnificence, which rendered 
the Moors of Spain superior to all their contempo- 
raries in aits and arms, and made Cordova one of 
the moat splendid cities of the worid. During the 
course of two centuries this court continued to be 
the resort of all professors of the polite arts, and of 
such as valued themselves upon their military and 
knightly accomplishments, while the rest of Europe ^ 
was buried in ignorance, debased by brutality of ^ 
manners, or distracted by superstitious disputes. 
Cordova became the centre of politeness, industry, 
and genius. Tilts and tournaments^ with other 
costly shows, were long the darling pastimes of a 
wealthy and happy people ; and this M'as the only 



kingdom in the west Where geometry, astronomy, 
and physic, were resularly stu£ed.** 

Cordova increased greatly in size and beauty under 
the rule of Abdurrahman : that monarch surrounded 
the town with a wall, built a magnificent palace with 
delightful gardens, and began the erection of the 
Great Mosque, which became afterwards io celebrated 
throughout the Mohammedan world. His successors 
followed in the same course. In the tenth century 
the houses of Cordova were numbered, and found to 
amount to 213,077, inhabited by the common people, 
and 60,300 occupied by the nobles, ministers, se- 
cretaries, military people, and other dependants of the 
state, besides hotds, baths, and taverns ; the shops 
were 80,455. 

An Arabian writer, of a subsequent date, relates in 
one of his works, that through Cordova, with the 
continuations of its suburbs, he had travelled ten 
miles by the light of lamps along an uninterrupted 
extent of buildings ( it is further said, that the 
buildings extended to a length of twenty-four miles 
one way, and six miles the other, all this space being 
covered with houses, palaces, mosques, and gardens, 
along the banks of the Guadalquivir. 

The Moorish inhabitants of this famous city were 
distinguished in many respects from those of other 
large t^wns in Spain. They were notorious, even to 
a proverb, for resisting their kings and abusing their 
rulers, on which account one of their governors 
likened them to '* the camel, which," said he, ''iails 
not to complain, whether you lighten or aggravate 
its , burden, so that there is no discovering what they 
are pleased with, that you may seek it, nor what they 
dislike, that you may avoid it.'* They were remark- 
able, also, according to the Arabian writers, for the 
elegance of their dress, for an attention to the duties 
of their religion, for the pride which they took m 
their great mosque, for a disposition to destroy wine- 
shops wherever they might be discovered, and yet to 
connive at various forbidden practices, and fbr the 
glory which they attached to nobility of descent, as 
well as to warlike enterprise and science. The nobles 
of the city, also, were renowned for their habits of 
splendour and magnificence. 

The literary reputation of Cordova did not decline 
while the city was under the domination of the 
Saracens. In the reign of the second Alhakam, 
during the tenth century, it possessed a royal library 
of 400,000 volumes, which had been collected from 
distant countries, at a cost exceedingly great 5 and 
among the whole number, there was scarcely one 
which had not been carefully examined by the Kalipli 
himself, and which had not, written in it, by his owti 
hand, the genealogy, birth, and death of its author. 
The high estimation, indeed, in which books were 
held, is sufiicientiy attested by the prevalence of the 
practice of collecting them, even fbr the purpose o-f 
ostentation; for we are told that the wealthy and the 
rich in Cordova were the most impassioned biblio- 
maniacs in the world. An Arabian writer gives us 
the following amusing instance. 

** During my residence in Cordova, I attended 
the book-market for a considerable time, in the 
hope of finding a certain work which I was very 
anxious to obtain; and at length, to my great joy^ it 
presented itself in an el^ant hand with an appro- 
priate commentary. I then bid for it, and kept in- 
creasuig my bidding; but still it returned to the 
crier though the price was excessive. Surprised at 
this, I asked the man to show me who had outbiil 
me for this book; to a sum so much beyond its 
worth ; and he pointed out a person in the dress of 
a magistrate, to whcjmj^j^^pproaching, I said, * May 
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God exalt his worship the doctor ! if you arc desirous 
of this book, I will relinquish it; for through our 
mutual biddings, the price is much above its value.* 
lie replied, ' I am no doctor, neither do I know 
what the book contains^ but I am anxious to complete 
a library which I am forming, that I may appear 
respectable among the chiefs of the city; and as 
there yet remains a vacant place capable of holding 
this book, which is beautifully written and elegantly 
bound, I admire it, and care not how high I raise its 
price j praise to God for the means he has been pleased 
to grant me, which are not small !* Being at last 
induced to abandon the competition, I said, * Well ! 
means are not abundant except witli one like thee, 
and according to the proverb, ' He who has no teeth, 
gives away the nut.' I, who am not ignorant of the 
contents of this book^ and wish to make some use 
of it, having but scanty means, am of necessity de- 
barred from it/ " 

The first decline of Cordova is coincident with the 
jealousies and dissensions which distracted the 
Moorish power in Spain after the close of the tenth 
century ; the fatal blow was given to its prosperity 
in the year 1236, when It was re- conquered by the 
Spaniards under Fernando the saint (as he is called), 
who banished all the Moslem inhabitants. *' When 
they were gone," says a modem traveller, *' Cordova 
remained desolate; the grass sprang up in its streets 
and in its court-yards, and the cooling music of its 
fountains murmured unheard* At length, by grants 
of houses and lands with exemption from taxes, 
a few thriftless people were induced to emigrate from 
other parts of Spain, jand settle in the newly-cpn- 
quered region. The descendants of these men fbrm 
the scanty population of the country as it exists at 
the present day." 

The situation of Cordova is very beautiful; or, as 
I\Ir. luglis says, it is '' trvdy delightful. East and 
we.^t flows the Guadalquivir, — ^the level stripe that 
lies along its banks, rich in every production that is 
congenial to the clunate of Andalusia; a range of 
low hills wooded to the summit, and diversified by 
gardens, orange-groves, and country-houses, stretch, 
parallel with the river, bounding the prospect to the 
south, while the elevated chain of the Sierra Morcna, 
pushes forward its picturesque out-posts almost to 
the walls of the city," 

Like a great many other cities, however, Cordova 
looks best at a distance; the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and dirty. The Plaza Mayor, or Great Square, 
is somewhat distinguished for its size, its regularity, 
and the beauty of the coloimade by which it is sur- 
rounded. A part of the town is of Roman, and a 
part of Moorish origin; many of the houses are in 
ruins. There are some remains of the Alcazar, or 
ancient palace of the Moorish kings; they now form 
a part of the archiepiscopal palace. The great 
mosque has been used as the Cathedral since the 
recovery of the city by the Spaniards. 

The bridge of Cordova, which our readers will see 
delineated in our engraving, is a magnificent structure ; 
its length is 1000 feet, and the number of its arches 
sixteen. Tradition relates that there was formerly a 
bridge over the Guadalquivir, erected on the site of 
the present structure, about 200 years before the 
arrival of the Arabs in Spain; but this edifice being 
greatly decayed, the Moors built the original of the 
existing bridge about the year 721. About the close 
of the eighth centnry, it was restored throughout by 
Hisham the son of Abdurrahman; and it is said 
that he happened on a certain day to ask one of his 
ministers what the people of Cordova said of the 
work, "They say the prince's motive for this is 



only that he may pass over it to the chase," was the 
reply, upon hearing which Hisham bound himself by 
an oath never to cross the bridge, a vow which he 
scrupulously fulfilled. In the river are erected several 
mills, which are worked by the stream, for the grind- 
ing of corn. 

In ancient times Cordova' was distinguished for 
excellence in a variety of manufactures. Its leather 
was especially celebrated, and the term cordovan, or, 
as we say, cordwain, has been long used to denote 
the kind of leather prepared after the fashion origi- 
nally practised in this city. Mr. Murphy observed, 
on the north bank of the Guadalquivir, a collection 
of the tan-pits which were employed in the process ; 
they were formed of baked earth, a material much 
used by the Moors in Spain. In all the different 
stages of the manufacture, the skill of the Moorish 
artisans was remarkable : after having prepared the 
skins with various ingredients, they dyed them of 
lively colours, such as blue, green, and scarlet, and 
then fmished by imparting to them such a degree of 
brilliancy as gave them the appearance of having been 
varnished. La Borde says, that this branch of in- 
dustry is still carried on in a few places in Anda- 
lusia ; it was almost destroyed on the expidsion of 
the Moors, who carried it with them to Morocco. 

Cordova itself possesses at the present day scarcely 
any manufactures at all; a small quantity of. ribbons, 
hats, baize, &c. is all that is now fabricated in this 
once productive city. 



The sober and industrious man hath *' the lieairtfelt 
pleasure that he is carrying home the children's bread, or 
perhaps the staif of life, to a worn-out father or mother, 
who fbd him while he was as yot even more helpless than 
they. And if he lingers not on his way, nor himself dries 
up the source from whence should flow these blessings of 
his hearth and home, then he reaps the glad harvest of his 
industry ; the more glad, in that it is of hit own sowing. 
He will prise this more dearly, if he thinks how ho may 
mar and ruffle the sweet tranquillity of his homestead, if 
when he hath tarried long at the drink, and reason is 
drowned in the cup, and he reeleth home in folly or in 
fierceness, and scarcth his little ones, and the kiss of wel- 
come is pushed aside with a curse, and fear inhabits the 
dwelling of love. When for the word of a father's know 
pledge, or the teaching of a fiither's experience, or the bless 
ing of a father s affection, is heard the idiot gabble of un- 
meaning wrath, or of whining foolishness ; the natural 
feelings of childhood are then most painfiilly distorted : 
they would fain love and reverence the parent ; they aro 
afraid to love him then ; or shall their reverence for him 
lead them oven to tread in his staggering stena? Well 
might the wise king ask, • Who hath woe ? Who hath 
sorrow? Who hath contentions? Who hath babbling? 
Who hath wounds without cause ? Who hath redness of 
eyes ?' * They that tarry long at the wine, they that go to 
seek mixed drink.* They have stricken me, saith the 
drunkard, and I was not sick ; they have beaten me, and 
I knew it not: when shall I awake? I will seek it yet 
again.' If the head of the fcmily be thus sick, most surely 
will the whole heart be faint, and evorv member be made 
to suffer ; and if the wages of industry be thus abused, the 
blessed links which would bind a man to oontentnant and 
happiness are broken.— LiJCDOK'sJSftffimww. . 

KXNQ CHAKLXS'S OOLDBH RUUS. 

1. Urge no healths. 

2. Profane no divine ordinances. 

3. Touch no state matters. 

4. Reveal no secrets. 

5. Pick no quarrels. 

6. Make no comparisons. 

7. Maintain no ill opinions. 
6. Keep no bad company. 
9. Encourage no rice. 

10. Make no long meals. 

] 1. Repeat no grievance^. 

12. Lay no wogeis/ Digitized by 
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This well-known production belongs to the tribe 
of fungi. The fiingi appear to form the last link 
in the chain of vegetable life, connecting organised 
bodies with inorganized matter. " In simpticity of 
form and structure, they differ widely from the other 
vegetable tribes, as they present neither leaves nor 
flowers. Destined to spring up in the midst of 
corruption, and to draw their nourishment from 
putrefaction, the fastidious observer turns from them 
with disgust \ and the true naturalist, while aware of 
their importance in the scale of nature, finding them 
too perishable in their nature to be easily preserved 
in his cabinet, too ci^nricious in their growth to be 
cultivated in his garden, and too sportive in their 
forms to be successfully delineated with his pencil, 
leaves them with regret, to rot on the dunghill, or 
to wither in the wood." 

They were fbnnerly supposed to spring from the 
gilutinous results of putrefied substances, but the 
wiser views of later philosophers have clearly shown 
that the impious doctrine of organized bodies being 
produced from inorganized matter, without the inter- 
vention of thp. creative power of the Maker of all 
things, is a wicked fallacy, and utterly at variance 
with all the laws of nature as far as our limited 
powers have been able to trace them. 

For a long time the seeds of the mu6hroom-tribe 
remained undiscovered; but recent and more care- 
ful observations have shown their existence, though 
their minute size renders them very difficult of 
detection. Perhaps no class of vegetables is more 
widely distributed than tbat of the fungi ; for not only 
do the holeii which are found on decayed wood, and on 
the borders of forests ; the toadstools, the puff-balls, and 
a variety of other larger specif, belong to this tribe j 
but every indication of mouldiness on old leather, 
badly-preserved fimit, mildew, &c., is but a collection of 
innumerable minute productions of the same nature. 

" The fungi exhibit some of the finest colours of 
the vegetable kingdom. Nature having withheld 
from this portion of her plants^ those fiowers which 
form the chief beauties of the higher orders, and 
even the leaves with which they are dothed, has 
profusely scattered her colours over the whole sur- 
face of the mushrooms, ornamenting the cap with 
one colour, the gills with a second, and the stem with 
a third. Let but the lover of natural beauty free his 
mind from prejudice, and then examine the forms and 
colouring of the fungi, and he will be compelled to 
admit that many of them rival in sjrmmetry and 
splendour, the rose and the lily, those gaudy orna- 
ments of Flora.*' 

Beautiful, however, as some of these vegetable pro- 
ductions are^ and useful as other kin£ prove to 



mankind, yet the gneatest portion of these4fib«s,Bft« 
noxious if not poisonous, and so litde difference, at 
times, exists between the wholesome and the cklete- 
rious species, that it is witk great difhculty tiiey a^ 
distinguished. In general we ought to reject all 
those whidi grow on the skirts of woods, -ud en 
decayed trees, those whose smell is displeasing, or 
taste hot to the palate, all those which when bivdcen 
give out a milky juice, and generally all- that ^8n 
finely coloured. In many parts abroad, however, 
some of the noxious kinds are eaten, after being 
pickled or boiled; it is said that the poisonous quality 
is soluble, and therefore extracted by the liquid: 
however this may be^ the experiment is too dangerous 
to be attempted, and the only kinds of fungi.^Ku^ 
in England decidedly fit for the table, are the commmi 
mushroom, and the champignon. 

The Common Mushroom is fQund in its early state 
as a hutUn, When its cap is in the form of a 
roundish knob, as seen in the engraving, and in its 
adult dtate^ when it appears like an inverted saucer; 
its subslance is fleshy, and its gills (the under part) 
have a [nnkish hue, perceptilSe even when their 
colour is darkened by age, the smell also is agreeable. 




.Thb Toadstool, Agaricvn ovatus ] 

The Toadstool, on the contrary, which most nearly 
resembles it, is more flimsy in its texture, iexhales an 
unpleasant odour, and the gills are of a dark colour, 
nearly black, without the least blush of pink, and be* 
come almost fluid when bruised between the fingers. 




Tax CHAxrxoNON, Agarieutpr^tmim*' 

The Champignon, the other species of eatable 
fungus, is not so teadily distinguished frbtii many 
other small sorts ; it generally grows in circles, and is 
of a light-brown colour and conical sh^pe, like a cap*. 

Those, however, who are not accustomed to gather 
mushrooms^ should be extremely cautious in selecl* 
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iog any of the nnalkr Unda for the purpose of food. 
Some people are in the habit of placing a silver 
teaspoon in the waiter in which they boil mushrooms, 
Relieving that if they are noxious the silver will be 
turned black j but although this may take place in 
the case of ^e most hurtful, it is not so certain 
when applied as a test to the less dangerous kinds. 

The three following species of fungi are decidedly 
poisonous, ' 




BoUtus ypumosusm 



THE USEFUL ARTS. No. III. 

Brba»* 

Thb miller griods the corn delivered to hira, and sorts the 
flour into tl^ree qiMlities, called firtU^ secondSf and ihinla. 
The first is employed for French-hre^, and for the finest 
and whitest sort of wheaten-bread consumed in large towns. 
House hold'hret^A is made frtiai a mixture of firsts and 
seconds, with, occasionally, some proportion of thirds, 
ijroim-bread is made from a mixture of the better boulted 
flour, with the meal as it leaves the mill-stones ; the portion 
of bran contained in this kind of bread gives the colour, 
and being of a resinous nature, imparts medicinal pro- 
perties to the bread, which renders it wholesome to some, 
and the reverse to other, constitutions. 

Salt is a necessary ingredient in bread, improving its 
flavour and rendering it lighter. The proportion to be 
used varies, according to the quality of the flour; about 
seven pounds to every four hundred weight of flour is the 
average Quantity. 

Many bakers add potatoes to the flour. Tlie potatoes 
are steamed till they become mealy, and are then pounded 
fine; tliis meal is mixed up with oold water, to the consist- 
ence of cream, and being made to ferment by the addition 
of yeast, (which will be presently described,) it is added to 
the flour during the process of making the bread. Tlie 
admixture of potatoes neither injures the quality nor the 
wfaolesomeness of the bread; but adulterations, which are 
not so innocent are sometimes had recourse to. for ^e pur- 



pose of oonceahng the taste of damaged flour, or to make 
the bread white when formed of second flour, &c The u&e 
of alum is liable to this objection, as being positively 
injurious to the health; it is employed to lighten tlie dough. 

Before bread is made, a certain preparation called 
firmeni, or leaven, must be obtained, for the purpose of 
making the dough rise, or become light and spongy, in 
oonsequenoe of its undergoing one stage of the chemical 
action called fermentation. It is found by experience that 
this action is most readily and perfectly brougnt about by 
introducing a portion of dough which has already fermented 
to a certain degree, and is called leaven, or by adding to 
the dough some liouid in a fermenting state; this liquid is 
usually what is called yeast, the froth that rises to the top 
of malt liquor, while fermenting. 

If this yeast were taken from strong; beer, the quantity of 
hops employed in the brewing would impart a disagreeably 
bitter taste to the bread. It must either be yeast m>m ale, 
or yeast made on purpose for the baker. In great cities, 
baker*s yeast is usually made by boiling malt and hops as 
if for brewing; when the wort* is cool, a quantity of flour 
is mixed up with it, and brewer's yeast is added to excite 
fermentation; when this begins to decline, the mixture is 
strained, and is ready for use. 

In remote districts, where yeast for baking cannot be 
obtained as often as it is wanted, leaven is employed instead 
of it Flour and water are well mixed up into a stifif dough, 
which is set in a warm place, and underffoes a spontaneous 
fermentation ; bubbles of carbonic acid gas form in the 
mass, giving it that porous spongy texture which is ob^erv 
able in all bread, and causing the dough to swell up or 
rise; it also becomes rather sour: in this state it is leaven, 
and is capable of exciting a similar fermentation in othe^ 
dough sooner than would be produced spontaneously, for it 
usually takes a fortnight at ordinary temperatures to bring 
on this action. Hence a piece of this prepared dough i^ 
added to the batbh of which the bread is to be made. 

When bread is made in the usual way and in large 
quantities, the following is the process. The requisiio 
proportion of yeast b diluted with hot water till the mixturo 
IS of the temperature of 100 degrees; some salt is addod,' 
and the liquor poured into a wooden kneading-trough. 
One third of the whde quantity of flour about to be made 
into broad is first mixed with the liquor, being well worked 
with the hands, until the combination is thorousbly elFocted 
and the mass free from lumps; when this is the case, tii& 
trough is covered up closely, and the mixture is leil for 
several hours, during which time a fermentation com- 
mences, and the mass swells: when this hri ttrrired at the 
proper stage, the whole is gradually incorporated with a 
new quantity of cold, or luke-warm, water, according to the' 
season of the year, with some salt dissolved in it. The 
remainder of the flour is then added, and the whole again 
kneaded and worked together to a uniform consistence of 
a stiff paste— this is dough. The dough is again left for 
an hour or two, till it begins to work and swell again, when 
it becomes sufficiently spongy, it \m made up into loaves 
and put into the oven. 

The oven is a chamber built of fire-bricks, and Imvin^r 
an arched roof or dome, with a flat floor of tiles; it i^ 
generally underground, or if not, its walls should be sufli-. 
ciently thick to obviate the loss of heat by radiation. 
Wood, where sufllciently abundant, constitutes the fuel for 
heatine the oven. A quantity of small brushwood, with 
larger logs and billets of wood, not yielding turpentine or 
resin in burning, is piled up on the tile floor and set on 
fire; when thoroughly lighted the door of the oven is 
closed, a small aperture only being left to supply air, and. 
as soon as the fuel is burnt out, the ashes are hastily swept 
out and the bread put in. 

But in Uiis country, where wood-fiiel is every day becom- 
ing more expensive, ovens are heated with coal, a se))arate 
furnace being constructed a<]yoining the oven, with a flue 
which opens into it; another funnel over the mouth allows 
the escape of the smoke. A fire being made in the fur- 
nace, the bread is not put into the oven till all smoke has 
ceased, or till the fire bums quite clear; the strong draught 
up tlie funnel prevents any soot lodging in the oven by 
carrying the smoke up before it. 

The loaves of bread are placed regularly on tho tile 
floor, touchinff each other, the largest size being put in 
first, to give them more time to bake. When the oven is 
filled, the door is shut, and the heat kept up for two hours, 
which time is sufficient for the ordinary sized loaves, 



These terms will be CAplaioed in a sub«equent papci 
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The leaves, touebmff each other, are not hrowned, or 
made oruftv, on their sides which are in contact, and the 
bottom, which rests on the tiles, though more heated than 
the sides, is less crusted than the top, which alone is ex- 
posed to the fhll heat; these are the causes of the difference 
in texture and oolour of the under and upper crusts. 

Bread loses about one-tenth of its weight by the evapo- 
ration of some of its moisture in the oven, and a small 
portion more in cooling when withdrawn. The tempera- 
ture of the oven should be about 480^ to 500^. 

French-bread, as it is called, owes its superior lightness 
to the flour being mixed vnth warm milk instead of water ; 
and when made in private ftunilies, a portion of butter and 
some eggs are added, but in this case it ceases to be bread, 
and becomes rather a kind of cake. 

Bisctiits differ from bread in being made without yeast 
or leaven, and the dough is prepared so stiff, that it 
rcQuires to be kneaded either by being trampled on, or by 
being worked with a wooden bar, fixed at one end, while 
the other being held in the hand, enables the operator to 
chop the doughi as it were, on a flat table with great force. 

VaSMlCXLLI AND MaCCAKONI 

Are made from the finest wheaten flour, worked up into 
a thick paste with pure water, and some salt and saffron 
added. To incorporate these thoroughly, instead of being 
worked with the hands, as in preparing common dough, 
the wooden lever, described as employed in making 
biscuits, is made use of. Men or boys sit astride this bar, 
and by springing up with their feet, they ^ive the beam 
an up and down motion, which causes an mtitnate union 
of the flour and water exposed to the action. The thick 
paste is then forcibly pressed through the holes in the 
bottom of a cylinder, or chest, and according to the size of 
the .holes, or of the paste when forced through them, the 
preparation derives its name* maccaroni being given to the 
largest size, vermicelli to the smaller: and the i)aste when 
formed into thin broad ribbons from the holes being of that 
shape, is called sassagna, ^ Maccaroni is made into hollow 
cylinders by means ox a piece of wire being supported in 
the centre of each hole, from a small bridge raised over 
and across it. The object of giving this form, is to cause 
it to cook more readily in hot water. 

Maccaroni, Vermicelli, &c., in this oountry, are employed 
in soups, and also in a dish of the same name, prepared 
with grated cheese. In Italy they constitute a large pro- 
portion of the food of all ranks, especially at Naples, where 
the best is manufiictured. 

Starch. 

If a quantity of good flour, or meal, be worked with the 
hands under a stream of pure water, tiU the water ceases 
to flow off white, what is left will be fShnd to be a tough, 
elastic mass, which, when dried, becomes brown, hard, and 
semi-transparent, brittle enough to break, and giving out, 
when burnt, an animal smell like horn ; this is gluten. If 
the water which has washed the flour be evaporated, a 
white powder is left, which is Starch, or farina. Starch 
may, therefore, be procured from all farinaceous vegetable 
substances, abundantly from all the cerealia, fh)m potfitg^s, 
chestnuts, &c. . . 

Starch for use is obtained bv grating potatoes, horse- 
chestnuts, or other analogous substances; the pulp is put 
into hair-sieves, and a current of water bein^ sufiered to 
flow through i^ the starch is carried away m the liquid 
from whidi it subsides in other vessels. Or flour is 
mixed up with diluted yeast in water, and is allowed to 
ferment, when the starch subsides in consequence of the 
chemical changes thus brought about. The starch pre- 
pared by these means, not being, perhaps, quite free from 
. gluten, forms into concrete masses, and does not remain as 
a powder. , . 

Pure atarch is opaque, of a fine white colour, without 
taste or smell ; it is insoluble in cold water, but with warm 
it forms a semi-transparent jelly. The best way o£ pre- 
paring this jelly is by mixing the starch, first pounded 
quite fine, with some cold water; then, boiling water being 
poured on this mixture, it being stirred well all the time, 
the conversion into the jelly is complete, and almost in- 
stantaneous. 

The uses of starch are, to make hair-powder, to stiffen 
linen after washing, and for other purposes in the arts. 

Starch being the most nutritive past of farinaceous 
vegetable substances, it is a favourite food for invalids, and 
constitutes the prmcxpal pftrt of Arrow^root, Salep, Tapi- 



oca, and Sago, the different flavour of these substances 
being derived from the admixture of a small portion of 
foreign matter, peculiar to the plants which yield them. 

Arrow^rooi is only the starch obtained from the Maranta 
arundinacea, an American plant, resembling the common 
Indian-^hot of our gardens. It is often adulterated with 
potato-starch, and this is even sold instead of it, fbr they 
resemble each other so intimately that they can hardly be 
distinguished even by chemists. 

Salep is prepared from the tuberous roots of the Orchis 
mascufa, but it is little used now. Tapioca is obtained 
from the roots of the Jatropha manihot, the same plant 
which yields the Cassava, of which a species of bread is 
made in the West }ndios and in South America. Saao 
is obtained from the stem of a species of palm» the Me- 
troxyUm sagu, a native of the Bast Indies. 

Barlsy 

Ranks in importance next to Wheat, not as a direct 
article of food in this country, but as affording an innocent 
and invigorating fermented Uquor, consumed by the mid- 
dling and lower orders, and constituting the principal drink 
of agricultural labourers. There is nothing peculiar in 
the cultivation of this grain that requires notice in this 
place, we shall, therefore, proceed to describe the process 
of brewing f or of making Ale or Beer. 

In or^ that a Uquor may undergo the vinous fbr- 
mentation, it is necessary that it should contain sugar; 
now it has been found that the farina of the seeds of plants 
is partly converted into sugar by germination. Starch and 
sugar differ in no chemical respects from each other ; but 
while the seed is in the dormant state, or before the vitsi 
principle exerts itself to produce a living plant from it, 
the starch which constitutes the greater part of most seeds, 
especiallv those of the Cerealia, has, to our senses, but 
very slight traces of a saccharine flavour. When, however, 
the warmth and moisture of the soil in which the seed is 
sown, causes it to germinate, the starch in it undergoes 
a considerable change, and is converted into a kind ci 
sugar, distincUy sweet to the taste, and capable of causing 
water in which it is dissolved to ferment ; but if germina- 
tion proceeds too far, a further change is brought about, 
and the sacchuine principle is destroyed. The object, 
therefore, is, by artificial means, to induce the seed to ger- 
minate, and then to check this growth by destroying the 
vitality of the seed at that precise point, when the starch 
is most nearly converted into a sugar, this is done by 

Maitino. 

Thx first part of the process is to steep the seed in water, 
in order to soften the integuments, and thus to admit of 
the radicle, ox rootlet, of the future plant forcing its way 
through them ; when the seed grows naturally in the soil, 
the moisture of the earth effects this. 

Barley, according to the season, and other circumstances, 
is steeped for fi:om fort^ to sixty hours ; the steeving must 
be in pure water, and is ordered by our Excise laws to be 
done in lead or stone cisterns, of a certain size and form. 
When the seed is sufficiently saturated, the water is 
drained off, and the barley is put in shallow chests, called 
couch-frames, where it remains for four days, during which 
it begins to sprout, and heat is evolved, or the grain 
sweats, as it is technicallv called. While the gram is 
heaped up, as it is to a deptn of thirty inches by law, in the 
frame, the central pai-t, heating more than the outside 
layers, would germinate fastest, and the whole mass would 
be unequal in this respect ; it is, therefore, necessary to 
spread the barley out in thinner layers, and this is called 
flooring, because it is laid on the boarded floor of large, 
low, airy, dark chambers, which must be free from all 
damp, and perfectiy clean and sweet in every respect. The 
grain is spread about three or four inches thicx on these 
floors, every where of an equal depth, and narrow walks 
are left to admit of persons getting at every part of the 
layers in order to turn them, so that every grain may be 
equally heated by the chemical process accompanying 
germination, and, therefore, everv grain have grown equally, 
and yield au e(}ual proportion of saocharine matter. 

The time which barley must be on the floors depends on 
the temperature or season of the year, and varies, there- 
fore, from fifl»en to twentjr days, or more; every part of 
the process of malting requires great attention and judg- 
ment, but the flooring the most sd of any. The object is 
that the germination of the grain should have proceeded 
SQ flu that the plumule, or hSle plant, may be just about 
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lo piorcc tlu'ougli the coats of the seed, and this does not 
happen till the radicle is half an inch in length; if the 
plumule were suffered to appear externally, the point of 
greatest sugariness (if we may coin a word for tne occa- 
sion) will have passed, and this point will not he attained 
.till the future, plant is thus much developed. When this 
precise point is attained, the grain is spread on the floor of 
■a kiln to bo dried, and to have its vitality destroyed by 
heat. A malt-kiln is of the form of an inverted cone ; at 
the widest, or upper part, there is a floor of tiles, or of 
iron plates, pierced wiui small holes to allow the heat of a 
flie, kindled below, to arrive at, and penetrate, the layer of 
malt, which is spread on this floor to a depth of four or five 
inches. The heat, which ought to be moderate, must be 
continued till all the moisture is dried up, and the grain 
is toasted brown, and all vitality is destroyed. According 
to the colour acquired in dryin^^, malt is distinguished by 
the terms ixi/e, broump hiffh'dried, &c. The colour of the 
beer is li^ht or dark, according to the variety of malt from 
which it IB brewed. 



NAMES OF STREETS, &c. I. 

Crtjtched Friars, Minoriks, and Savagb 
GardeKs. 
The first-mentioned street is so 'called from the mo- 
nastery of the Crossed, or Crutched, Friars, an ancient 
order of monks who, having derived their origin from 
a'rcligious body in Italy, distinguished by the badge 
of the cross, settled in London in 1298. Their dress 
at first was gray, with a cross of scarlet cloth worked 
on it ; but one of the latter popes ordained that they 
should thenceforth wear a tunic with a scapular, and 
over all a mantle of blue, and that instead of having 
a cross embroidered on their clothes, they should 
always carry a silver cross in their hands. This is 
said to have been an abuse arising from the vanity of 
the superior; for they originally bore only a cross 
of iron, and did not assume the silver one till 1462. 

Matthew Paris describes the first coming of these 
Friars, and speaks of their order generally with a 
degree of contempt. " In the twenty- ninth year of 
King Henry the Third,'* says he, " there came to the 
synod of the Bishop of Rochester, some friars ap- 
pearing to be of a new order ^ namely. Cross-bearers, 
or Crouched; so called, because they carried their 
crosses on staves. They gained a habitation from the 
wealthy men, showmg an unheard-of privilege granted 
them by the pope} viz., that no one should be allowed 
to reprove their order, or reproach or command them : 
they had also power granted to them to excommunicate 
such as should do so. All wise and discreet persons 
were astonished that sO many new orders should daily 
start up without aid, and that so many learned men, 
despising the rules of the blessed Benedict, and of 
the most magnificent St. Austin, should suddenly 
fly to new and unheard-of establishments : notwith- 
standing it had been enacted in general council, who 
admitted and authorized preachers and Minors* that 
from that time no new orders should be invented, 
or if invented, should not be admitted, lest those 
which were already received, should suflfer contempt.'* 

Their settlement on this spot, in the street named 
from them, the only footing they were ever allowed 
to have in London, was gained for them by two 
citizens, Ralph Hosier, and William Saberns, who 
bought a piece of ground of the neighbouring priory 
of the Holy Trinity, for that purpose, and after- 
wards themselves became Friars of the Cross. The 
last prior, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, was 
Robert Stretham, whose scandalously immoral life, 
according to" Stowe, hastened the dissolution of this 
monastery. The house itself stood at the comer of 

. • The Mhiore^sff, or Nuns of the Order of St. Qarc, having 
been invited into Kngland by l^lanche, Queen of Navarre, were 
founded by Edtnun*!, brother of King Edward the First,' in 1293; 
they had an abbey on the site ot the street thence called the Min<n'Us» 



Crutched Friars"; and tha ground extended over a 
great part of Tower Hill, the site of the old Navy 
Office, and of the present Trinity Corporation House. 
The church belonging to the monastery occupied a 
large portion of what is now called Savage t Gardens, 
and was of considerable size, consisting of a middle 
and side aisles, body and choir, in addition to side 
chapels, and several altars. On its destruction, the 
site first became a caipenter's yard, and the Friars* 
hall a glass-house, which house, says Stowe, burst 
out into a terrible fire in 1575; and having in it 
about 40,000 billets of wood, was consumed to the 
stone walls, which were so thick as to prevent the fin? . 
spreading further. The remaining space of the old 
monastery was built upon by Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
elder, in the reign of Henry the Eighth; and the 
mansion, afterwards inhabited by Lord Lumley, was 
called LumUy Hwie, No traces of this or of the 
convent now exist. 

There are^ however, on a neighbouring spot, and in 
the same parish of St. 01ave*s, some very ancient and 
ciurious dwellin'gs, well worthy of notice, called Mil- 
burns AltM'houses. This charitable foundation was 
erected and endowed by Alderman Sir John Bfilbum, 
in 1535, in Woodroff lane, (now Cooper's row,) leading 
to Tower Hill. All the houses have Gothic doors 
and windows, and stand partly towards the street, 
and partly in an adjoining court or yard, which is a 
portion, probably, of the fnary church-yard. The 
gateway leading to it is also of Gothic construction, 
and has above it, on a square stone, a low-relief of 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, who appears 
supported by seven angels on a cloud. A Latin in- 
scription records the name and pious design of the 
founder. 

There are at present sixteen tenements, the occu- 
pants receiving their dwelling rent-free, and 2s. Ad. a 
week each, the first of every month. The management 
is vested in the Draper's company, of which Milburn 
was a member. By his original constitution, the alms- 
people belonging to this charity, then styled beads- 
men, were to come daily into the friars* church, close 
adjoining, and to seat themselves near their bene- 
factor's tomb, which he had caused to be built during 
his life. Mass was to begin early in the morning, at 
the altar called Our lady's altar, in the middle aisle, 
where the said poor beadsmen, before the begin- 
ning of mass, " one of them standing right over 
against the other, and encompassing the tomb of Sir 
John Milburn," were, two and two of them together, to 
say the Psalm De profundis, (cxxx.) and a Pater-noster, 
Ave, and Creed, with a collect thereto belonging ; and 
such of them as could not repeat the Psalm were to 
say the Patcr-noster, Ave, and Creed only, for the 
prosperous state of the said Sir John, his wife, and 
children, &c., while living, and afterwards for the 
repose of their souls when dead, under the erroneous 
idea that the intercession of survivors could prevail 
for the peace of departed souls ! 

t So called from VtBCount Sarage, who resided there, and whose 
relative, Thomas Lord Colchester, of the Savage family, gave tlic 
name to Colchester-street, near the same spot. In Savage-gardens 
also dwelt Viscount Brouncker, the first President of the {Royal 
Society, and Master of St. Katherine*s ; Sir Denny Ashburnharo, 
and the famous Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 



Thxrs is no difference between anger and madness but 
continuance, for raging anger is a short madness. What 
else argues the shaking of the hands and lips, paleness or 
redneis, or aweUing of the face, glaring of the eyes, stam- 
mering of the tongue, stamping with the feet, unsteady 
motions of the whole body, rash actions which we remember 
not to have done, distracted and wild speeches ? And mad- 
ness, again, is nothing but a continued rage ; yea, some 
madness rageth not: such mild madness is more toknlila> 
than frequent and furious anger.— -Bishop Halli-'^*^^ 
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MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 



I AM now alone m my chamber. The fanily have long 
since retired. I have heard their steps die away« and the 
doors clap to after them. The murmur of voices and the 
peal of remote laughter no longer reach the ear. I^he clock 
from the church, in which so many of the former in-* 
habitants of this house lie buried, has chimed the asvfi^ 
hour of midnight. 

I have sat hy the window, and mused upon the dusky 
landscape, watching the lights disappearing one by one 
from the distant village; and the moon, rising in her silent 
majesty, and leading up all the silver porno of heaven. As 
I have gazed upon these quiet groves, ana shadowy laWns, 
silvered over and impermstly lighted by streaks of dewy 
moonshine, my mind nas been crowded by " thick coming 
fancies'* concerning those spiritual beings which 

:.... Walk the earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep. 

Are there, indeed, such beings? Is this space between 
us and the Deity filled up by innumerable orders of 
spiritual beings forming the same gradations between the 
human soul and divine perfection, that we see prevailing 
from humanity down to the meanest insect? It is a sublime 
and beautiful doctrine inculcated by the early fathers, that 
there are guardian angels appointed to watch over cities 
and nations, to take care of good men, and to guard and 
guide the steps of helpless infancy. Even the doctrine of 
departed spirits returning to visit the scenes and beings 
which were dear to them during the Oodles* existence, 
though it has been debased by the absurd superstitions of 
the vulgar, in itself is awfully solemn and sublime. 

However lightly it may be ridiculed, yet, the attention 
involuntarily yielded to it whenever it is made the subject 
of serious discussion, and its prevalence in all ages and 
countries, even among newly-cUacovered nations tSai have 
had no previous interchange of thought with other parts 
of the world, prove it to be one of thos^ mysterious and 
instinctive beliefs, to which, if left to ourselves, we should 
naturally incline. 

In spite of all the pride of reason and phHosophy, a 
vague doubt will still lurk in the mind, and perhaps will 
never be eradicated, as it is a matter that does not admit 
of positive demonstration. Who yet has been able to 
comprehend and describe the nature of the socd; its 
mysterious connexion with the body ; or in what part of 
the frame it is situated? We know merely that it does 
exist: but whence it came, and when it entered into us, and 
how it is retained, and where it is seated, and how it 
operates, are all matters of mere speculation, and contra- 
dictory theories. If, then, we are ignorant of this spiritual 
essence, even while it forms a part of ourselves, and is 
continually present to our consciousness, how can we pretend 
to ascertain or deny its powers and operations, when released 
from its fleshy prison-house? 

Every thing connected with our spiritual nature is full 
of doubt and difficult}^. ** We are tearfully and wonder- 
fully made :'* we are surrounded b^ mysteries, and we are 
mystcrtes even to ourselves. It is more the manner in 
which this superstition has been degraded, than its 
intrinsic absurdity, that has brought it into contempt 
Raise it above the frivolous purposes to which it has been 
applied, strip it of Uie gloom and horror with which it has 
been envelop(9d, and there is none, in the whole circle 
of visionary creeds, that could more delightfully elevate 
the imagination, or more tenderiy affect the heart. It 
would become a sovereign comfort at the bed of death, 
soothing the bitter tear wrung from us by the agony of 
mortal separation. 

What could be more consoling than Uie idea that the 
souls of those we once loved were permitted to return and 
watch over our welfare ?-"that affectionate and guardian 
spirits sat by our pillows when we slept, keening a \igil 
over our most helpless hours ?'-Hhat beauty ana innocence, 
which had languished into the tomb, yet smiled unseen 
around us, revealing themselves in those blest dreams 
wherein we live over again the hours of past endearments? 
A belief of this kind, would, I should think, be a new 
incentive to virtue, rendering us circumspect, even in our 
most secret momenta, from the idea that those we once 
loved and honoured were invisible witnesses of all our 
actions. 

It would take away, too, from that loneliness and desti- 
tution, which we are apt to fei^ more and more as we ffet 
on m our pilgrimage through the wil^rnest of thit wond» 
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and find that those who set forward with us lovini 
cheerily, on the joumeva have one by olie 
horn oiir siAe. Place the sup^stiiioa in <hii ^_ 
confess I should like to be a oeUever ia if.i^'^A m0tlflk 
in it that is incompatible with the tender ana mercifu 
nature of our religion, or revolting to the wishes and afTec* 
tions of tjtie heart ^ ^ 

Theie are departed beings that I hare lov#d m I neyiit 
again shall love in this worid; that have loved me as I 
never again shall be loved. If such beings do ever retain 
in their blessed spheres the attachments whiqii Jthev f^ft 
on earth; if Uti&f take an interest in the poor tiMtmsa of 
transient mortality, and are permitted to noM oommunion 
with those whom they have loved on earth; I feel as if now, 
at this deep hour of night, in this silence and solitude, I 
could receive their visitation with the most solmn but 
unalloyed delight. 

In truth, such visitations wOuld be too hi^^py for this 
world : they would take away from the bounds and barriers 
that hem us in, and keep us firom each other. Our existenoe 
is doomed to be made up of transient emlvaeest and long 
separations. The most intimate firiendship-^f what brief 
and scattered portions of time does it consist t We U^e 
each other by the hand; and we exchange a few words 
and looks of kindness; and we rejoice tocher fbr a few 
short moments; and then davs, montlis, years intervene, 
and we have no intercourse with each other. Or if we dwell 
together for a season, the grave soon doses its gates, and 
cuts off all further communion ; and our spirits must remain 
in separation and widowhood, until they meet again in that 
more perfect state of being, where soul shall dwell with 
•oul, and there shall be no such thing as death, or absence, 
or any other interruption of our union. — Washington 

jRTIZfO. 
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The rain is o*^.— How dttuw and bright 

Ton pearly douds reposing He 1 
Cloud above doud, a glorious sight* 

Contrastiag with the daik blue dcy t 

In grateful silenoe earth reoeivea 
The general blessing; fre^ and fkir. 

Each flower expands its little leavesy 
As glad the common joy to share. 

The sofiened sunbeams poor around 

A fiiiry light, uncertain, palet 
The wind flows cool { the acented grotind 

Is breathfaig odours on the gale. ^ 
*3nd yon rich dotids* majestic pile, 

Methiaks some q>irit of tbeahr. 
Might rest to gaze below awht(e» 

Then turn to bathe and ro%*el tlierc« 

Tlie sun breaks forth— from oflp the eoeao, * 
Its floating veU of mist is flung; 

And all the wilderness of green 
With trembling drops of light, is hung; T: 

Now ga7.e on nature-^yet the same,— <^ , 
Glowing with life, by breezes itsiai^ 

Luxuriant lovely, as she came , :■ 

Fresh in her youth frotia God's owiiiuu4. -. 

Hear tine rieh^'mfrfllb if tliat voice, ' 

Which sounds Anomidl below, above^ 

She calls h# i)lil<freli fo rejoice,' 
And round thrai throws her arms ol* lom 

Drink in her iiifluenee*-4ow-bom oare^ 
And aU the teain of mean desire^ 

Refuse te breathe this holy air. 
And *xnid this living light expire. 



Galileo, the most profound philosopher of his age, wlien 
interrogated by the Inquisition as fohiabeliefin aSiipYeme 
Being, replied pointing to a straw on the floor of his dun* 
goon, that from the structure of that object alone he would 
infer with cer^nty the existence of an intelligent Creator. 
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GOTTINGEN. 

GoTTiNGEN is a German city of some importance, 
feiluatcd in the kingdom of ^Hanover. It was for- 
merly comprised in the principality of Kalenberg, and 
is now the chief town of the principality of Gottingen, 
>yhich is one of the eleven provinces composing the 
kingdom. It stands on the banks of the little river 
Leine, at the end of a long valley; the country 
around it is spoken of as delightful, both for its fertility 
v.nd the beauty of its scenery. The town itself has a 
very favourable appearance ; Mr. Russell calls it " one 
of the most agreeable and cleanly-looking towns in 
Germany," and Mr. Hodgskin says that " without 
having any very good buildings, it is altogether a neat 
clean-looking town." The streets are wide and 
regular, and for the most part possess the rare 
advantage of being furnished with paVements; the 
houses are chiefly modem, and though exhibiting 
few pretensions to elegance, are characterized by a 
neat, light, and airy appearance, very different from 
that presented by some other University towns in 
Germany. 

The city is encircled by ramparts, which are used 
as public walks ; it has no suburbs beyond the walls, 
but simply gardens and orchards. Tlie public squares 
are three in number ^ the principal of them is the 
Market Fkce, which is decorated with a handsome 
fountain. There are five or six churches; one of 
them, the Church of St. Nicholas, is represented in 
our engraving. The number of inhabitants is about 
1 0,000, and tbe greater part of them are Lutherans. 
The hnportance of Gottingen is chiefly derived 
from its University; indeed, it was a place of scarcely 
any note at all until the foundation of that establish- 
ment, to the growth of which its own increase and 
prosperity are entirely attributable. It would be 
more pleasant, as Mr. Hodgskin observes, could we 
trace the increase of Gottingen to natural causes, 
which having a permanent existence, might ensure a 
continuance of prosperity. The town had been 
lying in a state of ruin ever since the Thirty Years' 
War, when George the Second, and his minister 
!Munchausen, selected it in 1 733 as a proper place in 
which to establish a University. ^ Of so little conse- 
quence was GMtingen before that period, that many 
of the professors who were invited to it, are said 
hardly to have known in what quarter of Germany 
it was situated. The first instruction was given in 
store-houses, and the inhabitants are said to have re- 
garded the first anatomical professor with great horror. 
They nick-named him a man-flayer, and could not, 
even by bribes, be induced to bring him wood and 
water. 

The University was opened in 1735, exactly 100 
years ago, and dedicated two years afterwards; it 
bears the royal title of Georgia Augusta. The repu- 
tation of its professors and the number of its students 
increased quickly, and Gtittingen soon became by far 
the most celebrated and flourishing of the German 
Universities. It would appear at &e present day to 
liave lost that pre-eminent rank, but still its fame is 
5iigh. It is the National University not only of 
Ilaiioyer, but also of Brunswick and Nassau, the 
iuhabitanta of which states consider it their alma 
Plater p every one of them who seeks an employment 
under the government of either, must study in it for 
a certain period. The- Rector of the Universfty is 
always the King of Hanover; in that capacity, the 
oificc is at present held by our own sovereign. 

The professors of this University are not very 
highly paid ; their emokunents consist of an allow- 
ance from the government, for their lectures in the 



particular departments tq which they are appointed, 
and of the fees which thoy derive from the atudents 
for lectures which thoy please to give upon subjects 
not comprised withhi \fk It-^ a-^trange peculiarity of 
the German Universities, that a professor ma7 give 
lectures on any topic, however little coQ;nected with 
the department assigned to him ; and m|iy thds ittter* 
fere, if he choose, with the provinces of his colleagues. 
He must teach his own branch of learning, but he 
may also lecture upon any othcr^ " the professor 
of Latin must teach Latin, but if he chooses he 
may lecture on Mathematics. Thus it becomes a 
practical question, who is held to be the more able 
instructor; and if the mathematics of a professor of 
Greek be reckoned better than those of the regular 
mathematical professor, the latter must be content to 
lose his scholars and his fees." 

The library which is attached to this establishment 
is always spoken of as excellent, and a great attrac- 
tion for the teacher and the learner ; it is this indeed 
which, in a great measure, renders a professor's 
chair at Gottingen so desirable. It is more usefnl 
than splendid, the object of those by whom it 
has been formed having been rather to collect the 
solid learning and literature of the world, than 
curious and sumptuous specimens of the art of 
printing. Wlien Heyne took charge of it ui 1763, it 
possessed only 60,000 volumes; it now counts nearly 
200,000. 

The establishment of Uniyersities in other parts of 
Germany of late years, has mliterially affected the 
interests of that of Gottingen ; the superior talent 
and scientific opportunities which Beriin possesses, 
have recently caused a material din^ution of stu- 
dents. In 1818 they were 1158, and the professors 
and teachers 70; in 1829y there were 1264 students, 
and 89 teachers. The number of professors, lec- 
turers, &c. appears extremely great; but so it is 
in all German Universities. In 1833 the number of 
students did not exceed 700 or 800. 

About one-half of the number of students are 
generally foreigners, — ^that is to say, not natives of 
the kingdom of Hanover; though by far the greater 
portion are natives of Germany. Hie proportion 
of lawyers appears to be extravagantly large ; ac- 
cording to Mr. Russell, more than one-half of the 
whole number of students in 1821, entered for 
the law. " The reason of this," he says, '' is that 
from the mode of arrangement common to all 
the German states, there is an immense assemblage 
of small offices connected with the administration 
of justice, to which, trifling as the competence 
they afford may be, numbers of young men look 
forward as their destination, and which require a 
legal education, or at least what passes for a legal 
education. It is true that such a person is badly 
paid; but then to say nothing of his own chicane, 
there are legal imposts on the litigants, which give 
liim a direct interest in fomenting and protracting 
suits; and under so imperfect a system of control as 
every where prevails, he must be a marvellously stu- 
pid, or a, marvellously honest Dorfirichier (village 
judge,) who cannot raise his genins to a very ample 
recompense for his talents. "Die same person is occa- 
sionally judge in two different small districts. It 
sometimes happens that it is necessary for the judge 
of the one to notify something that has happened, — 
the escape of a thief for instance, — ^to the judge of the 
other; and instances have actually occurred of the 
same person in the one capacity, writing a letter to 
himself in the other, and then answering his own. 
letter, that he might lose none of the fees attached to 
the performance of these dutiesy'V^jOOQlC 
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PROGRESSrVE MOTION IN MAN. 
Strictly speaking, it is impossible for even the 
strongest man to remain on his legs, in precisely the 
same position, for any considerable length of time. 
The muscles in action soon become fatigued, and re- 
quire to be relieved by varying the points of support, 
so as to bring other muscles into play. Hence the 
weight of the body is transferred alternately from one 
foot to the other. The action of standing consists, in 
fact, of a series of small and imperceptible motions, by 
which the centre of gravity is perpetually shifted from 
one part of the base to another; the tendency to fall 
to any one side being quickly counteracted by an in- 
sensible movement in a contrary direction. Long 
habit has rendered us unconscious of these exertions, 
which we are, nevertheless, continually making; but a 
child, learning to walk, finds it difficult to accomplish 
them successfully. It is one among those arts which 
he has to acquire, and which costs him, in the appren* 
ticcship, many painful efforts, and many discouraging 
falls. But whenever nature is the teacher, the scholar 
makes rapid progress in learning; and no sooner 
have the muscles acquired the necessary strength, 
than the child becomes an adept in balancing its body 
in various attitudes, and, in a very short time, is un- 
conscious that these actions require exertion. 

In walking, the first effort that is made consists in 
transferring the whole weight of the body upon one 
foot, with a view to fix it on the ground 3 and then 
the other foot, being at liberty, is brought forwards. 
By this action, the centre of gravity is made to advance, 
till it passes beyond the base of the foot: in 
this situation the body, being unsupported, falls 
through a certain space, and would continue its 
descent, were it not that it is received on the other 
foot, which, by this time, has been set upon the 
ground. This falling of the body would, if not im- 
mediately checked, become very sensible; as happens 
when, on walking inattentively, the foot we had ad- 
vanced comes down to a lower level than we were 
prepared for; in which case the body, having acquired 
a certain- velocity by its greater descent, receives a 
sudden shock when that velocity is checked, and 
thus a disagreeable jar is given to the whole frame. 

While the weight of the body is thus transferred 
alternately from one foot to the other, the centre of 
gravity not only rises and falls, so as to describe, at 
every step, a small arch, but also vibrates from side 
to side, so that the series of curves it describes are 
somewhat complicated in their form. This undula- 
tion of the body, ^m one foot to the other, would 
scarcely ever be performed with perfect equality on 
both sides, if we trusted wholly to the sensations 
communicated by the muscles, and if we were not 
guided by the sense of sight, or some other substitute. 
Thus a person blindfolded cannot walk far in a 
straight line ; for even on a level plain, he will incline 
unconsciously either to the right hand or to the left. 
In all quadrupeds, the fore extremities, more or 
less, contribute to the support and progression of 
the body : it is only in man that they are wholly 
exempted from these offices. In the power of exe- 
cuting an infinite variety of movements and of 
actions, requiring either strength, delicacy, or preci- 
sion, the human arm and hand, considered in their 
Inechanism alone, arc structures of unrivalled excel- 
lence i and, when viewed in relation to the intellectual 
energies to which they are subservient, plainly reveal 
to us the Divine source from which have emanated 
this exquisite workmanship, and these admirable 
adjustments, so fitted to excite the deepest veneration, 
and to fill us with never-ceasing wonder. 
[Dr. Roor'i Bridgewater Trfatue.J 
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Brewing. 
Bkforb the malt can be used, it must be around, or 
crushed; this operation must be performed with care: it 
the grain be reduced to powder, it clogs, or forms a paste 
with the water in mashing; if, on the other hand, the skin 
or shell of the seed be not sufficiently broken to detach it 
from the farina within, all the goodness of the malt will not 
be extracted in the next prooess. 

This is mashin^p and consists in making a deooction of 
the ground malt m hot water, for the purpose of dissolving 
all the saceharine matter. To produoe this effect, the 
water must not be boiling ; the prernse degree of temperature 
deoendB on the kind of malt, iVom 170 to 190 degrees of 
Fahrenheit may be considered as the limits. The more the 
malt hai t)een dried, the hotter may be the water. 

Thd mashing is dona in a Teasel called the mash-tun; 
and while the grain is soaking, it requires to be well stirred 
about, for if it were not, the malt, bMng heavier than wat«»r, 
would lie at the bottom, and only the upper stratum would 
be acted on by the water. In Amall breweries, the stirring 
is done by hand ; a small, stout frame, of a rhomboidal form, 
fixed at the end of a long handle, being used for the 
purpose: but in large public breweri||s, where the mash-tun 
IS an immense vat, capable of containing several thousand 
gallons, a stout, upright post, carrying a horisontal arm, is 
fixed in the middle of the vat, and is kept turning round 
by a steam-engine ; a series of rakes are appended to the 
arm, which effectually stir up the malt, and mingle it with 
the water. 

The water when it has dissolved the saccharine matter of 
the malt is called wort; and in order to draw it off clear 
from the grain, the mash-tun is made with a double, or 
felse bottom, the upper one, being perforated with small 
holes, acts as a sieve, and strains the wort, the tap being 
inserted between the two bottoms. 

The first ouantity being thus drawn off, more hot water, 
and of a higher temperature, is poured on the grains, and 
left to stand a longer time; by this a ftirther portion of 
sugar is obtained firom the malt, but this is inferior in 
quality as well as quantity, the heat of the liquor having 
also extracted other principles which injure the flavour, la 
many cases, the grain is submitted to a third, and even a 
fourth mashing; and, in public breweries, beer of different 
qualities, is prepared from these different worts. 

The wort is a clear, thin liquor, having a sweet sickly 
taste, and partaking of the colour of the malt. From the 
mash- tun it is received into a vessel called an under-hack, 
from which it is pumned into a copper to be boiled. In small 
breweries, the scconct vat is dispensed with, and the wort is 
poured into the copper from the mash-tun ; but in cither 
case it should be got into the copper as soon as possible : 
first, that no heat may be lost unnecessarily, and secondly, 
because if left standing to cool, it would soon begin to fer- 
ment, and would be spoilt. The object in rebelling the 
wort, is to strengthen the liquor by evaporating some of 
the water, and to improve its flavour, and increase its 
power of keeping, by the admixture of some vegetable 
bitter principle, and the hop is generally used for tho 
purpose. 

Thb Hop is a perennial-rootod plant, with an annual- 
climbing stem; it belongs to the same order as the common 
nettle, and is dioscious, tho male and female flowers being 
produced on different plants; the latter are collected in 
neads, each ilower having a large, membranous, floml leaf 
beneath it, which give the whole an ap})earance resembling 
that of a flr-cone. The hop is cultivated in Kent, Hamp- 
shire, Essex, and Worcestershire; it is a tender plant, 
hable to bo affected by blight and insects, so that the crop 
is precarious, notwithi>tau<liiig the care bostowed on it 
during every period of its growth: tall stakes are put for it 
to climb up, and its elegant vine-like foliage wreathing 
round these supports, have eaubcd a hop^ground to be 
called tho English vineyard. 

Though originally introduced into this country from 
abroad, the hop lias become partly naturalized, and grows 
wild in our hedgoii; but as it is the heads of female flowers 
that are used, the female plant alono is cultivated. The 
blossoms are gathered in September, tho vines are out down, 
the stakes pulled up with tlio plants still clinging to them, 
and are laid across a rough kind of crib or bin made of 
boards, and having four handles by which it may be earned. 
Boys and girls carefully pick off the heads of flowers, and 
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ftame effect is produced by putting the hops in a muslin 
bag, and hanging it in the copper, which allows of their 
being withdrawn when sufficient hitter principle hat been 
extracted from them, and obviates the necessity for strain- 
ing the liquor after boiling, as must otherwise be done, to 
separate the hops from it. 

The wort is drawn off from the boiler into a vessel called 
tlie cooler: the object now being to cool the liquid as 
rapidly as possible, this vessel is made shallow, so that a 
large surface may be presented to the air to accelerate the' 
escape of the heat, and the wort is seldom suffered to lie 
more than three or four inches deep in the cooler. If the 
liquor were suffered to cool slowly in deep vessels, there 
would be danger of its turning sour before the proper 
fermentation wa« carried far enough 

When the temperature of the liquid is reduced to about 
sixty degrees, the wort is allowed to run from the coolers 
into the fermenHng-vat^ or tun, and the proper proportion 
of yeast is added, and well mixed up with it, to accelerate 
the process of working^ as the fermentation is technically 
called. This chemical action causes a froth to rise on the 
surfiice, and the gas evolved produces, by its escape, a 
hissing sound: when the fermentation has passed its maxi- 
mum, the yellowish foam, which had increased considerably, 
and consisted of large bubbles, begins to subside^i and at a 
certain stage is skimmed off and preser\ed, this foam 
being the yeast used for baking. (See Baking.) 

It is now necessai^' to arrest the fermentation, lest it 
should pass on to the acetous, or lest inst^d of fermented 
ale or beer, with spirit or flavour, we should have a cask of 
alegar or vinegar. Td «ffect this eheck, the liquor is drawn 
off irom the fermenting-vat, into smaller casks, which are 
suffered to stand a few days with tbeir buag-boles openy to 
allow the escape of the carbonic acid gas, which is again 
evolved in considerable quantities. The agitation of the 
liquor caused by drawing it ott, renews the fermentatioii» 
and if the gas were confined by closing the vessel, it would, 
by expanding, cither burst the cask, or at least drive out 
the cork, and waste the beer, an accident that happem 
firequently,.notwithstanding this precaution, especially jn 
warm weather. 

When the working in the small casks again subsides, the 
bung is driven in, and the process of brewing is concluded, 
but a considerable time should be allowed to pass before 
the liquor is drank. The obiect of this delay is to allow the 
beer to fine itself, or to afiow the sediment of yeast and 
other matters, to separate from the rest and subside. To 
aave this delay, which, in large concerns, would be pro- 
ductive of loss, owing to the warehouse-room necessary Ibr 
atoring the casks, and the stagnation of capital, brewers 
fine the drink by pouring into each cask a small quantity 
of a solution of isingUiss, in stale beer, the effect of which 
IS to clarify the liquor in a few hours 

There are two princqwd kinds of malt-liquor, of which 
all others are only varieties,— Por^ and Ale; and these 
only differ in the former being of a deeper colour, which iu 
or was, given by the malt being d^ied quickly, or slightly 
scorched. But as malt thus"i»repar0d to impart colour, does 
not contain so ^rnuch saccharine matter as the pale malt. 



drop them into the crib, 
which is removed when it 
is ftill. The fidwers are 
dried in a kiln as malt is, 
and are afterwards ckwely 
paeked ibr preservation, in 
laree sacka, called bags, 
Kna pockets, 

A PftOPBR qmntity of the 
dried hop-flowei^ are put 
into the copper to be 
boiled with the wort: in 
large breweries, there is a 
piston, with a cross frame 
at bottom, made to fit a 
hole in the lid of the 
copper, or boiler; this piston 
is kept moving up and 
down, and stirring up the 
liquid, .to prevent the hops 
from settling at the bottom, 
and being burnt, an acci- 
dent that would injure the 
flavour ef the beer. The 
and is consequently more expensive, since more must be 
used to produoe beer of the same strength, Spanish 
liquorice* burnt sugar, and ftec^uently less innocent substi- 
tutes *, are had recourse to for imparting that dark colour 
so absurdly prized by porter-drinkers. The Kentish bop, 
as being stronser and more pungent, is employed in brewing 
this liquor ; wnile the best ale is obtained fifom pale malt, 
and the Worcestershire hop. 

Table-beer, of diffbrent strength, is only the produce of 
the second or third mashings in ale-brewing. 

It sliould be mentioned that maltimf is by no means 
essential to obtaining fermented liquor from barley or other 
grain ; good beer, and equall^r strong, may be brewed from 
raw barley, but the process is more troublesome, and the 
liquor is more liable to turn sour. The use of raw grain in 
brewing is also forbidden by our Excise laws. 

Pearl-barley, used for making puddingt» barley'^water, 
&c., is prepared in the following manner. The grain, 
when coarsely ground, ia boulted in the usual way, and the 
hard grains leu in the separator consist of the embiyo of 
the seed, or the finest part of the meal: this meal is 
ground between wooden cvlinders, which work in a tin-plate 
box, pierced with rough holes, like a grater ; this proceas 
rounds off the grains and polishes their surfiu«b i¥heal 
treated in the same mode is eaUed atmoUmh 

IifDtAN Cork. 
This plant is also known by the names of Maize and 
Turk^'Com; the latter name has been bestowed on it, 
because it is generally cultivated in the Levant ; though if 
this were a valid reason for bestowing an appellation, 
Maice might be called the com of every country the lati- 
tude of which does not exceed 4(>^, Next to rice it auppliea 
food to the greatest number of the human race. 

Maize is the largest and handsomest of al^tbe grasses 
cultivated fbr food ; when growing luxuriant^ it has the 
character of a tropical plant, attaining a hei[(ht of from 
five to six feet, while its broad leaves springing from its 
straight thick stem, its elegant spike of male flowers at 
the sUD^mit, and the two or three thick ears of female 
flowers, with their silken tufts rising fh>m the end of the 
membraneous spathe enveloping the grain,, present 
altogether a combination of form rarely surpassed. 

Maize furnishes abundance of flour, but this does not 
possess sufficient gluten to allow of its making good bread; 
accoidingly, when it is employed fi)r this purpose, a large 
proportion of wheat-flour is added. Attempts have been 
made to extend the cultivation of this plant in England, 
but as yet without success ; for though the mean tempera- 
ture of our summer is sufficient t9 ripen it, a cold and wet 
one renden the crop fhutless. As a garden-vegetable it 
•uceeeds perfectly, and deserves more general culture, Ibr 
the ears boiled, when green, are of a delicate flavour. 

There is no domestic animal or bird that does not prefer 
maize to all other com; poultry of all kinds fintten on it, 
and oxen, horses, and sheep lOl eat it with avidity. In 

* It ht» been afcertaincd that opiam, henbane, Cocculus iadicos 
aloes, quusia, gentiaa, worrawood, horehonnd, ctMiGajn, cinfer, 
sulphate of iron, potash, lime, salt, mm multU alti«/hare been wik 
isuigredicntsm London poigf^iti^ed by V^OOgfe 
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eoan.tne8 where it it cultivated largely, a great deal is 
sown broad-cast, and cut for fodder like other grass, when 
th« stems are a foot or eighteen inches high. 




' Hiixe, OR iin>fAir comk 

In Piedmont and Lombardy the flour of Maiae it em- 
ployed in the preparation xtf laany diahes, which have the 
generic name Of j^^^nio. 

Rics. 
Thxiuk aie few pleasant assoclationa eonnected witti the 
name of this genaa of Cerealia ; it eonstitntes the food of 
the greatest ^^iwrt of the human race, but wherever it is so 
extenacveiy used( the po|mlatieii are in the poorest and 
lowest state dbnsisteni with the civilisation of any long- 
estal^hed sodety*^^ The friend of his species must rejoice 
m every circumstance thai tends to raise the stslndard of 
the common food of the people. A peasantry accustomed 
to Qonsider wbeaten bread as a necessary of life, must be 
as certainly and as ^ar removed from all apprehensions of 
absolute famine, as they are from Xhp oppressed and de- 
graded state of one that livcfli on rice. If any extraordinary 
natural occurrences were to diminish or injure the grain- 
crop of Britain, so that tiie lower orders were reduced to 
employ b4u, orbaHey, or rye, for. thei^ bread, ^ejr would 
regard it as 8|0 iptolerable a grievance, that all their enoK 
gies wonli^ 1^ rbiisedto remedy the evil* .Not so Uie popu- 
lation of a eountryjike, China and th^a greatest psirt of 
India, which, for a^e^,' h'as.iH oarico^ or whicli haa boon 
brought up to consider the scanti^t i^nd poorest diet all 
they are entitled to or can reaulre ; if that fail, their en- 
feebled bodies are incapable or any additional exertion, and 
they possess no moral incentive to the attempt ; they have 
no inferior scale Of food to fall back upon, so, regardinjg 
the calamity as ine\'itable, they abandon themselves to their 
fate; and die by thousands from absolute want. 

But it must be understood, that it is only as the sole or 
principal grain for food, that we depbre its*^ extensive cul- 
ture ; in combination with other grain, rice is both a nutri- 
tious and agreeable addition to our tables; and that it is 
considered so, is proved by the preat increase in the quan- 
tities imported into Britain within the last ten yeara* 

Rice succeeds best in a low marshy soil; in, most 
countries, indeed, it is raised on lands which are abso- 
lutely flooded for weeks together ; hence its cultivation 
IS the most unhealthy of all agricultural pursuitSr The 
seed is sown in drills, sufticicntiy wide apart to admit 
of deep and frequent inter-tillage; the water is then 
let on for a week or ten days, which promotes the 
germination of the gniin, and when this takes place the 
water is drawn olf. The fields are lei^ dry for a month or 
more, till the young plants are three or four inches high, 



when the plantations are again flooded, and left in that 
state for two or three weeks; this soaking destroys the 
weeds which have sprung up with the rice. After tliis the 
planU are left dry till the ears are formed, being repeatedly 
hoed between and kept clear of weeds ; the irrigation is 
again renewed, and the water left on the ground till the 
grain is ripe, which, in Carolina, it generally is in August. 
The rice is cut with a sickle like com. 

The outer skin, or the husk, adheres more closely to the 
seed of rice than it does to that of wheat; the former 
grain is not, therefore, threshed, but is pass^ between 
millstones, placed far enough apart just to separate the 
seed' from tlie husk widiout bruising it. The grain is then 
pounded in large mortars to free it from the pellicle, which 
constitutes the true fruit, this operation corresponding to 
the boulting of wheat. 

Latterly, rice has been imported from Bengai with the 
husk on, because it is found to keep better m that state 
than when cleaned ; this is called paddee. Most of the 
suppl)r to Britain comes from India or from Carolina. 

Brelkd can be made from rice, but it soon becomes dry 
and harsh. In the years of scarcity of com, rice has been 
mixed with wheat to make bread, but its principal con 
sumption in England is for puddings, and in other dishes. 

THE RAINfiOW. 

Trk evening was glorious, and light through the trees 

PlayM the sunshine and'rain-drops, the birds and the breeze. 

The landscape, outstretching in loveliness, lay 

On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 

For the Queen of the Spring, as she passed down the vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale; 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the houiv. 

And flush in her footstepa sprang herbage and flowers. 

The skiesy like a banner in sunset QBroll*d, 

0*er the west threw their q^dendour of azm^ and gold, 

But one cloud at a distance roee dense, and increased. 

Till its margin of black toudi'd the zenith, and east. 

We gazed on the scenes, while around us they glow*d, 

When a virion of beanty appeared on the clond ;«- 

'Twas not like the San, as at ndd-day we view, 

Nor the Moon, that rolls nightly through star-light and blue. 

Like a spirit, it cama in the van of a storm ! 

And ^e eye and the heart, hail*d its beautiful form. 

Tor it lookM not severe, like an Angel of Wrath, 

But its garment of brightness illumed its dark path. 

In the hues of its grandeur, sublimely it stood, 

O'er the river, the village, the field, and the wood ; 

And river, field, village, and woodlands p-ew bright, 

As conscious they gave and afforded dehght 

'Twaa the bow of Omnipotence; bent in His hand, 

Whose grasp s^ Creation the universe spann'd; 

'Twas tl^e presence of God, in a symbol sublime; 

Uia vow from the flood to the exit of tim^! 

Not dreadHs], as vi^en iik the whirlwind he pleads, 

When sUarma are hia ohariet> and lightnings his steeds. 

The bhkck clonda hiahanner of vongeanca anfurl*d, 

And thnndier lus Toiee to a gmitHrtrasken world;--^ 

Li tilef breath of Ins presence, when thousands expu-e. 

And seaa boil with fnry, and rocks bum with fire, 

And the sword, and the plagQe<4pbt, with death strew the pUiu, 

And vultwes, and wolves, are the graves of the slain t 

Not such was the Itainbow, that beautiful one ! 

Whose arch was reftaction, its ke^r-stone— the Sun ; 

A pavilion it scem*d which the Deity graced, 

And Justice and Mercy met there, and embraced. 

Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like Love o*er a death-conch, or Hope o*er the tomb; 

Then left the dark scene t whence it slowly retured, 

As Love had just vamshed| or Hope had eiq^u'ed. 

1 gazed not alone en that aoaroe of my aong : 

ToaU who beheld it, these venea belong; 

Its preaenoe loail waa the path of the Lord ! 

Each full heart eaq[Mmdedy--<grew warm, and adored! 

Like a Timt— the conrerse of friends— or a day, 

That bow, from my sight, paaaed for ever away: 

Like that visit, that converse, that day^->to my heart. 

That bow from remembrance can never depart. 

*Ti8 a picture in memory distinctly defined. 

With the strong and nnperishing colours of mind: 

A part of my Mng beyond my control, t 

Beheld ontbat dond^aad transcribed on my80QL<-<!AMrBXi4^ 
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THE HEAD-STONE. 

Thb coffin was let down to the bottom of the grave, the 
planks were removed from the heaped-u]^ brinlC the first 
rattling clods had struck their knell, the quick shovelling 
was over, and the long, broad, skilfftUy-cut pieces of turf 
were aptly joined together, and trimly laid by the beating- 
spade, so that the newest mound in the church-yard was 
scarcely distinguishable from those that were ftown over 
by the undisturbed grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. 
The burial was toon oy«r; and the P^rty* with one con- 
senting motion, having uncovered their heads, in decent 
reverence of the place and occasion, were beginning to 
separate, and about to leave the church-yard. ^ 

Here some acquaintances, from distant parts of the 
parish, who had not had opportunity of addressing each 
other in the house that had belonged to the deceasM, nor 
in the course of the few hundred yards that the little pro- 
cession had to move over from his bed to his ^rave, were 
shakinff hands quietly but cheerfully, and inquiring after 
the welfare of each other s families. There, a small knot 
of neighbours were speaking, without exaggeration, of the 
respectable character which the deceased had borne, and 
mentioning to one aiiother little incidents of his life, some 
of them so remote as to be known only to the gray-headed 
persons of the group. While a few yards further removed 
^from the spot> were standing together parties who discussed 
ordinary concerns, such as the state of the markets, the 
promise of the season, or change of tenants ; but still with 
a sobriety of manner and voice that was insensibly pro- 
duced by the influence of the simple ceremony now closed, 
by the quiet graves around, and the shadow of the spire, 
and gray walls of the house of God. 

Two men yet stood together .at the head of the grave with 
countenances of sincere, but unimpassioned grief. Thev 
were brothers, the only sons of him who had been buriea. 
And there was something in their situation that naturally 
kept the eyes of many directed upon them, for a long time, 
and more intenUy than would have been the ease, had 
there been nothing more observable about them than the 
common symptoms of a common sorrow. But these two 
brothers, who were now standing at the head of then- 
father s grave, had for some years been totally estranged 
from each other, and the only words that had passed 
between ^m during all that time, had been ottered within 
a few days past, during the necessary preparations for the 
old man's funeral. 

No deep and deadly quarrel was between tnese brothers, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of this 
unnatural estrangement. Perhaps dim lealousies of their 
father s favour — selfish thoughts that will sometimes force 
themselves into poor men s hearts, respecting temporal ex- 
pectations — ^unaccommodating manners on both sides — 
taunting words that mean little when uttered, but which 
rankle and foster in remembrance— imagined opposition 
of interests, that, duly considered, would have been found 
one and the same— these, and many other causes, slight 
when single, but strong when rising up together in one 
baneful band, had gradually but fatally infected their hearts, 
till at last they who in youth had been seldom separate, and 
truly attached, now met at market, and, miserable to say, at 
chui'cb, with dark and averted faces, like different clansmen 
ihiring a feud. 

Surely if any thing could have soiloned their hearts 
towards each other, it must have been to stand silently, 
side by side, while the earth, stones, and clods, were falling 
down upon their father's coffin. And doubtless their 
hearts were so softened. But pride, though it cannot pre- 
vent the holy affections of nature from being felt, may 
prevent them from being shown ; and these two brothers 
stood there together, determined not to let each other know 
the mutual tenderness that, in spite of them, was gushing 
up in their hearts, and teaching them the unconfessed folly 
and wickedness of their causeless quarrel. 

A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came 
forward to plant it. The elder brother directed him how to 
place it — a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and cross- 
bones, chiselled not iiidely, and a few words inscribed. 
The younger brother regarded the operation with a troubled 
eye, and said, loud enough to be* heard by. several of the 
by-standers, "William, this was not kind in. you: you 
should have told me of this* I loved my father as well as 
you oould love him. You were Uie elder, and, it may be, 
the fkvourite son; but I had a right in nature to have 
joined you iu ordering this head-stone, had I not ?** 



During these words the stone tras sinking into the earth, 
and many persons who were on their way from the gwe 
returned. For a while the elder brother said nothing, tor 
h| had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have 
consulted his father s son in designing tlii^ last becoming 
mark of afifection and respect to his memory; so the stone 
was planted in silence, and now stood erect, among the 
other imostentatious memorials of the humble dead. 

The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that tl^ stone had been erected " by 
his affectionate sons.'* Tlie sight of these words seemed 
to soften the displeasure of the angry man, and he said, 
somewhat more mildly, •* Yes, we were his affectionate 
sons, and since my name is on the stone, I am satisfied, 
brother. We have not drawn together kindly of late years, 
and perhaps never may; but I acknowledge and respect 
your worth, and here, oefore our own Mends, and beibrc 
the fhends of our ikther, with my foot above his head, I 
express my willingness to be on other and better terms 
with you, and if we cannot command love in our hearts, let 
us, at least, brother, bar out all unkindness.*' 

The minister, who bad attended the fiinoral, and had 
somethittflr intrusted to him to say publicly before he left 
the churcm-yard, now came forward and asked the elder 
brother, why he spake not regarding this matter. He saw 
there was something of a cold and sullen pride rising up 
in his heart, for not easily may any man hope to dismiss 
from the chamber of his heart even the vilest guest, if 
once cherished there. With a solemn and almost severe 
air, he looked upon the relenting man, and then, changing 
his countenance into serenity, said gently— 

Behold how good a thing it is, I Together such as brethrsn are, 
And bow becoming well, | In unity to dwell. 

The time, the place, and this beautifrd expression of a 
natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, in which 
many kind, if not warm, affeotions dwelt; and the man 
thus appealed to bowed down his head and wept. " Give 
me your hand, brother;'* and it was giv6n, while a murmur 
of satisfoction arose from all present, and all hearts felt 
kindher and more humanely towards each othei 

As the brothers stood fervently, but composedly, gras^p- 
Lig each others hand, in the little hollow' that lay between 
toe grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their 
IVither, whose shroud was haply not yet still from the fall 
0/ dust to dust, the minister stood beside them with a 

reasant countenance, and said, '* I must fulfil the proini<c 
made to your father on his death-bed. I must read to 
you a few words which his hand wrote at an hour when his 
tongue denied its office. I must not say that you did your 
duty to your old fhther; for did he not often beseech you, 
apart from one another, to be reconciled, for your omh 
sakes as Christians, for his sake, and for the sake of the 
mother who bare you, and, Stephen, who died that you 
might be born ? When the palsy struck him for the last 
time, you were both absent, nor was it your fault that you 
were not beside the old man when he died. 

'* As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of you two alone. Tears were in 
his eyes; I saw them there,, and on his cheek, too, when 
no breath came from his lips. But of this no more. He 
died with this paper in his hand ; and he made me know that 
I was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey Lini. 
• My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in the grave, 
near the dust of your mother, depart not irora my burial tiU, 
in the name of God and Christ, you promise to love une 
another as you used to do. Dear boys, receive my blessiuir.' '* 

Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden ; and when the brothers had re- 
leased each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many 
went up to them, and in a single word or two, expi^ssoJ 
their joy at this perfect reconcilement. The brothers 
themselves walked away from the church-yard, arm iu arm 
with the minister to the manse. On the following Sabbath, 
thoy were seen sitting with their families in the same pew, 
and it was observed, that they read together ofiT the same 
Bible when the minister gave out the text, and that they 
sang together, taking hold of the psalm-book. Tlie same 
psalm was sung, (given out at their own request,) of which 
ono verse had been repeated at their father's grave ; a larger 
sum than usual was on that Sabbath found in the plate for 
the i)oor, for Love and Charity arc sisters. And ever after, 
both dating the peace and the troubles ol' this life, the 
hearts of the brotliora ^vere^^ BV^-^f^©^^^^"? ^*^^ 
they divided. — Wilsox. ^ . c 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON. 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albaii*8> and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, was the youngest son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and of Ann^, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to Khig 
Edward the Sixth. This lady was a good wife and 
mother, as well as an excellent classical scholar 5 and 
her son, doubtless, experienced in his childhood the 
happy effects of maternal education. While )ie was 
yet a boy, the signs of genius for which he was in 
after-life distinguished, began to show themselves. 
He answered questions which were put to him with a 
ripeness above his years, and with such gravity, that 
Queen Elizabeth would often call him her young lord 
keeper. While the children, his companions, were di- 
verting themselves near his father's house in St. James's 
Park, he went alone to the brick conduit to ascertain 
the cause of a singdlar echo ; and in his twelfth year he 
was meditating upon the laws of the imagination. 

At thirteen he was sent to Trinity CoUege, Cam- 
bridge, of which Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was then master ^ and he soon attracted 
attention, both for his high talents and for his dislike 
of the diry and barren course then followed in the 
University, — ^the philosophy of Aristotle -, real know- 
ledge being in his view ''not a couch whereupon to 
rest a searching and restless spirit 3 or a terrace for a 
wandering and variable mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a fort^ or commanding 
ground for strife and contention j or a shop for profit 
and sale ; but a rich store-house for the glory of the 
Creator, and the relief of man's estate*." 

At sixteen, he was sent to Paris under the care of 
Sir Amias Paulet, the English Ambassador at that 
'court, by whom, soon after his arrival^ he was fortu- 
nate enough to be intrusted with an important mission 
to the queen. His manner of executing it tended 
to raise his reputation, and on the death of his father, 
which occurred when Bacon was twenty, he returned 
to England from the French provinces^ possessed of 
the " golden opinions of all sorts of people," but 
dependent on his own exertions in a profession for 
his support. Politics he would have preferred, and he 
even sounded his uncle, the wary Lord Burleigh, 
towards securing some place under the crown, but in 
vain. To the sure profession of the law, therefore, 
he determined to devote himself, and was admitted a 
student of Gray's Inn, instead of venturing on the 
uncertain sea of politics. Such a mind as Bacon's 
cannot be supposed to have confined its researches 
within the narrow and perplexed study of precedents 
and authorities: it extended itself to the whole circle 
of science, by exploring the principles of universal 
justice, — the laws of law. During this legal and 
philosophical course, while making his way to the 
highest point which a lay subject could reach, and 
meditating on his immortal work, the Novum Organum, 
he found time for relaxation, gained the affections 
of the whole society of which he was a member, 
assisted in their festivities, and beautified their spa- 
cious garden t» 

When he was only twenty-six, he became a bencher, 
and at thirty was sworn Queen*s Counsel learned 
extraordinary^ an honour which till then had never 

* Montagu's valuable edition of Bacon's Works to whi^h we are 
indebted for materials for this paper. 

t The apartments in which Lord Bacon resided are said to be at 
No. I, Gray's Inn Square, on the north side, one pair of stairs. In 
the books in the steward's office, there are many of his autographs, 
being his admission, when a bencher, of die different students. He 
always delighted in gardens, Uiinking them conducive to the purest 
of human pleasures; and as Chancellor, he had the pleasure of 
signioe the patent for converting Lincoln s Inn Fields into walks, 
extending almost to the wall where his faithful friend B«n JoDfon 
had, when a boy, worked as a bricklayer. 



been conferred on any member of the profession. 
But disappointment was in store. Though related 
to Lord Burleigh, his intimacy was with the rivri 
peer, Devereux, Earl of Essex ; and when the office 
of Solicitor-General became vacant, he owed his 
rejection to the hostility of the heartless Burleigh. 
Essex, mortified almost as deeply as his friend, gene- 
rously undertook the care of Bacon's ftiture fortunes, 
and gave him an estate in the village of Twickenham. 
This friendship grew somewhat cold on Essex's ap- 
pointment as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Bacon having 
endeavoured to dissuade him from that unhappy enter- 
prise. When misfortunes gathered thickly round the 
head of the rash and ill-fated Essex^ Bacon continued 
to serve and watch over him with almost parental 
anxiety ; but he was at length compelled, as counsel 
for the crown, to denounce him as a traitor. 

At thirty-seven Bacon put forth his lint publica- 
tion, a volume of Essays, Religious MfdUations, &c. 
In 1603 he was knighted > a doubtful honour coming 
from King James, who had ascended the throne^ but 
pleasing to our philosopher, as it gratified a hand- 
some maiden, the daughter of Alderman Bamham, 
''whom he had found out to his liking," and whom 
he afterwards married. His next great work was the 
Advancement of Learning, which professes to be a 
survey of the then existmg knowledge, aind a desig- 
nation of the parts of science which were unexplored. 
Meanwhile he laboured to better the condition of 
Ireiland^ advocated the union of England and Scot- 
land, and assisted In measures for Uie improvement 
of the church. His influence was soon increased by 
his appointment to the office of Solicitor- General, 
and subsequently of Attomey-GenenJ. 

In March, 1616-^17, in his fifty-seventh year. Sir 
Francis Bacon was made lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, a place combining four great qualifications, 
those of a lawyer, a Judge, a statesman, and the 
patron of preferment; and, in 1618, he became 
baron of Verulam. the title was taken from Old 
Verulam, in Hertfordshire, near his nobla residence 
at Gorhambury, where he lived in great splendour 
united with study. The king bestowed on him the 
lucrative farm of the Alienation-office, and made him 
viscount St Alban'S) and the greatest of English 
philosophers was at the height of his accumulated 
honours when he celebrated his sixtieth birth-day, 
surrounded by his admirers and friends, one among 
them, ** not least in love,'* Ben Jonson, who com- 
posed a poem in honour of the day. 

We now turn to the reverse of the picture, and 
find him flailing rapidly from his proud eminence, and 
becoming an object of bitter triumph to his enemies. 
In 1620, committees had been appointed to inquire 
into abuses; and in one of these, touching courts of 
justice, two suitors in chancery charged Bacon with 
bribery and corruption in his judicied character, he 
having, as it was alleged, received money to secure 
their success, in which, however, they had after all 
failed. But it appears, that the custom of the 
chancellor's receiving presents, though an abuse, had 
prevailed from the earliest times -, that the gifts in 
question had been made openly in i^e presence of wit- 
nesses ; that, moreover, his judgment could not have 
been biassed, as he had decided agamat the donors. 
In addition to these points of defence, he might have 
called upon the House of Commons for protection 
against calumny, at a time when the excited people 
wished for some victim, as a tribute to public opinion, 
and a sacrifice for public wrongs. The popular com- 
plaint W&9 loud upon the rapacious exactions of the 
favourites of the king, especially of George Yilliem, 
marquis of Buckingham, who, under pretence of 
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granting patentoj vrhich were made out for even the 
common necessaries of life, grasped .4it large and 
shamehil fees. Bacon, ho^v^ver, treated Hke change 
of these disapfiointed saiUHrs \irith contempt; untU 
increased daily by fresh accusations, amountmg alto* 
gcther to twenty-three, the attack could no longer be 
disregarded. FVom the pinnacle on which he stood, he 
could see the storm gathering round him j and though 
be had considered himself much beloved in both Houses 
of Parliament, he felt that he had secret enemies, and 

1 




7IIANCJS nACON', LORD VERl?LAM AKD ST. ALUAN S. 

began tQ fear that he had false friends. He resolved, 
therefore, to meet his accusers; but his health, 
always delicate, gave way, and, mstead of being able 
to attend in person, he was obliged to address his 
Peers in writing, requesting them to suspend their 
opinion for the present, to give him time for pro- 
curing evidence in his defence, &c., to which they 
readily agreed. After this, he had an interview with 
King James, when he said, " The law of nature 
teaches me to speak in my own defence : with respect 
to the charge of bribery, I am as innocent as one born 
upon St. Innocents* Day ; I never had bribe or reward 
in my eye or thought, when pronouncing sentence 
or order.** 

Subsequently, the king, who had resolved to 
Wave Bucun to his fate, rather than risk Buckingham, 
gave him his advice that he should submit himself to 
tlie House of Peers, and that upon his princely word 
he would then restore htm again, if they should 
not be sensible of his merits. How little this com- 
mand accorded with the chancellor s desire to defend 



himself, may be gathered from his affectiw and 
ominous jjremonstramH^ to ^ Ji^mes >7-'' I seemr ap« 
proachini niiifj tU^ Is no t|[>pe ^>iiBFin a 
multitude) thdse^^A^k^fitrike a^ yopr chanfiWS^ will 
strike a|t yoor crown; I am the first, I wish I may 
be the last sacrifice.** He accordingly submitted, 
and couched hia confeaaiQii in a form :irhirh he thus 
acknowledged' as his owlit-^'^tt is my act, my hand, 
my heart; I beseech your lordships be merciM unto 
a broken reed !** . The lung did not interpose, and the 
lords adjudged upoit' this .htunbled noMeraaD, a fine 
of 40,000IJ, impilBbnment in the Tb^et during his 
majesty's pleasure, and disqualification for ever for 
place or employment in the state or commonwealth. ' 
Thus fell from the height of worldly prosperity 
Francis, lord chancellor of Great Britain. 

In his letter to the king from the Tower, he says; 
" For the briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, 
when the book of hearts shall be opened, I hope I 
shall not be found to have the troubled fountain oi a 
corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards 
to pervert justice; howsoever I may be frail, and 
partake of the abuse of the times.** In his will are 
found these remarkable words ; " For my name and 
memory, I leave it to men s charitable qieeches, to 
foreign nations, and the next ages.** After two dajrs 
imprisonment,' he was liberated; in the September 
following, the king signed a warrant for the release of 
the parliamentary fine, and in October the pardon 
was sealed. Bacon then retired to Gorhambury, and 
gave up his mind to those literary labours from which 
the world has derived such important benefits. His 
lordship was summoned to parliament in the suc- 
ceeding reign, in 1625, but was prevented by his 
infirmities from taking his seat as a peer. During 
this year he published a new edition of his essays, 
his apophthegms, and a translation of a few of the 
Psalms of David into English verse, which he dedi- 
cated to his friend, the learned and religious George 
Herbert. This was the last exercise, in the time of 
illness, of his mighty mind. 

The immediate cause of his death deserves to be 
stated. In the spring of 1626, says Aubrey, his 
strength and spirits revived, and he returned to Gray's 
Inn, from whence, on the 2nd of April, going into the 
country with Dr. Witherbome, the king*s physician, it 
occurred to him as he approached Highgate, the snow 
lying on the ground, that he would ascertain whether 
fiesh might not be preserved in snow as well as in salt, 
and he resolved inimcdiat^^ to try. the experiment. 
They alighted out of the' coiy:^* and 'went into a poor 
woman*6 house at the bottom of Highgate hill, 
bought a hen, and stuiBed the body with snow, my 
lord helping to do it himself. The snow chilled him, 
and he immediately became so extremely ill that he 
could not return to Gray*6 Inn, but was taken to the 
Earl of AhindeFs house at Highgate, where he was 
put into a warm bed; but it was damp, and had not 
been sl^t in for a year before. He died on t)ie 9th 
of April, 1626, in the sixty-dxth year of his age. 
He was buried, by his own desire, in St. Michaers 
church, near St. Alban*s, in the same grave with his 
mother. Sir Thomas Meautys, his faithful friend and 
secretary, who " loved and admired him in life, and 
honoured him when dead,** erected a noble monu- 
ment, which cannot be viewed without the deepest 
interest. Meautys lies near him, as is shown by the 
inscription on a neighbouring stone, which, however. 
is partly concealed by a pew. M. 
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SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

PARI THE SIXTH. 



lewis; education. 

(A. D. 1827. Sept.) 

At Stornaway there is a school for girls, supported and 
superintendedhy Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie. The children 
are taught both Gaelic and English, preferring the latter; 
writing, arithmetic, and work of various kinds ; but they 
show considerable aversion to this last branch of their 
education. The reniote situation of the people of Lewis, 
and the want of %igilant encouraseraent, have doubtless 
contributed to that indolence which produces this dislike 
to manual exertion, even of the most useful kind. 

Towards the close of the last century, Mrs. Mackenzie of 
Seafortli took much pains to introduce spinning among th« 
islanders, and directed the sowing of fla» for the purpose. 
But so violent was their prejudice against the innovation, 
that Lord Seaforth « facto? was compelled tp resort to the fol- 
lowing ingenious expedient to convince the peonle of ^eir 
error. He spread a rumour through thfi island ihat orders 
had just been transmitted to him nova Brahan Castle, that 
all the potato-grounds on the estate shQul4 ]i^ dug up, and 
the soil converted to the growth of other jproduce. Alaro) 
and indignation prevailed, and a loud outcry against op- 
pression, and predictions of famine. Thp factor, having 
allowed time for th^ impression tp sinli (leeply. assembled 
the tenants, and then asked them hqw tl^ey could supposci 
that such an order had really been issued, as Lord Scaforth 
knew as well 98 tbemselvea that their subsistence depended 
mainly on potatoes. He then tolc) them that as much 
opposition had formerly been made against the introduc- 
tion of that vegetable, which had pow been made against 
the introduction of spinning. This appeal was successful. 
But, from want of perpetual superintendence, the women 
gradually relapsed into their former habits. 

The introduction of the potato into Lewis occurred nol 
a century ago, and the prejudice against i( operated during 
many vears. This vegetable ha^ almost superseded th« 
oat and barley as the food of the people of thp Highlands 
and Inlands, |he oat-cake being fasted rarely, and consti- 
tuting, in no smalt degree, the relish of popular entertain- 
ments of the lower classes. It has become to the High- 
landers what maccaroni is to the Italians, an article pf 
luxury rather than of subsistence. 

There is alsQ ^ schoql at Stornaway depending on thfl 
Scotch Society &>r Propagating Christian Knowledge. Th« 
children pay here a portion of toe pxpense of their education : 
English is the only language taught in it; Geography and 
Navigation %re included, bu^ the pharge is additional. Th^ 
schoolmaster receives a salary of £.30 ihim the Society ; 
the heritor provides the house, an^ defrays other inc|denta| 
expenses. In the parish-school^ the scheme qf instruction 
is still more comprehensive, embracing Latin as well ^ 
English, Geography, and Navigation. Therp is ^hQ aq 
academy fur boys of a higW class, under the qireptioi^ of i^ 
person of excellent charac^pf and sttppriof intelligencp. 

The subject of education ii^ t«wis pannb^ be dismis8ec| 
without reference to the visit of %i^ eminent missionary in 
its cause, the Kev. Dr. Baird. principal of the yniversity 
of Edinburgh, whose persoqai pxertions in promoting th<B 
plan of education. frame4 af his instance by the General 
Assembly pf the Kirk o^ Scotland. hav« been alraady 
adverted to. During my ^ta{ at $tornaway he arriveai 
in the course of a survey qf most of the western isles, 
in a vessel employed in thl^ Revenue Servicet accompanied 
by the laird of Staffa, and by Mr. Macleod, the minister 
of Campsie, an eminent Gaelio scholar; and he was 
escorted to Seaforth Lodge by the commander of the 
vessel, a captain of the navy. He pleaded bis cause here 
as elsewhere, with ipal and effect; his eminent academical 
station, advanced age, venerable appearance, well-known 
benevolence of disposition, example* and voluntary sacrifice 
of ease, and defiance of toil and peril, giving resistless 
efficacy to his appeal. He had been astonished and 
appalled at the ignorance which he had witnessed, espe- 
cially on the more southern portions of the Long Island^ 
inhabited by Roman Catholics. Their spiritual instructors^ 
as has before been stated, afforded nim their cordial 
co-operation. An old man o^ Barra inquired, on seeing 
him land on that island, who he was ; and on being in- 
formed, and also of the benevolent purpose which brought 
him there, observed, " Then I doubt he is a friend of old 
Barra ;" the late Mr. MacneiU who resided in the island^ 



which he had inherited from a long line of ancestors, a 
contemporary of Dr. Baird s. The Orkney and Shetland 
Islands have been since visited by Dr. Baird*. 

LBWis; TRAD^; FisHsnrEs; agrxcvlttjbe ; tbhitres; 

LONG ISLAND ; DANES. 

Thb town of Stornaway depends on its trade, which con- 
sists chiefly in the exportation of cattle and cured fish. 
The fish are conveyed to England, to the Mediterranean, 
and other parts of the world. There are seven trading 
vessels belonging to Stornaway. The seamen of this port 
are skilful and experienced, and usuallv serve their ap- 
prenticeship on board of Liverpool and other traders. The 
merchants and. other principal inhabitants of the town 
form ^ society not inconsiderable in numbers or wealth. 
Stornaway derives its importance partly from the Baltic 
trade, its port afifordin^ many advantages to the numerous, 
vessels engaged in it, -on their voyage to and from Liver- 
pool and Ireland. 

Vessels leavina Stornaway will sometimes arrire in sight 
pf the coast of mrway in forty-eight hours* A few years 
affp, an open l>oat^ containing twenty persons, from the coast 
or Norway, near the North Cape, arrived in this port, to 
the astonishment of the inhabitants. It had been blown 
out to sea, and, unable to return* mi^de its way for the 
Britisli Isles, and in twentv-flve days of fair weather and 
favourablq breezes reaohen Stornaway. A part of the 
crew remained, and took their passaj^p in a trading vessel ; 
the rest pur8ue4 their course to Liverpool and embarked 
from thenoe. 

Vessels are built in Stornaway, and launched with 
peculiar skill. In addition to the harbours of the east 
coast of Lewis, on the western are those of Bemera, (he 
entrance to wbuch is somewhat obstructed by islands, and 
pf Loch Resort, a basin capable of containing a navy. 

Thp merchants of Stornaway formerly monopolized the 
management qf the fisheries of liewis, supplying the people 
employe4 in them with tapkling, salt, and provisions, and 
purchasing their fish. But like most other bodies of men, 

* NotwithslafidiDg the combined efforts te supply the deficiency 
of schools in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, it appears 
froo) the Kepoft 6f the General Assembly's Committ^ for the ex- 
tension of (be means of education i^ thf} Highlands for 1833, and 
the «tatistica|*<fetail8 thst accompany it, founded upon returns from 
the Parochial Clergy in thf) course of the last two years and a 
half, containing information, undoubtedly as accurate as can be 
obtateed under any mode of statistical inrestigalion, that '* the 
present population of the Highlands and Islands is computed at 
o04,95d, and that the if umber of persons, upwards of six years of 
age, unable tp read either in English or Qaelic, is 83,387; so that 
little less than one-«ixth part of the entire population appears to be 
at this (lay wholly uninstructed, and without having any means of 
instrucUon within their reach* The number of schools, both per- 
manent and itinerating, still reauired in the Highlands and Islands, 
is 384 ; and if £20 s ye^> m addition to the pitunce that the people 
n^ighi contribute in the shape of school-fees, be allowed as the salary 
pf ^acQ Teacher, the total amount necessary to complete the ele- 
mentarY education of the Highlands, and to place tnem on some- 
thing like a let el wika the Lowlands, would be £8^ a year. 

Ip 1834, the same Coipmittee ascertained from thirty-five of the 
hrti ministers of the Parliamentary Churches, that in the populatiou 
of taeii d^tricis, amounting tp 44,822, there were 14,830, or more 
than one-third of thp wnote number unqualified to read. In num- 
berless districts, from which petitions for schools have come to the 
Gaelic School Society, or requests for the continuance of Teachers 
for an additional year, the inhabitants are twelve, fifteen, twenty, 
and even thirtv miles from any church, and beyond the reach of any 
othef place of insttuction. The General Assembly's Committee, 
adverting to the prospect of Government support, on the plan uf 
leaving one half of the expense of each school to be defrayed by 
private subscriptions, observes, that an increase of the actual con- 
tributions to the annual amount of £4000 would be wanting. 

In 1834, the number of scholars in the schools pf the General 
Assembly was 6610 \ of the Gaelic School Society, 3000. The Scotch 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, the Inverness and 
the Glasgow Society, and other institutions, co-operate in the same 
cause. " And it is pleasing to remark," observes the Committee of 
the Gaelic School Society in tl^ir Report of 1834, " that the 
utmost harmony and sood-will exist among all the institutioos that 
are now in operation for the education and religious instruction of 
the Highlands; and the only rivalry which your Committee would 
wish to see displayed in their combined operations, is, which shall, 
under the blessing of God, be most successful in contributing to 
hasten on the desired result." 

The Edinburgh Bible Society supplied the General Assembly 
Society with copies of the Gos])el in Gaelic and English, to the 
amount of £600; and the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
for several years granted annually. £500 to thed^aelic School Society 
for the same purpose Digitized by V 
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wlio derive only collateral and indirect advantage from a 
particular branch of trade, they did not afford to it that 
strenuous encouragement which it demanded, and which 
the ignorance, inertness, and poverty of the inhabitants 
rcnderdd absolutely necessary. T)ie superintendence of 
the fisheries has now passed chiefly into the hands of the 
proprietor of the island. His ihterest is more immediately 
identifi^ with those who gain their living by this mode 
of employment, and the increased prosperity of -this 
branch of economy may be anticipated. Tlie failure of 
kelp has directed his attention, as well as that of other 
island and coast proprietors, bepeficially to the fisheries. 
He has launched the first cod-«mack furnished by Lewis* 
and supplied the London market with a carg^o of fresh fish. 
The natives of Lewis, though the island is wril 
adapted to the prosecution of the herring and whale 
fisheries, have confined their fishing to their own coasts. 
An obstacle to participation in the deep sea-fisheries 
affects alike the Western Isles and Orkneys, and that is 
the superior advantage enjoyed by the English or Dutch 
in being able to control the market to which the fish are 
destined, and in being Ibmied into companies to combine 
operations. The observations on the character of the 
fishermen of Lewis will apply to those of South Uist and 
Benbicula, whilst those or Barra, a rock which leaves 
them without any other resources, and furnishes no pre- 
texts for idleness, are celebrated lor enterprise and 
success; carrying on an extensive ling- fishery, solely 
by their own exertwns, and conveying their fish to the 
Clyde markets through the Crinan Canal. The laird of 
Coll found much difficulty in inducing the fishermen of 
that island to avail themselves of a vessel employed for 
the express purpose of carrying their fish to market, which 
left their whole time applicable to fishing. 

The coast of Lewis is frequented by whales. A short 
time ago sixty of these fish were driven into the harbour 
of Stornaway. A scene ensued, of which an animating 
description was given to me by an eye-witness. All the 
boats in the harbour darted on their prey, and the crews 
showed the utmost activily, boldness, and enterprise in 
driving them ashore and kitting them, whilst the bellow- 
ing of the wounded animals drowned in its horrible din 
the clamour of the destvoyeit. . The average length of the 
fish was about twenty feet. One of them brought forth a 
cub during the fhty; the young animal immediately 
dashed ashore and was taken ; it measured six feet. This 
was considered by no means a numerous shoal. 

There is but one sheep-farm in Lewis. The principal 
produce of the island are cattle, small in size, and very ill- 
shaped, black and brown in colour, but yielding excellent 
beef. The proprietor has directed much of his attention 
to the increase of the cultivation of the soil, which is con- 
fined chiefly to the strips of land along the coasts of the 
sea and shores of lakes. The produce consists of barley, bear, 
the black oat, and a little wheat, and chiefly potatoes. Lewis 
has been long considered, comparatively speaking, a grain 
island. A peat-moss, recently reclaimed near Stornaway, 
now yields a rich and productive soil ; and there is little 
doubt, that the arable resources of the island will be mate- 
riiUly augmented, and that its wealth and population will 
increase. The lutnest usually commences in August, and 
seldom fails, as the winter rains, which set in in Septem- 
ber, are commonly preceded by a few days of hot weather, 
accompanied with strong drying winds. Afler this season 
the curse of St. Swithin rages with remorseless fury. The 
island suffered much formerly from occasional dearths. 
Such an event occurred some years ago, during the resi- 
dence of two of my friends in this island on a shooting 
excursion. On returning from a good day's sport, they 
were informed that the fast measure of grain which the 
island afforded had been consumed, and were strongly ad- 
vised to take ship immediately for a more fortunate region, 
counsel which they did not neglect. 

The proprietor of Lewis is aaopting the change of system 
which the times have tendered necessary, in removing that 
class of tacksmen corresponding with the middle-men of 
Ireland. Under the ancient Highland system, the land 
was rented of the principal proprietors under a long, and 
often perpetually-renewed hereditary lease by tenants, 
whoso births consanguinity, wealth, influence, or achieve- 
ments, constituted them a. second class of gentry ; and by 
them underlet to cottars and small renters, who regarded 
them as their landlords. This method was beneficial in 
securing, by a well-graduated subordination of rank, pro- 
perty, and authority, a virtual substitute for the control 



of national law and the artificial subdivisions of society. 
The principal proprietor received in the military and other 
services of his tenants compensation for the privilege 
which they virtually enjoyed of participating the income 
arising from his estate. Both good and evil resulted from 
the system. It tended generally to promote through every 
class of the community, Irom the superior landlord to the 
inferior tenant, reciprocal good-will ; whilst the education 
of the intermediate tenants, their constant, residence 
among their subordinate dependants, and attention to their 
wants and conduct, contributed to diffuse comfort, morality, 
and self-respect, through every deeree of the community. 

On the other hand, it was liable to the usual abuse, 
grinding rent#, and, as the old patriarchal feeling declined, 
oppression of the tenantry, as may be seen in many parts 
of the Hij^hlands and Islands. Doubtless, these conse* 
quences might have been partly checked by the timely 
prevention and imperative stipulations of the landlord : but 
they too inveterateiy adhere to the system to be eradicated, 
except with the root from which they spring. They have 
augmented, moreover, proportionably to the increasing diffi- 
culties by which agriculture is burdened. And the con- 
sideration of these at once brings us to that inevitable and 
summitry view of the cjuestion, which, setting aside the 
option between conflictmg disadvantages, compels us to 
regard the necessity of the course to be pursued. 

Kent being a certain surplusage of profit which land 
affords above the ordinary rate of nrofit realized in other 
branches of trade, it is obvious, tliat though, where the 
price of agricultural produce is much higher than that of 
other produce, the surplusage might be suflScient for two 
sets of landlords; the superior and the middle-man, its 
depreciation would render such subdivision impracticable: 
and this is precisely the situation of the landlords. The 
landlord, therefore, must change the system, whatever may- 
be his reluctance to sever ancient ties. 

No general plan for the distribution of property can be 
laid down in the Highlands and Islands, where the local 
subdivisions and value of land vary so materially. But 
one general principle might be adopted wherever it may 
be found praclicablp, of letting the land in large portions, 
so as to secure a respectable yeomanry, essential to 
agricultural, as well as to moral purposes, in regions which 
must be necessarily in a great measure destitute of the 
personal attention of the landlord. Where the portion of 
arable land is very limited or detached, or the plough can 
be scarcely brought to bear upon it, it might be consigned 
to tenants of an inferior class. Tlie labourers, according 
to the admirable system now gradually pervading Eng- 
land, might rent small portions of land, just suflicient 
to occupy their leisure hours, and to supply them with a 
certain amount of pronsions and comfort, without ren- 
dering them independent of the landlord's employment : 
and the entire system should be placed under the constant 
supervision of a landlord, or of a suitable representative. 
The benefits of it are already apparent wherever it has 
been introduced, in promoting the improvement of agricul- 
ture, as well as of the habits of the people. The sheep- 
farming will come more properly under consideration 
hereafter, as also the fisheries, — a vast field of enterprise 
and opulence, closely interwoven with the change la 
question. 

Tlie great importance of a well-arranged system would 
be nowhere more manifest than in that chain of islands, of 
which Lewis is the most northern. Formerly, and at no 
distant period, the great proprietors to whom it belonged, 
Macneills, Macdonalds, Macleods, or Mackenzies, resided 
each upon his own island, a monarch whose ri^ht there 
vas none to dispute. Now, through transfers of property, 
or the attraction of towns and parts of the country more 
congenial to modem habits, the Long Island has been 
deserted by all its landlords, excepting the temporary 
residence of the proprietor of Lewis, at Stornaway. The 
best substitute for their personal superintendence, would 
be the system recommended. Whilst the extension of 
steam-navigation will facilitate the efforts of those landlord? 
disposed to visit their estates, and render the southern 
markets more accessible to their produce. 

Near the Butt of Lewis exists a small colony of Danes, 
retaining the characteristics of the race from which they 
sprung, feir complexions, blue eyes, and matted hair; but 
their language has entirely merged in the Gaelic. TTiere 
is no proof but that they may have settled on the island, the 
communication with Denmark being easy, nt a period siib->-> 
sequent to that of tho long-continued swav of the Scancfcv 
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narians. It is probable tbat th« Danes and Norwcgiana, 
V9ho made their first descents on the western isles about 
A.i>. 800. and finally surrendered the government of theni 
to the crown of ScoUand, in a.d. 1263, after the defeat of 
Haco, at the battle of Largs, established no colonies in those 
islands. The only traces of their sway, which appei«|to 
have been mUd, and has drawn forth the panegync of Mr. 
Tytler. in the opening of his History of Scotland, are such 
as might have been expected from a maritime people, to 
whom the headlands and principal landmarks were of more 
importance than to the natives. Several of these spote have 
received their designation from them. It is calculated that 
the names of places in the Hebrides are in equal propor- 
tions of Gaelic and of Scandinavian extraction. Some of 
the families, Macleods and others, were originally Worth- 
men. 

HARBOUR OP STORNAWAY; THE UC^H j CAPE WRATH," 
8CBABSTER roads; COD-FISHERY; THURSO. 

A MERCHANT vessel of Stornaway, in which I had engaged 
my passage to Thurso, was, happily, prevented saiti^g on 
the day at first proposed, by the increasing symptoms of a 
gale, which raged violently during the following Sanday. 
The harbour, which had been for some time receiving a con- 
tinual accession of vessels, became now completely choked 
up ; and several brigs and sloops, the latter pnncipally laden 
with fish, were aground opposite the houses of the town. 
Vessels came in successively much damaged. Such an 
assemblage of vessels, chiefly engaged in the Baltic trade, 
several of them R«8sian and Norwegian, afforded a display 
of bustle and opulence, strangelv contrasting with tiie 
generally desolate appearance of the Hebndes. The 
minister of Stornaway alluded in his sermon to the pre- 
vailing tempest ; and availed himself of other circumstances 
of recent occunrence, to preach impressively on the duty of 
pi^aratiou for a future state. The stjlc of address was 
more familiar tiian that which we are accustomed to in 
England; the minister directing his exhortations pointedly 
to the clergymen, whom the nineral already mentioned 
had brought to the island, and indicating with his finger 
particular seats, whilst he exclaimed, ** You that sit below, 
you that sit in the galleries, and you, and you, and you 
females," addressing himself to a seat which contained only 
auditors of that sex, " you must all appear before the 
jiulgraent-scat." 

' The loss of his other vessel, a ship of 250 tons, had 
increased the reluctance of the master of the vessel in 
which I had taken my passage to sail. It had been lately 
wrecked on the coast of Orkney. The safety of himself 
and his crew were owing, under Providence, to the resolu- 
tion of a boy of eighteen years of age, son of the innkeeper 
at Stornaway, who graspmg a rope, sprung overboard, and 
climbing the face of a rock apparently precipitous, secured 
it, and enabled them to escape. His conduct deserved 
a compliment from the Humane Society. On the 12th 
there waa promise of more moderate weather, and we put 
to sea as soon as we could disengage ourselves from the 
shipping in the harbour, an undertaking which, as not a 
vessel had yet quitted its moorings, we should never have 
accomplished, but for the civility of the commander of a 
Bevenue Cutter, who came oh board, and took charge of the 
vessel till we got to sea. A brt^ ef war belonging to the 
Revenue Service, perceiving our intention, instantiy, with a 
rapidity magical when compared with the tardy operations 
of a half-maftned merchantman, hoisted sail, and was soon 
out of sight. 

We stood across the Minsh, now turbulent from the 
effects of the late gale, before a strong and favourable 
breeze, to the opposite coast, a few miles to the northward 
of the Storr Head, a bold and far-projecting promontory of 
Assynt, a mountainous district, distinguished by its sugar- 
loaf peaks, and steered along it to the northward. The 
coast is not very lofty, but is backed by a long and noble 
range of picturesque mountains. It diminishes pro- 
gressively to the Cape, and hence arises the great danger 
of wrecks. Vessels steering fiom the southward to tfne 
Cape, with a westerly wind, are apt (o suppose, when the 
weather is haty, that they have rounded the point as 
soon as they have passed the rooky harbours of Lochs 
Laxford and Incfaard, shape their course accordingly, and 
do not discover their error till they approach too near to 
recover their lee-way. To persons acouainted with the 
coast, the excellent harbour of Loch Inchard mifht, under 
these eircumstances, afford a refage; but to foreigners. 



by whom it is sometimes littie &nown, the entrance pre- 
sents the appearance of a rough and inaccessible coast, 
and they see no alternative before them but going ashore. 
The want of a lighthouse on the Cape is another main 
cause of danger ; the deficiency will soon be supplied, as 
one is in progress. 

We reached this fidr-famed north-western headland of 
the mainland of Great Britain, Cape Wrath or Rath, soon 
after sunset : and could just descry through mist and spray 
its dusky fojrm, the terror of seamen, emerging from a sea 
now violently agitated by the contest of the south-west 
wind with the ebb-tide, which, passing rapidly from east to 
west along the northern, and descending along the western 
coast of Scotland, meets at the angle its adversary, the 
tyrant of the Minsh. The convulsive motions of our good 
ship afforded palpable indications of the fhry of the 
encounter. Darkness concealed from view the formidable 
northern coast of Scotiand. 

We reached Thurso Bay at sunrise, having performed a 
distance of 140 miles, notwithstanding the temporary oppo- 
sition of a strong tide, in about eighteen hours. The 
anchorage at Scrabster Roads, under high cliffs in the 
western comer, is good and sufficiently screened ih>m 
westerly winds. The bay is protected on the eastern side 
by Dunnet Head, and on the western by Holbum Head, 
two of the boldest headlands of the Pentiand Frith. The 
town of Thurso lies on the eastern shore at the mouth 
of a small river of the same name, and on a bank opposite 
appears Thurso Cattle, the residence of Sir John Sinclair 
of Ulbster. At Thurso there is a respectable and com- 
fortable inn, the first which I had seen sinoe leaving 
Glasgow. 

My next object was a visit to the Orkneys. The only 
regular communication between Caithness-shire and the 
Orkneys is by means of the mail-boat, which passes three 
times a week, when the weather permits, across tlie 
narrowest part of the Pentlaad Fn$b, whem the ^dumnel 
does not exceed twelve miles in breadth. The men 
employed in this navigation are so well acquainted with 
the tides, that, availing themaelves of the iavourahle 
moment for starting, they shoot across with little risk ; and 
it is remarkable, that there is but one instance of the loss 
of a mail-boat having occurred during seventy years, so 
completely has skill converted that chief source of danger 
in tne Frith, the rapidity of the currents, to its own ad- 
vantage ; and, such is the steady bearing of the little bark, 
that,— 

The waves bound beaeath her ss a horse 

That knows liis rider. 

The fishing-smacks, however, promised the best and safest 
conve>'ance from lliurso, and meeting the skipper of one 
of these vessels, which lay in the roads, walking in the 
town, I made him an offer which I thought would satis^• 
him. He was a true John Bull, from Greenwich, fat and 
rosy, strutting along in supreme independence, with' his 
hands in his waistcoat-pockets, gruff, and speaking the 
purest Cockney. His temper had been probably soured 
by the long continuance of the S.W. winds, which had 

Prevented tne usual despatcb of cargoes of live fish to the 
.ondon market; and, on receiving my proposition for a 
cast to Orkney, either to Kirkwall or Strotaness, he talked 
very sullenjv of the possibility of detention aiid the waste 
of time. Tempted, nowever, b^ the ,price offered, he at 
length consented, but aftei^'ards broke his engagement as 
sulkily as he had entered into it. 

The cod-smacks are capital sailing vessels, well manned, 
aijid well appointed ; they vary in size, from 50 to 60 tons, and 
are rigged as sloops, and the crew are well accommodated 
on board. Bach vessel contains a well fbr the reception of 
live fish, of which the cargo sometimes amounts to 90 score. 
To secure a current of water fbt the preser\'ation of the fish, 
the vessel keeps the sea as much as possible, and even 
when in harbour, is usually imder sail, the large Lochs 
of Eribol and Laxford affording ample room for cruising. 
The character of the skippers of these smacks, as seamen, 
stands very high in the estimation of the coasters. They 
are said to be better acquainted with the headlands and 
landmarks than any other navigators, and yield to none 
in skill and intrepidity. They are universally respected, 
as their conduct is good. Tbev sometimes indemniiy 
themselves by excess OQ shore mr the total abstinence 
from spirits required of ithem whilst on board, but in this 
respect they have improved ; some of them jji^ •toMr^ 
fishing on Sundays, and attend Divif»^^7^rTi/> 
Digitized byVjOOyiC 
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crews, also, are much less ignorant and disorderly than 
formerly. The number of their hands contributes as much 
as the superiority of their vessels to their reputation as 
seamen, amounting to eleven, men and boys ; the latter 
are very useftil in the fishing. Their costume is picturesque, 
consisting of a white flannel dress with pearl buttons, 
slouch hat, and jack-boots. The fish in the well, notwith- 
standing all the care employed in the preservation of them, 
die in great numbers untU the eold weather sets in : as 
soon as they are observed to sicken, they are taken out, 
crimped, and salted. As several smacks belong to the 
same company, one of them is despatched, as soon as a 
cargo of live fish is completed, to the IfOndon market. 
The line is always used in fishing, and the fishing com 
mences with the ttood-tide. 

It is owing to the enterprising spirit of the Thames 
Company, no less than to the advantages already stated, 
that the cod-fishing on this coast is principally in their 
hands^ Stornaway furnishes a single vessel, and Thurso 
anothcir. It is somewhat remarkable, that Leith takes 
little share in^ the trade. The white fish, cod, ling, and 
tusk, abound oii the banks of the northern coast of Scot- 
land, the Orkney jE^t^d Shetland Isles, and principally 
between those two groups,, of islands. The Dutch engage 
in it. The Hollanders^ accoMing to l^dmonstone, did not 
fish for cod separately, with the exception of Uiose caught 
during the summer-season with long lines, and as an article 
of daily food, until 1811; since that time small vessels, 
carrying about eight men, have been occupied annually, 
during the summer-months, in fishing cod on different 
neighbouring banks. 

The alternative of crossing the Frith in an open boat 
was fortunately prevented by the arrival of a small mer- 
chant vessel, formerly a yacht, the master of which agreed 
to convey me, and I passed the evening with a gentleman 
residing near Thurso. 

The mouth of the Thurso river is accessible only to 
small vessels. The river is celebrated for its salmon- 
fishery, which is valued at £1000 per annum; it had just 
terminated*. The house of my host commanded an exten- 
sive view of the treeless surface of Caithness-shire; and 
northward of the windings of the river flowing between hiujh 
hanks, the town of Thurso, the bay, the opposite headlands, 
and the lofly precipices of Hoy, one of tlie Orkney Islands, 

* In 1736, 2560 salmon were taken in the coune of a diy, npon 
one pool of this river«~iSta<u(tca< Survty, 



majestically bounding the horizon. The red sand-stone, of 
which Dunnet Head and the clifis of Hoy are composed, 
glowed richly in the beams of a brilliant setting sun, and 
tlie harvest enlivened the scene. The task of gathering it 
devolves upon the women : the men are said to be here, as 
elsewhere in these regions, very indolent. Wages are very 
high in this cctuntry, amounting to two shillings per day, 
including provisions. A high spirit of independence toer- 
^'ades the peasantry, yet l^ggars are numerous, and it 
is the practice here, as elsewhere, to license them, giving 
them distinguishing badges. This has a good effect; 
partly as their number is known by the magistrates, and 
partly as the degree of degradation attached to wearing 
the badge would deter any persons but those who were'im 
pelled by real necessity from applying for it. The licensed 
mendicants are chiefly old women. 

PENTLAND FRITH ; ORKNEYS ; SOTTNI) OP MOT. 

At eleven at night the atmosphere was perfectly screnct 
and there seemed no prospect of sailing next morning* 
Between three and four the skipper summoned me, ex 
oustng his not having done so before, as a gale had been 
blowing. Such are the sudden changes of weather in this 
climate. The weather had moderated, but it was still 
blowing hard. The hue of the sky was inky black, and 
threatened squalls, and the Frith was boiling and foaming 
beneath the dark horizon. An old seaman who came on 
board advised me, in a whisper; not to sail, predicting that 
a. gale would infallibly spring up ; but as he was evidently 
groggy, his admonition was unheeded, and at half-past 
four we bounded forth with the rapidity of an arrow, for 
the vessel was light, unballasted, and an excellent sailer. 
The crew consisted of the skipper, formerly in the king's 
service, who had fought at Camperdown, another man, and 
a wretched half-clad urchin, the son of a weaver of Inver* 
ness, thirteen years of age, who was making his first \oy- 
age, having spent just three weeks at sea. Heavy waves 
rolled before a strong western breeze into the bavs of 
I Thurso and Dunnet. which are separated by a narrow ridge, 
I scaling and dashing against the bold headland of Dunnet* 
which well merits the significant appellation of Windy 
Knapk bestowed on it by seamen ; we passed it at daybreak, 
and bent our course across the Frith to Cantick Head. The 
shorter and more direct passage to Stromness is by the Head 
and Sound of Hoy, and was now rendered impractl^i^tp. 
our vessel by the sea setting upon that island. -^^ "^^ 
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The perils of the Pentland Frith are allowed by the most 
experienced mariners to be formidable, though much ex- 
af^gerated. The length of the passage from Dunnet 
Head, on the west, to Pentland Skerries, on the east, may 
amount to about fifteen miles. The tide varies in rate 
between nine and three miles in the hour, according to the 
spring or neap : the spring-iide rises eight feet, on extra- 
ordinary occasions fourteen ; the neap is from 3) to 6. 
The Hood flows fkom west to east, proceeding northwards 
along the western coast of Scotland, directing its course 
through the Frith, and then southward along the eastern 
coast. But some degree of intricacy, and of consequent 
difficulty to navigators, arises from the counter-currents, 
which are as rapid as the tide itself; by the strong eddies pro- 
duced by the intervention of headlands, islands, rocks and 
shoals, and by the whirlpools, sometimes formed by the ooti- 
tiuence of currents, occasioned by such obstacles, which, 
when raised by gales, are dangerous even to large vessels. 
The stream Hows along the coasts of the Prlth, in a du-ec- 
tion opposite to that of the central and main current, and 
the change of tide is perceptible between ipf6 and three 
hours later on the shores tliau in the mid chutinel. Th« 
encounter of such rapid tbles il^lth violeni galei occasions 
tremendous conflicts the jLwful magni&cence of tb^ tea, 
when the ebb-tide is ai9i by a siorm fh>m the n6rth-west» 
baffles all description. 

The greatest danger appT«hended in {he navlgatiou of 
the Frith arises from calms, especially during a thick fog. 
Vessels piloted by fbreigners^ or persons unacouainted 
with the tides, have been known to dKft along at t^e rapid 
rate of nine miles in the hour, while those on board sup- 
posed the vessel to be stationak^, and did not discover their 
error till on the point of striking oh tue coast,— ik disaster^ 
under such circumstances, apparently inevitable, but oflen 
warded o^ by some f\-iendly counter-current which sud- 
denly diverts their course, and hurries them away intb the 
mid-channel. A different result must happen when vessels 
are drifted into bays, which afford no anchorage, or driven 
upon sandy beaches. In this manner a large ship entered 
Dunnet Bay latelv, during a mist, and was wrecked, whilst 
the crew supposed themselves becalmed in the Frith. The 
back-current, seconded by the breeae, which jjradually 
increased, bore us rapidly along, till the ebb-tide, now 
llowing at the rate of seven miles in the hour, became 
apparent by the great increase of the swell. We steered 
towards the small island of Stroma. 

The coast of Caithness-shire, to the eastward of Dunne^ 
Head, is low. Near the shore stands Mey Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Caithness, in the midst of some rising 
plantations; whilst beyond Stroma appeftrs Duncansby 
Head, the N.E. promontory of Scotland. The principal 
headlands of Hoy, in Orkney, the fhrthest of which is the 
Head, rose in fine perspective on our left. The waves were 
majestically high, and seemed to form a wall, traversing 
the Frith from coast to coast. Excepting a fishing-smack, 
off Dunnet Head, making for the harbour, and a large 
three-masted merchant vessel, beating up the Frith to 
windward, which passed close to us as she lay on one of 
her tucks, we saw no sail. 

The waving of the corn-fields and green pastures of the 
coast of Hoy, between Red Head and Cantick Head, form 
a cheerful contrast to the lofty and dreaded precipices of 
the western face of the island. Swona, a small island, 
fumed fbr the whirlpool produced by the agitation of the 
conflicting currents which surround it, called the Wells of 
Swona, appeared in sight*. This island contains seven^ 
inhabitants, who live by smuggling and ilhcit distillation, 
— persons of desperate character, whom the Excisemen 
dare not molest. We reached Cantick Head, well pleased to 
enter smoother water, as the skipper confessed afterwards, 
that he observed, with no little anxiety, the continual in- 
crease of the swell and rise of the waves, for the breeze 
had matured into a gale. The southern approach to the 
main land of Orkney, the island of Pomona, is by a 
channel, several miles in breadth, interspersed with small 
islands, dividing Hoy from South Ronaldsba, two principal 
islands of the Orkney group. The southern coast of 
Pomona is indented by two bays, one of which supplies an 
excellent roadstead for large vessels, and contains the har- 
bour of Stromness, one of the safest in the British isles. 
On the left of the channel opens, in its full extent, the 

• Dr. IWry denies the existende of the Wells of Swona, meaning, 
1 presume, (for there can be no doubt of the existence of the whirl- 
pool formed in the mauiier stated,^ that, according to the literal inter- 
pretation of the word tre/^ its depth and perils are much exaggerated. 



long and deep harbour of Long Hope, affording teewre 
anchorage for any number of vessels of the largest size, — 
the best in the Orkneys, being superior in one respect to 
Stromness, as large vessels can clear out of it more easily. 
The navigation between the bold and precipitous coast of 
Hoy, and the many islands which obstruct the passage, is 
intricate. • 

The ebb-tide, rapid as a torrent, hurried us along ; ana 
as the water was comparatively smooth, we sailed as 
along a broad, majestic river. But violent squalls now 
burst upon our unlKillasted vessel through the gullies and 
inlets of the coast cf Hoy, the severest of which befell 
us as passing under the highest mountain of this island, 
called the Wart, or Ward Hill of Hoy, we entered the 
Sound which separates that island ftY)m Pomona, a channel 
several miles in length, noted for the turbulence of its 
waters, which even in calm weather is agitated at its 
western entrance, as if by a storm, by the mere coniiict 
of the currents. Tlie skipper, fearing lest the vessel should 
be laid on it^ beam-ends, tAn from Uie helm which he left 
in my charge, and lowered the fore-sail. Whilst his helpmate 
was employed in taking in A second reef in the main-sail. 
Havini^ thus provided for our safety, his lost no time in 
ordering the unforttinaie boy to come on deck and hold to 
a rope, not that he could be in any degree useftil, but that 
he might be accustdmed to dangers to which his lifb was 
doomed. The little half-naked wttitch dbeyed; and titer 
standing, shivering, and drenched With tprdy for a few 

giinutes^ slunk back into his hole. Rapidly crossing the 
ound, between the small islatid of Oremsa and the main- 
land of Orkney, we approached every moment its formidable 
lee-shore, Iving level beneath a heavy surf. The skipper, 
perceiving that our present sail was perfectly incapable 
of making head against the gale, and that wreck was in- 
evitable Unless every rag was spread, ordered this fore-sail 
to be unfurled, the main-sail to be loosed, and put about, 
having no alternative but to fkce the tremendous swell of 
the Sound, and to beat up against it, making several 
tacks, whilst the vessel lay almost on her beam-ends, and 
the waves rolled over her. At length, we were cheered 
with the sight of the masts of the vessels lying in Strom- 
ness Roads, and soon reached the harbour, which was filled 
by merchantmen detained by adverse winds, very thankful 
to Providence for our preservation, after a passage of about 
35 miles. " A very coarse day. Sir,'* was the first greeting 
which reached my ear; as I stepped On shore, drenched 
with rain and spray; an. expression to which it was im- 
possible to refuse a hearty assent. 

ORKNBY ; STROMNESS j STONES OP 8TBNNI8 ; KIRKWALL } 
niSTORT. 

Thk harbour of Stromness forms part of an extensive 
bay ; it is long and narrow, lying north and south, sheltered 
from the west by a high ridge, along the sloping sides of 
which the town is built, and guarded at its entrance by a 
low mound, called the Holms, outside of which the larger 
vessels ride to avoid tlie difiicult task of clearing tbe 
harbour. Two large three-masted ships, bound for Liver- 
pool from Russian ports, now lay at anchor in these roads, 
and there were about thirty merchantmen westward-bound 
in the harbour. Stromness, originally a small viUagc, has 
gradually become enlarged by the resort of vessels and 
trade; but its streets,, of whi^ one bisects its whole length, 
are still wretched lanes, and the pavement is so rough that 
a horse ean scarcely pass ever it in safety. Carts, according 
to the Statistical Survejf, wer< first used in this parish less 



than a century ago. 
Fe^ ~ • 



ew English sea-porii can l)0ast of an inn more 
agreeably situated, or better accommodated for the reception 
of guests^ than that which stands on the side of the 
harbour. A hearty breakfost, well-earned by the voyage, 
prepared me for a ride to Kirkwall. The landlord hired 
two capital ponies, and provided a guide, who, though much 
more respectable than persons of this class usually are, had 
unfortunately scarcely ever mounted a horse before, and 
was for a long time securing his seat. 

The road to Kirkwall is very good. It crosses a dreary 
moor of great extent, passing, by a bridge, tt narrow stream 
communicating between the bay and a large salt-water 
Loch. A natural embankment separates this Loch from 
Loch Stennis, a broad sheet of water. It is the site of the 
well- known Sione Circles. Their situation^ so similar to 
that of the Circles of Calernish in Lewis, was probably 
chobcn with reference to the vicinity of the water, necessaiy. 
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perhaps, to the ceremonies or the safety of the people by 
whom they were erected. Their number is also the same. 
Of one of them there are four stones remaining, of which 
three are standing. They are about 18 or 20 feet in length ; 
they would have been all long ago shivered into frag> 
ments by a neighbouring farmer, who was beginning to 
employ the materials in building his house, had not the 
sherift's interposition put a stop to the sacrilege. The 
principal Circle is very large; its aiameter, extending to the 
outside of the fosse is 360 feet ; and it is surrounded by a 
fosse 20 feet broad and 12 feet deep: the stones of which 
it is composed are from 12 to 14 feet in height. There are 
several tumuli in the neighbourhood of the circles, and 
detached stones of tlie same description are found in all 
the Orkney Islands* The banks of Loch Stennis are 
well cultivated, and the dreary prosfiect of moor and water 
L» diversified by considerable tracts of arable land. We 
met on the road the Royal Mail carried by a Imre-legged 
boy, who was trotting along to Stromness. At length, as 
we descended a steep hill to the fiat shore of Scarpa Bay, 
we perceived the tourer of the Cathedral of Kirkwall, sur- 
rounded by the houses of the town on the northern side of 
the isthmus, which is about three miles in breadth. A town 
so extensive on the northern shore of Orkney is an object 
of much interest ; and there is something peculiarly striking 
and imposing pn such a spot, in the appearance of the 
massy pile and lofty tovt^ersof a Cathedral, and the more so 
wHen it is viewed as almost the only unimpaired specimen 
of those stately monuments Of ecclesiastical grandeur which 
adorned Scotland previous to the Reformation. On one 
side of the Cathedral rise the venerable ruins of the ancient 
castle of the Earls of Orkney, and on the other those of the 
palace of the bishops; whilst the masts of the Vessels 
clustered together in the harbour, indicate the present 
commercial importance of Kirkwall. The metropolis of the 
northern isles is situated, like that of Corinth, between 
two seas. Its tranquil dignity exhibits a striking contrast 
to the turbulence of the waves, which beat the northern 
and the southern shores of the isthmus on which it stands. 

The principal street of Kirkwall is a narrow ill-paved 
lane of aliout a mile in length. A square, containing the 
Cathedral and other of the chief buildings, opens into it. 
There is a respectable show of shops, and two inns afford 
fair accommodation. I was amused by a characteristic 
trait of national curiosity: a child of five years of age, Who 
was standing at the door of a house as we entered the 
town, asked, with all imaginable gravity, whence we came 
and whither we were going. The ^guide, though we were 
trotting along, thought proper to reply to the best of his 
knowledge to both these questions. 

It will be necessary, previously to giving some description 
of Kirkwall, to take a brief view of the principal events in 
the history of Orkney. The ancient inhabitants were the 
Picts, to whom are ascribed the conical towers found on 
various parts of the coast of Scotland, one of which exists 
near Kirkwall. In the ninth century, the Norwegians, led 
by Harold Harlager, reduced the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Western Isles, and in 920, resigned these possessions to 
his brother Sigund the Elder, who became the first Earl of 
Orkney. Bigund and his successors extended their swav 
over the neighbouring counties of Caithness, Sutherland, 
and Ross-shire, but were occasionally defeated and deprived 
of a portion of their conquests by the Kings of Scotland, and 
sometimes deposed by the Kings of Norway, of whom they 
held their possessions on the terms of feudal homage. The 
succession to the earldom was at length contested by two 
cousins, Haeon and Magnus. Hacon finally determined their 
dispute by murdering his rival, A. d. 11 10. This deed wa> 
perpetrated in the Isle of Eagleshot^: the body of Magnus 
was removed to Christ's Church in Birsa, where it irradiated 
celestial iight and wrought divers miracles, in virtue of the 
canonization which the holy martyr had received. Hacon, 
seized by compunctions, endeavoured to atone for his guilt 
by making a pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, and by 
washing himself in the river Jordan. About this period 
the Bishops of Orkney, who probably exercised a spiritual 
jurisdiction in these islands long previous, arc authentically 
mentioned. 

Ronald, nephew of St. Ma^us, became Earl of Orkney, 
and in fulfilment of a vow built the Cathedral of Kirkwall, 
in honour of the saint, and removed his bones to this 
sacred asylum. The present edifice, with some additions 
maxlo to it by the bishops, is the same which was then 
erected. The earldom became vacant a.d. 1379, and was 
granted, on hard condition9i by iha King of Norway to 



Henry Sinclair (or St Clair,) and continued in his family 
till a period subsequent to the transfer of Orkney to the 
King of Scotland. This remarkable event in tlie history 
of Orkfiey occurred a.d. 1468. The Western Isles had 
been for some time subject to the Scottish sway ; and in 
this year Christian the First, King of Denmark, who 
governed Sweden, Norway, and Holstein, mortgaged the 
Isles of Orkney and Shetland to the King of Scotland, in 
pledge for the payment of a considerable debt. The claim 
to these possessions may be deemed virtually, though not 
formally, abandoned by the Danish monarch. The Kings 
of Scotland did not retain })eaceable possession of this 
remote province of their empire. In the year 1470, the 
second subsequently to the transfer, Sinclair, Earl of 
Orkney, i^signed his earldom to the King of Scotland. 
His son by a first marriage became Lord Sinclair, whilst his 
son by a second was created Earl of Caithness, the ancestor of 
the present earl. During the minority of James the Fifth 
of Scotland, the two brothers, deeming the opportunity for 
recovering the surrendered inheritance favourable, invaded 
Orkney: they were supported by Sinclair, governor of 
KirkwalU & natural son or their family, and were defeated 
in a pitch^ battle hear the Stones of Stennis ; the earl 
was killed and Lord Sinclair made prisoner. The feuds 
and troubles which continued to disturb the islands, were 
allayed by the arrival of James the Fifth in person, who 
resided as guest to the bishop in his palace, a.d. 1536, and 
settled his government. Grants of the earldom were 
several times made and revoked ; the dukedom was cou 
stituted and conferred by Mary on her favourite Both\yell. 
During this period of uncertain rule, the bishops are 
described as haWng exercised a mild and beneficent juris 
diction in spiritual matters. Robert Reid enjoyed tho 
mitre a.d. 1540: he filled the high office of President of 
the Court of Session at Edinburgh, and negotiated and 
celebrated the marriage between Mary and the Dauphin 
Of France. . He enlarged and adorned the cathedral ; his 
effigy with his name subjoined is represented in relief on 
the tower of the bishops* palace. The earldom was granted 
to the StewaKs, Robert and his son Patrick, a.d. 1600 ; to 
these personages Orkney and Shetlofld are indebted for 
the principal remaining monuments of former grandeur. 
Robert enlarged and embellished the palace of Birsa, ^ 
iivhich had been inhabited, if not built by the Earl Sinclair: 
his son Patrick erected the present palace of Kirkwall, 
but tb defray this expense of these structures, and of the 
magnificence which they indulged, the Stewarts levied 
arbitrary and oppressive taxes, and at length produced by 
their tyrahnicai conduct a revocation of the Royal Grant. 
The government of the islands was intrusted to the bishop. 
On the abolition of the prelacy, the leases of the episcopal 
lands were granted to the city of Edinburgh. These, 
together with the earldom of Orkney and the lordship of 
Shetland, were, a.d. 1642, conferred in virtue of former 
grants x)n the Earl of Morton by King Charles the First. 

During the usurpation, Cromwell's soldiers were quar- 
tered in the island. In 1669, the earldom was annexed to 
the crown, and erected into a stewardry. In 1669, the 
bishopric, having been temporarily restored, was' finally 
abolished. The Earl of Morton having mismanaged his 
property, oppressed by the vexation which it occasioned 
him, sold it iii 1766 to Lord Dundas, whose representative, 
the present lord, receives the feu duties. The church 
lands reverted to the crown, and are subject to the control 
of the Excheouer*. 

The Cathedral, standing in .an open square, is freed 
fh)m those encumbrances which too frequently not only 
obstriict the view, but deface the fronts of several of the 
English Minsters: its architecture is a respectable specimen 
of the style of the twelfth century, and tne plan on which 
it is constructed is uniform, as with the exception of tho 
eastern window and some other minor parts, it was the 
work of one period. The small size of the windows and 
heavy character of the building are characteristic of the 
age in which it was built. The length of the Cathcdial 
from east to west is 236 feet; its breadth 56 : tlie arms of 
the cross or transept are 30 feet in breadth ; the height of 
the roof is 71 feet, that of the steeple 140. The roof of 
the nave is vaulted by Gothic arches, supported on each 
side by a triple row of columns ; the lowest tier consists 
of fourteen, each measuring fifteen feet in circumference. 
The tower is supported by four, measuring each twenty -four 
feet in circumference. The effect of the massy and 

• Tbe above sketch sjf the Uisl 
from Vt, Barry's work 
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THE STONES OF 5TENN1S, 



, r^gulArly-fpBfDed cplvunns 13 impo6ii^g; Ihe nav9 is eovered 

' with monumental inscriptions, commemorating magistrates 
and other principal innabitatits of Orkney, and a few 
stone coffins are scattered about. The partial gleams of 
dayadtnitted through the smkll discdlourra wihdows which 
line the aisles, half choked with- grass, augment the sepul- 
chral appearance of this portion of the Cathedral. The 

: original' deaign of its builder, t>ushed beyond' ittf scope 1by 
the culpable negligence of its present guardians* would 
incur the censure of those who object to the usual gloomy 
ohvact^r >of Gothic ^ Min3leiB, d^ignating /^heqi ratb^t 
as mausoleums of dead men than as temples of the living 
God. But if we regard the nave as the vestibule of the 
choir ^ through which we pa3S .frqm t)ie reall^sfr soeses ^f 
this world to the peace Ail sanctuary of another,' assured! v 
the records of human mortality,- and ^' the scYblls which 
teach us to live and to die," are by no means in^ppro- 

^pi^lite a^ehdiges of its hallowed Architectwe, nor has the 
epithet *' religious** been ill applied to th« '^ dim light" by 
which we peruse them. 

The choir, the only remnant of choral architecture 
which has survived^ihe Reformation in Scotland, is kept 
with much care. It is ftimished with stalls, and adom^ 
by a very elegant east window. The ser\*ice of the Kirk 
is regularly pierfilurmed ill it «vd^ Simday. The expenses 
of the repairs of the Cathedral are defrayed partly by the 
Exchequer, and partly by a bequest of a pious individual 
for that particular purpose, called in Scotland a mortifica- 
ifothi Therpres^nt %tat« of the Cathedral at Kirkwdl 
confirms the well*autlienticated iB<^t« that the tide of devas- 
tation which overthrew the ancient e^blisbments of 
Scotland at the tteformation, spent its fury ere it had 
reached Orkney; land the prejudice against episcopacy is 
said to be less violent here tlian in other parts of Scotland^ 
The palace of the ear^s is pleasantly situated at a short 
distance from the Cathedral: the car%ings undcnleath the 
windows are well executed; and there remains, besides 
ae\-eral apartments and vaults, a hall measuring 58 feet in 
length by 20 in breadth. The building is in a ruinous and 
disgustingly filthy state. It was erected, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, by Patrick Stewart. It is an interesting 
ihcident in its history that Montrose took vefuge witHn its 
wiiUss and here mustered his last htind of folldwera. 
The episcopal palace adjoins that of the earls; it 

'consists at pfiosemof a few ruined a^wrtnitotd- t 'Mtita^ 



of Bishop Reid is sculptured on the extcnor of the 
tower. . . ,.-".,.; ,^ , .-,,,.• 

Near tndsd slnctenr structurfes is a modern row of school- 
houses, a secession chapel, and another dissenting place 
of worship. The residents of Kirkwall form a pleasant 
sb6iky, knd ore 'Uoipitable to strangers, lliey liohl meet- 
ings for the encouragement of agriculture and otlier 
purposes of geneiml useMnew. The assizes are held 
i)|Sfetfaiul^there is;a ^oialV gaoUJn whi^h thf prisoners WfRre 
singing' aloud to .relieve tlie tedioiisneas ojr ftvR\T weary 
hours. A few diminutive trees grow in Kirkwall, the only 
ones of which Orkney can bo&st, although its peat-mosses 
diftx>ver veistiges of ancient (brests. The harhodr is not 
altogether safe, being much exposed to the north wind. 

My guide was very communicative as we returned to 
Stromness, though his colloquial exertions were in no 
sitiaU degree' emlMmras^ by the /Wind, and be ibund 
neither his saddkf ^'a Bit easy," nor hi» bridle **a guide 
the beast,** the expressive ierms by which those articles 
lUW.de^gnf^ted' i;> Orkney v The accounts of 'tJi|e arctic 
excursions which he had collected amongst the whale* 
fishers were very, amusing* Tii%.scenery and habits of the 
northern regions are perfectly well known to the people 
of Orkney Isles, as they furnislL imnually a considerable 
number of men for the fisheries. 

Tlie .three s^pes rpf St^ni^i i^^P^^- ^ ^^^, through a 
spreading haze just before liiglit fall, presented, ^ as we 
passed, a very liingular appearance. ; . T^ie^ ^i^negijiattioft 
might have supposed thein to be tKe three giants holding 
coherence; pne ot them» being. i&liffbt|y bent, seemed ip 
assume tlie 'attiWde of deliberat^ort, iild tne illusion was 
corroborated by the apparent change in their relative 
position, produced ^y qur J>JCogress ^ong the windings of 
tlie foaUi 'The re^niblktiee ex'plains partly the old hoUon 
of such stones being enchsmted men. A. better and 'inten- 
tional deception occurred near Stromness : a colossal human 
%ur43,.altrted in^a vary grotbfiqbe ' tiianner^ appeared sta- 
tioned on the edge of a corn-field. It consisted of a cokum^r 
of stones erected in rude but tolerably exact imitation of 
the hiliman iTomi) anrmoaritM'hy a pieee of tiirf, car<ed m 
tl^ ahane of ^ three-cornered hat A bread inabtle of 
sea-weed covered the shoulders, and flowed loosely in the 
viifd: hy dav; it.tetf^ed te scare the'cAttle Iroim the corn^ hj 
flight it might h|»ve shaken it^ie nerves and artesled the 
progress of a more rational traveller. P. S. Q. R. 
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IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 



In Numbert at FointPKKCi eneh. or Id Volamea at Two SauLlHdf, 
(to b« oootimied), 

rHE INSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE: 

A Series qf Elementary Books, speciaUy suited Jbr Schools 
and'Famkes* 



UNDfim tlw general title of tbo iKistBt'CTOR. 
IS comprised a series of littU >«ookt« 1|y 
means of whleh children may 1m Idd 
throueh a progiMSi^'fl egursc of Exereis^k 
in mrious Wnehee of Slementacy K-uow- 
ledge. T1i«rstf boidis rikoV ha put Into the 
hands of sueK children as'can readily spell 
common words, and tvaA easy lesson*. — 
The Instruelor mnV, Ind(<ed, avponr to be 
somewliat in advance of such scholars; 
but the object of the work is not only to 
furnish reading lessons, but also to carry 



the pnntl /er«ar<-«to im^^an b^fbma- 
th; and to exercise ther mind. 

As tlie leriei ' advances, the subject* 
,fr%dually lise. though, ^f course, eaM U 
taken to ke«p^th»4essont vtthin the com* 
pTvheasioix4>r'flM^IMMftlbr wMmrihm 
are desij^ned. And at the eud nf each 
loseou is a series of Questions tor the pUr. 
pose of rzr retting the render. 

The first Six Volumes, in Thirtyoix 
Nnmbers, contain the following sal^ects. 



VCLUMt I. (ot Id li?bs. I'lo «.) 

LESSONS, and CONVERSATIONS, ou . Familiar 



TALES, 

Subjects. 

■ VOLUME U. C« in^*o».7to.l^) 

The HOUSE. MATERIALS used in BUILDING. FURNI- 
TURK, FOOD and CLOTHING. 

VOLUME III. (<frinNos. lytom.) 

The UNIVERSE. The THREE KINGDOMS of NATURE. 
The HUMAN VORM. LESSONS on HEALTH. 

VOLUME IV. (oV in Not 19 to SI) 

Tlie CALENDAR; The Year, Monthft* Wcek*^ I>ay«. . The 
SEASONS, APPEARANCES of NATURE. Winter. Spripg, 
Summer, Autumn* 

,.,. VOLUME V. (or iuNofctttQaa.) '., . 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY: The vnious Divisions of the 
World; their People and PffoductkHis.; 9vkh MAF& ^. ■ ■: " • 

VOLtJME vr. itn in Kos. 31 lb 94.) ' 

GENERAL HISTORY. I^rst Voluine. ANtlKNT HIS- 
TORY.j 

' oTtrSR roLtans abm jh pkapARATxoif. 



ARITHMtKTIC TAUGHT BY QTTESTIONS. li. Bd. 
RUSSELrSf, EJ^GpSH GRAMMAR- U Bdi* ; / / 

OUTLINES orGEpGJ^AP^Y. By GEORGE HOGARTH. 

Tenpence. in. u^, . • y 

OUTLINES of the fflsf ORY of BNGJuAND; BjrGEORGJal 
HOGARTH. It. 3d.,.«iith Escrahriogs.. •) :. . 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY* '•■ By G. HOGARTH. 
Teopence, < 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the Renr. BARr 
TON BOUCHIER, MA. With Maps and Views. OnefibUIiag. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Ret. T. G. HALLv 
M.A;, Prof, of Math., Kvat:^ Col., Loud. tOd„ whh nuxnerous Cuts; 

THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. With many Engravings. Is. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY ; f^om tM CMatidn <lf 

the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. tVith Engravings, 3i. 6d. 

MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, proscrihed m Turnbk^s 
Manual. No. I., Notation ; No. U., The DuTOifi^ MAfOa Scau, 
or Key; with Examples, &c* li* per dozen* 



FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 

INSECTS and tkeir HABITATIONS. A Book forChUdieiu 
\ Is., with many Engravings. 
\ ■ 
EASY LESaONS on MONEY MATTERS, for the Use of 

Young People* Bound in cloth, with Engravings, 1i« 

PSrWaN fables, for Young and Old. By the Rev. H. G. 
K JuJENE, M.A. Is., with Eighteen Engravings. 

I^ERSIAN STORIES J iBttstrativc of EASTERN MAN- 
NERS and CUSTOMS. Uinibi^iy with the Eahljes, Is,, with Eogra- 

' vthgs". " ' ' 

THE BOOK of ANIMALS. The BOOK of BIRDS. The 

BOOK of FISHES. The BOOK of REPTILfiS. 

1j. $d. eachj with numerous Engravings, 

CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his CHILDREN. 
Two VoiuBSfii, with EiigraviBgs, 6t 6d. 

SISTER MARY'S TALES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
« With EiygTAvings, 2r. 6d. 

THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. 

With many Engravings, 35. 

DOMESTICATED ANtofALS considered with reference to 
Civiluaiioa 9Adthe Arts. With ^ngravinp, 3f . €^. 

SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
. With EograviD0i^ 6i. «d. 



FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 



0» thi^ EDUCATION and TREATMENT of CHILDREN. 

being M». Cmild^ "Monriii's'Boot/'reYised, and adapted to the 
Use of Engltsh Paletots and Teachers. 2i.($<f. 



Thu exoellcDt wetk, ?vhUe it disntoys 
the intv^Ilgenee of the enliglitened in- 
sitMetot. i5ri>athes tlmmghout thesivtrft of 
tke alTi-ciienate OlnrisUan Parapl. It was 
writt(>n by an American Laiir, and being 
hlclily approved by many persons ot good 
lodipBMut in thieoonntty, thepseseat edl- 
tion has liren prepsrecl. with sudi altera- 
tions and ailaptations as were necessary to 
t«ttAer it tenerally acCepkible and usefkil 
hisset TlKfbUowfaigbnaCi»b«toaotortks 



eentents of tbs reipe«tiv« ehi^ten wOl 
convey a general idea of the work : — 

On the means of dereloptng llie BodOf 
8en«*s in Infancy; Early Derelopement 
of the AffecUons ; Early CaUivAtion of tba 
Intellect; Management lu Childhood; 
AmmsenMOteand Kmployifeobla; Sunday; 
View* of Death ; Snpemalwal Apnear- 
ances; Politeness; ihess; GentUity; 
Management durisg the Teens; Views of 
MirtciBony. 



MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
chiefly with a view to Peahnody. By JOHN TURNER, Emi. 4f. 

HINTS FOR THE FORMATION AND MANAGEMENT 

of SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., 

Secretary to the National School Society. Is. 6d, 

■' ■ - < 

ADVICE to TEACHERS of Sunday Schools, in connexion 
with the Church. By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, M.A. Threepence. 

A POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

TEAUHER. By the Rev. J. HULL, M:.A. U 
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feOOKS FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 



BIOGRAPHY AflD OENERAL LITEBATURK 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the tivea 
of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 4«. W. ^ 



Thi destgi) of thU work is to |?tf« an 
account of the livuf of the leaden in thf 
must importttnt revolutions wliich history 
records, from the age of St- sostris to that 
of Na|K}lfon. Care has becu taken to 



rical ftudent. All the lim have been 
complied from orii;ioal soDfces ; thove of 
tlie Orirntal Stnerdgns. fespccially. ara 
taken from Oriental writers ; and in the 
life of Haint l^iiii. ore woxm curlpn* rar- 
tirulars of the E?vptian Cnisado from 



i.'lpct those iiCTaonages. concerning whom" ^ . 

information is most required by the hiato- | coatumporar>' Aralnc Ilistoriaai, 

READINGS IN POETRY. A Selection froip the Works of the 
best English Poets, from Spenser to the present titncs ; and Specimens 
of the American Poets. With Literary Notices of the Writers, and 
brief Explanatory Notes, 4j. 6d, 

eapwslty vi yoothfbil itoafttlc li to 
scarcelv necessary tu add. Ui«t th« rottat 
scrupafoits Attention has b<¥ii paid to lh« 
moral chaxacter of the extracts. 



Ca«« has been taken to select such 
pieces and passages as best ilhistnite the 
style of the respective Authors, and are. 
at the same time, not beyond the average 



LIVES OF SACRED POETS. By R. A. WILLMOIT. 

Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portraits, 4i. 6rf. 



Th» writer of these Lives has endea- 
Toured to present as amnle a view aa tiie 
limits of a volume noulu permit, of the 



state of Sacred Po»iry In the rtf^ni of 
Elisabeth. James the First, a»4 Charles 
th« Firs* 



LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. R. B. 

HONE, M.A., Curate of Portwnouth. Two Vols., with Portraits, 9j. 

Trk paths of good men are commonlv 
full of peace, and X\\o sorrows wliich 



befall them, so merciftilly softened and 
blessed by a sacred influence, that lew 



more pleasing or successAil ways of recom- 
menduiK the fear and lovo of Go<l have 
been found, than the puUicatkin of reli- 
gious biu^mpliy. 



The 'First Volume contains the Lives of Bishop Wii>90n ; AncHBisiiop 
UsiiF.R ; Dn. Hammond ; and John Evkcyv. The Second Volume 
contains Bernard Gilvin ; Philip db ^Iorkay \ Utsiiop Beoell ; 
and Dr. HoRNfCx. "" 

READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE LITBRATURB ; 

containing choice Specimens of the Works of the best English Writers, 
from Lonn Bacon to the present time. With an Introductort Essay 
on the Pk OCR CSS of Eitfiusn Litsratvrk. 4i. 6rf. 



Tiiifl volume is intended to Airuish the 
geuerul readi'r wiih some valiiablo sp^ci- 
miMisuf Ku^linh prose composition. They 
Arv taken ficra \\\v woiks of thosa witters 
who Iwve ch.elly determined the style of 
our prose litiraiiue, ariduot only in tliem- 
Kclvcs ini4tr:irtiu> and cntorlaHiiiii;, but 
an* also of niilVicirut variety, and of ample 
frtij^!!, to leader the reader familiar with 



tlic b«>Auti<*t and the peciiliaritlM of the 
various writers. BU^mphical sketches 
of the authors, and notlees of the times 
wheraia they floorisbad, ara alao intro- 
duced, and upon the ifthole. it it hoped, 
that the volume wiU be found a naeAiI 
Intfoduclion to the systematic study of 
om notional Utaiatur^ 



HISTORY, SCIENCE, ^. 



THE CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, and CHA- 
RACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADERS. By THO- 
MAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. Two Volumes, with Engravings, lis. 

in as ttroDf a light as the existing his- 



Iir this work, the Crusaders, the Greeks, 
Turks and Saracens of tliu limes of tiie 
(Crusaders, are set before the view of 
tlie reader as they lived, thought, and 
acted. Tlieir valour, their supertftitlou, 
their forocit>', their honour, are displayed 



torical docunieuts permit, and accurate 
descrij>tions and graphic iUnstfations 
exhibit the towns and scenerv of Syria, 
and the other conntries whieli were the 
theatrs of the explaits of tbt Cmsadsra. 



THE HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM, and the prin- 
cipal MOHAMIVIEDAN SECTS, derived chieOy from Oriental 
Authorities. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. With Engraving*, S».6d. 

ned's life, mainly detiveA froM hit own 
aotobiographiettl notices in th« Koran \ 
an original Moliammedan Creed; and the 



Tris work contains a ftill account of 
the Mohammfdan traditions respecting 
the origin of their faith; au account of tho 
political, reliu'ious, and social state of Uie 
East, when first the docirines of Islamism 
wero promulgated ; a history of Mubam- 



fullest uaKlicuhurs that have yet appear^ 
In Kni^llsh. of the leading seeU that divide 
tlia Musaulmans. 



READINGS IN SCIENCE; being EXPLANATIONS of 

some of the most intere$Ung APPEARANCES and PRINCIPLES 
in NATURAL rHILOSOPHY, exprwed in »implc language, and 
illustrated by familiar Examples. With very many Engravings, 5». 



Teia volume differs mati*rially fwm yvt- 
viotis publieatiuns haviuK the same oliiect, 
naTnely. thai of ruiul»ntti« the path of 
science easy and inviting to l)einnners. 
The chief dtflerenees wiU be fouiHi. iu the 



order of the fubjcets. In the manner in 
wliich Itiey are treated. In the examples 
bytihich prinei^des are niustrateil, and 
in certain reflections and remarks, not i;e- 
nenily introdttoed inio sckutific wKltin<;s« 



This work contains treatises on the sci- 
ences of Statics and Hydrostetics. com- 
firising tho whole theory of Equilibrium. 
t is the first voluma of a couraa of 
Natural Phiiosophy, intended for the use 
of tliosc who have no knowledge of Ma- 
tliematics. or who have made but little 
progress in their mathematical reading. 



^ MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS ; including 
STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. Bylhe Rev. H.MOSELEY, 
ISPA., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, King's Col- 
lege, London. With numerous Engravings, &, 6d. 

Throughout the wholr, au attempt his 
been made to bring the principles cfVx^f: 
. science to bf ar upon questions of prarl'.. J 
application in tlie arU. and to pLicf tb« 
discussion of them within the rrach «f 
tlK' more inudligfut of that useful c.&>9 
of men, who are connected with tLe 
manufactures of the connir^'. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being a familiar Explanation of 
the most Interesting FacU connected with the Structure and Funcbcns 
of Animals, and particularly of Man ; adapted for general readers. Hy 
PERCEVAL B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S., of the Bombay MedirsI 
Establishmeat* With muMroiis 

To trace the finger of God tn the works 
ef enntton. to eonsld«r " the wonders that 
he dorth amongst the children of men," 
has ever been a tonree of the purest 
and noblest gratificatiou. This volume, 
taking for its sutYjact tha asAmal body, 
and more peculiarly that of man, ex- 

Klalns the various contrivances by which 
tf is enabled to " live, move, and have 
his being :" shows him (Irst as consisting 
of ttumerous sets of organs, all perform - 



llUwtratiTe Engravings, 7f . Bd, 

inff dtflvrent offices, yet all coosptrac 
with beautiful harmony for th» leih-:k 
and preservation of the whole ; f ben vir.. • 
bira ns an ludiTidnat. hi» oreaa -o 
animated by o\w vital principle, j& i 
directml by on^ mind, situated ia tW 
midst of numberles.4 other bcinp, vi.t 
whom he is destined to maintain r^L- 
tlons, princinally by means of liis extea- 
nal organs of sense. 



Itt tha Piacs. 

MINERALS AND METALS; tLeir Natural History am] 

Uses in the Arts; whh Incidental accounts of Minfs and Ali7«rxc. 

With many Engravings. 

and attrsMive form, this little rolume hn 
been ure^ared; and as the ot»jecc hu h>.- 
to make it entertaining as well as ia>it'-- ■ 
live, it is neither of a chemical, inii.r.al - 
ffieal, eommeitial, nor hietorical chaT%ri«? 
butcomprises as much of all ikese fratu*^ 
in addition (o being descriptive, a* «ru 
deemed eonSUtent with the proiioaed plaa. 



FAMitiAB as wo are, from our earliest 
years, with tlic various articles manufac- 
tun>d from tho metals, /or purposes of usa 
and comrurt, the nature and properties 
of the metals themaelrea, and tne means 
by which they are obtained, are com- 
paratively little known. With a view 
of supplying tliat knowkRlge in a popular 



LoNfiON: JOHN W« PARKER^ 



In zbi Pbim, and q>eedily will be ptiblithed, Volume I., (to be completed 
in Three VoLUMBs,) of 

THE FAMILY 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 

AOOOMPAHIBD BT 

UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 

Of 

QO&TVUtZ, ARCHITECTURE, HIAKNERS AND Cl'STOMS, 
ARMS, IMPLEMENTS, COINS, ^c. 

Drawn from the best Authorities, and forming the most complete 

PICTORIAL ACCOMPANIMENT TO ENGLISH HISTORY 
ever published. 

Thk main purpose of the Family History oT'Esglxsv ir- 
been to unite objects which in such undertaKingi* are not al'»^.r.- 
found to coincide; namely, to render the study of Engli^l^ Hi^: r. 
not merely instructive, but interesting and even amu^in^. \\. 
this purpose, the greatest caro has been taken to s^izc upon -.ii 
those striking features in the detail of events, which not oi.:y 
convey to the mind of the reader a vivid picture of scenes pa:>t, I i.i 
induce him to argue from effects to their causes. While the jl. - 
losoj^iy of history, therefore, is sedulously taught, it is tau<rlit i i 
a manner calculated to giatiiy both yoimg and old, by nffiirdin*^' 
to the one class ample scope for reflection, to the other, la'aticr 
that stirs and excites, while it conveys sound moral instriK-tion. 

In perfect agreement with this plan for the work itself, is thnt 
by which the selection of the Illustr.\tion$ haf> been rcgulatr>.. 
Neither expense nor labour has been spared in collecting, fn:i 
every authentic source, the most correct delineations of the 
Dresses, Architecture, Manners and Custom;;, Implements, &c., 
of the successive periods of English History; and as tbosc 
appended to each chapter will be found to bear upon the i^uu 
referred to in the text, the reader, and especially the young reader, 
will derive from them the greatest assistance. 

The Family History of England is addressed to readers of, 
all ranks and ages. It is eminently |dapted for the U!« of 
Schools, and will be found not unworthy of perusal by per9<>n& 
more advanced in historiea} information, 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH ; ite History, Revbnubs, 
and Genfral Chaiiacter. By the Rer. HENRY SOAMES, M.A., 
Author of the Hittory of the Reformation. 10s. 6d* 



Chuich Eit^bUthmenl. and of th« varioQ* 
parmenU levied for its support. In com* 
piling the miscellaneous partfenlarf. in 
formation has been sought ftom varioni 
unpublished sources; and the whole work 
will be found to comprise a more complete 
view of the state of religion in England, 
before the Conquesti than has hitherto 
appeared. 

A CHARGE, delivered to the CLERGY of UANTS, at tbe 

Visitation in September. 1834. By the Rev. W. DEALTRY, D.D., 
F. R. S., Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester. 45. 

would not foil to be construed into an 
abandonmei^t of Iter cause, aud might be 
seriously prejudicial to the intern Is of 
Religion. 



In thi« work will be found an introductory 
sketch of the state of Christianity In 
Britain, previously to the Saxon conver- 
sion. Toe sulMequent historical portions 
supply those details whicli are necessary 
fur coicpleling the information, relating 
to tl.e transactions of the Ante-Norman 
Knglaiid, containetl in modern publica- 
tions. Tliey deUil also tbe rise of our 



^*^?m?Pf RESCUKD. wd PRESENTED to my CHIL- 
DREN. By the Rev. SAMUEL CHAHLBS VVILKS. W.A. is. 6d. 

^wf^ Vermont, Correlative Claims and 



^/i>i <^ fAe CAarcA. Dialogues «,! 
Church Establishment, tfc. ^O are well 
known, has collected a sofa-table volume 



of his poetical pieces, some of which hare 
been alre.idy widely circulated in an 
anonymous form, and adopted in p<iimlar 
selections, but far the greater part nill be 
new to the reader. 



Anxious as wo are to live i>eaceabl]r with 
all men. yet to bo silent under the impu. 
tatiooa which are. fk'om many quarters, 
brviii;ht against tbo Church or England, 

CHURCH and STATE INSEPARABLE. 

Tnr.^ inference to be drawn fcora the facts I practice of aces, that some general prin- 



By A LAYMAN. 



herein stated, is, that from the earliest 
nges, men have licen inclined to consider 
ltflii;ion as a subject nut only of indivi. 
dual and personal moment, but also of the 
greati^at public importance, and to esteem 
tlie national preservation of it as an essen- 
tially integral part of the duty of their 
governors. • • • Assuming it therefore 
est.-iblished by tlio universal opinions and 

THE EPISCOPAL FORM of 

it9 Antiquity, its Expediency, and 
By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, 
TrfK problem which we have to solve is | 
this : From which line of conduct may the 
gri'aic»t amount of practical good bo 
cxiiected; from our maintaining aud 
iipiiiiKliug an authority in tho Church, 
to say tho least of it. venerable ftom its 
age. n'spectable flrom its dignity, in- 
\ested with powrr to check the disorders 
and preserve the tranqnilUtyof the whole 



ciples of Religion, pervading tbe public 
councils, and influencing the public con- 
duct, are inseparable (Vom the well-being 
of every eommuuity, let us Inquire wliether 
the connexion wKicIi has so long sub- 
sisted between tlie Church of England 
and the Civil Government of these Realms, 
is in reality ossontial to our pros|ierity as 
a people. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT: 

its Conformity to the Word of God. 
M.A. Ij. 

body, and whieh may be shown, by solid 
and Scriptural arguments, to be most 
agreeable to the woni of God ; or from 
our letting loose the reins of all Church- 
government, and allowing every one to 
set up a sect for himself, acconliug to 
some wild fbnev of his own, x>x narrow 
interpretation of a single text of the word 
of God? 



THE INFLUENCES of DEMOCRACY on Libert)-, Property, 
and the Happiness of Society, considered. By an AMERICAN, for- 
merly Member of Congress : with an INTRODUCTION, by HEN RY 
EVVBANK, Esq. 6i.6rf. 

panse before they sacrifice themselves to 
the Juggeriuut of self*gov«rnment. or alve 
way t^ the specious, but fulsQ opinion, 
that the translier of political power to the 
people, is necessarily attended by an 
increase of liberty. 



I BRiyo before my reader a living picture 
of Ucmocmcy by the hand of a master. 
:And if the testimony of an ej'e witness— 
an American Republican— and a most 
ardent lover of liberty — is entitled to any 
attention, thinking men will perhaps 



THE BRITISH MONTHS, a Pokm, in Twxivb Paets. By 
RICHARD MANT. D.D., M.R.I. A., Lord Bismof of Down 
AND CoMKOB. Two Volumes, 9s. 



It has been the Author's endeavour, to 
^e in this Poem a pleasing representa- 
tion of the principal natural appearances, 
esiiocially with respect to our native 
planta and birds, which invite attention in 
th'MT monthly succession; with such 
reflections as those appearances are cal- 
euUted to suggest to a contemplative 
mind. Of the coounon boolu of Natural 



History, he has freely availed himself, in 
•id of tus own •liaermtion of the objects 
which he has endeavoured to delineate. 
They have been delineated, for the most 
part, during their respective seasons, and 
in the nresence of the objects themselves : 
more, however, after the manner of a 
general lover of nature, thaa of a minute 
and scientiflc investigator of her mysteries. 



DISSERTATIONS on the EUMENIDES of iESCHYLUS, 

with the Greek Text,Vd Critical Remarks. Translated from the Ger- 
man of C. O. MULLEn. 9s.6rf. 



Wn.T.KR's "Work on the £iTMBitTi>KS hfe» 
deservedly obtained the approbation of 
some of tlie first scholars of the day ; it is 
an admhable sp«'cimcn of the Author's 
st'arching and comnreheusive spirit of 
iuquiry, and claims Uie attention of every 
petson who would fully understand the 
Jiranuui ofifSschylus in general, as welt 
ns have a tlioruugh perception of the peeu< 
liar beaiilii's and tvuio of ideas which cha- 
racterize the Tragedy of the Kumenides. 
IIi« roettic:il version of the Play, whieh 
he tells jts is the fruit of long and frequent 



study, is genemlly acknowledge to be a 
v«ry exeeuent piece of compoeitioB, om- 
bodytng the fallspirit as well as S4>nse of 



tho original. The text Is here prefixed. _ 
an indispensable aeoompaniment to the 
Dissertations, aud the neoessarv explaua- 
tions respecting it are given in tuc Critical 
Annotations. Itwillbofontidtobehlihly 
emended; and the arrangement Qf tiie 
Choral Odes, as also the Author's exposi- 
tion on this subject in ^he first Disserta- 
tion, an pattfcularly deterring of attea. 
tion. 



LORD TEIGNMOUTH'S LIFE of SIR WILLIAM JONES ; 

with Selections from his Works, and a LIFE of LORD TEIGN- 
WOUTH. By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 
fwo Volumes, with Portraits. lOt. 6d. 



Snt'Wiu.tAH JoNss was not only the most 
eminent linguist, but in many respects one 
of tlu! most remarkable men of the last 
century; and Lobd TxioiriionTH's Me> 
moil of him has been justly accounted 
00^ of the most interesting. Instructive, 
and entertaining pieces of modern bio- 
gripby. It were superfluous to say any 
lliiog m commendation of a work that has 
pa^vd thAngh so many editions, and been 
*o extensively read and admired; but it 
« AS thought that a reprint of it, in a cheap 
•ad conpaci form, might introduce it into 



new circles; and assuredly no person, 
who delights in literary blogmphy, m uuld 
feel satisfied without having m>nised the 
LiAt of Sir William Jones. To the pre> 
sent edition of this popular Memoir is 
yreflzed a notice j>t its lately-deceased 
author; wAo, though highly respected ns 
an Oriisntal scholar, and raised to the 
peerage fi>r his meritorious services as 
Governor-general of India, was yet better 
known for the Christian virtues which 
adorned his character, and rendered hiii& 
a public bene&ctoi to mankind; 



^^fi^J iv w>5^^^N^SS ; or tbe RECORDS of a VILLAGE 
RLCIOIIY. 3j.W. 

Happy the man that sees a God employed 

In all the good and ill that chequer life.— Cowper. 

CoPTTENTS. Introductory Chapter; The Village.— The Retired 
rradesmaxL— The Good Aunt.— The Family at the Hall.— The 
Wtfe^ Sp'^^^'nast«r-^The Village Apothecary.— The Deserted 

^^GINAL FAMILY SERMONS; comprising upwards of 
Qne Hundred and Sixty Discourses. By comti mporamy Divines or 
THE i-^TADLisiiED Church. Complete iu Five Volumes, at &.6ti. each, 
or in Parts at U. each. 

THE MIRACLES of JESUS CHRIST considered as Illus- 
trative of the Doctrines of the Gospel : in Four Sermons, preached 
?Mi A w J\4^'V' *V.1I1^S( Cambuidgb, in January, 1835. By tbe Rev. 
CHARLhb LAUSON, M.A., of St. John's College; Morning 
rreacher at the J oundling Hospital. 2i.6ti. 

SADOO AND MIRIAM. A Jewish Tale of the Time of 
our Saviour. Small Octavo, third Edition, li.8d.. cloth, lettered. 

OATHS; their Origin, Nature, and History. By JAMES 

ENDEI.L TYLER BD., Bector of St. Giles' in the Fields, aud 
late l-ellow of Oriel College. The Sfcond Edition, containing the 
Ueport of the Committee of tha Honse of Lords, and Remarks on the 
Duke of Richmond's Bill. In Post Octavo, 9»., cloth, lettered. 

SACRED MINSTRELSY; a COLLECTION of the FINEST 
SACRED MUfilC, by the best Masters, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
1 nos, &C., and Chornsses ; and with Accompaniments for the Piano- 
Forte or Or«an. In One Handsome folio Volume, 21*., Half-bound, 
or m flJos., 1. to XII., which are oontinaed Monthly, at Is. W. each. 



Tns exclnsive nature of nearly all «x. 
latlng collections of sacred music, and 
the hfsh price at which novelties are in 
genend produced, renders this work par- 
tioalarly desirable. Many fine prodiic- 
tlont, at praaent comparatfvelynnknewB, 
would be liailed with delight as addition« 
to the store* of Saorsd Harmony, eonU 
they be pncured in a familiar form and on 
reasonable terms. 



The detica of the present work, there, 
fore, is to lilace within the reach of fami- 
lies, and or persons nnnecustomed toplav' 
ing from score, really good practical music ; 
classical, yet not laboriouvlv and uselesKly 
learned ; and thus toaftract towards Sacnd 
Mttsie a portion of that patronage which 
is toa generallv bestowed, in bo tlispro- 
portionate a degree, upon works of a* 
secular kind. 



DISTRICT VISITING SOCIETIES recommended to PUB- 
Lie SUPPORT. A Sermon. By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A., 
Curate of the Pansh, and Secretary of the Portsmouth Visiting Society. 

JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND ; containing Original Papers, relritive to 
the History, Manners and Customs, Laws, Religion, Natural History, 
Arts, Commerce, Manufactt»res, and Productions of various Countries 
of the East.— Contnbuted by Members and CoRHF^poNntNis of the 
fcociETY at home and abroad, and Published under tho DinicxioN of 
the Council. Nos. I., II., and HI., (continued Quarterly), (m. each. 

ESSAY on the ARCHITECTURE of the HINDUS. By 
RA'M R/z, Native Judge and Magistratfe at Bangalore ; Cor. Mem 
if *^? •'ftT*' ^^^^^ Society. Royal Quarto, with FoaTY-EicnT Plates, 

THE TENDENCY of CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
consideri:d. "-^»^-« - ^xxv^i>.^ 

College, Cambridge 



j::2lll^??^t!S:,.^I^^^^^^ ^- ^^WSON, M.A.J of St. John's 

A DISCOURSE on DEATH; with APPLICATIONS of 
SJl?^P'U^*^ doctrine. By the Rev. HENRY STEB- 
BlNu, M.A. As. 

No man will deny that whatever eaa be 
said of death is appHcablo to himself. 
The bell which he hears tolled may never 
toll for him ; thetv mav he no friend or 
children lelt to tameut htm ; he may not 
have to lie through long and anxious days, 
looking for tlie cominv of tlio expecteil 
terror : but be kuows he tatuX die : he 
knows that in whatever (fnarter of tbe 
world he abides — whatever may be his 
circumstances— however strong his pre- 



sent hoU of life--however anlike the 

Srey of death he looks— U. at it U his 
oom, beyond reveree. to Ui|.. nut If it 
bo thus certain that death is ttie common 
k)t of all—the grt-at rrsuit of life— ft 

51„ll > . *iK "!"° *" i^nxxe, what is 
death? and havin- anrecred this qms- 
!•"*' ? ««>p«'ler what kind of prrmru. 
Uon should be made for its appriacl. 



A DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of Families and 
Schools. By JONATHAN T. BARRETT, D.D. ).,&/ ^ 



Tata Book of Family Derotfov is not 
only dmwn up in the laugunge of the 
(*hurch, bnt agrpealily to her Form and 
Order for Murntug aud Eveniug Service 
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OFFICE for the VISITATION of the SICK ; with Notes and 
Explaaations. Bf WILLIAM COXE, M,A„ Archdeacon of 
Wilts. U.6d. 



and the forebodingf of despoadeaey i . 
the other, and goet onlv to plain aiyl, 

!>ractical qnetUons of primary and viAai 
nlerett. it wiU. it is hoped, both lacUitato 
the laboun of tho«e who \i«it thai Sick, 
aad be conducive to tlie beat spiritual 
benefit of those who are visited. 



This little work contains the office for 
the Sick, with Notes and Explanations 
founded on the Doctrine and Discipline 
of the Church of England. It avoids all 

Joints unsuited to a season of bodily af- 
iction, and whilst it suppresses the pre* 
sumption of enthusiasm on the one luiQd, 

SERMONS delivered in the CHAPEL of the FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL, LONDON. By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, 
M.A., Morning Preacher at tlie Foundling. 12f. 

THE RITE OF CONFIRMATION EXPLAINED. By the 

Rer. D. L EYRE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Perpetual 
Curate of Winterbourne, Wilts. Sixpence. 

CONFIRMATION. An ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN 
to hi* PARISHIONERS. Twopence. 

A FEW WORDS on the SIN OT LYING. By a LAYMAN. 

Threepence. 

CONVERSATIONS on GARDENH^G and NATURAL 

HIS I ORy. By the AUTHOR ^ the ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 
"With Engravio^,^. 6d. ^ 

IE BOUQUET LITTERAIRE. Recueil de Beauts Reli- 
ffieuses et Morales, de divers Auteurs; Par Feu L. T. YEN* 
TOUILLAC, Professor de Liit^rature FrancaUe au College Royal i 
Londres. 3<. 6d. 

PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN; to which are 
added, EASY LESSORS in LATIN. With Thirtf Woodcuto. 2i. 

FAMIUAR LECTURES to CHILDREN; in vhich the 
IMPORTANT TRUTHS of the GOSPEL are engagingly set forth. 
Edited by the Rev. J. HOBART GAUNTER, B.D. 2i. 



This little rolume is a reprint from a small 
book published in Amenea, from which I 
nave cx^nlnged all pasMiKes of fquivocal 
ortliuiloxy, as weU as tlie coUoqalal AwU' 
ri'ran- English, by mhich its cleat and 



energetic simplicity was occasionally dis< 
fljOired. It appeared to me a work of so 
much merit, that 1 considered I should be 
doing a service to the rising generation In 
introducing it to their notice. J . H .C . 

FAITH and PRACTICE ; or, The Application of Christian 
Principles to the Practical Datiei of Life. 1<. 

DAILY READINGS FROM THE PSAXMS. Sixpence. 

READING LESSONS from the Books of Proverhs and Eccle- 
siastes ; with Qaestions and Answers upon them. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourpence. 

SONGS FOR CHILDREN. With Engravings. Fourpence. 

HYMNS for YOUNG PERSONS. Selected fhmi various 
Authors, is, 3d, 

SACRED POEMS for SUNDAYS and HOUPAYS. By 
Mrs.WE^. li.W. 
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^AUBRIDOE UNIVERSITY BDlTlAlfS OF 

BIBLES AND COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, In Shkkts, 

and in Plain and Elkgant Binding. Wholesale and Retail. 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK & ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Greek, (from the Third Edition of Stkpiikns,) 1550, and the 
English, from the Authorized Version, being given in Parallel Columns 
on the same Page. ^.6d, 

THE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE, as now printed by the 
Universities, considered with reference to a Report by a Sud-Com- 
MiTTCE of Dissenting MtNiSTKRs. By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 
Kegius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. 

ARCHBISHOP USHER'S ANSWER to a JESUIT; with 
other Tracts on Popery. I3s.6d, 

INFIDEL and DEISTICAL WRITERS ; the Character and 

Tendency of their Principles and Opinions considered, with reference 
to the Doctnnes and Evidences of Revealed Religion: being the 
Christian Advocate's Hulssan Essay. By GEORGE PEARSON, 
. B D., Christian Advocate, Cambridge. &t,6d, 

A SERMON preached hefore the UNIVERSITY of CAJM- 

BRIDGE, on the Daypf the FUNERAL of His Royal Highness the 
SVM ?l S^5V^.?^^^;?' ^**« Chancellor of the University. By 
THO^IAS TURTON, l;.D.,RegiusProfe8«>r of Divinity, and Dean 
of Feterborevgb* U. 



A DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE. By PROFESSOR SEDGWICK, M.A, n 
&c.4«. ' ^ 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENT! 
and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. ' By the Rev. T. G. HALL U 
Professor of Mathematics at King's College, London, and lattfd 
and Tutor of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 12l, 6rf. ^ 

THE PRINCIPLES of HYDROSTATICS, with the Ing 
ments, and Dal ton's Theory of Elastic Fluids and Evapordiioiu: 
By THOMAS WEBSTER, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambr% 

HEBREW CHARACTERS derived from "HIEROGI 
PHICS. The original Pictures applied to the Interpretacai 
various Words and Passages in the Sacred Writings. Jiy JO' 
LAMB, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Camb. 8i. &, 

XHE PROPHETIC DISCOURSE on the MOUNT 
OLIVES HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY ILLd 
TRATED. By a Msmber of the Ukiversity of Cambuidce, k 

AN INQUIRY how far the POLITICAL CIRCUMSTi 
CES of the JEWISH NATION at the Christian Era werefa^ouq 
to the Introduction and Diffusion of the Christian Religion. By W! 
HAM N, CURTIS, of Catherine Hall. Octavo, h.6rf. 
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RULES AND EXERaSES in the USE of the U 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. Bythe Rev. JAxMES CROCKERJ 
4i. 

THE CATILINE of SALLUST; with ENGLISH NOH 
by PROFESSOR ANTliON. . Revised, and adapted to ibe U 
Schools, by the Rev. J; KWVA41DS, M.A., Second Master ofb 
C0L1.EOE School, LoKooN. 2i,6d. 

THE JUGURTHA of SALLUST, with ENGLISH N0T1 
By PROFESSOR ANTHON. 2*.W. 

LIVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES, byiiwl 

L. T. VENTOUILLAC, Piffessor of French Literature io iJ 
College, London. 91'. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH PHRASEOLOG 
With a copious Lexicon of IDIOMATIC VERBS. By PllUfi 
soil BRASSEUR, Kiflg's College, London; 'and of the CLi 
House. 9i.6J. 

VENTOUILLAC'S RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH Li 
GUAGE; or, FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK. New Li:/ 
Revued and Corrected by F. J. WATTEZ, First A«sistsnt Fra 
Master in King's College, London. 3«.6d. 

MORCEAUX DUISTOIRE; consisting of EXTRACTS f^ 
the best French Historians: with Notes. By the late L. T. VE 
TOUILLAC. 35. W. 

FRENCH POETRY ; with ENGLISH NOTES. By M 
L. T. VENTOUILLAC, Professor of French Literature in li^ 
College, London. 2«. 



THE GERMAN WORKS of ADOLPHUS BERNAT 

Pfi. Dr., Professor of the German Language and Literature, in K>- 
College, London. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Second Edit 1 

FAMILIAR GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted to the German Cn 
mar; with Notes; and Specimens of Gvrniaa Handwriting. 6s. 

GERMAN EXAMPf.ES, illustrating the Author's German Grama 
and forming a KEY to tJie Familiar German Exercises. 3>. 

THE GERMAN R E AD ER. a Selection from the most Popular Wiin 
with Translations and Notes, for the Use of Beginners. 5i. 

GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, or Select Pieces fmpij 
principal German Poets ; with a History of German Poetry, and £ip 
natory Notes. Second Edition. ik.6d. 

GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY'. &. 6rf. 



THE FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited and AJbrjA^ 
by MARIN DE LA VOYE, French Master in the East IndisCoilei 
at Addiscombe. 

or tlds series there are now published. ualTonnly lx>uDd in doUi, 
Slid Ic'tiored :■— 



TELEMAQUE, par Frnelon. 2*. 6f/. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS, par leCHEVAUEu Ramsat. 
BELISAIRE, par Marmontel. U.6d, 
PIERRE LE GRAND, par Voltaire. 2». 
CHARLES XII., par Voltaim. 2». 
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